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I'HEFACE  TO  TJIE  SECON'D  EIHTldN. 

rjlIIEKE  arc  only  two  observations  which  it  seems  necessaiy  to 
•*"  make  by  way  of  preface  to  this  edition.  The  first  is,  that  it 
lias  n<»t  Won  my  conscious  desire  or  aim  throughout  the  work  to 
dl^anl  entirely  the  psychological  method  of  inquiry  into  mental 
phononiena,  although  tlie  earnest  advocacy  of  the  physiological 
nii'th<xl  has,  naturally  perhaps,  led  some  readers  to  a^^ume 
such  a  design.  .  Hitherto,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  latter 
has  hanlly  had  any  jdace,  the  former  having  Iwen  exclusively 
«*iiip1oyinl,  in  the  study  of  mind.  Now  it  is  obviously  imptissiblc 
In  M't  forth  the  fniitfubu'^s  and  the  rich  ]>mmi.se  of  the  pliysif>- 
■••'^'it  d  iiu*tliOil,  and  to  eK;vate  it  to  its  ri^Oitful  {losition,  without 
c*\]M*-iti;:  the  slioi1c<uuings  unci  the  liarrenness  of  the  ]isycho- 
i«".:i<  il  ]iictlio«l,  and  d(*gmding  it  t(»  a  hiwer  rank  than  that 
mIi.<  li  it  has  uuju>t]y  nsurju'd.  Tlie  .second  obser\'ntit»n  is,  that 
ilii-  uork  may,  by  \irtue  of  its  plan  and  modi*  of  <xecuti<»n, 
ri^'  t!y  rlaini  to  1k»  judg«*d,  not  in  parts  but  an  a  whole. 
>it.i  •  .ti'itt^  whiih  in  one  place  nny  apjiear  too  nbMilute,  or 
4it!  !•  ly  unuarmutnl,  will  have  the :r  justification,  (»r  the  show 
i*f  t.  at  any  rate,  in  othi-r  jNirts  t»f  the  bcM>k.  It  ukv  n<>t  lie 
.!•  i'-^.  thru,  to  alh'^t*  that  an  ad«i|U  it4'  critirism  of  the  Fii^t 
P.ii*  •.inuot  1»c  made  \«itliout  souu*  i-oii:<idiM*ati«»n  of  tl  <*  Sit*«iii<l 
Tit  .  and  that  in  l:\e  manner  tli*j  study  «>f  the  ><cond  tir 
I'  •  .  I.t^iral  I'.irt  cairiot  In?  nndort,ik<*n  to  tho  IkM  .  «lvaiitagi.» 
y^  r  ut  a  pn  \u*\ts  Mudy  of  the  Fii>'  or  riiy^^iologlral  Part. 
1    .-^  ctliiiou    has   Irvn  lanTullv   i"viMtl.  with   \\iv  vifW  of 

* 

t«  11  « ing  ^oiiii*  ina«'("ii*;u'i«"4.  and  t-t*  ains  adtlititmal  Matter,  f«»r 

i!  .•  urii*"**'  iif  elui  i>!ating  certain  •neurit ies,  whirh  m-cum*d 

III  ••  fir^i  editi<»n.     An  index  ha  alio  K*en  added  fur  con* 

\*  t  Ji«  r  of  ri'ferviite 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

TEDS  aim  which  I  have  had  in  view  throughout  this  work 
has  been  twofold:  firsts  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena 
from  a  physiological  rather  than  from  a  metaphysical  point 
of  view ;  and,  secondly,  to  bring  the  manifold  instructive  in- 
stances presented  by  the  unsound  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  obscure  problems  of  mental  science. 
Indeed  it  has  been  my  desire  to  do  what  I  could  in 
order  to  put  a  happy  end  to  the  "inauspicious  divorce" 
between  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Mind,  and  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  these  two  branches  of  the  same 
science.  When  I  first  applied  myself,  upwards  of  ten  years 
since,  to  the  practical  study  of  insanity,  ha>nng  laid  up  before- 
hand some  store  of  metajihysical  philoso)»hy,  it  was  no  small 
surprise  and  discouragement  to  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  theoretical  knowledge  acquired  had  no  bearing  wliate\'er 
on,  no  discoverable  relation  to,  the  facts  that  daily  came 
under  observation,  and,  on  the  other  hnndy  that  writers  on 
mental  diseases,  while  giving  the  fullest  information  concern- 
ing them,  treated  their  subject  as  if  it  U'longed  to  a  scic.*nce 
entirely  distinct  from  that  which  was  concerned  with  the 
sound  mind.  This  state  <>f  things  could  not  fail  to  province 
an  immediate  mental  disquietude,  and  ultimately  to  give 
rise  to  the  endeavour  on  my  part  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
conviction  with  regard  to  the  physical  conditions  of  mental 
function,  and  the  relation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soimd 
and  unsound  mind.  Of  that  endeavour  the  present  work  is 
the  result.  It  can  claim  no  more  authoi  ity  than  what  is  due 
to  a  siiH'ore  purpose  faithfully  pursued,  :md  to  such  truth  as 
may  be  contained  in  it.  The  First  Part,  resting  as  it  does 
mainly  ^'ii  the  physiological  method  of  inquiiy  into  mental 
phenomena,  will  certainly  not  command  the  assent  of  those 
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who  put  eutire  faith  in  the  psychological  method  of  iuteno* 
gating  aelf-conacioQsness ;  it  most  appeal  rather  to  those  who 
haTB  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  latest  advances 
in  physiology,  and  with  the  present  state  or  physiological 
psychology  in  Germany,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  such  as  Professor  Bain,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Dr. 
Laycock,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  this  countiy.  The  Second  Part 
of  the  book  may  stand  on  its  own  account  as  a  treatise  on 
the  causes,  varieties,  iiathology,  and  treatment  of  mental 
diseases,  apart  from  all  question  of  the  proper  method  to 
be  pursued  in  the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena.  Even 
those  who  advocate  the  psychological  method  of  interrogating 
self-consciousness  do  not  insist  on  the  application  of  it  to 
the  scienti6c  study  of  the  madman's  mind. 

In  laying  down  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  in  thus  entering 
upon  a  taffk  not  before  systematicaUy  attempted,  I  could  not 
f«]l  to  experience  the  serious  disadvantage,  not  only  of  having 
no  f^ide  to  follow,  but  of  being  compelled  by  the  scope  of  the 
work  to  deviate  from  the  paths  already  made  in  metaphysics, 
pltysiol(i^>y,  and  pathology  respei-tively.      In  order  to  bring 
the  results  of  the  cultivation  of  these  diflerent  branches  of 
science  into  any  sort  of  Imrmony,  it  was  plainly  necessary 
Dot  to  travel  too  far  on  |iaths  which  divei);oil  more  and  moru 
with  e%*ery  Mep  forward.     For  this  reason  I  have  passed  by 
many  inti'r«-.Htin^  questions  which  liave  loiv^  occupii^i  a  largi? 
space  in   iiietaphy»i«*j«,  and   have    deliberately  omitted   many 
discussions  uhich  weie  at  one  time  intend«Hl  to  form  a  part 
of  the  book.    In  likt*  manner,  it  seemed  desirable,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  physioNi'^  of  ui«iital  action,  ti>  omit  anatomical 
descripiaoo  ol'  the  nervous  i»\4tem,  leaving  the  knowUnli^e  ot 
it  to  be  f»l't*iined  in  a  moi\*  complete  an«l  satisfacton*  form 
from  books   specially  dealin*;  with  tlie  Duljfct.     Li>tly,  the 
pathology  ot  tlisteasi**  of  tiie  n«*rvous  system  l 'nenlly,  Rlthou};li 
ihrowiQg    li  leh  light   on  the   pathology  i*t    mental  duieaM*:*, 
could  not   ntid  fittin;;  place,  and  was  an<  r  some  hesitation 
•acrificed,  in   order  to  pre:4erve  the  IiamuM.y  of  desii^^,  ami 
to  prevwit  I  .0  book  growing  to  an  imnioiiei  ite  bulk*    Indetnl. 
as  may  be  '.isily  conc^ivetl,  it  Ium  been  tlr  •ughoiit  f.ir  more 
dillicall  to    ivtermine  what  t*>  leave  out  th.t  i  wliat  to  put  in. 
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the  proportion  of  material  collected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
project,  but  not  directly  Used,  exceeding  that  which  has  been 
actually  used  in  its  execution.     I  am  fully  sensible  of  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  these  omissions :  an  amount  of 
knowledge  on  the  reader*s  part  is  taken  for  granted  which  he 
may  not  have,  and  without  which  many  things  may  appear 
obscure  to  him,  and  many  assertions  unwarrantable.    It  may 
well  be,  too,  that  either  the  metaphysician,  or  the  physiologist, 
or  the  pathologist,  looking  at  the  work  from  his  particular 
standpoint,  will  see  reason  to  pronounce  it  defective.    TVhoso- 
ever  will,  however,  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  discordant 
results  of  metaphysical,  physiological,  and  pathological  studies 
of  mind,  remembering  that  they  are  actually  concerned  with 
the  same  subject-matter,  cannot  fail  to  recognise  and  con- 
fess the  uselessness  of  an  exclusive  method,  and  the  pressing 
need  of  combined  action  and  of  a  more  pliilosoi)hical  mode 
of  proceeding.     If  the  work  now  offered  to  the  public   be 
successful  in  its  aim,  it  will  make  evident  how  indispensable 
is  the  method  advocated,  and  how  full  it  is  of  i^romise  of  the 
most  fruitful  rcsiUta 

In  conclusion,  I  am  glad  to  add  a  sincere  exprest^ion  of  thanks 
to  my  friend  Dr.  Blandfurd,  for  his  advice  and  assistance 
during  the  passage  of  the  book  through  the  press. 

The  Lawn,  Hakwbll,  W. 
iV6.  5M,  1867. 
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ox  TBB  METUOD  OF  THE  tTCnT  OF  MIXD. 

A«ftrrti  of  D«tiire  terrible  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  t1ioiii?ht ;  whence  ftuiier«ti- 
ti<ia«  frrlin}(»  anU  fiinci<«  rt-pinUng  nature.     As  th<*f«<*  JiNap|ieiir  nirtaplivMcal 
rntiti«-a  are  a«aigoed  aa  natural  caiisoa*  and  mnn  diiMna  htniiM«lf  th<f  **  nicaiiiiiv 
<*f  the  ttni%'er»r.*'     Finally,  the  intemipitlon  ami  inteqirrtation  of  nature, 
aflrr  tha  tmliirtire  methoil.  liegin  ;  fruitful  rr^ulta  of  thia  method.     Is  the 
itfliii'tiTe  method,  object!  %'rlv  a|t{die«l,   a%'ailaM«*   for  the  atudj  of  Mi  id  f 
lhrti<*tt]ti«*^  in  the  way  of  aoch  appliration.     IVvflopment  of  bi(iyjni|»hy.  and 
iil*«rn«*e  of  any  pio|^Tfaa  in  ni<*tn|»hyKtrs(,  art*  «*rid«'iMTii  of  itN  value.   jStfrktJtmjttui 
UHilNkl  of  intenogaliug  jielf*rMn«M-iotuneMi«  ii«il|iaMv  iiiadpijiiiitf ;  rr>ntradit't«»ry 
rvnalt*  of  ita  vae,  and  tnijioMiiliility  of  M|*i>lyiti|;  it  ludiH  tivdy.   8«-If-«-«iUM'ioui. 
nraa  vnivliald^  in  tlie  iuh*itiMti*Mi  which  it  ditr»  pT«%  aii«l  iticom|ift<  ut  to  pvo 
any  accoant  of  a  larp*  part  of  mental  a«'tiTity :  pvc^  no  a«'«-oiint  of  the  uivutal 
fdMniomcva  of  the  infiint,  of  tha  nncultirated  a«lolt,  and  of  tlie  itinanf  ;  no 
arroaal  of  the  InmIiIv  tonditioiia  which  nmlerlie  errry  tnrntid  niamft-^tation  ; 
no  arromt  of  the  lar^  fi«  Id  of  nncon»ctomi  mi'ntal  action  rxhil>itrti,  not  ordy 
In  th«"  nncontrioua  aaniniiliitioa  of  impniMion«,  l>ut  in  th«*  rrpatniti«tn  of  i«i«*aa 
••il  their  aaaoriatioM^  iii  ilirir  latent  exi»t«*n<*e  and  intlu*  nee  wlini  not  artivr, 
and  in  tbrir  rrctdl  into  iictinty ;  and  no  arcotutt  of  the  inllnen<v  nriianirally 
rxeft«'d  ttfMkn  the  lirain  by  other  oipinn  of  th<  Uwly.     lnrom|^-t  ii>  \  of  M-lf. 
canai  lonaorM  further  di-pUyed  by  cxiimiuation  of  ita  real  mitun*.    I'hy mi *)*>»:>* 
cannot  any  looKer  be  ij:i.orrd  ;  benii'forth  ne«*««Miry  to  anaoi-iate  t'i<*  Pk*mJv 
^•crtl  vita  the  t*^koi*  ti-ai  metbial ;  the  f«»iiiirr  Umuk  really  t:  v  nion*  iin* 
|<iirtant  aad  fnutfnl  metlii»L     The  »tady  of  Ihr  idan  «*f  drVvlo|ini«  nl  of  .Mind, 
ihr  mt*u\j  of  ita  ftmna  ol  •lr|p-neration,  the  atii  ly  of  it4  pitifcrrMi  .lud  rrpv^% 
aa  rxiiiliite<d  in  hialory,  >tt»*\  the  atndy  of  l«io|^.iphy,  ilMmkl  not  U  u*}:UvU^l, 
Tha  untam  of  «mpifk»l  and  fati«»aaf  farnlti***.  milly  ailrocat<^l  1>y  lUt-on  ••» 
hia  n^ihod,  fia  atnctly  applicalde  to  the  in%'t'ik'i:ratiou  of  mental  &»  of  other 
natnr  •!  |4inamfnn.     Tbr  i|oeatioo  of  relatiirr  \  tliir  of  imiactirr  t<r  d«*«lu(titc 
wawui  njc  oflm  n  c|iie«tion  of  tin*  ratiarity  oi  him  vho  nM**  it :  •iilf«r*u<«* 
brtw«fa gpstaa ami »«'«l.o( rity.-— 4*oiH luaioD    .     .  ....  i'-iK  l—io 
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Thr  tftm  **||iml'*  vaMl  in  ifeieat  »em«a  :  la  it*  acienttfic  aeaar  r.  a  aatnrml 

U^r^     9mA  in  Ita  poftd  «enae  a.4  an  afa»trarti«*o  Bi«*le  into  a  ii  *  t|ihvftie.d 

eatity      TW  t«mia  errla  'x  the  origin  «C  the  Miml,  and  the  aenr<  «  rr lU  the 

immr*   ste  ai:rata  ol  me-  *  J  faacticm.    Mental  i^mer  aa  oficanii'  rt-MiIt  in 

thr  ft'  |vf  cratiio    a  m«  .d  orxaiiimtloa.    No  ti-rrr  in  lowral  an  d  l««nii«; 

|vrv|   ■••a  of  alimahm  1-  ->|{  the  *\ktw*i  nliyaical  rffrct  in  a  hom«»»  **»ub  »tii». 

•laiKv.     TW  diCmaitai  n  of  timma  la  hifrlnr  amtuaU  ilrni.«  <•  a|v<iil 

mr«a*  <  ialiiioiBWHii  oia:  tlii*  mrroaa  ay»l«B^  at  HM  Ter>  -  \*U,  »uU- 
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Its  convolutions,  in  different  races  of  men,  and  in  different  Individuals  of  the 
same  race ;  corresponding  differences  in  intellectual  development.  Human 
embryonic  development  conforms  with  general  plan  of  development  of  Verte- 
brata.  DiBcrimination  of  nervous  centres :  (a)  primary,  or  Ideational ;  (6) 
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THE  SPINAL  CORD  A3tD  REFLEX  ACTION. 

Spinal  cord  contains  the  nervous  centres  of  many  reflex  or  automatic  movements. 
Earliest  movements  of  infant  are  reflex  ;  automatic  acts  of  anencephalic  infant 
and  of  decapitated  frog.  Analysis  of  Pfliiger's  experiments  on  the  frog  .  So- 
called  deiiign  of  an  act  not  necessarilv  evidence  of  consciousness.  Spinal  cord 
the  centre  of  many  acquired  or  secondary  automatic  movements ;  illustrations. 
The  motor  faculties  mostly  acquired  in  man  by  education  and  exercise,  but 
innate  in  many  animsls.  Bearing  of  instances  of  acc^uired  adaptation  of  means 
to  end  on  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  Motor  faculties  are  exnaosted  by  exer- 
cise, and  require  periodical  rest  for  n^oration  of  power  by  nutrition.  Quan- 
titative and  qualitative  relation  of  reaction  to  tne  impression.  Hereditary 
tmnsmission  of  acquired  f8«'ulti«'S  implants  the  ^rm  of  innate  endowment. 
Pfliiger's  laws  of  reflex  niovenieiits^  Causes  of  disorder  of  function  of  spinal 
corU :  (a)  original  ditTervnces  of  constitution  ;  (6)  excessive  action  ;  (r)  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood  ;  (d)  eccentric  irritation ;  {e)  intcrraption  of  its  con- 
nexion witn  the  brain.  Close  synipsthy  between  different  {larts  of  the  nervous 
2rstem.  Clear  conce|»tions  of  the  fiinctions  of  spinal  centres  indispenssble  t«i 
le  study  of  the  functions  of  the  higlier  nervous  centres  .    •     .  Page  71 — 98 

CHAITER  IV. 

THE  SEKSORT  CENTIlEN  AXD  MEXSATIOX. 

Collections  of  grey  matter  constituting  tlie  sensory  ganglia  int<*rvene  between  th«; 
spinal  centres 'and  the  supreme  heiiiijipherical  pingTia.  AuHtomical  relationn 
of  different  givy  nuclei  yet  uncertain,  but  nerve-fibres  certainly  connected  with 
their  cells.  Sexism ir}'  ganglia  with  connected  motor  nuclei  the  centres  of  inde- 
iiendent  resrtiuii— of  Mensori«motor  movements:  exampl<-!».  Sensations  not 
innate  in  man,  l>iit  acquired  by  gnulual  formation ;  difference  between  him 
and  the  animaU  in  this  regard.  The  idea  of  orj^anization  necessary  to  thf 
just  interpretation  of  sensation;  aavimilation  and  differentiation.  Assodation 
of  sensations.  Sensori-motor  act^  both  irrrgular  and  eo-ortlinate ;  of  co- 
onlinate  acts,  Mome  ars  primary  iuitomatic,  others  secondary  automatic. 
Pen»istence of  sensorimotor  acts  in  aaimab after  the  removal  of  their  eovbral 
hemispberrs.  Aeqnireil  sensori-motor  sets  eonstitute  a  grvat  part  of  the  dailv 
action  of  life ;  illustrations^  Psyclological  view  of  sensation  at  varia&ee  witL 
physiological  facts.  Subordination  of  the  sensory  centres  to  the  oersbrmi 
ganglia.  Causes  of  diMirder  of  tlt«'  sensory  ganglia:  {a\  original  defects  ; 
{h)  excessive  stimulation  ;  <c)  quantity  and  qudUty  of  bloo*l ;  {!)  i«flex  inrita- 
tion;  (f)  influence  of  cerebral  hcnn^phorea  if>.  Concluding  remarlis  on  th<* 
analogy  between  the  funetioaa  v\  the  sensory  centres  and  of  the  spinal 
centres yVif^  90-l*ii' 


COSTBSTS.  Bi 

CHAPTER  V. 

TUB  mmMML  CBBBBftAL  CSKTBI4  AJID  IDEATION. 

Cortied  e«U«  of  Um  b«misph«rM  Um  centres  of  Ideation.  No  certain  knowlodn 
of  the  Auctions  of  diflcrent  conrolations.  Cortical  celU  tbe  centres  of  tnA- 
pendent  reaction ;  of  ideomotor  moremonts,  wbicb  may  take  place  without 
will  and  withoot  consciousness  :  illostrationiL  Notion  of  innate  idea  unten- 
able. Idea  a  grsdual  oiganlsation.  Different  eignificatiou  of  an  idea  accofdiug 
to  different  etates  of  culture.  The  so<aUed  fundamental  or  unirenal  in* 
tuitioosL  Diflorent  modes  of  action  of  idea :  (o)  on  morrmenta»  roluntaij 
and  involuntary,  conecions  and  unconscious ;  {b)  on  the  sensorr  nncli% — 
pbjiiologicalljT,  ae  a  regular  part  of  mental  ftinction ;  fiathologicaflj,  in  tlia 
production  of  hallucinations ;  U)  on  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  : 
Ulnstrationa ;  {d)  on  other  ideas:  reflection  or  deliberation.  Relation  of 
eooeciousnees  to  Ideational  actiTitj.  Comparison  of  ideas  with  morements  in 
ni^utl  to  their  aaaociation,  their  rdation  to  consciousness^  and  the  limited 
fnwcr  which  the  mind  hae  over  them.  The  character  of  the  particular  aeso* 
ciation  of  Ideas  determined  by  (a)  the  indindual  nature,  {h)  special  life* 


esperience.  Need  of  an  indlTidual  psychology.  General  laws  of  aeeociation 
of  ideas.  ConclttdiniK  remarks  on  the  illustration  of  Von  Baer*s  law  of  piuyuas^ 
from  the  general  to  Ute  special  in  derelopment,  afforded  by  the  development 
of  ideas Pm9$  125—147 

CHAPTER  TI. 

02C  KMOTIOir. 

Eolation  of  emotion  to  idea.    Influence  of  the  state  of  nerre-element  on  cmocioo. 
Idea  faTuunble  to  eelf-cz)^«u«ion  is  agreeable ;  an  idra  onpoeed  to  sp|f-eipan< 


lteMgr»<cable.     Ap|«tite  or  ileaine  for  agrveable  Blimuiua»  and  repulsion  or 
avoiilaace  of  a  painful  one,  as  Motir^  of  action.     Equilibrium  between  indi- 


vidual and  his  aunuvndiui:*  not  accomfianied  with  desire.  Intellectual  life 
docs  not  fumiah  the  impolsi*s  to  action,  but  the  deeirw  do.  Charsctrr  of 
emotion  drtmnlned  bv  the  nature  of  extt-mal  stimulus,  and  by  the  comlition 
of  nrrve-«Wment«  ori;^nal,  or  as  modified  by  culture  ComMthesia  Nervous 
centiua  of  ideas  and  emutiona  the  eanie :  emotiona  aa  many  and  various  aa 
ideaa.  Fmfekieai  tmt^  ;  bow  determineil  f  The  conrrption  of  the  efo  ami  the 
moral  erase.  Intim-ite  connexioM  of  einotioB  with  the  oTicaoi*-  life  ;  illuetra* 
lion  of  their  ivciprsi-al  Influence.  Action  of  di««>idcnnl  enioti.in.  Primitive 
|«aaian^  aceonling  to  8pinoca.  DilKculties  of  the  psycholi»pcal  method  of 
■Indjring  emotion.  Iferrditary  action  in  the  impMVfnimt  nf  human  feelin|^ 
Iaw  of  praiffias  fhmi  the  |p«ernl  to  thr  s|«»cia],  rxhiUted  in  tbe  devel«Miment 
«if  the  rmotione /'ofr  lli— 1«7 

CHAPTER   VII. 

ox  TOUT  ION. 

Tbr  will  n«il  a  ainicie,  uii<lecompoeablo  fiKtiIty  of  uniT'>rm  power,  I  <it  varies  m  its 


—  -  —  — •»--»  —    — , ,'  —  — — -    —  »         »         —  ~ — 

varir« :  diffeen  in  quantity  and  qQ.iliry.  acctmlnifc  to  the  pr«ce«liiig  fHlec< 

IMS.     AoufUiafC  to  the  common  virw  u<  it,  an  aUiraclion  i«  ma«le  into  n 

meiaphyw«-al  entity.     8clf.conacionsoo%  revMla  tb«*  MrticuUr  a..te  of  mind 

iff  the  mnoimt,  but  not  the  bmg  sstire  ^T  causes  •«  «bit*h  it  d«  |«nd« ;  hence 

the  ufuniiMi  of   flkve-wilL      Examtdrs  t   im  madmAn,  drankar^l,  Ac.      The 

4mi§m  in  the  pnrti^uUr  volition  la  .i  i  <^ult  of  a  ^aaJnally  rtftH-tMl  mental 

*j|pinimli«*n  :  a  phymrol  neceeeity,  n<4  ':  marending  or  antici|.atiiig,  Imt  eon- 

Ummkm^i  with,  oxperit  nee.     Ermneone  !••  'luna  ae  tu  the  antoi  ratic  puwer  of 

win.      Its  actual  |^«cr  rmnidtreil  (1     ••ver  m«ivementa,  aa<l  (t)  over  tbe 

mental  spiratians.     1.  Over  movumni*  ^    i«)  no  power  over  tli^  involuntary 

movemvnta  oaeeatial  to  Iif« ;  fjk)  no  |  'wer  to  eifert  voluntAnr  nio«rmrata 

until  th^  hnvo  hren  «cqnirvd  by  pnct.  •  ;  If)  c«nnut  f«ntn>l  i:.^  mean^  can 


•nhr  will  the  enmt  1.  Ovrr  manlnl  « i  •  rattona :  {m\  the  i;>raiuiion  cif  idea% 
ani  «f  their  MMclatii'iis  in^peadaat  of .  -  .  <i)  its  im|«>tency  in  i  le  early  st^ia 
*4  msfl  d»fulopm>nt  ^Jn  the  Jtmrnm  r\  M  and  in  the  mvace  :  •)  cannot  call 
up  a  fsrtirular  train  '»f  thou;dit,  or  <ltMi>  ^  a  train  of  thought, « v^  through 
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aasociatious  of  itlciis  tliat  arc  beyoiitl  its  control,  and  sotuctiiiies  not  at  all.  A.h 
many  centres  of  volitional  reaction  in  the  brain  as  there  arc  centres  of  ideas. 
Volition  built  no  from  residua  of  previous  volitions  of  a  like  kind.  To  the 
freest  action  of  tiio  will  tliem  arc  uccesstir}'  an  uniin]>eded  association  of  ideas 
and  a  strong  ricrBonality.  Character  not  detennincil  by  the  will,  but  dctcr- 
ttiiiiing  it  in  tne  particular  act.  Kchition  of  emotion  to  volition.  Differences 
iti  the  quality  and  cner<(3'  of  the  will.  Will  the  hi<rhest  foive  in  nature  ;  its 
Ijighest  function  creative — initiating  a  new  development  of  nature. 

Page  168-190 

CHArTER  VIII. 

021  ACTUATION. 

Movements  leave  behind  them  rcsiilua  in  the  motor  centres,  whence  a  repository 
of  latent  or  abstract  niovemcuts.  Kotor  residua  or  intuitions  intervene  be- 
tween motive  and  act,  and  are  related  to  conception  on  the  reactive  sido  as 
sensation  is  on  the  receptive  side.  Acttuiti<m  proposed  for  the  ])s^'chologicaI 
designation  of  this  de|»nrtmcnt.  Motor  intuitions  mostly  innate  m  animals, 
at'i|uired  in  man.  Illustrations  from  vision,  speech,  the  pluMiomena  of  hypno- 
tiitm,  paralysis,  insanity,  &c.  Aphasia  in  its  bearing.^  on  nuitor  intuitions. 
Muscular  hallucinations.  C'o-ordmute  convulsions.  Tiie  iiiusi:ular  sense- ;  its 
relation  to  the  motor  intuitions,  and  the  neces-vir^*  jNivt  which  it  plays  in 
mental  function.  The  ^nll  acta  \\\to\\  mu>cles  iu'lia^ctly  through  tlie  motor 
nervous  centres.  Onlerly  sulionli nation  of  nervous  centres  in  the  expn*ssion 
oi  the  will  in  action.  Natural  diifeivnces  between  diUerent  piTbons,  in  the 
I)ower  of  expression,  by  sjiecch  or  othenvise Patjc  \^\ — 20S 

CHAPTER   IX. 

ON   MEMORY  AND   IMAGINATION. 

Memory  exists  in  fvery  org-anic  element  of  the  IhmIv— an  organic  registration  uf 
impressions.  No  nicnmry  of  what  we  liave  not  had  rxjM'iirnce,  and  no  exi»c- 
lirmi*  ever  eniin-ly  ftii^otten.  l*hy>iu!<i;:ic;il  idf..-*  of  assimilation  and 
ditreieiitiati-in  ni'ir.vsarv  to  the  interpr-'tiititMi  of  its  plifiutniena.  Power  of 
imagination  built  up  liv  the  a>sintilatioii  not  only  t>t'  the  like  in  ideas,  but 
also  of  the  ndations  <if  id*-a.s.  Its  ftrtuhtctirr  or  eivative  |n>wit  is,  in  its 
highest  display,  involuntary  and  uneousi  ious  :  it  isthr  Mipreme  manifestation 
of  organ i«  rv«»hitioii.  Krhitiou  nf  memory  to  im  •v^inatiim.  The  action  uf 
imagination.  DiUVn  imvs  in  the  iharaeter  of  nieinoi y  in  diHV'n*nt  ik'^mmi**. 
Manifold  disorders  to  whieh  memory  is  liable.  Tli>'  memory  of  early  youth 
and  of  old  age.     No  exact  memory  uf  )Kiiu  :  why  f     .     .     •     J*ifje  2t»^-  -'J2 

PART  II. 

T//K   PArilnLOGY   OF  MI.Mt. 

CllAlTEU   I. 

»'X  Tin:  r.\i  >i:s  UF  inhaxiiv. 

CoueurrvDce  of  «  auses  in  the  production  of  Insfinity.  Mural  and  pliVHieal  eau^en 
cannot  lie  exactly  di.M*riminatt*<l.  J'reifiyntxiti'j  rau%.  * .-  the  intUn  ii«-e  of  eivili- 
zation  ;  ov<  r•|M>p^bltion  and  the  struggle  for  exist*  •  e  ;  nver*ciowdiug  and 
insanitary  •  ••nditions ;  eager  pufMUt  of  wenltli,  a  I  deterioration  uf  the 
moral  natnt  :  nex  ;  edueation  ;  r-Hgion  ;  condition  •  '  life  ;  age  and  tH>riod  of 
life  ;  heieti  ■  irj*  iiretlisiM'^ition.  I'litjimutc  caf9c%  oj  Minlerof  the  ideational 
ei-ntres:— ('  (Anginal  tlilferenees  in  eon<>titutiou -i-  ini|»erfeetly  dcvelojuil 
bmins  of  t'.'  nderoi-i-phalic  ty]N*,  (/')  eretiuism,  (rl  a  .M  of  developUK'Ut  l>y 
disease,  (#/)  :!ie  insane  temfMrament.  or  xieun»Ms  h|*.i%i  ilea  ;  ('Jj  (Quantity  and 
oualitj  of  til'  bloo.1 — aniemja  and  < oiigt^stion ;  alcuh**).  oiutu,  and  other  nie*!!- 
cmal  »Q)>st.iii>i*s,  organic  |iois««u  inti«i«lueed  Iruni  wit)  it  or  br«-d  in  the  ImmIx, 
ami  dcfecti\<  development  of  the  M  »•«!  ilM*lf:  <«!)  K«  ^'  \  irrit-iTion  or  iiatholn 
i;ii-al  syiupi'iiy  — illustnaions  :  \4»  K.\er>sive  functi*".  .1  u«  tivii\— overwi»rk. 


^tiNitioiM]  HKitfltitMi,  «1i-i»n-«siii^  pn<giionis  ivbynii'al  cxliaii«tion,  kr.  ;  (ft)  Injury 
•n«l  diK««e  of  tin*  l>r.iiii~nlHie«^,  tiimmir,  tubercle,  «\'i)tiiti<.  Coiiclnditiff 
fxmarkii  on  the  tip«-«'iiil  cnnsntiou  of  tlir  lUtrcrcnt  fornui  or  in»niiity.  Mental 
•l«Tiii;{rtneiit  a  niatUT  of  ilcgrcc.  A|»]M*n'lix  of  cases,  illustnitiiigtho  cauaatioti 
i.f  uiaauitv /bfK  223— 2»7 

CHAPTER  II. 

«»N  TIIF.   INSANITY  OF  EAltLV   LIFE. 

Inanity  of  rmiii;;  chiMreti  mtnit  be  of  a  «iin|rf«;  kiud,  the  mental  organizati>»n 
Mt}^  imprrfHt.  (  unvnlicions  prove  fatal  at  tlio  asrliect  ago  :  more  or  I«*<m 
tK^»rwl  ia»*ttitttjik*Anr\aXc%\  with  them  in  aoma  caaea.  Compariiion  of  infant ii*- 
iiiMnity  with  th^  itiMnity  of  animals,  and  with  epilapdc  fiinr.  The  orj*ani/ii- 
ii'Ui  of  larnaor}'  rr«idna,  and  hallucinatuina  of  tha  aeoaea  :  liallucinatiouk  not 
un<*ommon  in*  infanry  ;  examplm.  Choreic  immnittf  and  the  phenoiit«*na  ol 
iit>ntn:ini)iu!Uni.  < >rpmi7»tion  of  id«ni.  liK*ohen*ut  cunTcraation  and  fallnrion^ 
mriiinry  of  child rrn.  ]K*hixion%.  ltcM*mh|an€«  between  mania  of  child r«*n 
and  the  drtinnni  of  ndnltn.  Hallnci nations  produced  by  morbid  idea«.  Tli«* 
difftTrn<*r  Wtwr«'n  /tmrff  and  tmntfmatioA  correaponda  with  the  dinV'nMi«'» 
trtKiren  ti*lU*»*4n  nnd  %nnnuu  Yoxmn  of  iniumity  met  with  in  rhilirv-n 
gmaprd  :— <1)  M*uftiif9ni«,  when  thcrv  i«  a  puwerful  impulse  to  Rome  art  nl 
Ti'tlcnre  ;  {'!)  Ch*»rric  )M/i«fi<f^'xanipleH  ;  (S)  CaialfptoM  iiMvrNiVi^— ill nj^tra 
tfi*n^ ;  (I)  Epiffplic  iHmtnittf,  pMHNtUn^;,  taking  the  iilacv  of,  or  followiji;;,  the 
nMul  cuuvoUion^— 4'\aniplr« ;  (5)  Mania;  {6)  Jm€ia»teMolia  ;  {7)  Ajftcfir* 
*ii*«44/y^<fO  ituuin'iat  or  imfmimrt ;  |irn'cniona  of  the  iuntiuct  of  ft4'lt- 
r.«»*rvation  and  tlic  in^tinrt  for  pro|M^iion,  {f*}  Momi  immmiYj^  — cxamplf^. 
'I  h«*  invanc  chikl  i%  a  d«>t:»'ncrati*  vnrii'tv  or  morbid  kind — never  reverts  to  tin* 
t>l«*  of  any  anim^il  :  tlfrui*l  dc^i-norationH  of  mankind  are  natbvlofpral  h\*'Ki- 
mr%%*,  1  uncliidiji}:  renuiika  U|iiiu  the  Mcming  precocity  of  Tiee  in  iiomr  inj^m** 
rhddtm PtofK  298—331 

ClIArTKK  III. 

Till.  VARIimC>  \»r   IN.^^AMIY. 

I  r/*  ..i**i»* /•**./•- .'»'i«f'*«'—i!i r ha mrteii^tic*.  I^*centrit*itv  and  in'«amtv.  Tlie 
r*  l«ii.*a  nf  (« r  .I'n  Viu'U  «d  t.i!«  nt  to  inanity  «iiH|itayt-d  .  :il»u  the  wt4U-  dilfcr- 
*i  .  i.t«if«'ti  t  M  I  i'^hi'M  ;;«  Miu>  nnd  'tnv  kii.d  of  iii:i-ii.««<  Th«- lnnli^v  and 
Mtr'i  i|  rhan>«*i  r«  oi  a  iiin»n;;h«'r-«lii.it  v  pmlixpitrition.  Ilic dlflennt  vniicti<'^ 
ol  MM  iii*|  ijiw  •«'  t.ll  itiiu  iiko  irrt  ;  divi>iun^— ily^•^('•'  and  i*ietiti'»imt, 
2.  A^  '**rt  I  *  #.'/.  (.«)  tttfi'i^tn  -ihc  naturv  of  it  d«-«crib«J  ami  ilhi*- 
Tr«ir*|  l.y  ri.it  i<  -  .  itiiinM  rj'ioii  «if  -tK  <mu<w«  ami  rxiM.>i!»«»n  of  %\%  frv«|Ornt 
•  •4«nr\iitfi  liiti  t  •!!•  |**y  :  '•»  M'>r**t  /  '\i*.ut»  — itriH-tib's  t'i»  oiitbrrtik  «»f  i»tb«'i 
f*"fn«  tA  Mi<».i.  t\  »i*m« tit.f  «,  nnd  |ii"«iNt4  lor  m  time  a't«r  diaapiwiraticf  i*f 

II  Kf  It'll  •  -  %'\*t :  di«i>..«x«d  ( lii<  ll  ill  tli*  d<';:fiM*rati"n  of  the  mh  iut  «icnti- 
•iMiiu  «-N  ■'  •»•  «.  Vi«'i<iu<.  .ift.  uid  •  t«»>f  of  mond  iiii«.tii'tv  ;  it«>  riifiiii*xi«>it 
"  iih  «*ih«t  I'l  t«  of  m«tit  •!  d«'ran;;«  ll «  nt  nn«l  mitli  ei>ii'*]«y.  S.  /*/«*• 'icN"' 
f  ,m*>M.' '      "  I    i'>t$fo'/,    I'l -|utliti«4    I    •noirmuia    and   liirinti-   ni<l.inrli«ili.i  ; 

Ai  ##. ».A»',  ♦..  lit  liuf*  init  M  and  m*  .n«*li»»]ia,  rhmnir  nn  i  .imti*.  Muili<»>l 
f  1 1^1*1.  Mti*»ii  •  t  MiT.d  d  '*■•  "•  »•.  Tb«  rn'iirv,  viirirti«'«i,  "^  »  i»t««Mi«,  anlci»M"-- 
c4  fviriitd  I '•  .1  ••••«'  itiMni')  <tt%(-iia»'  1  and  ilhnktrul*  •  ••%  •  \iinip)*  «.  Tlio 
ife«lar«*,  v»r  •  t  >  ^\iii|>f  iino.  .tnd  4'<>t«:^-  of  |{«'ii«*r.»i  •••  itional  ii)«.*miI\. 
4.  iktmrm/***  i»  :••  rnd  r)ir*>i'i« .  Cji)*r>i  of  acute  d«  in  tt,  and  r\.iiii|>l«-i» 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OS  TUB  METHOD  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  ML\D. 

**  Irh  Mg^  es  dir  :  oiii  Kerl,  drr  ftpMulirt, 
I«t  WW  no  Thio',  aiif  diirrer  UMe 
Vutt  eiimn  Immtb  Utittt  tm  KrviM  Wrnm  p*fii]irt» 
Tud  riiigi  ttmher  lii'gt  •cIkuip  griuic  Wcide.'* 

Faiui, 

rpHE  right  estimate  of  liis  relations  to  external  nature  has 
-**  ever  been  to  man  a  matter  of  extreme  difliculty  and  unccT- 
tiinty.  In  tbe  savage  state  of  bis  iiifancv  be  feeU  bimscif  so  little 
in  tbe  presence  of  nature's  vastiicvs,  so  belpless  in  conflict  with 
its  resiiitlfss  forces,  that  lie  falls  il<i>ni  in  abject  prtist  ration  before 
iU  various  powers.  Tbe  earth  of  n  sudtlen  heaves  beneath  bis 
trvmUing  feet,  and  bis  sbattenHl  dwellin;:^  bur>'  bim  in  their 
ruins;  tbe  swelling;  waters  overi«is>  their  iiccustoniiMl  boundaries 
and  ifldifTcrently  sweep  away  his  )iri>]ierty  or  lib  life ;  tbe  furious 
hurricane  ruthles*(!v  destrovs  the  bdiour  uf  vcnrs ;  niid  famine  or 
I»i-stiIeDce,  rp«:anU<  <s  of  bis  stn*niiiing  eyes  and  pit«Mius  prayers^ 
stalks  in  desolating  march  tbrou;:h  a  liorror-sitricken  |ic*op]e.  In 
ibe  deep  consciouMiess  of  his  inltviduiil  {lowerles^ness  he  falls 
«'.«iwn  in  an  agony  of  temir  uuA  worships  tbe  c;iuscs  of  his 
ufTerings:  he  deities  tbe  powers  'f  natun%  buiUIs  altars  to  prcH 
I  itiato  tbe  angry  Neptune,  and.  l»y  olb'ring  sacrifices  of  that 
^>hich  is  most  deiir  to  bim,  evtai  Lis  own  fli-sb  and  blood,  hopes 
*  »  nitipite  tlie  fury  of  Pha*bus  .N-ollo  and  to  stay  tbe  dreadful 
.  laQg of  bii  silver  Imiw.  Evetytbin  appears  supernatural  because 
<:  knows  nothing'  of  tbe  natnni! .  ]«ilsied  with  fear,  he  caimot 
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observe  and  investigate ;  himself  he  feels  to  be  insignificant  and 
helpless,  while  to  nature  he  looks  up  with  reverential  awe  as 
mighty  and  all-powerfuL  Beflect  on  the  fearful  feelings  which 
any  apparent  exception  to  the  regular  course  of  nature  even  now 
produces,  on  the  superstitious  dread  which  of  a  certainty  follows 
such  unfamiliar  events  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  realize  the 
extreme  mental  prostration  of  primitive  mankind 

Through  familiarity,  however,  consternation  after  a  while  sub- 
sides, and  the  spirit  of  inquiiy  follows  upon  that  of  reverence ; 
the  prostrate  being  lises  from  his  knees  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  events.  Experience,  sooner  or  later,  reveals  the  uni- 
formity with  which  they  come  to  pass ;  he  discovers  more  or  less 
of  the  laws  of  their  occurrence,  and  perceives  that  he  can  by 
applying  his  knowledge  avoid  much  of  the  damage  which  he 
has  hitherto  suffered — ^that  he  can,  by  attending  to  their  laws, 
even  turn  to  his  profit  those  once  dreaded  physical  forces.  Now 
it  is  that  man  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  a  much  higher  position 
in  nature  than  in  his  infancy  he  had  imagined ;  for  a  time  he 
looks  upon  himself  as  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  things 
around  him ;  and  he  emancipates  himself  in  great  part  from  the 
dominion  of  the  priests  in  whom  he  had  hitherto  believed  as  the 
sacred  propitiators  of  the  gods  whom  his  fears  had  fashioned. 
When  Ids  creeds  are  seen  to  spring  from  an  imperfection  of  the 
intellect,  the  prayers  founded  on  them  are  abandoned  as  marking 
an  imperfection  of  the  will 

Tbales  of  Miletus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  this 
advance  amongst  the  Greeks,  laid  aside  the  priestly  character 
and  stood  forth  as  a  pure  philosopher ;  and  those  who  imme- 
diately followed  him,  and  constituted  the  Ionian  school  of  philo- 
sophy, having  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  unity  between  man 
and  nature,  did  seek  objectively  for  a  first  principle  of  things— 
the  ipyr} — common  to  him  and  the  rest  of  nature.  This  slow  and 
tedious  method  was  soon,  however,  abandoned  for  the  easier  and 
quicker  method  of  deduction  from  oonscionimess :  abstractions 
were  made  from  the  concrete  by  the  active  mind;  and  the 
abstract  ions,  being  then  projected  oat  of  the  mind  and  oonveited 
into  obj'M-tive  realities^  were  looked  upon  and  applied  as  actual 
entities  in  nature.  Anaximander,  diving  into  his  own  mind  and 
finding  something  inconceivable  there^  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
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Uie  Infinite,  and,  tninsrening  it  ontwaids,  was  thenceforth  quite 
content  to  pronounce  it  to  be  the  trae  origin  of  all  things;  whilst 
I^thagotas,  going  perhaps  still  further  into  the  unmeaning;,  pro- 
claimed numbers,  which  are  mere  arbitraiy  symbols,  to  be  actual 
existences  and  tlie  essences  of  things.  Thus  it  was  that  man, 
forgetful  of  his  early  humility,  rose  by  degrees  to  the  creation 
of  the  laws  of  an  external  world  after  the  pattern  of  his  own 
thoughts :  such  motives  as  he  felt  to  influence  his  own  actions 
were  held  also  to  be  the  principles  governing  the  relations  of 
external  objects:  and  natural  phenomena  were  explained  by 
sympathies,  loves,  discords,  hates.  As  the  child  attributes  life 
to  the  dead  objects  around  it,  speaking  to  them  and  thinking 
to  receive  answers  from  them,  so  mankind,  in  the  childhood  of 
thought,  assigns  its  subjective  feelings  to  objective  nature,  en- 
tirely subordinating  the  physical  to  the  metaphysical :  it  is  but 
another  form  of  that  anthropomorphism  by  which  tlie  Dryad 
was  idaced  in  the  tree,  the  Kaiad  in  the  fountain,  Atropoa 
with  her  scissors  near  the  running  life>thread,  and  a  Suu-«^)d 
enthroned  in  the  place  of  a  law  of  graWtation.  As  was  natural, 
nian«  who  thus  imposed  bis  laws  upon  nature,  soon  lost  all  hia 
former  humility,  and  from  one  erroneous  extreme  passed  to  tlie 
opposite :  as  he  once  fell  abjectly  down  iu  an  agony  of  fear,  so 
now  he  rt^«*  proudly  up  in  an  ecstasy  of  conceit. 

The  assertion  tliat  man  is  the  measure  of  tho  universe  was  the 
definite  exi*ri*ssion  of  this  metaphysical  stag<*  of  hutiian  deveIoi>- 
ment  But  it  was  a  state  that  must  plainly  lie  fruit  loss  of  real 
knowledge;  there  could  be  no  general  agn^ement  among  men 
when  each  one  locdccd  into  bi5  own  mind,  and,  arbitrarily  makiii*^ 
what  be  thought  he  found  tli«-re  the  laws  and  principles  of  e.\* 
temal  nature,  constructed  the  laws  of  the  wcirUl  out  of  tlie  dvptln 
of  his  own  consdousnesa.  Disputes  must  continually  arise  about 
wofda  when  wmda  have  not  definite  meanings  :  and  tho  nnavoid- 
aUe  iseue  mtist  be  Sophistry  and  IVrTbooi»nt.  This  Ims  been  so; 
the  Usloty  •  T  the  human  miinl  abowa  that  sa  -tenis  of  scepticism 
hKf  Ngularly  altonated  with  syatema  of  pl.iloaophy.  t^raitfid 
of  aapty  id«iia  and  wild  fuicies^  philoaQ|iliy  !..is  not  been  unlike 
tkoae  htfreii  women  who  would  frin  bair«  tl*  rumbling  of  win«l 
to  be  Ika  it:«4ion  of  oilqwiqg.  ConTincad  < :  the  ^-anity  of  it« 
ambctkwa  ii*teiBpl%Socntea  endoavovad  t>  bring  pliilosopl.y 
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down  from  the  clouds,  introduced  it  into  Uie  cities,  and  applied 
it  to  the  conduct  of  human  life ;  while  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
opposite  as  were  their  professed  methods,  were  both  alive  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  common  disputations,  and  both  laboured  hard 
to  fix  definitely  the  meanings  of  words.  But  words  cannot  attain 
to  definiteness  save  as  li\dng  outgrowths  of  realities,  as  the  exact 
^pressions  of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  increasing  speciality 
of  human  adaptation  to  external  nature.  As  it  is  with  life 
objectively,  and  as  it  is  with  cognition  or  subjective  life,  so  is  it 
with  the  language  in  which  the  phenomena  are  embodied :  in 
the  oiganic  growth  of  a  language  there  is  a  continuous  differen- 
tiation, first  of  nouns  into  substantives  and  adjectives,  then  of 
the  latter  into  adjectives  proper  and  nouns  abstract ;  synouymcs 
again  disappear,  each  getting  its  special  appropriation,  and  super- 
fluous words  arc  taken  up  by  new  developments  and  combi- 
nations of  thought  How,  then,  was  it  possible  that  a  one-sided 
method,  which  entirely  ignored  the  examination  of  nature,  should 
do  more  than  repeat  the  same  things  over  and  over  again  in 
words  which,  though  they  might  be  different,  were  yet  not  less 
indefinite  ?  The  results  have  answered  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
method ;  for,  after  being  in  fashion  for  more  than  tM^o  thousand 
years,  nothing  has  been  established  by  it ;  "  not  only  what  was 
assei-ted  once  is  asserted  still,  but  what  was  a  question  once  is  a 
(question  still,  and  instead  of  lieing  resolved  by  discussion  is 
only  fixed  and  fed."  O 

Perhaps  if  men  hml  always  lived  in  the  sunny  climes  of  the 
soutli,  where  the  luxuriance  of  natuns  allowed  of  huiiiau  indo- 
lence, they  might  have  contiinied  vainly  to  speculate ;  but  when 
they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  Kature  in  the  nigged  nortli, 
and  were  driven  to  force  by  peroevering  labour  the  means  of 
subsistence  from  her  sterile  liosom,  then  there  arose  the  necessity 
to  observe  her  processes  and  investigate  her  secret  ways.  There 
was  an  unavoidaMr  intending  of  the  mind  to  the  idealities  of 
nature;  and  this  practice,  which  the  exigencies  of  living  first 
enforced,  liecamo  in  the  fulness  of  time  with  those  who  had 
leisui-e  and  ojiportunity  the  disposition  consciously  to  interrogate 
and  interi>ret  Natui**.  In  Koger  Bacon,  we  see  the  human  mind 
striving  unconscimi  ly,  as  it  were,  after  the  true  method  of 

i})  s. .  NotM  >it  i\w  fad  of  the  Clui]it«n. 
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development ;  while  in  the  Chancellor  Booon,  trho'8y8tematized 
the  )>riuci]#le8  and  laid  down  the  rules  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy, we  oliserve  it  doing  with  design  and  method  that  wliich 
it  had  hitherto  been  blindly  aiming  at.  But  as  it  is  with  the 
infant,  so  was  it  with  humanity ;  action  preceded  consciousness, 
and  Bacon  himself  wa.^  the  efflux  of  a  spirit  which  prevailed  and 
not  the  creator  of  it  By  thus  humbling  himself  to  obey,  man 
has  conquered  nature;  and  those  plenteous  ''fruits  and  invented 
works"  which  Bacon  confidently  anticiimtcd  as  **  8iK>nsors  and 
sureties"  for  the  truth  of  his  method,  have  been  reaped  in  the 
richest  abundance. 

It  seems  strange  enough  now  to  us  that  men  should  nut  have 
SfMmer  hit  upon  the  excellent  and  profitable  method  of  induction. 
How  came  it  to  pass  tlmt  when  they  surveyed  oiganic  nature,  as 
Aristotle  notably  did,  they  (aileil  to  perceive  the  progress  in 
ilevelopmcnt  from  the  general  and  simple  to  tlie  special  and 
oiroplex,  which  is  evident  throughout  it  ?    Had  they  but  formu- 
Lirixed  this  law  of  increasing  speciality  and  complexity  in  organic 
ndaptattoii  to  extenml  nature,  then  they  bud  scarcely  failed  tii 
apply  it  to  con^'ious  human  development ;  and  that  would  Imvu 
been  to  c^aUish  detluctively  the  necessity  of  the  inductive 
metlnxL    Unfortonat^'Iy,  Aristotle  8to<Ml  alone ;  and  it  remains 
his  {Kirticnlar  merit  to  have  fortn^een  in  some  sort  the  value  of 
tlie  inductive  meth<Kl.     Had  he  also  consistently  followetl  it  in 
imcticc,  which  he  «litl  not,  there  was  an  impassable  Iiindnin<*n 
to  its  general  adopt  ion,  in  the  moral  errors  engenden*  J  by  the 
luetapliysical    or  tiuhjuctivc   method,  of  which  Plato  was  so 
powfiful  a  rrpreseut.it ivi*  and  so  influential  an  exponent.    Man, 
as  tb4*  measure  <if  tlu*  univi*rs<\  esteenu^d  hinim*lf  far  too  highly 
to  de^<H*nd  to  be  the  ^  n-aut  and  intA*r]>n*ter  of  nature ;  and  this 
cmni(H»iu  conceit  n<t  only  iifUxted  his  conception  of  ids  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  n.iMire,  but  i»enneat(Hl  his  social  n  (ture,  anil 
vitiatt-d  his  whole  lia  :t  of  thought :  the  HUfterstitiou^  levereuce 
of  the  Greek  who  wo  .  I  put  to  ditith  a  victoriouit  genet  I  because 
he  ha«l  left  his  dead  luihuried  on  the  fiild  of  battle,  must  have 
prveiited  Aristotle  fi  :u  anutuuiii^  examination  of  th«-  4ructure 
of  tlie  human  body.    The  same  emirv  an*  continually  ^  <|>iiearing 
in  homan  histnty :  %i !  A  liap|wn«Hl  in  tip'  Middle  Ais^  May  illuii- 
tmlef«'rns  the  liabit    r  Greek  thought;  Tor  at  that  tim«  mistaken 
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religious  prejudice  allied  itself  most  closely  with  tbe  metaphy- 
sical method  ivhich  exalted  man  so  much  over  the  rest  of  nature, 
opposing  most  virulently  the  birth  of  positive  science,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  to  degrade  him ;  and  for  a  time  it  was  almost 
doubtful  which  would  win.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  the 
erroneous  method  was  triumphant  in  Greece  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  Christy  when  it  is  only  recently  in  England,  in  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  after  Christ,  that  the  barbarian's  reverence 
for  a  dead  body  has  permitted  anatomical  dissection,  and  when 
the  finger-bone  of  a  saint,  or  a  rag  of  his  clothing,  is  still  trea- 
sured up,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  a  most  precious  relic 
endued  with  miraculous  virtues !  The  evil  of  the  metaphysical 
metho<l  was  not  intellectual  deficiency  only,  but  a  corresponding 
baneful  moral  error. 

The  adoption  of  the  inductive  method,  which  makes  man  the 
servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature,  is  in  reality  the  systematic 
pursuance  of  the  law  of  progress  in  organic  development ;  it  is 
the  conscious  intending  of  the  mind  to  external  realities,  the 
submitting  of  the  imderstanding  to  things — ^in  other  words,  tlie 
increasing  speciality  of  internal  adjustment  to  exteinal  impres- 
sions ;  and  the  result  is  a  victory  by  obedience,  an  individual 
increase  through  adaptation  to  outward  relations,  in  accord<ance 
with  the  so-called  principle  of  natural  selection.  Tlie  mental 
capacity  of  one  who  is  deprived  of  any  one  of  his  senses,  which 
ore  the  inlets  to  impressi<in8  from  without,  or  the  gateways  of 
knowledge,  is  less  than  that  of  one  who  U  in  the  full  ]K)Sse8- 
sion  of  all  his  senses ;  and  the  great  advances  in  science  have 
uniformly  corresponded  with  the  invention  of  some  instrument 
by  which  the  power  of  the  senses  has  been  increased,  or  their 
range  of  action  extended.  Astronomy  is  that  which  the  eye  has 
been  enabled  to  see  by  the  aid  of  the  telescoi)e ;  the  revelations  of 
the  inmost  processes  of  nature  have  been  due  to  the  inci-eased 
power  of  nsion  which  tlie  microsco}ie  has  conferred;  tlif  ex- 
tremely delicate  balance  has  supplied  to  science  a  nuiifrical 
exactness;  the  spectrum  has  furnished  a  means  of  analysing 
the  constitution  of  the  li^avenly  bodies;  and  the  galvannmeter 
already  gives  the  most  Impeful  presage  of  important  discoveries 
in  nervous  function.  Tin  <  >iigh  the  senses  has  knowledge  entered; 
and  the  intellect  has  in  turn  devised  means  for  extendin;^^  the 
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action  and  increasing  the  diacriminating  exactness  of  the  senses: 
there  have  been  action  and  reaction  and  progressive  specialization 
and  complication  thereofl  The  two  aspects  of  this  relation  we 
desi^^nate,  in  their  highest  manifestations,  as  cognition  and 
action,  or  science  and  art 

Thus  much  con^miwg  the  historical  evolution  of  the  induc- 
tive method.  But  now  comes  the  important  question,  whether 
it  is  available  for  the  study  of  the  whole  of  nature.  Can  we 
apply  the  true  inductive  and  objective  method  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  psychical  as  well  as  of  physical  nature  t  In  the  latter 
case,  it  has  long  received  universal  sanction ;  but  in  tlie  study  of 
a  roan's  mind  it  is  still  a  question  what  metliod  should  rightly 
be  employed.  Plainly,  it  is  not  possible  by  simple  observation 
of  others  to  form  true  inductions  as  to  their  mental  phenomena ; 
the  defect  of  an  observation  which  reaches  only  to  the  visible 
results  of  invisible  operations,  exposes  us  without  protection  to 
the  hypocrisy,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  individual ;  and 
the  positive  tendency,  which  no  one  can  avoid,  to  interpret  the 
action  of  another  mind  according  to  the  measure  of  one's  oikh,  to 
live  not  what  is  in  the  object,  but  what  is  in  the  subject,  fru- 
quently  vitiates  an  assumed  penetration  into  motives.  If  we  call 
to  our  aid  the  principles  of  the  received  system  of  psychology, 
utattera  are  not  mended;  for  its  ill-defined  terms  and  va^o 
traditicins,  injuriously  affecting;  our  {lerceptions,  and  ovemiling 
the  understanding,  do  not  fail  to  confuse  and  falsify  infereni*es. 
It  must  nnfortonately  be  added  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
|»li}  Hiological  science  it  is  i^uite  impossible  to  ascertain,  by 
olmn'ation  and  experiment,  the  nature  of  those  oiganic  pro- 
cc><*acs  which  are  the  bodily  conditions  of  nicntal  phenomcmL 
Tliere  woold  appear,  then,  to  be  no  help  for  it  but  to  have  entire 
Roourae  to  tlie  {mychological  method — that  method  of  intcrn>* 
fating  self<ouscioosness  whi«  h  has  found  ao  much  favonr  at  all 
tana's.  Before  maldqg  any  Mich  admission,  let  this  reflection  l*e 
weighed:  that  the  instinctive!  iisnis  of  mankind  commonly  i*ni- 
eedcs  the  lecognition  of  systematic  method ;  that  mm.  with«>ut 
knowing  vhy»  do  follow  a  iiuiaa  which  there  exist  veqr  g^'^'d 
n-aaons  for.  Xay  mote :  tho  iiractical  instincts  of  tnat^irlyyi  of-  .q 
week  beDeflcially  in  an  actuJ  eontiadiotion  to  their  ptofe»-<  d 
ductrioea    Whea  in  the  Middle  Ages  faith  was  pat  in  tlie 
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philosophy  of  the  schools,  the  interrogation  of  nature  by  experi- 
ment was  going  on  in  many  places;  and  the  superstitious  people 
that  believe  in  the  direct  interference  of  spirits  or  of  gods,  still 
adopt  such  means  of  self-protection  as  a  simple  experience  of 
nature  teaches.  Man  does  not  consciously  determine  his  method 
and  then  enter  upon  it ;  he  enters  blindly  upon  it,  and  at  a 
certain  stage  awakes  to  consciousness.  In  the  onward  flowing 
stream  of  nature's  oi^ganic  evolutiou,  life  first  becomes  self- 
conscious  in  man :  in  the  slumbering  mental  development  of 
mankind,  it  is  the  genius  who  at  due  time  awakens  to  active  con- 
sciousness the  sleeping  century.  It  would  indeed  go  hard  with 
mankind  if  they  must  act  wittingly  before  they  acted  at  alL 

Two  facts  come  out  very  distinctly  from  a  candid  observation 
of  the  state  of  thought  at  the  present  day.  One  of  these  is  the 
little  favour  in  which  metaphysics  is  held,  and  the  veiy  general 
conviction  that  there  is  no  profit  in  it:  the  consequence  of  which 
firmly  fixed  belief  is,  that  it  is  cultivated  as  a  science  only  by 
those  whose  particular  business  it  is  to  do  so,  who  are  engaged 
not  in  action,  wherein  the  true  balance  of  life  is  maintained,  but 
in  dreaming  in  professorial  chairs ;  or  if  by  any  others,  by  the 
ambitious  youth  who  goes  tlirough  an  attack  of  metaphysics  as 
a  child  goes  through  an  attack  of  measles,  getting  haply  an 
immunity  from  a  similar  affectioii  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  or 
lastly,  by  the  untrained  and  immature  intellects  of  those  meta- 
physical dabblers  who  continue  youths  for  life.  A  second  fact» 
which  has  scarcely  yet  been  suflBciently  weighed,  is  the  extreme 
favour  in  which  biography  is  held  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
lai^  development  which  it  is  receiving. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  import  of  biography.  As  tlu'  business 
of  a  man  in  the  worM  is  action  of  some  kind,  and  as  Iiis  action 
undoubtedly  results  from  the  relations  between  him  and  his 
surroundings,  it  is  plain  that  biography,  which  estimates  both 
the  individual  and  his  circumstanrcs,  and  displays  their  re- 
act ioiis,  can  alone  give  an  adequate  :i<  count  of  the  maiu  What 
was  the  mortal's  force  of  character,  v  hut  was  the  force  of  circum- 
8taiM'e8,how  he  struggled  with  them,  .uid  how  he  was  affectetl  by 
thcnt, — ^what  was  the  life-product  umlcrthe  particular  conditions 
of  its  evolution: — ^these  are  the  questions  which  a  good  biography 
aspiivs  to  answer.    It  regards  men  as  concrete  beings,  acknow- 
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ledgeB  the  differences  between  them  in  characters  and  capabilities, 
recognises  the  helpful  or  baneful  influence  of  surroundings,  and 
patiently  unfolds  tlie  texture  of  life  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  elements  out  of  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  it 
has  been  worked.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  application  of  positive 
science  to  liuuian  life,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  No  marvel,  then,  that 
biography  forms  so  laige  a  part  of  the  literature  of  tlie  day,  and 
that  novels,  its  more  or  less  faithful  mirrors,  are  in  so  great 
request  Tlie  instincts  of  mankind  are  here,  as  heretofore  in 
advance  of  systematic  knowledge  or  niethod 

On  tlie  otlier  liand,  the  metaphysician  deals  with  man  as  an 
abstract  or  ideal  being,  postulates  him  as  a  certain  constant 
quantity,  and  thereupon  confidently  enunciates  empty  propo- 
sitaona.  The  consequence  is»  that  metaphysics  has  never  made 
any  advance,  but  lias  only  appeared  in  new  garb ;  nor  can  it  in 
tnith  advance,  unless  some  great  addition  is  made  to  the  inborn 
power  of  the  human  muid.  It  surely  ai)<:ues  no  little  conceit  in 
any  one  to  lielieve  that  what  Plato  and  Descartes  have  not  done, 
ho,  following  the  same  method,  will  do  *  Plato  interrogated  his 
own  mind,  and  set  forth  its  answers  with  a  clearness,  subtlety, 
and  ek*g:mce  of  style  that  is  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable ; 
until  then  the  very  unlikely  event  of  a  better  mind  than  his 
nakin;:  its  a|ft|»earance,  his  system  luay  well  remain  as  the 
adequate  repn-sH^ntative  of  what  the  ni'^taphysical  metho«l  can 
acoom]>Ii<h.  Su|ier9cdctl  by  a  more  fruitful  method,  it  ui  prac- 
tically olisoletc*;  and  its  rare  advocate,  when  such  an  one  is 
fnood,  may  be  nuid,  like  the  Aturian  jiurrrtt  of  which  Hutnlioldt 
telKto  i^peak  in  the  language  of  an  extinct  tribe  toa]H.*opIe 
which  understand  him  not.f 

Bat  the  nietli<«d  of  interrogating  m-liHronsciouHncAS  may  be 
cmpk»y-l,  and  U  laigely  employed,  w/liout  carrj-ing  it  to  a 
\\\\}  «ical  extn*me.    Kiupirical  psych*  !<igy,  founded  on  dirtd 
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consciousness  as  distinguished  from  the  transeenderUal  conscious- 
ness on  which  metaphysics  is  based,  claims  to  give  a  faithful 
record  of  our  different  states  of  mind  and  their  mutual  relations, 
and  has  been  extravagantly  lauded,  by  the  Scotch  school,  as  an 
inductive  science.  Its  value  as  a  science  must  plainly  i^est  upon 
the  sufBciency  and  reliability  of  consciousness  as  a  witness  of 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  mind.  Is  the  foundation  then 
sulSciently  secure?  It  may  well  be  doubted;  and  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

(a.)  There  are  but  few  individuals  who  are  capable  of  attending 
to  the  succession  of  phenomena  in  their  own  minds ;  such  intro- 
spection demanding  a  particular  cultivation,  and  being  practised 
with  any  degree  of,  or  pretence  to,  success  by  those  only  who 
have  learned  the  terms,  and  been  imbued  with  the  theories,  of 
the  system  of  psychology  supposed  to  be  thereby  established. 
And  with  what  success  ? 

(b.)  There  is  no  agreement  between  those  who  have  acquired 
the  power  of  introspection :  and  men  of  apparently  equal  culti- 
vation and  capacity  will,  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  confi- 
dence, lay  down  directly  contradictor}'  propositions.  It  is  not 
possible  to  convince  either  opponent  of  error,  as  it  might  be  in  a 
matter  of  objective  science,  because  he  appeals  to  a  witness 
whose  evidence  can  be  taken  by  no  one  but  himself,  and  whose 
veracity,  tliei'efore,  cannot  be  tested.  He  brings  fon.vard  the 
factitious  deliverances  of  his  individual  consciousness,  but  no  fact 
which  is  caiMible  of  being  demonstrated  to  another  mind. 

(c.)  To  direct  consciousness  inwardly  to  the  observation  of  a 
particular  state  of  mind  is  to  isolate  that  activity  for  the  time,  to 
cut  it  off  from  its  relations,  and,  therefore,  to  render  it  unnatural 
In  order  to  observe  its  own  action,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mini  I 
pause  from  actiWty ;  and  yet  it  is  the  train  of  activity  tliat  is  in 
be  observed.  As  long  as  you  cannot  effect  the  pause  necessary 
for  self-contomplation,  there  can  be  no  observation  of  the  current 
of  activity  :  if  Uie  pause  is  effected,  then  t1u*re  can  be  nothing 
to  observe.  This  cannot  be  accounted  a  vain  and  theoretical 
objection,  fnr  the  results  of  introspection  to<>  snrely  confirm  its 
validity:  uhat  was  a  question  once  is  a  question  still,  and 
instead  of  b«'ing  resolved  by  introspective  analysis  is  only  fixed 
and  fed.  (^ 
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(d)  The  madman's  delusion'  is  of  itself  snflBcient  to  excite 
profound  distrust,  not  only  in  the  objective  truth,  but  in  the 
subjective  worth,  of  the  testimony  of  an  individuars  self-con- 
sciousness. Descartes  laid  down  the  test  of  a  true  XycViet  to  be 
that  which  the  mind  could  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive:  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  clearly  and  distinctly  conceived  than 
another,  it  is  commonly  the  madman*s  delusion.  No  mar>'el, 
then,  that  psychologists,  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  have  held 
that  the  veracity  of  consciousness  is  to  be  relied  upon  only  under 
certain  rules,  from  the  violation  of  which.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
believed,  the  contradictions  of  philosophy  have  arisen.  On  what 
evidence,  then,  do  the  rules  rest  ?  Either  on  the  evidence  of 
consciousness,  whence  it  happens  that  each  philosopher  and  each 
lunatic  has  his  own  rules,  and  no  advance  is  made ;  or  upon  the 
ol«ervation  and  judgment  of  mankind,  to  confess  which  is  very 
much  like  throwing  self-cons(^iousness  overboanl — not  othen^'ise 
than  as  was  advantageously  done  by  positive  science  when  the 
figures  on  the  thermometer,  and  not  the  subjective  feelings  of 
heat  or  cold,  were  recognised  to  be  the  true  test  of  the  indi- 
vidual's temperature. 

It  is  not  merely  a  chnigo  against  self-consciousness  that  it  is* 
iH>t  reliable  in  that  of  which  it  d«)i*'i  give  information;  but  it  is 
a  ]»roirabIe  chaigo  against  it  that  it  does  not  give  any  account 
of  a  large  and  ini|iortant  [lart  of  our  ni<*ntal  activity;  its  light 
re.iches  only  to  states  of  conscious ie9s,  noX  to  states  of  niimL 
It54  evidence,  Uieu,  is  not  only  untrustworthy  sa\c  under  ctm- 
dit  ions  which  it  nowise  helps  us  to  fix,  but  it  is  of  little  value, 
Uvause  it  hat  ref«;rcnce  only  to  a  small  )Hirt  of  that  fur  which  its 
to^'iniony  it  invoked.  May  we  n<*t  then  justly  say  that  sclf- 
Ci»n4rion»ness  is  utterly  in(*oin|H*ttMit  to  suppl}*  the  fucts  for  the 
building  up  of  a  tnily  iudu<ti\u  ]*s>i'hohi;^'  {  Lut  the  following 
lea^wns  farther  wirmnt  tlu*  ansertion : — 

L  It  ia  the  funi.uueutal  maxim  of  the  inducti%*  philosophy 
that  otwerration  should  begin  with  simple  inst.niceai  ascent 
briQg made giBduilly bom  them  through  q^propri.ite generalixa* 
tioti%  and  thai  n«»  paitimlArs  alionid  be  neglacti**!  How  does 
the  ioterrnpition  ^'f  aeIf-coii8cioiisn«-^  fulfil  this  i.tost  juH  de- 
muud  t  It  is  a  r..*  thod  which  is  applicable  only  to  mind  at  a 
ki^b  degree  of  dc\  *  lopmeDti  ao  that  it  perfoioebciiinswith  thoae 
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most  complex  instances  which  give  the  least  certain  information; 
while  it  passes  completely  by  mind  in  its  lower  stages  of  develop- 
ment, so  that  it  ignores  those  simpler  instances  which  give  the 
best  or  securest  informatioi^ln  this  it  resembles  the  philosopher 
who,  while  he  gazed  upon  the  stars,  fell  into  the  water ;  "for  if/' 
as  Bacon  says,  "  he  had  looked  down,  he  might  have  seen  the  stars 
in  the  water,  but,  looking  aloft,  he  could  not  see  the  water  in  the 
stars."  O  Where  has  the  animal  any  place  in  the  accepted  system 
of  psychology  ?  or  the  child,  the  direction  of  whose  early  mental 
development  is  commonly  decisive  of  its  future  destiny?  To 
speak  of  induction  where  so  many  important  instances  are  neg- 
lected, and  others  are  selected  according  to  caprice  or  the  ease 
of  convenience,  is  to  rob  the  word  of  all  definite  meaning,  and 
most  mischievously  to  misuse  it  A  psychology  which  is  truly 
inductive  must  follow  the  order  of  nature,  and  begin  where  mind 
begins  in  the  animal  and  infant,  gradually  rising  thence  to  those 
higher  and  more  complex  mental  phenomena  which  the  intro- 
spective philosopher  discerns  or  thinks  he  discerns.  Certainly 
it  may  be  said,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  inferences  as  to  the 
mental  phenomena  of  the  cliild  can  be  correctly  formed  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  adult  mind.  But  it  is  exactly  because  such 
erroneous  inferences  have  been  made,  that  the  mental  phenomena 
of  the  child  have  been  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  and 
that  psychology  has  not  received  the  benefit  of  the  correction 
which  a  fiedthfal  obscr\'ation  of  them  would  have  furnished.  It 
was  the  physiologist  who  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  lower 
animals,  "  having  entered  firmly  on  the  true  road,  and  submitting 
his  understanding  to  tilings,*'  airived  at  generalizations  which 
were  found  to  explain  many  of  the  mental  phenomena  of  the 
cliild,  nud  which  have  furthermore  thrown  so  much  light  ujjon 
the  mental  life  of  the  adult.  The  careful  study  of  the  <:enesis  of 
mind  is  as  necessary  to  a  true  knowledge  of  mental  pluMiomena 
as  the  study  of  its  plan  of  development  0<(nfessedly  is  to  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  bodily  lifa 

Again,  it  might  lie  thought  a  monstn»us  mistake  of  uature  to 
have  brought  forth  s<»  many  idiots  and  lunatics^  setiiig  that 
the  introspective  psyt  hologists,  though  making  a  profusion  of 
induction  with  their  lips,  take  no  notice  whatever  of  tlie  laigo 
collection  of  instance.^  afforded  by  such  unwelcome  anomalies. 
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^Tertainly  it  nuiy  be  said,  and  no  doubt  it  lias  been  said,  that  the 
mental  phenomena  of  the  idiot  or  lunatic  are  morbid,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  concern  psychology.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  con- 
ccm  a  psychology  which  \noleutIy  separates  itself  from  nature 
But  it  is  exactly  because  psychology  has  thus  unwarrantably 
severed  itself  fiom  nature-^of  which  the  so-called  morbid  phe- 
nomena are  no,  less  natural  a  part  than  are  the  phenomena  of 
health — that  it  has  not  sure  foundations;  that  it  is  not  inductive; 
that  it  has  not  received  the  benefit  of  the  corrective  instances 
which  a  faithful  observation  of  the  unsound  mind  woidd  liave 
afforded,/  In  reality  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  presenting  a 
variation  of  conditions  which  cannot  be  produced  artificial!}' — 
the  indaniia  eoniradiehria — furnish  what  in  such  matter  ought 
to  have  been  seized  with  the  utmost  eagerness ;  namely,  actual 
exiierimeuts  well  suited  to  correct  false  generalization  and  to 
otabltsh  the  principles  of  a  truly  inductive  science.  The  laws 
of  mental  action  are  not  miraculously  changed  nor  nsversed  in 
madness,  though  the  conditions  of  their  operation  are  different ; 
and  nature  does  not  recognise  the  artificial  and  iU-starrud 
divisions  which  men,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  not 
unfrpqoently  in  the  interests  of  ignorance,  make. 

2/ConsciousDess  gives  no  account  of  the  c*8sential  materiid 
conditions  which  underlie  rvery  mental  mantt(*stntiun,  and  dt»- 
termine  the  diameter  of  it ;  Ivt  the  function  of  an  individuals 
optic  pinglia  be  aliolislied  by  disease  or  otlu.*r\vlsi\  and  he  would 
nc4  lie  ooQScioQS  that  he  wqs  blind  until  ox|H*rience  had  c<m. 
vinred  him  of  it  On  grumuU  which  will  not  easily  be  shaken 
it  is  now  indeed  admitted,  that  with  ever}*  ilisphiy  of  mental 
acti%nty  tber**  is  a  oonelHtive  change  or  Avnste  of  ner\'ous 
elfuimt;  and  on  the  condition  of  the  material  substratum  must 
depend  the  di-gree and  eliamrter  of  the  maniAsted  enei^  or  tlio 
arntal  |ilienonienoQ^  Now  tlie  receive«l  system  of  |isycho]i  jy 
givr^  DO  attention  to  these  tiianifold  variatioiM  of  focliug  in  *-io 
same  indtvidnal,  which  are  li  to  to  ti'mjioniry  iiMMlifieationsof  t  .e 
bualily  stale,  and  by  which  tlio  ideas  <if  tlie  relations  of  ol>j* « ts 
to  self  and  to  one  another  at<  so  gtvally  influeiued.  The  qua!  y 
pf  the  ideas  w hich  ariaa  in  tl.>  mind  under  cfrt;tin  circumstau'  •  \ 
Hm*  wlaule  character  indeed  ••!  our  insi;;ht  at  tin?  time,  is  noti  ly 
dHmniaed  in  great  part  bv  tlie  feeling  whivli  may  tlien  h.ive 
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sway ;  and  that  feeling  is  not  always  objectively  caused,  but  may 
be  entirely  due  to  a  particular  bodily  condition,  as  the  daily 
experience  of  every  one  may  convince  him,  and  as  the  earlier 
phenomena  of  insanity  often  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner. 

Again,  Bacon  long  ago  set  down  individucU  psychology  as  want- 
ing ;  and  insisted  on  a  scientific  and  accurate  dissection  of  minds 
and  characters,  and  the  secret  dispositions  of  particular  men,  so 
''  that  from  the  knowledge  thereof  better  rules  may  be  framed  for 
the  treatment  of  the  mind.''(*)  As  far  as  the  present  psychology 
is  concerned,  the  individual  might  have  no  existence  in  nature ; 
he  is  an  inconvenience  to  a  system  which,  in  n^lecting  the 
individual  constitution  or  temperament,  ignores  another  lai^ 
collection  of  valuable  instances.  As  far  as  truth  is  concerned, 
however,  the  individual  is  of  some  moment,  seeing  that  he  often 
positively  contradicts  the  principles  arbitrarily  laid  down  by  a 
theoretical  system. 

Wlien  the  theologist,  who  occupies  himself  with  the  supersen- 
suous,  has  said  all  that  he  has  to  say  from  his  point  of  view ; 
when  the  jurist,  who  represents  those  principles  which  the 
wisdom  of  society  has  established,  has  in  turn  exhaustively 
ai^ed  from  his  point  of  view, — ^then  the  ultimate  appeal  in  a 
concrete  case  must  be  to  the  physician,  who  deals  with  the  bodily 
life ;  through  his  ground  only  can  the  theologist  and  jurist  pass 
to  their  departments ;  and  they  must  accept  their  knowledge  of 
it  from  him :  on  the  foundation  of  facts  which  the  faithfrd  inves- 
tigation of  the  bodily  nature  lays,  must  rest,  if  they  are  to  rest 
safely,  their  systems.  Certainly  it  is  not  probable  that  Uns  luost 
desirable  and  inevitable  residt  will  come  to  pass  in  this  day  or 
generation ;  for  it  is  not  unknown  how  slowly  the  light  of  know- 
ledge  penetrates  the  thick  fogs  of  ignorance,  nor  how  furiously 
irritated  prejudice  opposes  the  gentle  advent  of  new  truth.  Hap- 
pily, it  is  certain  that  in  the  mortality  of  man  lies  the  salvation 
of  truth. 

/  3.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  external  impressions  by  the 
mind  or  brain,  which  regularly  takes  place  without  any,  or  only 
with  a  ver)"  obscure,  afTection  of  consciousness.  As  the  various 
oigans  of  the  body  select  fmm  the  blood  the  rosterial  snitablc  to 
their  nourishment,  and  assimilate  it,  so  the  oi^gan  of  tlie  mind 
unconsciously  appropriates,  through  the  inlets  of  the  senses,  the 
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influenoes  of  iU  mirroundings.  The  impresrions  which  it  thm 
receives  and  retains  do  not  produce  definite  ideas  and  feelings, 
but  they  nevertheless  pcnnanently  affect  the  mind's  nature ;  so 
that  as  an  individual  consciously  provides  his  food,  and  then 
leaves  the  due  assimilation  of  it  to  the  unconscious  action  of  the 
onanism,  in  like  manner  may  he  consciously  arrange  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  will  live,  but  cannot  then  prevent  the 
unconscious  assimilation  of  their  influence,  and  the  correspond- 
ing  modification  of  his  character.  Not  only  slight  habits  of 
movement  are  thus  acquired,  but  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
are  imperceptibly  oipinized ;  so  that  an  acquired  nature  may 
ultimately  govern  one  who  is  not  at  all  conscious  that  he  has 
changed.  Let  any  one  take  careful  note  of  his  dreams,  and  he 
will  find  that  many  of  the  seemingly  unfamiliar  things  with 
which  his  mind  is  then  occupied,  and  which  appear  to  be  new 
snd  strange  product  iom*,  arc  traceable  to  the  unconscious  appro- 
priations of  the  day.  There  are  other  stories  on  record  like  that 
nfil-known  one  which  Coleridge  quotes  of  the  ser%*ant-girl  who, 
in  the  raving  of  fever,  repeated  long  {lassages  in  the  Hebrew 
laii^un;;!*,  vliich  she  did  not  understand,  and  could  not  repeat 
wh^n  well,  but  which,  when  livin^;  with  a  clerg^^mau,  she  had 
iir.inl  liim  read  aloud.^  The  remarkable  memories  of  certain 
idiots,  who.  utterly  destitute  of  intelligi'nce,  will  repeat  the 
longest  storic*s  with  the  gn^ntest  accuracy,  testify  also  to  this  un- 
coamous  cin'bnil  action ;  mid  i\w  way  in  which  the  excitem«*nt 
of  a  great  s^irrow,  or  some  o;lier  cause,  as  the  last  flicker  of  de- 
parting life,  will  sometiuHv  rail  forth  in  idiots  manifestations  of 
min^f  which  they  always  seemed  incapable,  renders  it  certain 
that  aitich  is  iuic<insciously  taken  up  l^  them  which  cannot  be 
vttered,  hut  which  leaves  it«  relics  in  the  mind./ 
flK  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  distinctly  borne  in  miud, 
thai  const  i«iU9neM  is  not  co-extenaive  with  mind  From  the 
tol  mom* : it  of  its  indeitendent  existence  the  brain  begins  to 
■siimilate  impressions  from  withoot»  ami  to  react  thereto  in 
conespou'iiig  organic  adaptations;  thia  it  «lues  at  first 
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consciousness,  and  this  it  continues  to  do  unconsciously  more 
or  less  throughout  life.    Thus  it  is  that  mental  power  is  being 
organized  before  the  supervention  of  consciousness,  and  that  the 
mind  is  subsequently  r^ularly  modified  as  a  natural  process 
without  the  inten^ention  of  consciousness.    The  preoonscious 
action  of  the  mind,  as  certain  metaphysical  psychologists  in 
Germany  have  called  it,  and  the  unconscious  action  of  the  mind, 
which  IB  now  established  beyond  all  rational  doubt,  are  assuredly 
facts  of  which  the  most  ardent  introspective  psychologist  must 
admit  that  self-consciousness  can  give  us  no  accoun^/* 
X4.  Eveiything  which  has  existed  with  any  completeness  in  con- 
sciousness is  preserved,  after  its  disappearance  therefrom,  in  the 
mind  or  brain,  and  may  reappear  in  consciousness  at  some  future 
tima    That  which  persists  or  is  retained  has  been  differently 
described  as  a  residuum,  or  relic,  or  trace,  or  vestige,  or  again  as 
potential,  or  latent,  or  dormant  idea ;  and  it  is  on  the  existence 
of  such  residua  that  memoiy  depends.    Not  only  definite  ideas, 
however,  but  all  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  desires,  and  even  its  outward  reactions,  thus 
leave  behind  them  their  residua,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  modes 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  action.    Particular  talents  are  sometimes 
formed  quite,  or  almost  quite,  involuntarily ;  and  complex  actions, 
which  were  first  consciously  performed  by  dint  of  great  applica- 
tion, become  by  repi'tition  automatic  ;  ideas,  which  were  at  first 
consciously  associated,  ultimately  call  one  another  up  without 
any  consciousness,  as  we  see  in  the  quick  perception  (»r  intuition 
of  the  man  of  large  worldly  experience ;  and  feelings,  once  active, 
leave  behind  them  their  unconscious  residua,  thus  atfectiffg  the 
general  tone  of  the  character,  so  that,  apart  from  the  original 
or  inborn  nature  of  the  individual,  contentment,  melancholy, 
cowardice,  bravery,  and  even  moral  fee-ling,  are  generated  as  the 
results  of  particular  life  exj>erience8.     Consciousness  is  not  able 
to  give  any  account  of  the  manner  in  whicli  these  various  residua 
are  pi^r^ietuated,  and  Iiow  they  exist  latent  in  the  mind;  but  a 
fever,.a  poison  in  the  1  'lood,  or  a  dream,  may  at  any  moi  i lent  recall 
ideas,  feelings,  and  n*  livities  which  seem  for  ever  vaui'^hed.    The 
lunatic  sometimes  re\  ttrts,  in  his  ravin<;s,  to  scenes  and  events  of 
which,  when  in  his  s<imd  senses,  he  has  no  memoi^*' ;  tlie  fever- 
stricken  patient  may  i>our  out  passages  in  a  knguagi  which  he 
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QoderBUnds  not,  but  wLich  he  has  accidentally  heard ;  a  dream 
of  beiug  at  school  again  brings  back  with  painful  vividness  the 
school  feelings ;  and  before  him  who  is  drowning  every  event 
of  his  life  seems  to  flash  in  one  moment  of  strange  and  vivid  ,' 
consciousness.  Some  who  suffer  from  recurrent  insanity  re*  . 
member  only,  in  their  lucid  inter>'als,  the  facts  of  former  lucid 
intervals,  and  in  their  paroxysms  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  events 
of  former  paroxysms.  Dreams  not  remembered  in  the  waking 
state  may  yet  affect  future  dreams,  appearing  in  them  as  vague 
and  confused  recollectiona 

It  has  been  before  said  that  mind  and  consciousness  are  not 
synonymous ;  it  may  now  be  added,  that  the  existence  of  mind 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  activity  of  mind.    Descartes 
certainly  maintained  that  the  mind  always  thinks ;  and  others, 
resting  on  that  assumption,  have  held  that  we  must  always 
dream  in  sleep,  because  the  mind,  being  spiritual,  cannot  cease 
to  act ;  for  non-activity  would  be  non-existence.    Such  opinions 
only  illustrate  how  completely  metaphysical  conceptions  may 
overrule  the  best  understanding:  so  far  from  the  mind  being 
always  active,  it  is  the  fact  t]iat  at  each  moment  the  {greater  part 
of  the  mind  is  not  only  tma»nscious,  but  inactive,  ileutal  power 
exists  in  statical  equilibrium  as  well  as  in  manifested  euct^ ; 
and  the  utmost  tcnsiim  of  a  particular  mental  activity  may  not 
a^'ail  to  call  forth  from  thi*ir  secret  repository  the  dormant  oner- 
gics  of  latent  residua,  even  when  most  uT)^>ntly  needed :  no  man 
can  can  to  mind  at  any  moment  the  thousandth  part  of  his 
knowledge.     How  utterly  la*lple»s  is  conscit^usness  to  give  any 
account  of  tlie  statical  condition  of  mind  \    Kut  as  statical  mind   /S 
is  in  reality  the  statical  c«»ndition  of  the  oi}:.iuic  element  which 
miiiisten  tu  its  manifestatii^ns^  it  is  plain  tluit,  if  we  ever  are 
to  know  anything  of  ina<'tive  mind,  it  is  to  the  progrcbi  of 
phvsioloQr  that  we  most  L^k  for  inrormation. 

S.  Conscicittsness  levetiN  nothing  of  the  proccs.s  by  which  «*ne 
iiic*  calls  another  into  aitiv  .ty,and  has  no  c«>titrol  whatever  ^er 
tlie  maimer  «»f  the  leprodu^ ;  ion ;  it  is  only  wh<*n  the  idea  is  i.ado 
active  fagr  virtue  of  some  a-nociation,  when  the  rJM  solicit  or 
rxtoffta  attentioOy  that  we  .n-e  conscious  of  it ;  and  there  i-  uo 
power  in  the  mind  to  call  up  ideas  indifferently.  If  we  w  ild 
iCQoUeci  aonietlung  which  it  the  moment  csc.iiicsu5,confoKv  lly 
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the  best  way  of  succeeding  is  to  permit  the  mind  to  work 
unconsciously ;  and  while  the  consciousness  is  otherwise  occu- 
pied, the  forgotten  name  or  circumstauce  will  oftentimes  flash 
into  the  memory.  In  composition,  the  writer's  consciousness  is 
engaged  chiefly  with  his  pen  and  with  the  sentences  which  he  is 
forming,  while  the  results  of  the  mind's  unconscious  working, 
matured  by  an  insensible  gestation,  rise  from  unknown  depths 
into  consciousnesSi  and  are  by  its  help  embodied  in  appropriate 
words. 

Not  only  is  the  actual  process  of  the  association  of  our  ideas 
independent  of  consciousness,  but  that  assimilation  or  blending 
of  similar  ideas,  or  of  the  like  in  different  ideas,  by  wliich  general 
ideas  are  formed,  is  in  no  way  under  the  control  or  cognizance  of 
consciousness.  When  the  like  in  two  perceptions  is  appropriated, 
while  that  in  which  they  difler  is  neglected,  it  would  seem  to  be 
by  an  assimilative  action  of  the  nerve-cell  or  cells  of  the  brain 
which,  particularly  modified  by  the  first  impression,  have  an 
attraction  or  affinity  for  a  like  subsequent  impression  :  the  cell 
so  modified  and  so  ministering  takes  to  itself  that  which  is  suit- 
able and  wliich  it  can  assimilate,  or  make  of  the  same  kind  witli 
itself,  while  it  rejects,  for  appropriation  by  other  cells,  that  which 
is  unlike  and  which  will  not  blend.  Xow  this  organic  pnxjess 
takes  place,  like  the  oi^uic  action  of  other  elements  of  the  body, 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  consciousness ;  we  are  not  aware  how 
our  general  and  abstract  ideas  are  fonned ;  the  due  material  is 
consciously  supplied,  and  there  is  an  unconscious  elaboration  of 
the  result  lifcntal  development  thus  rei»resents  a  sort  of  nutri- 
tion and  organization;  or,  as  ^lilton  aptly  says  of  the  opinions 
of  good  men  that  they  are  truth  in  the  making,  so  we  may  tmly 
say  of  the  formation  of  our  genenil  and  comiJex  i<Ieas,  that  it  is 
mind  in  the  making.  AMien  tlic  individual  brain  is  a  well-con- 
stituted one,  and  has  been  duly  (;ulti>'atcd,  the  results  of  its  latent 
activity,  starting  into  conscious  im.'ss  suddenly,  sometimes  appear 
like  intuitions ;  they  are  Strang*'  and  startling,  as  the  products 
of  a  dream  ofttimes  are,  to  the  m  iud  which  has  actual!}'  produced 
them.  Hence  it  was  no  extrava.iiaut  fancy  in  Plato  tliat  he  looked 
upon  them  as  ran  inisceiues  of  a  j  Mevious  higher  existence.  Plato's 
mind  was  a  mind  of  the  higlu-t  order,  and  the  results  of  its 
unconscious  activity,  as  they  Hashed  into  consci<»u8aesSy  might 
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wdl  seem  intuitions  of  a  better  life  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
present  wilL 

But  the  process  of  unconscious  mental  elaboration  is  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  in  daQy  experience.  In  dreams  some  can 
compote  vigorously  and  fluently,  or  speak  most  eloquently,  who 
can  do  nothing  of  the  sort  when  awake ;  schoolboys  know  how 
much  a  night's  rest  improves  their  knowledge  of  a  lesson  which 
they  have  been  learning  before  gobg  to  bed ;  great  writers  or 
great  artists,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  truly  astonished  at 
their  own  creations^  and  cannot  conceive  how  they  contrived  to 
produce  them ;  and  to  the  unconscious  action  of  the  mind  is 
owing,  most  probably,  tliat  occasional  sudden  consciousness,  which 
almost  every  one  at  some  time  has,  of  having  been  before  in 
exactly  the  same  circumstances  as  those  which  are  then  present^ 
though  the  thing  was  impossible ;  but  the  action  of  the  mind 
in  the  assimilation  of  events  here  anticipates  consciousness^ 
which,  when  aroused,  finds  a  familiarity  in  them.  Inventions 
seem,  even  to  tlie  di^overcrs,  to  be  matters  of  accident  and  good 
fortune;  the  most  voracious  plagiarist  is  commonly  the  must 
uucoiiscious ;  the  best  thou^'hts  of  an  author  are  always  the 
unwilled  thoughts  which  suqiriso  himself;  and  the  poet  under 
the  inspiration  of  creative  activity  is,  m)  far  as  consciousness  is 
concerned,  being  dictated  to.  If  we  n-flcct,  we  shall  ste  tliat  it 
muht  be  so;  the  products  of  creativi  activity,  in  so  far  as  they 
tiasiscend  tlic  hitherto  experienced,  an*  unknown  to  the  creator 
him^'lf  before  they  come  forth,  an«l  cannot  therefore)  be  the 
result  of  a  dvfinite  act  of  his  will ;  lor  to  an  act  of  will  a  con* 
eeptii>n  of  the  result  i^i  necessary.  **  llie  character,**  sayt  Jean 
Piiul,  upeakiug  of  the  \^oeVu  woric,  "  must  apjiear  livin;:  befora 
yoo.  iind  you  must  hear  it,  not  mert*ly  see  it ;  it  mast,  as  takes 
placo  in  dreams,  dictate  to  you,  not  \  un  to  it ;  and  so  much  so 
that  ill  the  tfuiet  hour  Ijefore  you  mi^lit  |ierhR]is  be  able  to  fore* 
lell  1  'lo  vkni  but  not  tlie  kuw.  A  !»•>« :  wlio  niubt  reflvct  wlietlier 
in  a  jiven  case  be  sliall  make  a  chunf  ter  say  yes  or  nu — to  the 
dr^i.  with  him :  he  is  only  a  stupid  •  •riiae."* 

jTi  .m  inherited  excellence  of  bnin  I  i  conferrt-d  upon  the  iiidi- 
will  il  great  inborn  cu|<idty,  it  is  wt ;: ;  but  if  he  has  uoi  such 
LcTi'  '^tbeo  noaiDOuiit  of  conscious  •  tl'ort  will  completely  make 
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up  for  the  defect.  As  in  the  germ  of  the  higher  animal  there  is 
the  potentiality  of  many  kinds  of  tissue,  while  in  the  ^erm  of  the 
lower  animal  there  is  only  the  potentiality  of  a  few  kinds  of 
tissue ;  so  in  the  good  brain  of  a  happily  endowed  man,  there  is 
the  potentiality  of  great  assimilation  and  of  great  and  varied  de- 
velopment, while  in  the  man  of  low  mental  endowment  there  is 
only  the  potentiality  of  a  scanty  assimilation  and  of  small  develop- 
ment. But  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  man  of  genius 
is  ever  a  fountain  of  self-generating  energy ;  whosoever  expends 
much  in  productive  activity  must  take  much  in  by  appropriation ; 
whence  comes  what  of  truth  there  is  in  the  observation  that 
genius  is  a  genius  for  industiy.  To  believe  that  any  one,  how 
great  soever  his  natural  genius,  can  pour  forth  with  spontaneous 
ease  the  results  of  great  productive  activity,  without  correspond- 
ing labour  in  appropriation,  is  no  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to 
believe  that  the  acorn  can  grow  into  the  mighty  monarch  of  the 
forest,  without  air  and  light,  and  without  the  kindly  influence  of 
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It  has  been  previously  said  that  mental  action  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  consciousness,  and  again,  that  mental  existence  does 
not  necessarily  involve  mental  activity :  it  may  now  be  afflrmeil 
that  the  most  important  part  of  mental  action,  the  essential  pro- 
cess on  which  thinking  depends,  is  unconscious  mental  activity. 
We  repeat,  then,  the  question :  how  can  self-consciousness  suffice 
to  furnish  the  facts  of  a  true  mental  science  7 

6.  The  brain  not  only  receives  impressions  unconsciously, 
rasters  impressions  without  the  co-operation  of  consciousness, 
Glalx)nites  material  unconsciously,  calls  latent  residua  again  into 
activity  without  consciousness,  but  it  responds  also  as  an  oigan 
of  oipmic  life  to  the  internal  stimuli  which  it  receives  uncon- 
sciously from  other  organs  of  the  body.  As  the  central  oi^gan  to 
whicli  the  various  oiganic  stimuli  of  a  complex  whole  pass,  and 
whert*  they  are  duly  co-ordinated,  it  must  needs  have  most  im- 
portant and  intimate  sympathies  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
hanii'iiiious  system;  and  a  regular  quiet  activity,  of  which  we 
only  iKscome  occasionally  conscious  in  its  abnormal  results,  does 
prevail,  as  the  consequence  and  expression  of  these  oiganic  sym- 
pathii'S.  On  the  whole,  this  activity  is  i^ven  of  more  consequence 
in  driermining  the  chni-acter  of  our  filling,  or  the  tone  of  our 
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disposition,  than  that  which  follows  impressions  received  firom 
the  external  world ;  when  disturbed  in  a  painful  way,  it  becomes 
the  occasion  of  that  feeling  of  gloom  or  discomfort  which  does  not 
itself  give  rise  to  anything  more  than  an  indefinite  anticiimtion 
of  coming  affliction,  but  which  clouds  ideas  tluit  arise,  rendering 
them  obscure,  unfaithfully  representative,  and  painfuL  The 
rapidity  and  success  of  conception,  and  the  reaction  of  one  con- 
ception upon  another,  arc  much  affected  by  the  state  of  this  active 
but  unconscious  cerebral  life:  the  poet  is  compelled  to  wait  for 
the  moment  of  inspiration;  and  the  thinker,  after  great  but  fruit- 
less pains,  must  often  tarry  until  a  more  favourable  disposition  of 
mind.  In  insanity,  the  influence  of  this  activity  is  most  marked ; 
for  it  then  happens  that  the  morbid  state  of  some  internal  oigan 
becomes  the  basis  of  a  painful  but  formless  feeling  of  profound 
depression,  which  ultimately  condenses  into  some  definite  delu* 
sioD.  In  dreams  its  influence  is  no  less  manifest ;  for  he  who 
has  gone  to  sleep  with  a  disturbance  of  some  internal  organ  may 
find  the  character  of  his  dreams  determined  by  the  feeling  of 
the  opi>ression  of  self  of  which  the  organic  trouble  is  the  cause : 
be  is  thwarted,  he  is  afflicted,  he  \a  at  scliool  again,  or  under 
sentence  of  death;  in  some  way  or  other  his  persoruility  is 
o]ipresso(L  Most  plainly  of  all,  liowever,  does  the  influence  of 
the  sexual  organs  uiion  the  mind  witness  to  this  operation ;  and 
it  was  no  wild  flight  of  **  thnt  noteil  liar  fancy"  in  Schlogcl,  but  a 
truly  grounded  creation  of  the  imagination,  that  he  represented 
a  pregnant  woman  as  bein.i^  >nsited  ever}*  iii;:ht  by  a  lieautiful 
child,  which  gently  raised  tier  eyelids  and  l(M»kcd  silently  at  her, 
but  which  diMpiieared  for  iver  after  deliver}'.*  ^^llntever  then 
may  be  thought  of  the  theory  of  Bichat,wlio  located  the  ]Missi<*ns 
ia  the  oiyaiis  of  organic  life,  it  must  be  adiuittetl  thnt  he  theroin 
cvineed  a  just  reeo^rnition  of  the  important  «*  of  that  iiuconscinus 
oerelml  itftirity  wliich  is  the  expression  •  f  the  up^aiuic  sym* 
psthiss  of  the  brain. 

In  deal  sig  with  unconscious  mental  act  \  ity,  and  with  mind 
in  a  sUtic.tl  ooodition,  it  has  been  a  neces  ity  to  speak  of  brain 
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and  cerebral  action,  where  I  would  willingly,  to  avoid  offence 
that  might  be  taken  thereat,  have  spoken,  had  it  been  possible, 
of  mind  and  mental  action ;  but  it  was  impossible,  if  one  was  to 
be  truthful  and  intelligible,  to  do  otherwise  When  the  impor- 
tant influence  on  mental  life  of  the  brain,  as  an  organ  of  organic 
life,  comes  to  be  considered,  there  are  no  words  available  for 
expressing  the  phenomena  in  the  language  of  the  received 
psychology,  which,  though  it  admits  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  it  as  an  oigan.  Let  us 
briefly  add,  then,  what  the  relations  of  the  brain  as  a  bodily 
oigan  are. 

1.  The  brain  has,  as  previously  set  forth,  a  life  of  relation ; 
which  may  be  properly  distinguished  into — (a)  a  relation  with 
external  nature  tlirougli  the  inlets  of  the  senses ;  and  (b)  a  rela- 
tion with  the  other  oigans  of  the  body,  through  the  nervous 
system  distributed  throughout  the  body.  These  have  already 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  here ;  they  will  receive  fuller  atten- 
tion afterwards. 

2.  But  the  brain  has  also  a  life  of  nutrition,  or,  if  we  might  so 
call  it^  a  vegetative  life.  In  this,  its  true  oiganic  life,  there  is  a 
nutritive  assimilation  of  suitable  material  from  the  blood  by  the 
nerve-cell ;  a  restoration  of  the  statical  equilibrium  being  thereby 
eflected  after  each  display  of  energy.  The  extent  of  the  nutri- 
tive icpair,  and  the  mould  which  it  takes,  must  ]ilainly  be  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  and  form  of  the  waste  wliich  has  been  the 
condition  of  the  display  of  function:  the  material  change  or 
waste  in  the  nerve-cell,  which  the  activity  of  an  idea  implies,  is 
replaced  from  the  blood  according  to  the  mould  or  pattern  of  the 
])articular  idea  ;  statical  idea  thus  following  through  the  agency 
of  nutritive  attraction  upon  the  waste  through  functional  repul- 
sion of  active  idea.  The  elements  of  the  ner>*e-cell  grow  to  the 
form  in  which  it  cnci^'izes.  Tlus  oiganic  process  of  repair  is 
not  usually  att«  nded  with  consciousness,  and  ycl  it  may  obtrude 
itself  into  con  «'iousness:  as  the  function  of  any  oigan,  which 
proceeds,  when  all  is  well,  without  exciting  an}  sensation,  does, 
imdcr  conditions  of  disorder,  give  rise  to  unusi;:il  sensation  or  to 
actual  pain ;  so  the  organic  life  of  the  brain,  whiili  usually  passes 
l>eaceably  wit  Lout  exciting  consciousnesi^  may  under  ceitain 
conditions  thru.-t  itself  forward  into  conscioustKSs  and  produce 
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•nomaloiis  efibcts.  When  this  happens,  the  abnonnal  effect  is 
not  manifest  in  sensation,  for  the  hemispheres  of  the  hrnin,  as 
physiologists  well  know,  are  not  sensitive  in  that  sense ;  but  it 
is  displayed  in  the  iuvoluntaiy  appearance  of  emotional  ideas 
in  consciousness,  and  in  consequent  confusion  of  thought ;  the 
statical  idea  becomes  energy,  not  through  the  usual  train  of  asso- 
ciation, but  by  reason  of  the  abnonnal  stimulus  from  the  inner 
hfe.  Thus  it  is  that  the  presence  of  alcohol,  or  some  other 
such  foreign  agent,  in  the  blood  will  excite  into  activity  ideas 
which  lie  out  of  the  usual  path  of  association,  which  the  utmost 
tension  of  consciousness  would  fail  to  arouse,  and  which  the 
will  cannot  repress  nor  control  Whosoever  wiU  be  at  the  pains 
of  attending  to  his  o\a\  daily  experience  will  find  that  ideas 
frequently  arise  into  consciousness  without  any  apparent  relation 
to  tliose  previously  active ;  without,  in  fact,  any  possibility  of  ex- 
plaining, quoad  consciousness,  why  and  whence  they  come.  (') 

To  wliat  has  been  before  said  of  unconscious  mental  action 
this  more  may  now  be  added — that  the  deep  basis  of  all  mental 
action  lies  in  the  oi^nic  life  of  the  brain,  the  characteristic  of 
which  in  health  is,  that  it  proceeds  without  consciousness.  lie 
whoso  brain  makes  him  conscious  that  he  lias  a  brain  is  not  well, 
but  ill ;  and  thought  that  is  conscious  of  itself  is  not  natural  and 
healthy  thought  How  little  competent,  then,  is  consciousness 
to  supply  the  facts  of  an  inductive  science  of  mind  I  l^cuma- 
tolo^'  was  at  one  tiine  subdivided  into  theolog>',  demonology,  and 
psychology;  all  thn^  resting  on  the  evidenci*  of  the  inner  wit« 
ncsa  Demonolog}'  has  taken  its  place  in  the  histoiy  of  human 
error  and  sn)i«rstitiun ;  theolq^'y  is  confessedly  now  Ix'st  h\x\h' 
potted  by  tlitidc  who  strive  to  ascend  inductively  from  nature's 
law  up  to  nature's  God;  and  i>sychology,  generally  forsaken^ 
stays  its  till  by  appropriatiii;;  the  discovuiics  of  physiology, 
pivseiviqg  oi.Iy  in  its  uomenclatorc  the  shatliw  of  its  ancient 
antliority  and  ^tate.  Ou  what  foundation  can  a  science  of  mind 
•ui'ljr  vest  h.  ve  on  the  faith  lul  obaenratioii  of  all  available 
instanofi^  wlu  iber  psychical  or  phyaiolpgical  ? 

Why,  how.  \  cr,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  r*  imdiato  and  dia^ 
parage  iotro^j  <.-ctive  i)sycholog)%  now  thai  it  e\  .aces  some  dispo* 
sttiun  to  abai.  Ion  its  exclusive  mode  of  procc«^iie  and  to  profit 
by  the  dieoov .  ritfs  of  phyaidog}' ?   Becaaee  the  union,  as  denied 
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by  it,  is  an  unuatmal  and  unhallowed  union,  which  can  only 
issue  in  abortions  or  give  birth  to  monsters ;  not  otherwise  than 
as  Ixion,  designing  impiously  to  embrace  Juno,  had  intercourse 
with  the  clouds  and  begat  centaurs.  It  is  not  a  mere  skimming 
of  physiological  text-books,  and  a  superficial  acquaintance  vdth 
the  nature  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  which  will  put 
meaning  into  the  vague  and  abstract  language  of  psychology ; 
that  would  simply  be  to  subject  physiology  to  the  tortures  of 
Mezentius — ^to  stifle  the  living  in  the  embraces  of  the  dead ;  but 
it  is  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  domain  of  oigaui- 
zation,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
final  achievement  of  which  is  mind,  that  is  indisfiensably  pre- 
requisite to  the  formation  of  fundamentally  true  conceptions  of 
mental  phenomena  on  a  physiological  basis.  These  conceptions, 
thus  vitally  impregnated,  and  the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  language  of  psychology, 
which,  borrowed  at  first  from  observation  of  the  senses,  has  now 
become  so  abstract  and  been  so  depraved  by  its  divorce  from 
nature,  as  to  be  empty  of  real  meaning.  Words !  words !  words  I 
but  what  an  aching  vacuum  of  matter  I  Tlie  question  between 
modem  physiology  and  the  old  psycholog}',  is  not  a  question  of 
eclectic  appropriation  by  the  latter  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
former,  but  a  fundamental  question  of  method  of  study. 

Such  are  the  charges  against  self-consciousness  whereon  is 
founded  the  conclusion  as  to  its  inoompi*tency :  they  show  that 
he  who  thinks  to  illuminate  the  whole  range  of  mental  action  by 
the  light  of  his  OYra  consciousness  is  not  unlike  one  who  should 
go  about  to  illuminate  the  universe  with  a  rushlight  A  reflec- 
tion on  the  true  nature  of  consciousness  will  surely  tend  to  con- 
firm that  opinion.  Whoever  faithfully  aiul  firmly  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  definite  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  consciousness,  will 
find  it  nowise  so  easy  a  matter  as  the  fre<[uent  and  ready  use  of 
the  word  nught  imply.  Metaphysicians,  faithful  to  thu  vague- 
ness of  their  ideas,  an<l  definite  only  in  individual  assumption, 
are  by  no  means  agreed  in  the  meaning  which  they  attadi  to  it; 
and  it  sometimes  liappi  iia  that  the  same  njetaphysiciau  uses  the 
word  in  two  or  three  ilifTereut  senses  in  diflerent  part>  of  his 
book :  Sir  W.  Hamilton  uses  it  at  one  time  as  synonymous  with 
mind,  at  another  time  as  synonymous  with  knowledge,  and  at 
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aootber  time  to  express  a  coDditioA  of  mental  activity.  Tliat 
there  should  be  snch  little  certainty  about  that  upon  which  their 
pliilosophy  fundamentally  rests  must  be  allowed  to  be  no  small 
misfortune  to  the  metaphysiciana 

What  consciousness  is  will  appear  better  if  its  relations  be 
closely  examined  without  prejudice.  It  will  then  appear  that  it 
is  not  separable  from  knowledge ;  tliat  it  exists  only  as  a  part  of 
the  concrete  mental  act ;  that  it  has  no  more  power  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  particular  phenomenon  and  of  taking  full  and  fiiir 
obserration  of  it,  than  a  boy  has  of  jumping  over  his  own  shadow. 
Consciousness  is  not  a  fiiculty  or  substance,  but  a  quality  or 
attribute  of  the  concrete  mental  act ;  and  it  may  exist  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  intensity  or  it  may  be  absent  altogether.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  consciousness,  there  is  certainly  mental  activity ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  in  so  far  as  there  is  mental  activity  there 
is  consciousness ;  it  is  only  with  a  certain  intensity  of  representa- 
tion or  conception  that  consciousness  appears.  What  else,  then, 
is  the  so-callod  intemigation  of  consciousness  but  a  self-revela- 
tion of  the  particular  mental  act,  whose  character  it  must  needs 
share?  Consciousness  can  never  be  a  valid  and  unprejudiced 
witness ;  for  although  it  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  particular 
mental  modification,  yut  when  that  modification  lias  anything 
of  a  morbid  character,  consciousness  is  affected  by  the  taint  and 
is  m«>r)tid  also.  Acc(»nliiigly,  the  lunatic  appeals  to  tht*  evidence 
of  las  own  consciou>n4*ss  for  the  truth  of  his  hallucination  or 
dclusi**n,  and  insists  tliut  he  liiis  as  sure  evidence  of  its  rt5ality  as 
be  has  of  the  argument  of  any  one  who  may  tiy  to  convince  him 
of  his  error:  and  is  he  not  right  from  :i  subjective  standpoint? 
To  one  who  baa  vertigo  the  irorld  turns  r>  »und.  A  man  may  easily 
be  oonscioua  of  frct*\vill  when,  isolatin;;  the  particular  mental 
act,  ht*  cuts  himself  off  from  the  consideration  of  t)t«*  causes 
which  liave  prsoede«l  \\  and  on  which  it  depeuda  *'TI.«*re  is  no 
foffce,"  saya  Leibnitz,  '^in  the  reason  alleged  by  DtMoitea  to 
ptm-e  tlie  independeu'^'  of  our  free  actions  by  a  pretcn«l«*d  lively 
inteniiil  sentimciit.  It  is  as  if  the  needle  sliould  takt  pleasure 
io  tuniiog  to  the  uorh;  for  it  would  supjKMe  that  it  turned 
tadepetiJeDtly  of  an\  •tber  Gau?>e,  not  )»croeiving  the  insensible 
moiiouy  of  tlie  bm^k  mc  matter.***    Is  it  not  supa*ni«  !y  ridicu* 

*  r^mk  fit  rirft^^,  Vt.  L 
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lou8  that,  while  we  cannot  trust  oonscionsness  in  so  simple  a 
matter  as  whether  we  are  Iiot  or  cold,  we  should  be  content  to 
rely  entirely  on  its  evidence  in  the  complex  phenomena  of  our 
highest  mental  activity  ?  The  truth  is,  that  what  has  very  often 
happened  before  has  happened  here :  the  quality  or  attribute  has 
been  abstracted  from  the  concrete,  and  the  abstraction  converted 
into  an  entity ;  the  attribute,  consciousness,  has  miraculously  got 
rid  of  its  substance,  and  then  with  a  wonderful  assurance  as- 
sumed the  office  of  observing  and  passing  judgment  upon  its 
nature  from  a  higher  region  of  being.  Descartes  was  in  this 
case  the  clever  architect;  and  his  success  has  fully  justified 
his  art :  while  the  metaphysical  stage  of  human  development 
lasts,  his  work  will  doubtless  endure. 

That  the  subjective  method — ^the  method  of  interrogating  self- 
consciousness — is  not  adtquaie  to  the  construction  of  a  true 
mental  science,  has  now  seemingly  been  sufficiently  established. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  worthless ;  for  when  not  strained 
beyond  its  capabilities,  its  results  may,  in  the  hands  of  competent 
men,  be  very  useful.  D'Alembert  compares  Locke  to  Newton,  and 
makes  it  a  special  praise  to  him  that  he  was  content  to  descend 
within,  and  that»  after  having  contemplated  himself  for  a  long 
wliile,  he  presented  in  his  "  Essay"  the  mirror  in  which  he  had 
seen  himself;  "  in  a  word,  he  reduced  psychology  to  that  which 
it  should  be,  the  experimental  physics  of  the  mind.**    But  it  was 
not  because  of  this  method,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  Locke  "was 
greatly  successful ;  it  was  Ix^cause  he  possessed  a  powerful  and 
wcU-balanced  mind,  the  direct  utterances  of  which  he  sincerely 
expressed,  that  the  results  which  he  obtained,  in  whatever 
nomenclature  they  may  be  clothed,  are  and  always  will  be  valu- 
able ;  they  are  the  self-revelations  of  an  excellently  constituted 
and  well-trained  mind.    The  insufficiency  of  the  method  used  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  others  adopting  it,  but  wanting  his  sound 
sense,  directly  contradicted  him  at  the  time,  and  do  so  stil]. 
Furthermore,  Locke  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  interrogati*  »n 
of  his  own'  consciousness ;  1*  >r  he  introduced  the  practice — i<  t 
which  Cousin  was  so  angr}'  \nth  him^H>f  referring  to  sava^>'s 
and  children.    And  we  may  take  leave  to  suggest  that  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Locke's  psychology,  that  which  has  been  a 
lasting   addition  to  knowK<lge^  really  was  the  result  of  tlie 
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employment  of  the  inductive  or  rather  objective  method.^  Kay 
more :  if  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  into  the  histoiy 
of  the  development  of  psychology  np  to  its  present  stage,  he  may 
be  surprised  to  find  how  much  the  iipportaut  acquisitions  of  new 
truth  and  the  corrections  of  old  errors  have  been  due,  not  to  the 
interrogation  of  self-consciousness,  but  to  external  observation, 
though  it  was  not  recognised  as  a  systematic  method.  The  past 
histoiy  of  psychQiogy — its  instinctive  progress,  so  to  speak — no 
less  than  the  consideration  of  its  present  state,  proves  the 
necessity  of  admitting  the  objective  method. 

That  which  a  just  reflection  incoutestably  teaches,  the  present 
state  of  physiology  practically  illustrates.  Though  very  im- 
perfect as  a  science,  physiology  is  still  sufficiently  advanced  to 
prove  that  no  psychology  can  endure  except  it  be  based  upon  its 
investigations.  Let  it  not,  moreover,  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  so  apt 
to  be,  that  the  divisions  in  our  knowledge  are  artificial;  tliat 
thej  sliould  be  accepted,  and  used  rather,  as  Bacon  says,  '*  for 
lines  to  mark  or  distinguish,  than  sections  to  divide  and  separate; 
in  order  that  solution  of  continuity  in  sciences  may  always  be 
avoided."  t  ^^  the  smallest  atom  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam, 
nor  tlie  minutest  molecule  that  vibrates  i^-ithin  the  microcosm  of 
an  organic  cell,  but  is  bound  as  a  part  of  tlie  mysterious  whole  in 
an  inextricabh*  harmony  with  the  laws  by  which  planets  move  in 
their  appointed  orbits,  or  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  mar* 
vellous  creations  of  godlike  f/euius.  Abtive  all  things  it  is  now 
neceiKiaiy  that  the  absolute  and  unholy  iMirrii'r  set  up  betwctii 
psychical  and  phjrsical  natun*  lie  broken  down,  and  tliat  a  just 
conception  of  mind  be  formeil,  foundi^d  on  a  faithful  recognitiuii 
of  all  those  phenomena  of  nature  which  lead  l>y  iui|ieroeptihle 
gradations  up  t«i  this  its  higlie>t  evolution,  llapi'ily  the  beneficiul 
change  is  being  gradually  cfAt^ted,  and  ignonmt  prejudice  or 
offended  selMove  in  vain  opi»*--cs  a  priH^russ  in  knowledge  which 
reflects  the  c«»uf»e  of  pm|:n  h  in  imture:  the  stars  in  thei: 
eoQTses  fight  f<»r  such  tmtli.  uid  its  angry  adversary  might  i.> 
wdl  hope  to  Uuw  out  with  hi>  jiemiciouA  breath  the  all-inspiriiu' 
light  of  the  sun  as  to  extingu.  Ii  its  ever-waxing;  splendour. 
f^o  one  preti  nds  that  phybi  Itigy  can,  for  many  years  to  conj> . 

WAfcWIigj  calitts^  is  fm^  be  t  ul/  l»iliictiv«  wUcm  it  is  ttuditd  olj«  i 
tivclj.  t  \  'o  AmpuetttiB  Scmtiii  jm,  Db  It. 
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famish  the  complete  data  of  a  positive  mental  science :  all  that 
it  can  at  present  do  is  to  overthrow  the  data  of  a  false  psychology 
It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  for  any  one  to  point  to  the  completeness  (Si 
our  ignorance,  and  to  maintain  that  physiology  never  will  securely 
fix  the  foundations  of  a  mental  science,  just  as  it  was  easy  to  say, 
before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  that  the  ways  of  the  planets 
could  never  be  traced  and  calculated.  The  confident  dogmatist 
in  this  matter  might  well  learn  caution  from  an  instructive 
example  of  the  rash  error  of  a  greater  philosopher  them  he  can 
claim  or  hope  to  be : — **  It  is  the  absurdity  of  these  opinions,** 
said  Bacon,  **  that  has  driven  men  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth ;  which,  I  am  convinced^  is  m4)st  false**  *  What  should  fisdrly 
and  honestly  be  weighed  is,  that  mind  is  the  last,  the  highest,  the 
consummate  evolution  of  nature's  development,  and  that^  there- 
fore, it  must  be  the  last,  the  most  complex,  and  most  difficult 
object  of  human  study.  There  are  really  no  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting a  positive  science  of  mind  at  present ;  for  to  its  estab- 
lishment the  completion  of  the  other  sciences  is  necessary;  and^ 
as  is  weU  known,  it  is  [only  lately  that  the  metaphysical  spirit 
has  been  got  rid  of  in  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and 
that  tliese  sciences,  after  moi'e  than  two  thousand  years  of  idle 
and  shilling  fancies,  have  attained  to  certain  principles.  Still 
more  recently  has  physiology  emerged  from  the  fog,  and  this 
fi)r  obvious  reasons :  in  the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences,  and  must,  therefore, 
Avait  for  the  progress  of  them  f  and,  in  the  second  place,  its  close 
Tt'lations  to  psychology  have  tended  to  keep  it  the  victim  of  the 
tiietaphysieal  spirit.  That,  therefore,  which  should  be  in  this 
matter  is  that  which  is ;  and  instead  of  being  a  cause  of  despair, 
is  a  ground  of  hope. 

But  let  it  not  be  foigotten  that  the  physiological  method  deals 
iiiily  with  one  (I.)  di\'ision  of  the  matter  to  which  the  objective 
iii«thod  is  to  be  applied ;  there  are  other  divisions  not  less 
Valuable: — 

II.  The  study  of  the />/an  ofdcv'  hfpmeni  of  mind,  as  exhibited 
ill  the  animal,  the  barbarian,  and  the  infant,  furnishes  results  of 
tlh*  greatest  value,  and  is  as  essenti.tl  to  a  true  mental  science  as 
tlif  study  of  its  development  oonf'rssedly  is  to  a  full  knowledge 

*  I)c  Augiu^ntisHciiMiaruiB,  1).  iii. 
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of  the  bodily  oiganisiiL  By  that  means  \re  get  at  the  deep  and 
true  relations  of  phenomena,  and  are  enabled  to  correct  the 
erroneous  inferences  of  a  superficial  observation;  by  examination 
of  the  barbarian,  for  example,  we  eliminate  the  hy|)ocrisy  which 
is  tlie  result  of  the  social  condition,  and  wliich  is  apt  to  mislead 
us  in  the  civilized  individuaL 

IIL  The  study  of  the  drf/cneration  of  mind,  as  exhibited  in  the 
different  forms  of  idiocy  and  insanity,  is  indispensable  as  it  is 
inraluable.  So  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  experiments  provided 
by  nature,  and  bring  our  generalizations  to  a  most  searching  test 
Hitherto  the  phenomena  of  insanity  have  been  entirely  ignored 
by  psychologists  and  most  grievously  misinterpreted  by  the  vul- 
gar, because  interpreted  by  the  false  conclusions  of  a  subjective 
psychology.  Had  not  the  revelations  of  consciousness  in  dreams 
and  in  delirium  been  constantly  neglected  by  the  professed  in- 
ductive psychologists,  truer  generalizations  must  i)orforce  have 
been  formed  ere  this,  and  fewer  irresiK>usiblc  lunatics  would  have 
been  executed  as  responsible  criminals.  AMiy  tliose  wlio  put  so 
much  faith  in  the  subjective  method  do  nject  such  a  lai^  and 
important  collection  of  instances  as  dreams  and  madmen  furnish, 
they  liave  never  thought  proper  t^i  exiihun* 

IV.  Tlie  study  of  hiotfraphy  and  of  autobiography,  which  has 
aliiMdy  been  descrilied  as  the  applii'ati(»u  of  ])ositive  s«  ience  to 
human  life,  will  plainly  afford  essential  aid  in  the  fonnution  of  a 
positive  science  of  mind.  Thus  we  trace  the  devt*lo|»mcnt  of 
the  mind  in  the  individual  as  affected  by  hcnnlitary  iiiHuencce, 
edutation,  and  the  circumstances  of  life.  Concerning  auto- 
bi<(gniphic9,  liowevirr,  it  will  not  be  anass  to  bear  in  mind  an 
oltter^ation  made  by  FeuchtersleWn,  that  "they  are  only  of 
Tiluc  to  the  coiniieteut  judge,  becausi<.>  we  must  see  in  them  not 
•o  much  wliat  they  nlate  as  what,  by  their  nunner  of  relation, 
is  uii'lirsigitedly  betrayed." 

V.  The  study  of  the  progn»ss  or  r«  .tcm  of  the  human  mind, 
as  eNliibttcd  in  kisiortf,  nio?»t  difiieuh  .is  the  UlhIc  in,  cannot  be 
ftegl*  ted  by  one  who  \usheH  to  be  th  •vughly  e<|uip|>o<1  for  the 
aidu  IIS  work  of  constructing  a  pus:  ive  mental  scienee.  The 
«ii}i.*.>py  tendencies  which  lead  to  in  .ividual  error  and  degene- 
iatt«''i  are  those  which  on  a  natioual  *«Gale  conduct  pe^^ples  to 
destt  .ction;   and  the  misvs  of  an  ri  •^h  is  sunimo«l  m\*  in  the 
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biography  of  its  great  man  *  Freed  from  the  many  disturbing 
conditions  which  interfere  so  much  with  his  observation  of  the 
individual,  the  philosopher  may  perhaps  discover  in  history  the 
laws  of  human  progress  in  their  generality  and  simplicity,  as 
Newton  discovered,  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
law  which  he  would  in  vain  Iiave  looked  for  had  he  watched  the 
fall  of  every  apple  in  Europe.  Moreover,  in  the  language, 
literature,  art,  and  the  political,  social  and  religious  institutions 
of  men,  there  are  important  materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
science  of  mind. 

May  we  not  then  truly  say  that  he  only  is  the  true  psycho- 
logist who,  occupied  with  the  observation  of  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  avails  himself  not  alone  of  every  means  which  science 
affords  for  the  investigation  of  the  bodily  conditions  which 
assuredly  underlie  every  display  of  function,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, but  also  of  every  help,  subjective  or  objective,  which 
is  furnished  by  the  mental  manifestations  of  animal  and  of 
man,  whether  undeveloped,  degenerate,  or  cultivated?  Here, 
as  everywhere  else  in  nature,  the  student  must  deliberately 
apply  himself  to  a  close  communion  with  tlie  external,  must 
intend  liis  mind  to  tlie  realities  which  surround  him,  and  thus, 
by  i)atient  internal  adjustment  to  outward  relations,  gradually 
evolve  into  conscious  development  those  inner  truths  which  are 
the  unavoidable  expressions  of  the  harmony  between  himself 
and  nature.  By  diligent  colligation  of  facts,  patient  observation 
of  their  relations,  and  careful  consilience  of  inductions,  he  will 
attain  to  sound  generalizations  in  this  as  in  other  departments 
of  nature ;  in  no  other  way  can  he  do  so.  Of  old  it  was  the 
fiishion  to  try  to  expLiiii  nature  from  a  veiy  incomplete  know- 
Irdge  of  man;  but  it  U  the  'cciiain  tendency  of  advancing 
bcieuce  to  explain  man  on  the  kujis  of  a  perfecting  knowledge 
of  nature. 

Having  fairly  admitted  a  method,  it  behoves  us  to  take  heed 
that  we  are  not  tiK)  exclusive  in  its  application.  To  this  there  is 
a  strong  inclinnt  ion :  even  in  the  investigation  of  ]>hysical  nature 
men  now  frequt  ntly  write  of  induction  as  Bacon  himself  never 

*  "When  nature  his  work  to  bo  done,**  Miyt  EtnenoD*  **b)ju  ciMtcd  n  g«ni«s 
to  do  it  Follow  th«  ;;reat  man,  and  jrou  sLull  aee  what  tho  world  haa  at  h«art  in 
these  ai^ea.    There  i>  no  omen  like  that.** 
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wrote  of  it  It  might  seem,  from  the  usual  fashion  of  speech, 
that  the  function  of  the  mind  was  merely  that  of  a  polish^  and 
passive  mirror,  in  which  natural  phenomena  should  be  allowed 
simply  to  reflect  themselves ;  whereas  every  state  of  conscious- 
ness is  a  developmental  result  of  the  relation  between  mind  and 
the  impression,  of  the  subject  and  object  What  Bacon  strove 
so  earnestly  to  abolish  was  that  method  of  systematically  looking 
into  the  mind  and,  by  torture  of  self-consciousness,  drawing 
thence  empty  ideas,  as  the  spider  forms  a  web  out  of,  its  oii-n 
substance, — that  ill-starred  divorce  between  mind  and  nature 
which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Schoolmen  as  a  method. 
What  he  Mrished,  on  the  other  hand,  to  establish  was  a  happy 
marriage  between  mind  and  matter,  between  subject  and  object^ 
to  prevent  the  **  miud  being  withdrawn  from  things  farther  than 
was  necessary  to  bring  into  a  harmonious  conjunction  the  ideas 
and  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses."  *    For,  as  he  says» 


•  •« 


Km  ttto  intc1U*rtnm  lotippas  k  rclmt  boo  AWtnhimiu  qQam  nt  rrram 
iniAi^im  ct  ra«lii  (at  in  urnm  fit)  coirp  pomnt/*  (Prolog.  IntUanit.  Jfagn.)  Thk 
famm^^  m  uiiMlljr  rriMltred,  U  not  intrlligibW ;  tli«  tniu«latioai  in  tbe  trxt«  if  not 
hUrmWy  exa«t,  rtiJfnth,  M  tbe  coutrxt  provr*,  exi*rri«i't  Ruron^  tni«*  meaning. 
Ilr  ImJ  ol«j««-tnl  to  all  U*forr  him  that  tome  liad  wrongly  rr>;^nl.il  the  arni«  «• 
thr  mcwniv  nf  thin  91.  while  otiien,  equally  wroagly,  **ahrr  hating  only  a  lilt  If 
while  tarnoil  their  ryi  ■  u|ion  thingis  *^  inttAnee%  an«l  experi«*m'r,  then  Mraight* 
wav,  aa  if  invention  wi  re  nothing  more  th^n  a  crrt^n  |«rm*«^«  '^f  ex«<«i(Otati«ttt, 
ha«  e  blh  a,  .•«  it  wm-,  to  iuTukr  their  own  ^|Mritji  to  utter  orat-N**  to  them     lint 
we.**  he goea  on,  ** ni»le«tly  and  fteiaeTeringly  keeping owaelTra  itiuveraant  amoiig 
things  neirer  witlnlraw  iiiir  nn«lefi4andiqg,**  Ac.    Mr  H|««liUug.  in  hia  aJmifwUI« 
etl.'N4iaf  llacoa*a  WMik«,  trauUatea  the   |«i<«ug0  thiu:— *'!«  on  the  runtrarr, 
wiT*Mlnvmy  intellect  fnmi  th«ut  no  further  than  may  anAre  to  let  the  image* 
ai»l  rayi  of  mrtvml  dijrrta  m«'et  in  a  pnint,  aa  they  do  in  the  amaa  of  riviutt.** 
Air  «anliag  to  thia  inter|>rrtation«  -  if  therr  rr.illy  la  any  awnning  in  it— the  images 
an-i  mya  of  ol^ta  tx]*rrw  tli<*  mme  thini:      ]lr«  Wood's  trm^lalion,  in  Ilr. 
II-    ugn'a  fdition,  hi  — **  We  ■li^tfart  onr  uiHlerBtaading  no  further  fnrni  them 
th.ti  U  niriamiy  to  itrt-Yent  tite  ronfttaioa  of  the  tm^aa  of  tilings  with  thrir 
fa*iiatiaa,  a  eonlbaii'U  Minilar  tu  that  weex|«  1  irare  hy  onr  arnM-r.**    This  is  «nn« 
•till :  mtptmini  €mirr  n  .-.insi  eeHainly,  "thai  they  may  coma  t'lp  ther,**  nut  **that 
tUy  May  wdi  minglr  -  r  may  he  |«rerented  from  mingiiag."    <\"«*r  all,  the  USth 
A\  l»'<i»m  ftimbhi  >  tl  *(*learcsl  ami  aoreat  rMmmentnry  pm  \\\*'  \  '^aage — **  Theas 
who  htYe  tmtad  the  -  lenreawrte  either  em piriea  or  mtionalij»t«     The  em|»inn^ 
til**  aat%  o«ly  ky  n|>  -torra  and  use  thrm  :  the  mtiooalkta»  :  .^e  a|ihlen»  afda 
wrU  owt  of  Ihtmiil  •«:  h«t  the  he*  lahr*  a  mhldle  eonr**.  gatherii^  her 
maMrr  A«m  the  iewn  •  of  the  Scld  nad  gs^lf•a,  aad  dlgeatfng    'id  prpf^ring  H 
hy  I  ^  aatir*  paasis.     la  Hke  manner,  that  u  the  trae  oAep  ai  ;  wurh  of  f»hilo> 
a*! '.y  whith,  aal  trv-*  tig  too  mai*h  la  the  fKaltiee  ef  the  n>    •!,  dor*  ant  lay 
at*  the  awtler,  aCer*-  1  hj  aatatal  history  und  aN^haalcal  ex;-  rirare,  ealire  of 
la  lbs  It   uMty,  hat  tiaMWas  it  after  hd^g  Sr*'  elalviated 
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the  testimony  and  infonnation  of  the  senses  have  reference 
always  to  man,  not  to  the  universe ;  and  it  is  a  great  error  to 
assert  that  the  sense  is  the  measure  of  things.  But  by  his 
method  of  effecting,  as  completely  as  possible,  a  reconciliation 
between  the  subjective  and  objective,  he  hoped  to  have  ''  estab- 
lished for  ever  a  true  and  lawful  marriage  between  the  empirical 
and  the  rational  fiEusulty,  the  unkind  and  ill-starred  divorce  and 
separation  of  which  has  thrown  into  confusion  all  the  affairs  of 
the  humjm  family."  The  mind  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  an  intimate  sympathy  with  the  course  of  events, 
is  strong  witli  the  strength  of  nature,  and  is  developed  by 
its  forca 

A  contemplation  of  the  earliest  stages  of  human  development, 
as  exhibited  by  the  savages,  certainly  constrains  the  admission 
that  the  conscious  or  designed  co-operation  of  the  mind  in  the 
adaptation  of  man  to  external  nature  was  not  great  The  fact 
is,  however,  in  exact  conformity  with  what  has  already  been 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  domain  of  consciousness ; 
assuredly  it  is  not  consciousness,  the  natural  result  of  a  due 
development,  which  gives  the  impulse  to  development ;  this 
coming  from  a  source  that  is  past  finding  out — from  the  primeval 
central  Power  which  hurled  the  planets  on  their  coarses,  and 
holds  the  lasting  orbs  of  heaven  in  their  just  poise  and  move- 
ment In  virtue  of  the  fundamental  impulse  of  its  being, 
mankind  struggles,  at  first  blindly,  towards  a  knowledge  of  and 
adaptation  t<o  external  nature,  until  that  which  has  been  insen- 
sibly acquired  through  generations  becomes  an  inborn  ndilition 
t4i  the  power  of  the  mind,  and  that,  which  was  unconsciously 
done  becomes  conscious  method. 

It  were  well,  then,  that  tliis  idea  to«>k  deep  and  firm  root 

digetted  in  the  imdAnUadiiig.  And,  therefore,  ve  liave  a  good  groand  of  bop«, 
from  tho  clone  and  atiict  union  of  the  ex|K>riniental  and  rational  fSuulty,  which 
liare  not  hitherto  been  vnited."  In  tlie  %*ery  plaoe  where  the  ofaecuiv  |*aMage 
ocean,  be  sayi,  after  apeakiiig  xf  the  inaiinpicione  divorce  nsaally  nuuie  )'i^tween 
mind  and  iiatnre — **The  expli  uation  of  which  thin^  and  of  the  tnic  rflatioa 
between  the  nature  of  things  .nid  the  nature  of  th<*  mind,  ia  aa  the  >trewing 
and  decoration  of  the  bridal  <  iiamber  of  the  Mind  and  UuiTerw,  th-  Dirine 
Goodneaa  agisting ;  out  of  whi  li  marriage  let  ua  hoi>e  (and  thia  be  tlf  prajrer 
•f  the  bridnl  aong)  there  may  upring  hcliia  to  man,  and  a  line  ami  race  of 
inventiona  that  majr  ia  aomo  i^gree  aubdue  and  oToroome  the  aeoeasiiioa  and 
of  humanity.*' 
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in  nnr  tlioughts :  that  the  development  of  mind,  both  in  the 
individual  and  through  generations,  is  a  gradual  process  of  oiga* 
iiization — a  process  in  which  Nature  is  undergoing  her  latest 
and  most  consummate  development.  In  reality  we  do  not  fail 
nrtually  to  recognise  this  in  the  case  of  language,  whose  organic 
growth,  as  we  scientifically  trace  it,  is  the  result  of  the  unseen 
organization  of  thought  that  lies  lieneath,  and  alone  gives  it 
meaning.  His  own  consciousness,  faithfully  interpreted,  might 
suffice  to  reveal  to  each  one  the  gradual  maturing,  or  becoming, 
through  which  a  process  of  thought  continually  goes  in  his 
mind.  So  has  it  been  with  mankind:  at  first  there  was  an 
instinctive  or  pure  oiganic  development,  the  human  race  strug- 
gling on,  as  the  child  does,  without  being  conscious  of  its  ego ; 
then,  as  it  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development,  it  became,  as 
the  youth  does,  exceedingly  self-conscious,  and  an  extravagant 
and  unliealthy  metaphysical  subject  inty  was  the  expression  of 
an  undue  self-foeling ;  and  finally,  as  the  happily  developing 
in«nvidttal  passes  from  an  undue  sul»jccti\nty  to  a  calm  objective 
manner  of  viewing  thint^s,  so  Racon  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
epoch'  of  a  com^pondin;^'  happy  change  in  the  development  of 
mankind.  Let  us  entin>ly  get  rid,  however,  of  the  notion  that 
the  obji*ctive  study  of  nature  means  merely  the  sensory  per- 
Cf*|ition  of  it;  we  see,  not  with  the  eye,  but  through  it;  and  to 
any  one  who  is  above  the  level  of  the  animal  the  son  is  not  a 
bright  diw  of  fire  about  the  size  of  a  chei*<ie,bnt  an  imm«*nseorb 
nviving  throtigh  space  with  its  attendant  planetary  system  at 
the  rate  of  some  400.000  niilei*  a  day*  Now,  such  is  the 
wutidrou^  harmony,  connexion,  and  continuity  pervading  that 
my»tf>Ti«»n%  irliole  which  we  call  Nature,  that  it  is  impos<«il»le  to 
pK  a  jost  and  clear  idea  of  one  pure  circle  of  her  wcMics  without 
tliat  idea  becoming  txa^i  useful  in  flashing  a  light  int^i  ul^cure 
nml  unknown  regions,  and  in  thus  aiding  the  conscious  i*stab- 
li^hment  of  a  further  hntmony  of  adaptation  U^tween  m.m  and 
tuitofet    The  brilliant  :usight  or  intuition  of  the  man  of  j(?nitta. 


tkat  it  Is  til*  tfft  tlMt  mm%  all  tIm  mt  that  bean ;  ttlliovitli  IW  9y  «ii :  tbt  ««r 
m*  mkf  tW  'ifipuvi  or  isitniiti  lU  tkft*iigh  vhirh  tlh  mniI  Hi^frgirm  tl.  moXrm 
•4  iW  ttltiiii  it*  vurU.*— Jtwi :  I  xSDSa,  AmtmuU  Kimtti^m^  M.  SSi. 

t  "  iMifi  w  Kalv  Im  h     rn  Ktriv  «allrl  ffyj  ilrS  wXU  Wtllfa   •  « h.**— 

l> 
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who  80  often  anticipates  the  slow  I'csult  of  systematic  investi- 
gation, witnesses  with  singular  force  to  that  trutL  Far  wiser 
than  many  of  his  commentators  have  been.  Bacon  accordingly 
failed  not  to  appreciate  clearly  the  exceeding  value  of  idea  in 
the  interpi-etation  of  nature. 

But  if  the  due  co-operation  of  the  mind  is  necessary,  if  the 
harmony  of  subjective  and  objective  was  Bacon's  real  method,  in 
the  prosecution  of  physical  science,  how  much  more  useful  must 
the  just  union  of  the  empirical  and  rational  faculties  be  in  the 
study  of  mental  science ;  the  task  then  being  to  apply  the  ideas 
of  the  mind  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mind's  processes  of 
activity.  It  must  assmredly  be  allowed  that  the  light  of  one's 
own  train  of  thought  is  often  most  serviceable  in  interpreting  the 
mind  of  another  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  may  know  what 
is  passing  therein  with  not  less  .certainty,  sometimes  even  with 
greater  certainty,  than  when  it  is  actually  uttered.  In  order  to 
be  successful  in  this  sort  of  intuition,  however,  not  only  good 
natural  insight,  but  a  large  experience  of  life  and  men,  is  most 
necessary,  else  the  most  grievous  mistakes  may  be  made ;  here, 
as  elsewhere,  power  is  acquired  by  intending  the  mind  to  external 
realities,  by  submitting  the  understanding  to  things.  Plainly, 
too,  this  objective  application  of  our  ideas  to  the  interprctiition 
of  another  mind  is  a  ver}-  different  matter  from  the  deliberate 
direction  of  consciousness  to  its  own  states, — that  iutrosi^ective 
analysis  of  the  processes  of  thought  whereby,  as  before  said,  the 
natural  train  of  ideas  beiii^  interrupted  and  the  tension  of  a 
particular  activity  maintain<'d,  an  artificial  state  of  mind  is  ]>ro- 
duccd,  and  a  tortured  self-tonsciousness,  like  an  individual  put 
to  the  t<jrturo,  makes  confessions  that  are  utterly  unreliable.  The 
genuine  utterances  of  his  inner  life,  or  the  sincere  and  dinn^t 
revelations  of  the  man  of  great  natural  ability  and  good  training, 
are  the  hi«;hest  truths^ — what  Plato  has  written  is  of  eternal 
interest;  but  the  contradict*  try  anatomical  revelations  of  internal 
analysis  by  the  professed  ]»syclioIogi8ts  are  the  vainest  \\«»rd 
jug«>Iings  with  which  a  ten:>*  ious  perseverance  has  vexed  a  )•  iig- 
suffering  world.  They  slh-uUl  justly  be  opposeil,  as  by  Da«  nn  ; 
or  shunnecl,  as  by  ShakesiM-are;  or  abhorred,  as  by  Goeth>' : — 
'*  Ich  habe  nie  an  Deuken  gedaclit."  As  in  the  child  thei  ••  is 
no  consciousness  of  the  ffj",  so  in  the  highest  development  of 
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httmanity,  as  represented  bj  these  our  greatest,  there  seems  to 
have  been  reached  a  similar  unconsciousness  of  the  ego;  and  the 
individual,  in  intimate  and  congenial  sympathy  ^tb  nature, 
carries  forward  its  oiganic  evolution  with  a  child-like  uncon- 
sciousticss  and  a  child-like  success. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  it  may  be  well  distinctly  to 
aftirm  a  truth  which  is  an  unwelcome  one,  because  it  flatters  not 
the  8vlf-lnve  of  mankind;  and  it  is  this,  that  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  gifted  man  of  genius,  who 
dm  onen  anticipate  the  slow  results  of  systematic  investigation, 
and  who  strikes  out  new  paths,  and  the  common  herd  of  mortals, 
who  must  plod  on  with  patient  humility  in  the  old  tracks,  **  with 
nuinifold  motions  making  little  speed:"   it  is  the  diflerence 
between  the  butterfly  which  flies  and  feeds  on  honey  and  tlic 
caterpillar  which  crawls  and  gorges  on  leaves.    Men,  ever  eager 
to  **  pare  the  mountain  to  the  plain,"  will  not  willingly  confeiw 
thi» :  nevertheless  it  is  most  true.     Rules  and  svKtems  are 
iK^cr^sary  for  the  ordinarily  endowed  mortals,  whose  buAiness  it 
is  to  gather  together  and  arrange  the  materials ;  the  genius,  who 
is  the  architect,  lias,  like  nature,  an  unconscious  system  of  his 
own.    It  is  the  fate  of  its  nature,  and  no  demerit,  that  the  cater- 
pillar mu^t  crawl :  it  is  the  fate  of  its  nature,  and  no  merit,  that 
the  butterfly  must  fly.    Tlie  question,  so  much  disputed,  of  the 
relative  extent  of  applicability  of  the  so-called  inductive  and 
«k*ductive  nietli«ids,  often  resolves  it^lf  into  a  question  as  to 
wluit  manner  of  man  it  is  who  is  to  use  them — whether  one  who 
luis  mnLM*s  only,  who  ftas  eyes  and  si^es  not,  «»r  one  who  has  :Hnsi*s 
utid  a  sou] ;  whether  one  who  can  only  colK^i't  so-calhnl  factn  of 
iJ«H'rvatio:i,  or  one  who  can  bind  togi*thcr  the  tliou.«(and  Si-attered 
f  irtji  by  the  organizing  idea,  and  thus  guar.iiitet>  them  to  1m-  {akKk 
Wluit  an  olfence  to  tlie  chartered  imljccility  of  industrious  im-dio- 
trity  that  Tlato,  Shakes] h  ire, Goethe,  ]Iuml«oldt,  llacon  to«».  and^ 
in  truth,  every  man  wli«»  had  anything  of  inspimtion  in  him. 
wcr%*  not  meiv  senae-nia  !iines  for  n*gistering  oliser>'atioi.-.  but 
mtlinr  iuMrumenta  on  winch  the  melody  of  naturv,  like  -[here 
itin^ic,  wa.H  made  for  the  '•<*nefit  ami  delectation  of  such  a-  have 
f«r«  to  heiu  !    That  sum*  ^o  vindently  diKrliim  apuiist  th«   ry  in 
a«  tlMNi^rh  tlie  eunuch  sh-  ild  dechiiin  against  lechery:  it    -  the 
cli.Mity  ol  iuiiiotence. 

ti  2 
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So  rarely,  however,  does  nature  produce  one  of  these  men 
gifted  with  that  high  and  subtile  quality  called  genius — ^being 
scarce,  indeed,  equal  to  the  production  of  one  in  a  century — and 
so  self-sufficing  are  they  when  they  do  appear,  that  we,  gratefully 
accepting  them  as  visits  of  angels,  or  much  as  Plato  accepted 
his  super-celestial  ideas,  need  not  vainly  concern  ourselves  about 
their  manner  of  working.  It  is  not  by  such  anxious  troubling 
that  one  will  come ;  it  is  not  by  introspective  prying  into  and 
torture  of  its  own  self-consciousness  that  mankind  evolves  the 
genius ;  the  mature  result  of  its  unconscious  development  flo¥r8 
at  due  time  into  consciousness  with  a  grateful  surprise,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  slumbering  centuries  are  thus  awakened  It  is 
by  the  patient  and  diligent  work  at  systematic  adaptation  to  the 
external  by  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind ;  it  is  by  the  conscien- 
tious labour  of  each  one,  after  the  inductive  method,  in  that  little 
sphere  of  nature,  whether  psychical  or  physical,  which  in  the 
necessaiy  division  of  labour  has  fallen  to  his  lot — that  a  con- 
dition of  evolution  is  reached  at  which  the  genius  bursts  forth. 
Tiresome,  then,  as  the  minute  man  of  observation  may  sometimes 
seem  as  he  exults  over  his  scattered  facts  as  if  they  weixi  tinal, 
and  magnifies  his  molecules  into  mountains  as  if  they  wem 
eternal,  it  is  well  that  he  should  thus  enthusiastically  esteem  his 
work ;  and  no  one  but  will  give  a  {latient  attention  as  he  reflects 
how  indispensable  tlie  liumblest  unit  is  in  the  social  oi^ganism, 
and  how  excellent  a  spur  vanity  is  to  industry.  Not  unamusiog, 
Ihougli  somewhat  saddening,  is  it»  however,  to  witm^ss  the  painful 
surprise  of  the  man  of  observation,  his  jealous  indignation  and 
clamorous  outcr}%  when  the  result  at  M-hich  he  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  have  l>ccn  so  patiently,  though  blindly,  working — 
when  the  genius-product  of  the  century  which  he  has  helped  to 
create,  starts  into  life — when  the  metanioiphosis  is  completed : 
amusing,  because  the  patient  worker  is  su]>remely  astonished  at 
a  result  which,  though  preparing,  he  nowise  foresaw ;  saddening, 
1)ecause  individually  he  is  annilnlatAfd,  and  all  the  toil  in  which 
he  spent  his  stri-ngth  is  8wall«>\ved  uji  in  the  piquet  which, 
<:athering  up  the  diflerent  lines  of  investigation  and  thought,  and 
•giving  to  them  a  unity  of  develn;  inent,  now  by  ejii^onesis  ensnes. 
We  p(*rceive,then,  how  it  is  that  a  great  genius  cannot  come  save 
at  long  inter\'al8,  as  the  tree  cannot  blossom  Imt  at  its  due  aeaaon. 
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But  why  should  any  one,  great  or  little,  fret  and  fume  because 
be  is  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten  ?  The  genius  himself,  as  indi- 
vidual, is  after  all  of  but  little  account ;  it  is  only  as  the  birth  of 
the  travailing  centuries  that  he  exists,  only  so  far  as  he  is  a  true 
birth  of  tliem  and  adequatel}^  representative  that  he  is  of  value : 
tlie  more  individtml  he  is  the  more  iransitoiy  will  be  his  fame. 
TNlien  he  is  immortal,  he  has  become  a  mere  name  marking  an 
epoch,  and  no  longer  an  ludividuaL  ^Vliosoever,  in  a  foolish 
couceit  of  originality,  atrains  after  novelty  and  neglects  the 
scattered  and  perhaps  obscure  labours  of  others  who  have  pre- 
ceded biro,  or  who  are  contemporaneous  with  him ;  whosoever^ 
over-careful  of  his  individual  fame,  cannot  carry  forward  his 
own  evolution  with  a  serene  indifference  to  neglect  or  censure^ 
but  makes  puerile  demands  on  the  a})]irobation  of  the  world«~ 
may  rest  content  that  he  is  not  a  complete  birth  of  the  age,  but 
more  or  less  an  abortive  monstrosity :  the  more  extreme  he  is  as 
a  monstrosity  the  more  original  must  he  needs  be.^ 

Viewing  mental  development,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in 
tlic  race,  as  a  prncess  (if  oi^nization,  as  the  consummate  display 
of  nature's  orpinic  evolution,  and  recognising,  as  we  must  do, 
tlie  most  favourable  conditions  of  such  evolution  to  be  the  most 
intimate  hanntmy  bi'twecn  man  and  nature,  we  may  rightly 
conclude,  so  far  as  concerns  the  rule  of  a  conscious  method  of 
ini|uiry,  with  the  ancient  and  well-gniunded  maxim — ^"  Learn  to 
know  thy!i4*lf  in  nature,  that  &o  thou  luayest  know  nature  iu 
thyM'lt\*) 


N«  ITE8. 

I  (^,  !)._«*  Insomuch  thst  m  tfiy  tiiii«*ii  not  tn\\j  \x\\9i  was  swrti-*! 
If  an^riril  i«tin«  but  what  v  m  %  qii«*Mi«tn  oimv  in  •  qiif>«tion  %\\\\ 
1  in»t«-^  of  !••  irig  t«'««»lvrd  by   :l^':UM»i-*ti,  \%  only  tixvd  snd  fid."-  - 
Bacox,  Proiey,  Intl.  J/a^ji. 

•  (/«.  10). — Tli«*  received  ps.v*  ^  >h^  M.  r<»nite  caIIs  sa  **illot(>rv 
;  «bi«)i  is  the  iMt  j    am  of  thfolo'^7,''  and  mjs  that  r 


•  ••  WliM  k  all  b  -Uify  \mX  tW  wmi    f  itlram**  m\%  Kmrr*m.  "•  rNoH  of  tl. 
It  ««•  tkr  |»f  »alr»ce  <<  ud  it*      Utiutt  of  •  t  MrA."* 
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/'  pxetendB  to  accomplish  the  discoveiy  of  the  la^ra  of  the  human  mind 
by  contemplating  it  in  itself ;  that  is,  bj  separating  it  from  causes  and 
effects."  (Miss  Martiueau's  Translation, -p.  11.)  Again,  he  says :  '*  In 
order  to  observe,  your  intellect  must  pause  from  activity;  yet  it  is  this 
yeiy  activity  that  you  want  to  observe.  If  you  cannot  effect  the  pause, 
you  cannot  observe ;  if  you  do  effect  it,  there  is  nothing  to  observe. 
The  results  of  such  a  method  are  in  proportion  to  its  absurdity." 
(Ibid.  p.  11.) 

>  (p.  12). — '<  But  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  not  the  highest  in- 
stances which  give  the  best  or  securest  information,  as  is  expressed, 
not  inelegantly,  in  the  common  story  of  the  philosopher,  who,  while 
he  gazed  upon  the  stars,  fell  into  the  water ;  for  if  he  had  looked 
down,  he  might  have  seen  the  stars  in  the  water,  but,  looking  aloft^  he 
could  not  see  the  water  in  the  stars." — De  Augment  ScitnU  B.  ii. 

^  (p.  14). — Individual  Piffckolog^  Bacon  set  down  as  wanting ;  he 
eofoToea  its  study,  "  so  that  we  may  have  a  scientific  and  accurate  dis- 
section of  mind  and  characters,  and  the  secret  dispositions  of  particular 
men  may  be  revealed,  and  that  from  the  knowledge  thereof  better 
rales  may  be  framed  for  the. treatment  of  the  mind.*' — De  Augment, 
Seient  B.  viL 

'  (p.  23).—''  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  (Dugald  Stewart)  had  not 
studied  (he  even  treats  it  as  inconceivable)  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of 
what  has  not  been  well  denominated  oUcure  yereepiion$  or  ideas — that 
is,  acts  and  affections  of  mind,  which,  manifesting  their  existence  in 
their  effects,  are  themselves  out  of  consciousness  or  apperception.  The 
fact  of  such  latent  modifications  is  now  estiblished  beyond  all  ratiotial 
doubt ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  their  reality,  we  are  able  to  solve 
various  psychological  phi>nomena  otherwise,  inexplicable.  Among 
these  are  many  of  those  attributed  to  habit."  (Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in 
his  edition  of  Reid,  p.  551.) 

''Ich  sehe  nicht,"  says  Leibnitz,  ''dass  die  Cartesianer  jenuils 
bewcisen  haben  odcr  beweisen  konnen,  daits  jede  Vorstellung  Von 
Bewusstsein  bcglcitet  ist"  And  again : — *'  Darin  niimlich  haben  die 
Cartesianer  sehr  gefehlt^  dass  ate  die  Yorstellangen,  deren  man  sich 
nicht  1»i2wusst  ist,  fur  nichts  lechneten.  Das  war  auch  der  Grund, 
waruni  sie  glaubten,  dass  nur  die  Geiste  Monaden  waren,  und  da?8 
es  kciiie  Seelen  der  Thiere  oder  andere  Knteleehien  gebe." — Leibnitz 
ali  Drtther.  Auswahl  seiner  kieinem  A'tfMte.  By  6.  Schelling. 
Pp.  Ins  and  115. 

Ficlite,  in  his  Beetimmung  dmMen$Aen — **  In  jedem  Momento  Direr 
Dauer  ist  die  Naturein  zuiKunmenhHngendo^  Ganie;  in  jedem  Mtuuente 
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MOM  jedcr  einzelno  Theil  denelbe  80  aein  vie  er  ist^  weil  alle  ubrigen 
Bud  wi6  lie  tind ;  und  da  konntest  kein  Sandkomclien  von  seiner 
Sftclle  vofTiickeii»  ohne  dadurch  TielleicLt  alle  llieile  dca  uiiermesslicheii 
Gaiuen  hindurch  etwas  za  veriindern.  Aber  joiler  ^foment  dioser 
Datier  iat  beatimmt  durch  alle  abgelaufencn  ^lomoute,  und  wild 
befttimmeii  alle  kiinfUgea  Momenta,  nud  du  kannst  in  dem  gegen- 
vaitigen  keinea  Sandkorne  Lage  anden  denk<ui  ala  aie  ist,  obne  daas 
dagenuthigt  wUidesfc  die  ganze  Vei>{angenheit  ins  Unbc«tinimte 
kinaufy  und  die  game  Zukunft  ina  Unhestimmte  herab  dir  anden  fa 
Auk\txkr—SdmmaiA€  Wtrht,  il  178. 

It  ia  onlj  right  to  add,  that  the  fuUeat  exposition  of  unconaciotts  / 
mental  action  ia  to  be  found  in  Jkneke'a  works.     A  aummaiy  of  hia 
Tiewa  is  contained  in  his  Lehrbueh  der  PitfclnAogU  aU  Naiiirms$en$chafi, 

*  (p.  37). — Since  this  chapter  waa  written,  and,  indeed,  sepamtelj 
published,  Mr.  J.  S.  ^fill  haa  made  a  powerful  defence  of  the  ao-called 
ftyehological  Alethod.  In  bis  criticism  of  Comte'in  the  Wttiw^naUr 
Rmnejf  for  April  I8G5,  and  in  hia  "  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton*a 
Philoaopby,"  he  haa  said  all  that  can  be  »aid  in  favour  uf  the  Psycho- 
logical Method,  and  haa  done  what  could  be  done  to  diapango  the 
Plijsiological  Method.  Tbia  he  had  already  done  many  years  a;{o  in 
th<*  aecond  Tolume  of  his  "  System  of  l»gic,''  and  he  is  now  only 
ftitisistent  in  retoming  to  tlie  charge.  Ncvertheleaa,  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Mill  may  well  experience  rrgrct  to  ft<-e  him  serving  with  so 
much  seal  on  what  is  a  ao  deaperately  furlom  ho|ie.     PhvMuUigy  seems 

Drver  to  have  been  a  iarourite  iitudv  with  Mr.  Mill — in  none  of  hia 

• 

writings  doea  ho  exhibit  any  indicati<aia  of  U'iiig  really  ac«|uaintcd 
ikith  it;  for  it  ia  hardly  possible  to  omc^ive  that  any  «»ne  having  a 
ktiovledge  of  the  prvM^nt  state  of  tltt>  scienos  would  di<t|iara^  it  as 
he  has  done,  and  exult  so  highly  the  |><ychol«*^'ical  mt*th'<d  of  investi- 
gating  mrntal  phenomena.  The  woimLt  in,  however,  that  be  who  h)a 
dme  ao  much  to  ex)>ound  the  ayiibni  of  Coiute,  and  t  *  t^trvn^then 
ami  compleio  it,  shotiM  on  this  quention  take  Irave  of  it  t*iitirrly,  and 
f  How  and  land  a  method  of  reaaan  li  whioh  U  m  directly  opposed  to 
ti.  •  saethod  of  positive  science.  Of  c<  irMs  I  f»iM*ak  now  utrictly  of  the 
n  thod,  not  of  Comtv's  application  -t  it  in  liU  uufouiHivd  phrem^ 
1  .ical  apceulatiooi^  which  aiv  acann  >  le»s  wild  and  aUurd  than  hia 
r-  l.^iova  dalirinm  ap|»iiafa  to  be.  11  Merer,  though  one  may  »uspect 
>  :.  Mill  to  ba  onfurtunatc  in  hia  i^*  n&uce,  or  entirt*ly  mistaken  in 
I  •  sstimnfs,  of  the  pliyaiological  me:  .  «1,  on**  ciinnot  fail  to  profit  by 
t  study  of  hia  af);iimeoUi  on  beli.*..  of  the  i>i«ycholo^.«-ai  mt^tbod, 
A   1  lij  hia  cxpoaiti«'U  of  ila  merits.     By  iMra<Ung  the  whole  font* 
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of  the  reasons  in  favoar  of  it,  be  has  exhibited,  uot  so  much  its 
strength  as  its  weakness,  and  has  undesignedly  given  important 
assistance  to  the  physiological  method.  For  the  reasons  why  he  has 
not  been  convincing,  and  why  this  chapter  has  been  left  unmodified, 
I  may  refer  to  the  aiguments  set  forth  in  a  review  of  his  *'  Examina- 
tion of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy  '*  in  the  Jtmmal  of  Menial 
Science  for  Januaiy  1866.  <<Mr.  Mill,**  it  is  there  said,  <<has  a  high 
opinion  of  the  psychological  method  of  inquiry  into  mental  phenomena, 
and  thinks  Comte  to  have  committed  a  great  error  in  discarding  it 
Whether  that  be  true  or  not  is  not  the  question  now ;  we  may  admit 
it  to  be  true,  and  still  ask  whether  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  ignoring 
those  important  results  of  the  physiological  method  of  research  which 
bear  vitally  on  psychology ;  whether,  in  fact,  because  a  certain  method 
lias  some  worth,  it  can  therefore  afford  to  dispense  entirely  with  the 
aid  furnished  by  other  methoda" 

And  again :— ''  The  present  complaint  against  Mr.  Mill  is  that  he 
takes  no  notice  of  the  effects  of  recent  scientific  conceptions  on  the 
questions  referred  to  philosophy ;  that  he  goes  on  exactly  as  he  might 
have  gone  on  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Aristotle ;  that  at  a  time 
when  a  new  method,  highly  fertile  in  fact  and  of  more  fruitful  promise, 
was  available,  he  perHists  in  tr^'ing  to  do,  by  the  old  method,  what 
PLito^  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  a  host  of  others  have  not  done. 
Now,  we  have  not  the  slightest  faith  that  ten  thousand  Mills  will, 
following  the  same  method,  do  what  these  great  men  have  not  done ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that,  had  Mr.  Mill  chosen  to  avail 
himself  of  the  new  material  and  the  new  method,  which  hi.s  great 
predecc'sson  had  not  in  their  day,  he  would  have  done  what  no  other 
living  man  could  have  done." 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  MIND  AND  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

**  Thai  wkiek  ptredveB  It  a  part  of  nature  at  truly  as  tho  oljaett  9/pereepimm 
vliieli  aet  oo  it,  aad,  aa  a  part  of  nature,  la  itaelf  an  object  of  investigation  puivly 
fkfticoL  It  ia  known  to  na  only  in  the  ancceeaiTe  changee  which  conatitute  the 
tariety  of  our  feeling :  but  the  reguUraequenea  of  thaae  changee  admita  of  being 
tncodt  lika  the  r^gukrity  which  we  are  cqiabla  of  diacovering  In  the  ancceesira 
fhengee  of  our  bodily  l^aue.  There  la  a  Mya^afefy  of  tki  Mimd^  then,  aa  there 
le  a  i%y9M«tf\f  ^  iJU  Bodtf — a  acience  which  esamlnea  the  phenomena  of  our 
aptiitnal  part  almply  aa  phenomena,  and  from  the  order  of  their  eucceaiion,  or 
rfivumatancea  of  analogy,  arrangca  them  in  claaar%  under  certain  general 
;  a%  in  the  phyeaology  of  our  corporeal  part,  we  consider  the  |dienoaaenn 
of  a  dilTerrat  kind  which  the  body  exhibltM,  and  reduce  all  the  diTeiattiea  of 
tbe«o  under  the  namea  of  a  few  general  functiona.*'— nSivfel  9f  m  Sf$ttm  9f 
itiimtfJk^  ^  Uu  nmmmm  Mimd,  by  T.  Blown,  y.l>. 


THE  crude  iiroposition  of  CaUanis,*  thai  the  brain  sccivtes 
thought  as  the  liver  8i*cretes  bile,  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
ridicule  to  thoee  who  have  not  received  it  with  outcries  of  dis- 
approbation and  disgust  ^Vssuredly  it  is  not  an  exact  expre>:»ion 
of  the  facts;  one  may  rightly  admit  the  bmin  to  be  the  priu>'i|ial 
oigao  of  the  mind,  without  acceptii^  the  fallacious  comimi  ison 
of  mental  action  with  biliury  secretion.  Here  as  elsewhere,  t-on* 
fnsioo  is  bred  by  the  oouauon  use  of  the  word  "  secrctioir*  to 
cxpreas,  not  only  the  fmictional  process  but  the  secreted  pnxluct, 
l«Ui  the  insensible  vital  changes  and  the  tangible  results  of 
then.  It  ia  of  gnsai  imiKirtauce  to  tr}-  to  fix,  with  as  much 
pieeiaioii  .is  poasible.  wlmt  we  mean  by  mind. 

In  thf  fiiai  plaoe^  mind,  viewed  in  it-  scientific  sense  as  a 
■alanl  t<*roe^  cannot  be  obsenred  and  b.uidled  and  dealt  mith 
as  a  palistUe  olject;  like  electricity,  or  ;^vity,  or  any  otiier 

*  *y«m-  ••orhHNMa«er  la  mrU'f  eertituda  qu^  t>  •enrt«u  dtp  re  rn  tfu*  I>|oe 
wmt  In  inn  ^t-mkmm;  qu'U  frit  off|r*tiii|MnMUt  In a^«  •  •«  dr  U  |iriiiier,**^i^'/1*«H 
^i»^..  clAiifee«/ikrirv.*<«Mvpnrr.J.G.  1    «nia. 
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of  the  natural  forces,  it  is  appreciable  only  in  the  changes  of 
matter  which  are  the  conditions  of  its  manifestation.  Few,  if 
any,  will  now  be  found  to  deny  that  with  each  display  of  mental 
power  there  are  correlative  changes  in  the  material  substratum ; 
that  every  phenomenon  of  mind  is  the  result,  as  manifest  energy, 
of  some  change,  molecular,  chemical,  or  vital,  in  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  brain.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  so-called  extrac- 
tives of  nerve  testifies  to  definite  change  or  ''waste"  through 
functional  activity ;  for  there  are  found,  as  products  of  a  retro- 
grade metamorphosis,  lactic  acid,  kreatin,  uric  acid,  probably  also 
hypoxanthin,  and,  representing  the  fatty  acids,  formic  and  acetic 
acids.  These  products  are  very  like  those  which  are  found  in 
muscle  after  its  functional  acti\4ty:  in  the  performance  of  an 
idea,  as  in  the  performance  of  a  movement,  there  is  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  of  oi^nic  element ;  the  display  of  energy  is  at 
the  cost  of  the  bighly-oiganized  matter,  which  undergoes  degene- 
ration or  passes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of  being;  and 
the  retrograde  products  are,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  very 
similar  in  muscle  and  nerve.  Wliile  the  contents  of  ner\'es, 
again,  are  neutral  during  rest  in  the  living  state,  they  become 
acid  after  death,  and  after  great  activity  during  life :  the  same  is 
the  case  also  with  regard  to  muscle.  Furthermore,  after  pro- 
longed mental  exercise,  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
nerve  element^  into  the  composition  of  which  phosphorus  enters 
largely,  are  recognised  in  an  increase  of  phosphates  in  the  urine; 
while  it  18  only  by  supposing  an  idea  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
correlative  change  in  the  nene-cells  that  we  can  explain  the  ex- 
haustion following  excessive  mental  work  and  the  breaking  down 
of  the  brain  in  extreme  cases.  These  tilings  being  so,  what  is  it 
which  in  a  physiological  sense  we  designate  mind  ?  Not  the 
material  products  of  cerebral  actinty,  but  the  marvellous  eneig}' 
which  cannot  be  grasped  and  handled.  Here,  then,  is  made 
manifest  a  fallacy  of  the  axiom  propounded  by  Cabaiiis:  it  is 
plain  that  the  tangi1>l<*  results  of  the  brain's  activity,  the  waste 
matters  which  pass  into  the  blood  for  assimilation  by  tissues  of 
a  lower  kind,  and  fur  ultimate  excretion  from  the  Ixnly,  might 
not  less  rightly  be  C{ill«'d  the  secretion  of  the  brain,  an^i  be  com- 
pared to  the  bile,  than  the  intaug;ible  eneigy  revealed  in  the 
mental  phenomena 
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Secondly,  it  is  most  needful,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to 
apprehend  the  exact  signification  of  what  is  understood  by  mind, 
according  to  the  common  and  vague  use  of  the  word.  It  is 
really  a  general  term  acquired  by  observation  of  and  abstraction 
from  the  manifold  variety  of  mental  phenomena :  by  such  obser- 
vation of  the  particalar  phenomena  and  appropriate  abstraction 
from  them  we  get^  as  an  ultimate  generalization,  the  general 
conception,  or  the,  so  to  speak,  essential  idea,  of  mind.  An 
illustration  will  help  to  exhibit  what  we  mean.  The  steam* 
engine  is  a  complicated  mechanism,  of  the  construction  and 
mode  of  action  of  which  many  people  know  vexy  little,  but  it 
has  a  veiy  definite  function  of  which  those  who  know  nothing 
of  its  construction  can  still  form  a  sufficiently  distinct  con- 
ception ;  the  oo-ordinatei  integral  action  of  the  steam-engine,  an 
we  conceive  it»  is  different  from  the  nicely-adjusted  mechanism 
or  from  the  action  of  any  part  of  it  But  the  function  of  the 
engine  is  dependent  on  the  mechanism  and  on  the  co-ordinate 
action  of  its  jtarts^  cannot  be  dissociated  frt>m  these,  and  has  no 
real  existence  apart  from  tliem,  though  it  may  exist  separately 
as  a  conception  in  our  minds.  By  observation  of  tlie  mechanism 
and  appropriate  abstraction  we  get  the  eaential  idea  of  the 
steam-engine,—^  fundiuicntal  idea  of  it,  which,  as  our  ultimate 
generalization,  expresses  its  very  nature  as  such,  containing, 
as  Coleridge  would  have  said,  ''the  inmost  principles  of  its 
possibihty  wis  a  steamH*n;^ne.'*  So  likewise  with  regard  to  the 
manifold  pheaomena  of  mind ;  by  observation  of  them  and 
al«tniction  from  the  particular  we  get  the  general  conception  or 
the  emettfial  idea  of  mind,  an  idea  which  lias  no  more  existencu 
out  of  the  mind  than  any  other  abstract  idea  or  general  term. 
In  viftuc,  however,  of  tliat  powerful  t«*ndency  in  the  human 
mind  to  make  the  rculity  conformable  to  the  idea,  a  ttMidency 
which  has  been  at  tin*  liottom  of  so  much  confusion  in  philo- 
sophy, tltis  geneml  con*  «ption  has  been  converted  into  ni  objec- 
tive entity,  and  allow*  I  to  t>*ranniie  over  the  nndi*r-Mnding. 
A  nctaphyaical  abstr.iction  has  been  made  into  a  ^piritnal 
entity,  and  a  oomplet*  bairirr  thereby  interposed  in  :'ie  way 
of  poottv«  inveatigat:>n.  Whatever  1*0  the  teal  n  *ure  of 
aiad— iind  of  thai  tli«  te  is  no  need  to  speak  her^— it  h  moi»t 
ccftainly  depeadsBl  f •  r  its  every  manilestation  on  ti  •*  brain 
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and  nervous  system ;  and  now  that  scientific  research  is  daily 
disclosing  more  clearly  the  relations  between  it  and  its  organ,  it 
is  plainly  most  desirable  to  guard  against  the  common  meta- 
physical conception  of  mind,  by  recognising  the  true  subjective 
character  of  the  conception  and  the  mode  of  its  origin  and 
growth. 

A  third  important  consideration  is,  that  mental  power  is 
truly  an  organized  result,  not>  strictly  speaking,  built  up,  but 
matured  by  insensible  degrees  in  the  course  of  life.  The  brain 
is  not»  like  the  liver,  the  heart  and  other  internal  organs,  capa- 
ble from  the  time  of  birth  of  all  the  functions  which  it  ever 
discharges ;  for  while,  in  common  %vith  them,  it  has  a  certain 
organic  function  to  which  it  is  born  equal,  its  high  special 
character  in  man  as  the  oigan  of  conscious  life,  the  supreme 
instrument  of  his  relations  with  the  rest  of  nature,  is  developed 
only  by  a  long  and  patient  education.  Though  the  brain,  then, 
is  formed  during  embryonic  life,  its  highest  development  only 
takes  place  after  birth ;  and,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  the  same 
gradual  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  development  of  the  organ,  is  witnessed  in  the 
development  of  our  intelligence.  How  inexact  and  misleading 
in  this  regard,  therefore,  is  any  comparison  between  it  and 
the  liver  1 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  distinctly  laid  down,  that  mental 
action  is  as  surely  dependent  on  the  nen^ous  structure  as  the 
function  of  the  liver  conf(3Ssedly  is  on  the  hepatic  structure: 
that  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  fabric  of  a 
mental  science  must  rest.  Tlie  countless  thousands  of  ner%'e-  . 
cells  which  form  so  great  a  part  of  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
brain,  are  undoubtedly  the  centres  of  its  functional  activity: 
we  know  riglit  well  from  experiment,  that  tin*  ganglionic  ner\e- 
cclls  scattered  through  tho  tissues  of  oignns,  as  for  examiilc 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  or  the  structure  of  the  lurart, 
are  centres  of  ner\'e  force  niinistering  to  their  oiganic  action ;  :t:id 
we  may  confidently  infer  tliit  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  brain, 
which  are  not  similarly  nmenablo  to  obsenation  and  ex]>*-ii- 
ment,  have  a  like  function.  <  *ertainly  they  an*  not  inexhaustlMe 
centres  of  self-generating  force;  they  give  out  no  more  tlian 
what  they  have  in  one  way  or  another  taken  in ;  they  receive 
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nutcrmi  from  the  blood,  which  they  assimilate,  or  make  of  the 
snine  kind  with  themselves ;  a  correlative  metamorphosis  of 
force  necessarily  accompanying  this  upward  transformation  of 
nmtter,  and  the  ncr\'e-cell  thus  becoming,  so  long  as  its  equili- 
brium is  preserved,  a  centre  of  statical  power  of  the  highest 
viul  quality.  The  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  nerve 
element  is  the  condition  of  latent  thought — it  is  mind  statical ; 
tli<*  manifestation  of  thought  involves  the  change  or  destruction 
of  nerve  element  The  nerve-cell  of  the  brain,  it  might  in 
fact  be  said,  represents  statical  thought,  while  thought  repre- 
sents d}7iamical  nerve-cell,  or,  more  properly,  the  energy  of 
ncnre-celL 

So  bx  from  discussing  whether  mind  is  tlie  function  of  the 
brain,  the  business  which  science  now  has  immediately  be- 
fore it  is  the  more  special  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
activity  of  the  ganglionic  nerve-cell  or  groups  of  nerve-cells. 
If  we  look  to  thusc  humbler  animals  in  which  nervous  tissue 
uuki-s  its  first  appearance,  it  is  plain  that  the  simple  mode  of 
iu  existence  in  them  allows  of  no  other  manner  of  prooeetling; 
if  we  trace  upwards  the  piidual  increasing  complication  of  the 
m'r\*ous  system  through  the  anuaal  kingdom,  it  is  evident  that 
such  manner  of  procei*ding  is  the  only  one  to  furnish  the 
luatcriuU  of  a  c«imprehensive  and  sound  induction ;  and  if  m-e 
duly  weigh  the  results  of  phy.*^iological  experiment  and  patho- 
Itr^^ical  rvsearch,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  we  must  discard 
Mzientific  investi;;ation  altogetlior  in  cerebral  physiology,  if  we 
njeci  the  ganglionic  ner\'eK;ell  of  the  brain  as  a  centre  of 
mental  f«>rce. 

In  t1io  lowest  tonus  of  animal  life  ner\'e  does  not  exist:  the 
l*Ml4izi<i  and  ninny  of  the  Zo«»|i|i}-tos  are  destitute  of  any  trace 
<if  ncn'oiis  system.  Tlie  most  simple  beiiiu's  coutti>t  of  a  uniform, 
lioainjreneous  sulastauce,  by  nu-.uis  of  which  all  their  functions 
4ns  extMuttnl.  Tliey  are  nonri-lied  m-itliout  di;!tvttive  organs; 
bmUlitf  without  rcspiratoiy  oi.ins;  feel  and  move  without 
•HgaiH  of  aeuse,  without  niu-*  lee,  without  Der\'ous  system. 
The  stimulus  which  the  little  •  ruaturo  receives  from  without 
Iimdor^Hi  tome  cliangc  in  the  i.  •K'cular  n*Iations  of  its  almost 
lioiiio;:rti«'oiis  suKtance,  and  tlt<  ^e  iusi*nsible  uiov<*menta  would 
to  uoMiaot  f-ollectively  to    lie  sensible  muvement  which  it 
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makes ;  the  moIeculcLr  process  in  such  case  heing  not  unlike 
that   which   takes  place   and   issues  in   the   coagulation    of 
the  blood,  when  the  fibrine  is  brought  in  contact,  as  some 
think,  with  a  foreign    substance.*      The   perception    of  the 
stimulus  by  the  creature  is  the  molecular  change  which  ensues, 
the  imperceptible  motion  passing,  by  reason  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  its  substance,  with  the  greatest  ease  from  element 
to  element  of  the  same  kivd,  as  it  were  by  an  infection,  or 
as  happens  in  the  sensitive  plant ;  and  the  sum  of  the  mole- 
cular motions,  as  necessarily  determined  in  direction  by  the 
form  of  the  animal,  or  by  some  not  yet  recognised  cause,  results 
in  the  visible  movement    The  recent  researches  of  Graham  into 
the  colloidal  condition  of  matter  have  proved  the  necessity  of 
considerable  modification  in  our  usual  conception  of  solid  matter : 
instead  of  the  notion  of  impenetrable,  inert  matter,  we  must 
substitute  the  idea  of  matter  which,  in  its  colloidal  state,  is 
penetrable,  exhibits  eneigy,  and  is  widely  susceptible  to  external 
agents,  "its  existence  being  a  continued  metastasis.*' t    This  sort 
of  energy  is  not  a  result  of  chemical  action,  for  colloids  are 
singularly  inert  in  all  ordinary  chemical  relations,  but  a  result 
of  its  unknown  intimate  molecular  constitution ;  and  the  un- 
doubted existence  of  colloidal  eneigy  in  organic  substances 
which  are  usually  considered  inert  and  called  dead,  may  well 
warrant  the  belief  of  its  larger  and  more  essential  operation  in 
organic  matter,  in  the  state  of  instability  of  composition  in  which 
it  is  when  under  the  condition  of  life.    Such  energy  would 
then  suflice  to  account  for  the  simple  uniibrm  movements  of  the 
homogeneous  substance  of  which  the  lowest  animal  consists ; 
and  the  absence  of  any  differentiation  of  structure  is  a  suflicient 
reason  of  the  absence  of  any  localization  of  function  and  (T  the 
general  uniform  reaction  to  different  inii)ressions.     But  it  will 
be  observed  that  even  the  movements  of  these  simplest  crea- 
tures, ill  which  there  is  not  the  least  indication  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  nervous  system,  are  not  entirely  va^i^ue,  confused, 
and  in*Ii*finite;  they  present  certain  intlicatious  of  adaptation 
to  fund  ional  ends. 

With  the  differentiation  of  tissue  and  increasing;  complexity 

•  CroHii.in  liiHtiirr  lN*forr  tin*  Royal  Society,  \^*'*X     By  Pn»f«?«ior  J.  I/>ter, 
F.R.8.  t  rhiloNO)  hiral  TniiiMrtioiis.  18S2. 
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of  organixation,  which  are  met  vrith  as  we  ascend  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  nervous  tissue  appears^  but  at  first  under  a  very 
simple  form.  Its  simplest  t}'pe  may  be  represented  as  two  fibi-es 
that  are  connected  by  a  ncr\'e-cell  or  a  ganglionic  group  of  nerve- 
cells  ;  the  fibres  are  a^iparcntly  simple  conductors,  and  might  be 
roughly  compared  to  the  conducting  wires  of  a  telegraph,  while 
the  cell»  being  the  centre  in  which  nerve  force  is  generated, 
may  be  compared  to  the  telegraphic  apparatus  ;  in  it  the  effect 
which  the  stimulus  of  the  afferent  or  centripetal  nerve  excites,  is 
transmitted  along  the  efferent  or  centrifugal  ner\'e,  and  therein 
is  displayed  the  simplest  form  of  that  reflex  action  wliich  plays 
so  large  a  part  in  animal  life.^  This  type  of  stnicture  is  re- 
pealed through  the  complex  nervous  system  of  all  the  higher 
animals,  Cut  across  the  afferent  nerve,  or  otherwise  interrupt 
its  eootinuity,  the  impression  cannot  reach  the  centre ;  cut  across 
the  efferent  nerve,  the  central  excitation  is  powerless  to  influence 
the  muscles  or  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Not  all  the  passion 
and  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes  could  force  its  way  outwards  into 
wotds^  if  tlie  motor  ner\'cs  of  the  ton;^e  were  cut  across.  Owing 
to  tlie  differences  of  kimh  of  tissue,  and  to  the  specialization  of 
or|;aus  in  the  more  complex  animal,  there  ainnot  plainly  be  that 
intimate  molecular  symiiathy  lietween  all  {mrts  which  there  is  in 
the  homogeneous  substimce  of  the  siniplei^t  monad  ;  the  easy 
moUOD,aa  by  nn  infection,  from  fmrticle  to  jmrtirle,  is  not  jiossibU* 
in  the  heteri*«;encou«  boily.  m'h«*a*  the  element h  are  of  a  different 
kind :  accordingly  s]KH*ial  pnivinion  is  required  for  injuring 
conmnnication  betwt*<Mi  diffon-nt  |Mirts,  and  for  co-ordinating 
and  hamonizin;;  the  activity  (»f  different  or^'ans.    Tlie  animal 

•  Tke  fk^tM  'trf  4M  MimftU  cumittft-.*,  nmd  hatr  tikf  I'h  t^u»fofH*tl  ymjtetiUs, 
niUipfvaa  m»\  V«l|iUii  (t'«.in|4ra  l^-mlua,  ri,)  mnI  l:«>v>iitluil  i(Vnir«ll*Utl, 
X^  St.  ISSII  Imt*  ■•rn*«4t^l  ia  ttuifinK  the  cpntml  i  ifl  uC  tlir  mt  liia|ni*l 
U  IW  am*  i  mtrrr  vf  the  tunKur,  nhh  thr  |Kri|»h«  r.<'  <ih1  of  iht  rut  h%|«»- 
tW  »•«•:  I  •mrt  of  the  tunpi*-.  tttimnhitiou  >4  'ir  rrntral  |«rt  oC  the 
ftm^T  .  •  oalfartioiu  oC  the  t'litfoe,  Mch  m  n**n  \\r  UAUm  ■litiiuUtinii 
04  the  hyfagiU^  >l    Tho«  it  U  pmTcl  that  the  ettd  oT      ^^mmuwy  nerre  hmt  U 

•Mt«4  with  lh«  •  ml  i^e  iiMrt<»r  oerre,  mihI  whea  the  «iii ro«i|tl<  t^  rn  itatit« 

04  the  ■■■iirr  ij  he  tr^iMtiiitteil  tu  tlie  in«4ur  l^wv*.  lurrtwly,  MimaUlMtn 
oC  the  feviphet  rmd  of  th«*  h3r|«i|:l«i«>.tl  |irtHlace«l  erhl-  r  of  |««ia.  It  «(M<lii 
eM«  thai  the  *  r$i^  U  the  auue  in  m\\  ^»^r% ;  the  ditl-  <  nee  of  lonc-iioa  Uir«K 
thw.  »i4  l«  4ilt  •  n<-e  vf  |4i> •ii«l«>^i« el  |>n«|^rtim,  Uit  t«*  ilrirm^r  of  toninxi  m 
^  th^  ShfV^  K  elnn  i^^mm»  Mtr  /«•  /*'•  ^imlmf»e  fi4mdtnh,  •  rttrnfmrit  tft  .%'«■#««««. 
.terrra^.  |Mr  A    Vnlfihin.      1  ^SH. 
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must  be  rendered  capable  of  associating  a  number  of  distinct 
actions  for  definite  ends.  Tliis  function,  necessitated  by  the 
physiological  division  of  labour,  the  nervous  system  subserves ; 
and  we  might  compare  it  to  that  which  the  gifted  generalizer 
fulfils  in  human  development:  he  grasps  the  resists  of  the 
various  special  investigations  which  a  necessary  division  of 
labour  enforces,  brings  them  together,  and  elaborates  a  result 
in  wliich  the  different  lines  of  thought  are  co-ordinated,  and  a 
unity  of  action  is  marked  out  for  future  progress.  The  nervous 
system  effects  the  synthesis  which  the  specialization  of  oiganic 
instruments  in  the  analysis  of  nature  renders  necessary ;  it  is 
the  highest  expression  of  that  principle  of  individuation  which 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  but  most 
manifest  in  its  highest  To  this  function  it  is  well  adapted, 
first,  by  the  extent  of  its  distribution,  and,  secondly,  by  its 
exceeding  sensibility,  whereby  an  impression  made  at  one  part 
is  almost  instantly  felt  at  any  distance. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  oiganization,  which  marks 
the  increasing  speciality  of  organic  adaptation  to  external  nature, 
or,  in  other  words,  wliich  marks  an  ascent  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life,  there  is  a  progressive  complication  of  the  nervous  system : 
spi'cial  developments  ministering  to  special  purposes  take  place. 
The  fibres  appear  to  preserve  their  characters  as  simple  conduc- 
tors, whUe  a  development  of  special  structures  at  their  perijihernl, 
and  of  special  gaii^dionic  cells  at  their  central  endings,  reveals 
the  increasing  speciality  and  complexity  of  function.  Upon  tlie 
8|K'cial  structures  at  the  peripheral  ends,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  instruments  of  analysis,  depends  the  kind  of  the  impression 
niaile ;  and  by  tlic  nature  of  the  nerve-cells  with  wliich  the  cen- 
tral end  of  the  ncr>'e  is  coimected,  the  kind  of  impression  tliat 
is  i>erceived  and  the  character  of  the  reaction  theri'to  are  deter- 
mined. Accordin;^'ly,  we  find  that,  with  the  appearances  of  the 
oigans  of  the  special  senses,  as  we  mount  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life,  there  is  acon-rspondin;^  increase  in  the  ganglionic  centres, 
which,  being  clusttivd  together,  form  the  ^^rimitive  rudiments  of 
a  bniin,  and  repre.^«  ut,  in  the  main,  those  sensory  ganglia  which 
in  man  lie  betwe«  ii  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  the 
floors  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty 
wlitn  the  different  oi^ns  of  the  spi'cial  senses  8e\ onilly  make 
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tkeir  first  appearance,  for  they  are  at  first  veiy  rudimentary ;  in 
the  starfish,  which  belongs  to  the  humble  Echinodermata,  there 
\^  at  the  extremity  of  each  ray  a  small  red  spot  which  is  said  to 
present  the  characteristics  of  a  rudimentary  eye ;  but  m'hether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  special  structures,  adapted  to 
the  reception  of  particular  impressions,  as  of  light,  of  sound, 
of  touch,  render  the  higher  animal  capable  of  more  numerous, 
special,  and  complex  relations  with  external  nature.  There  is 
a  diffusion  through  tlie  entire  substance  of  the  simplest  creatures 
of  physiological  properties  which  are  si)ecialized  and  localized  in 
the  higher  animals.^ 

Not  till  we  arrive  as  high  as  the  fishes,  and  not  then  in  the 
singular  Amphioxus,  do  we  discover  anything  more  in  the  brain 
than  sensory  ganglia  connected  with  the  origins  of  nerves ;  so 
fur  there  is  no  trace  of  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  of  brain  proper. 
It  is  plain  then  that  the  cerebral  lu*itiisphercs  are  not  essential 
ti»  sensation  and  the  motor  reaction  to  sennation ;  for  they  are 
altogether  wanting  M'here  both  these  functions  are  displayed  in 
a  lively  and  vigorous  way.  To  the  simpler  relation  Wtween  the 
individual  or};aiiism  and  external  nature,  whittli  is  denoted  by 
Tfjfex  action,  there  now  sncceetls  that  more  complex  relation 
of  MTHMorg  pnrrpiion  and  artisorifHofor  rmction,  as  Dr.  <'aq>onter 
lias  called  it ;  in  place  of  reaction  to  a  u'enend  stimubis.  disci i- 
minations  of  imprc^^ion.s,  and  corrp9]Kfiiding  sjtecial  n-actions 
hy  virtue  of  stnictun  s  specially  adaptrd,  are  witnessctl.  Tliis 
condition  of  the  development  uf  the  n<  n*ous  system,  uhich  is 

*  W^Ihh  m  •fwcUl  mnae  fml«  ia  niiin,  the  |^•ll»^l|  prnMUilil^r  niujr  psiiMllj 
rv|*LM^  it  **  I  iMTt  knpwii  Pfrml  iit^Unct'N**  >^i^«  Alterrrmnbir,  '*<if  fnitoiM 
MtU-rtM  •  .xh  iImI  ritfvm^  *\»  i:ry^  of  iltfifuriM,  wliirl.  4icrtini  in  tlie  ilfaf  anil  ilumlt, 
wIm»  kmA  »  fwmliar  Miarrfiiii  il.tr  to  funituUr  kin*t«  of  moii«K  <i<*|M  k  iiii|*,  spfiA* 
ft'iitJr,  «>ii  aa  iiinitffcioa  mtt  itiuniratctl  t«*  iht-ir  m^ius  of  looth  or  ^it*  fOr  aroaa- 
Uifi.  Tbej'  cpald  Ml,  for  'imtAiice,  tlic  aiiiifuat  h  of  m  rmrrugt  in  Mie  Mrr«-t 
vitbost  o^iaK  it,  faHbre  it  w  •«  t«kra  ii«*tM*r  of  1*5*  i^tikiiin  wIioIiaiI  tli*  'i^r  of  all 
iIkw  ■m<««.'*— <te  #A«  imt*  <ii0ml  httrm.  Kra--.  who  vm  roiii|<  Ay  drjf, 
*»«rrthel4-M  ImiI  a  badily  :•  •  Ui^  of  ma^  :  •o«l  •lidrtvat  iaaUvatri  ••  •fl«irtr«| 
liiai  4tirrrally.  lla«eal  t*ri'  a  aarvM^  to  hia  pen  rjiCioa  \q  hava  Bin  )i  aaaloiry 
•  ith  rol«Hirk  TW  aoaad  o\  » traaprt  ^am  yrllov  to  him ;  that  of  a  -  nia,  fr«l ; 
titet  of  til-  aqpM,  a*ata  :  A  .^SmHtt  Ut^^^y  o/  M-mkimi^  hj  J.  R.  i  n kir.  In 
hia  Mrm$m»tenmt  ^iU  Offf.  Mr.  LumW-j  uHa  of  «  frkaa  vho  «ar«i  •  >  foai|iar# 
ih»  foir<r«  of  iW  4iflmal  <-•  •  hffat«4  atB»:rfa  to  diiKivat  rohwra,  di«'  tniiahini^ 
•hi^a  H^  It  la  aa  oU  «yin..'  •fa  Min«l  aaaa»  that  !<<*  thaaiHit  ararWt  %» •«  lika  th« 
A  %  tnuai^i. 
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natural  and  permanent  in  so  many  of  the  lower  animals,  cor- 
responds to  that  artificial  state  of  things  which  may  be  produced 
experimentally  in  a  higher  animal  by  depriving  it  of  its  hemi- 
spheres. The  kind  of  function  manifest  is  strictly  comparable  to 
the  early  brief  stage  of  the  infant's  mental  life  before  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  have  come  into  action,  or  to  those  phenomena  of 
mental  life  sometimes  displayed  by  the  adult,  as  for  example 
by  tlie  somnambulists,  when  the  influence  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres is  suspended. 

Here  let  us  make  a  reflection :  how  important  it  is  clearly  to 
distinguish  and  denote  special  features,  which,  being  included 
under,  or  described  by,  a  geneitil  term,  are  so  commonly  con- 
founded. What  difierent  perceptions  or  reactions,  for  example, 
are  confounded  by  the  loose  way  of  using  the  word  sensibility ! 
The  infusorial  animalcule,  which  has  no  nervous  tissue,  is  said  to  be 
sensible  of  a  stimulus  ;  the  higher  animal,  with  its  special  senses, 
to  be  sensible  of  light,  or  of  sound,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and,  if 
made  to  sufi*er,  to  be  sensible  of  pain ;  while  it  is  common  enough 
to  speak  of  man  being  sensible  of  pleasure,  horror,  or  disgust^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  active  ideas.  If  we  use  the  generic 
term  sensibility  to  express  the  fundamental  reaction,  as  we  may 
perhaps  properly  do,  it  is  highly  important  that  we  proceed 
further  to  distinguish  by  appropriate  terms  the  special  differences ; 
the  sensibility  of  pain  is  not  the  sensibility  of  sense,  nor  is  the 
sensibility  of  the  infusorial  animalcule  equivalent  to  either  of 
these.  So  far  we  have  taken  pains  to  distinguish  that  form  of 
sensibility  and  reaction  proper  to  the  lowest  animals,  and  which 
might  be  called  irritahility ;  that  fonn  of  I'caction,  or  rtjicx 
action,  which  is  the  lowest  expression  of  uen-ous  function ;  and 
that  form  of  reaction  to  which  the  sensoiy  ganglia  minister,  and 
which  is  rightly  called  BensoriiJ. 

It  is  in  fishes  that  the  rudiments  of  cerebral  hemispheres  first 
ap^xuir.  In  them  they  are  npreseuted  by  a  thin  layer  or  projf  <*. 
tion  of  nervous  matter  in  liont  of  the  corpora  quadrigemin-.i, 
covering  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami ;  in  the 
Amphibia,  they  have  already  increased  somewliat  in  size  ;*  in 
Birds,  the  coriK>ni  quadrigeniiiia  am  pushed  out  to  some  extint 

*  The  PerviuiMiriiiclitAte  reptikN  retain  the  fiih  chancterof  Imhi  all  tli«ir 
livpn  i  the  Iktni<-1iiaiiii  hare  It  only  « luring  their  tadpole  ttjite. 
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by  their  farther  iucrea^  ;  iii  tlie  Mammalia,  they  bcgiu  to  cover 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  life, 
gridoally  increase  backwards  until,  in  some  of  the  higher 
monkeys,  and  in  man,  they  entirely  cover  the  ccrcl)ellum« 

In  this  ascent  through  the  series  of  vertebrate  animals,  it  is 
foond  that  the  relations  of  the  sensor}*  g^^nglia  remain  alike 
thtvughout,  the  chief  differences  being  differences  in  the  relative 
size  of  them.  Their  functions,  as  primaiy  constituents  of  the 
bmin,  may  then  fidrly  be  counted  the  same  in  all  tlie  vertebratn, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  animals  in  which  they  exist.  As  the 
hemispheres  appear  as  secondary  constituents — secondary,  be  it 
noted,  in  the  order  of  development,  but  j^^i^^^f^Hf  ^^  dignity —we 
may  rightly  conclude  their  function  to  be  secondary  to  that  which 
tlie  primary  constituents  or  sensory  ganglia  fulfil  Tlie  im2>res- 
sioas  received  by  the  sensory  centres,  when  they  do  not  react 
directly  outwards,  as  they  may  do  where  hemispheres  exist,  and  as 
they  must  do  where  hemispheres  do  not  exi^t,  arc  in  fact  jiassed 
onwards  in  the  brain  to  the  cells  which  arc  spread  over  the 
liemispheres,  and  there  further  fashioned  into  what  an*  ciiUed 
t  til  as  or  coneepiian^  Here  then  M'c  come  to  another  kind  of  sen- 
sibility, with  its  appropriate  reaction,  to  which  a  special  ner\'ous 
centre  ministers ;  and  it  U  known  as  jtercqttion,  or,  moie  strictly, 
viratiiftuil  (icrception.  As  the  hemispheres  have  this  fun*  tion, 
and  are  not  necessaiy  to  ^e^soIy  perception,  it  is  quite  in  aicMnU 
aiice  with  wliat  might  be  predictoil,  that,  as  exiieriments  ]*nive, 
they  are  iu.^^ensible  \o  pam,  and  do  not  give  rise  to  any  display 
of  that  kind  of  feeling  when  they  arc  injured.^  They  have, 
nvn<t*ably  to  their  speciul  nature,  a  sensibility  of  their  own  to 
thf  ideas  tli.it  are  lashiourd  in  them  ;  so  that  these  may  be  plt^a- 
^a^lble  or  |«ainful,or  have  other  |»aiticulur  niioiional  qualitir.s.f 

Obsenration  of  tlie  mental  phenomena  of  tliose  animu!s  in 
«liich  ceri'bral  liemiaphei«  i  exist,  fully  confirms  the  fun-^  ing 
\i«'W  of  tlit'ir  function  an«l  import  In  Fislu^s  there  is  the  :irst 
diMiuct  ap|H.*«nuioe  of  sitni'le  ideas,  and  of  the  lowest  rudiu.  nts 
«'f  ctDolioii ;  oorp  will  coll*  ct  to  be  fed  at  the  sound  of  a  ^  ell, 

*  km  MJ— 1     ■  W«,  far  «iaRi'  '•  — Whtrh  makes  THilrut  fltoreaiMiU  »l)t      Om 
•km  M  Wof  <^  M*'  <^  'mC  of    '« ikall  rrfuoTrd,  mii.*iiM  quiu  q«kt  «1.      iU 

t  llaMlloa  I*  itffictiv,  pffWps  *  'i'  »MiUlitr  of  tin*  ^M|imiir  t^ratm  t**  i     m. 
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thus  giving  evidence  of  the  association  of  t\vo  simple  ideas ; 
and  a  shark,  suspicious  of  mischief,  will  avoid  the  baited  hook. 
In  Birds,  conformably  to  the  increased  development  of  the 
hemispheres,  the  manifestations  of  intelligence  are  much  greater ; 
the  tricks  which  some  of  them  may  be  taught  are  truly  marvel- 
lous, and  those  who  teach  them  know  how  much  different  birds 
differ  in  intelligence  and  temper.    Nor  are  simple  emotional 
exhibitions  wanting  amongst  them  ;  very  evident  at  times  is  the 
feeling  of  rivalry  or  jealousy  in  canaries,  and  there  are  undoubted 
instances  on  record  in  which  an  orphan  bird  has  owed  its  life  to 
the  kindly  care  of  birds  of  a  difierent  species.*    In  Mammalia  a 
gradual  advance  in  intelligence  may  be  traced  from  very  lowly 
manifestations  up  to  those  highest  forms  of  brute  reason  which 
assuredly  differ  only  in  degree  from  the  lowest  forms  of  human 
intelligencaf    Consider  how  plainly,  in  the  dog,  a  conception 
often  inter\''enes  between  the  sensation  and  the  usual  respondent 
movement,  so  that  the  animal  refrains  from  doing  what  it  has  a 
strong  impulse  to  do ;  the  impression  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
hemispheres,  and  their  controlling  action  brought  into  play.     It 
is  needless  to  s}>eak  of  the  various  emotions,  nay,  the  veritable 
moral  feeling,  displayed  by  the  dog  and  other  domesticated 
animals.    A  single  reflection  will  show,  what  anatomy  might 
lead  us  to  predicate,  how  limited  is  the  range  of  animal  intelli- 
gence :  if  the  fox,  cunning  as  it  is,  had  but  the  sense  to  learn  to 
climb  a  tree,  like  the  cat,  men  would  soon  give  up  hunting  it. 
But  the  fox,  like  so  many  men,  cannot  get  out  of  the  usual  groove 
of  thought,  cannot  originate  anything ;   and,  like  not   a  few 
scheming  plottei-s,  it  wastes  a  great  deal  of  low  cunning  in 
efforts  which  a  little  larger  view  of  things  wouM  render  quite 
unnecessary. 

As  we  ascend  througli  the  ^ranimalian  series,  ive  find  that  not 
only  do  the  hemispheres  increast^  in  size  by  gradually  extending 
Imckwards,  but  that  the  grey  surface  of  them  is  further  increased 
by  being  thrown  into  folds  or  convolutions.  Wliile  the  lower 
Mammals  are  entirely  destitute  of  such  convolutions,  these  are 
])resent,  as  a  rule,  in  simple   forms  in  the  Buminantia  and 

.   *  ADAtomie  comiwri'o  du  Sytteme  X(<r\ <uz,  par  Leuret  et  Gratiolet 

t  For  ejiam|ilM  of  wonderful  intelJigi  ik  o  in  differfut  aninials,  1  mar  refar  to  a 
Itaper  by  up  nn  thr  Ccitmt  of  Mind  in  t  Ik-  Joumai  of  Menial  Scietue^  1862. 
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Pachydermata ;  they  are  more  fully  developed  in  the  Camivora, 
and  most  fully  developed  in  the  apes  and  in  maa    It  is  true 
that  we  cannot  at  present  unfold  an  exact  relation  between  the 
development  of  the  convolutions  and  the  degree  of  iiitelligenoe 
in  different  animals ;  for  the  brains  of  the  ass,  the  sheep,  and 
the  ox  are  more  convoluted  than  those  of  the  beaver,  the  cat, 
and  the  dog.    But  the  relative  size  of  the  animals  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  such  comparison.    The  volume  of  a  body  suck 
as  the  brain,  which  increases  in  size,  increases  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  superficies,  and  the  latter  again  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  diameter.    Now  in  each  natural  group  or  order  of 
Blammalia,  the  head,  but  especially  the  capacity  of  tlie  skull, 
has  a  certain  relation  to  the  body,  a  relation  which  remains 
pretty  constant  in  diflerent  species ;  the  head  of  the  tiger  or 
of  the  lion,  for  example,  has  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
biidy  as  that  of  the  cat's  head  to  its  body,  altliough  the  sizes 
of  the  animals  are  so  diiforent      It  follows  then  that^  the 
volume  of  the  brain  of  the  tiger  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
bmiy  lieing  the  same  as  in  the  cat,  the  superficies  of  the  brain 
is  pro|M>rtionateIy  greater  hi  the  smaller  animal;  and  tliat, 
c*»ii<ic«|U4*ittly,  in  order  to  get  a  proportionate  extent  of  grey 
M^rface  in  the  Inigor  auimni,  this  nuut  be  convoluted  in  it,  when 
it  may  remain  nearly  smooth  in  tlie  smaller  one.    If  in  two 
anitiiuls  of  e<|ual  size,  and  of  lik«*  form  of  structure,  the  con* 
v<*liiti<ms  are  difTcraitly  fashionetl,  then  it  may  be  said  with 
CI  rtainty  that  one  will  be  more  intelligent  than  the  otlier  in 
]ifo|iortif»n  as  its  convolutions  are  more  numerous  and  com* 
|>!i<  ated,  and  the  sulci  deeper. 

Tliat  prnfiodition  i-*  true  of  maa  Tlie  intellectual  differences 
u-iit'h  exiM  bi*twe<'U  the  Bu^je8ltlall,  or  the  Kogm,  and  the 
K  inipean  are  atteude<l  with  difffMices  in  the  extent  and  coiu- 
|»l.  atifHi  of  the  ner\'ou^  sulistanct*  of  the  brain.  Uratiolei  has 
0(  fully  fi^nitvd  ami  <lescribed  the  1  :^un  of  the  Hottentot  Venus, 
¥  I  was  no  idiot ;  and  what  is  at  •tice  striking  in  the  figure  is 
tl  simplicity  ami  ri'^Milur  arrangfit*'  nt  of  tlie  convolutions  of  the 
ft  '.tal  l4»be;  they  )ireseiii  an  alu  *^  perfect  symmetry  in  the 
tv  .  bemispheiei,  **Mich  as  is  n<  ^  r  exhibited  in  tlie  normal 
I:  ns  of  the  Caucasian  race,"  an  !  which  involnntarily  n^calls 
t>    it^gnlurity  and  s\  mnietiy  of  th«*  a*rebral  convoluti«ius  in  tlie 
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lower  animals.  The  brain  of  this  Boejeswoman  was,  in  truths 
inferior  to  that  of  a  white  woman  arrived  at  the  normal  stage  of 
development :  "  it  could  be  compared  onlj  with  the  brain  of  a 
white  who  is  idiotic  from  arrest  of  cerebral  development" 
Moreover,  the  differences  between  it  and  the  brain  of  the  white 
are  unquestionably  of  the  same  kind  as,  though  less  in  degree 
than,  those  which  exist  between  the  ape's  brain  and  that  of  man, 
as  Professor  Huxley  has  distinctly  pointed  out*  Mr.  Marshall 
has  recently  examined  a  Bushwoman's  brain,  ^d  has  found  like 
evidence  of  structural  inferiority;  the  primary  convolutions, 
though  aU  present,  were  smaUer  than  in  the  European,  and  much 
less  complicated ;  the  external  connecting  convolutions  were  still 
more  remarkably  defective ;  the  seoondaty  sulci  and  convolu- 
tions were  everywhere  decidedly  less  developed ;  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  the  system  of  transverse  conmiissural  fibres ;  and  in 
aize,  and  in  every  one  of  the  signs  of  comparative  inferiority, "  it 
leaned,  as  it  were,  to  the  higher  qnadrumanous  forms."  t  The 
brain  of  the  Negro  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Bushman,  but  still  it 
does  not  reach  the  level  of  the  white  man's  brain ;  the  weight  of 
the  male  Negro's  brain  is  less  than  that  of  the  average  European 
female ;  and  the  greater  symmetry  of  its  couvolutiomi,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  hemispheres  in  front,  are  points  in  which  it 
resembles  the  brain  of  the  ourang-outang,  as  even  Tiedemanu, 
the  Negro's  advocate,  has  admitted. 

Among  Europeans  it  is  found  that^  other  circumstances  being 
alike,  the  size  of  the  brain  bears  a  geuerd  relation  to  the  mental 
power  of  the  individual,  although  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
rule  sometimes  occur.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  the 
educated  class  is  certainly  greater  than  in  the  uneducated ;  and 
some  carefully-compiled  tables  in  a  valuable  pajier  by  Dr. 
Thumoin  prove  that,  while  the  average  bniin  weiglit  of  onlinary 
Euroix'ans  is  49  oz.,  in  distinguished  men  it  is  54*6  oz.|  On 
the  othf  r  hand,  the  brain  is  commonly  very  small  in  idiots ; 

*  If  an*-  PUee  in  Nature. 

f  PkiloHophietl  Tntmctioiiai,  IMS. 

t  On  tlio  Weight  of  the  HnmAn  Bmin,  bj  John  Thnmm,  M.D. ;  J&unuU^ 
Menial  «V'  irnte^  April  1S60.  rroffsieor  M'agner  has  « .irefally  fignred  And  described 
the  bnuii>  **(  fire  very  dietingiiiiihed  men.  The  ext  r«*mely  complex  arrmnp'oient 
of  the  coiivolntions  was  most  remarkable.— 7A€  t'mtni^ttiam  qf  UU  I/m 
Cenhruw,  hy  W.  Tnmer,  M.R.    ISM. 
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the  parts  beiog  not  only  smaller,  but  less  complex,  and  the  con- 
volutions in  particular  being  simpler  and  less  developed.    I^Ir. 
Marshall  found  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebra  of  the  two  idiots 
which  he  examined  to  be  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  apes,  the 
brains  being  in  this  respect  more  simple  than  the  brain  of  the 
gibbon,  and  approaching  that  of  the  baboon.     In  fact,  there  are 
microcephalic  idiots  which  present  a  complete  series  of  stages  of 
descent  from  man  to  the  apes.     As  a  general  proposition,  it  is 
certainly  true  thati^  we  find  the  evidence  of  a  correspondence 
between  the  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the 
degree  of  intelligence,  when  we  examine  the  different  races  or 
kinds  of  men,  as  we  do  when  we  survey  the  scale  of  animal  life. 
As  in  the  scries  of  the  manifold  productions  of  her  creative 
art  Nature  has  made  no  violent  leap,  but  has  passed  by  gentle 
gradations  from  one  species  of  animal  to  another,  and  from  the 
highest  animal  to  the  lowest  man,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
embryonic  development  of  man  should  present  indications  of  the 
general  plan.*    It  admits  of  no  question  that  man  does,  in  the 
ciiurse  of  Ills  development,  [lass  through  stages  closely  resembling 
thuse  through  which  other  vertebrate  animals  pass ;  and  that 
tlK*iC  tninsiti»ry  conditions  in  him  are  not  unlike  the  forms  that 
are  permanent  in  the  lower  animals.    There  U  a  very  close  mor- 
I»boIu«pcaI  n*semblance  betwi*en  the  human  uvutn  and  the  lowest 
animals  with  which  we  arc  acquainted,  tlie  microscopic  Gre^'a- 
riuida;t  ia  both,  an  outer  membrane  contains  a  soft  semi-fluid 


*  **  That  tli^re  ihould  lie  more  ii]N«tet  of  ioUUigeut  iNsiogt  aliove  ii%'*  snya 
l^icke,  **tlMti  tberv  arv  of  vuible  **t  material  below  um,  ii  |in>l4i1i|c  to  me  fr«'m 
krnce  that  in  all  the  coqmrral  wcrld  we  tee  no  ckiMiis  org:i|>A."  But  huw 
caa  it  be  nafr  %••  a|i|ily  to  the  nuieeii  >i  Kcueralisation  fn>ni  the  aet>n  f 

t  "TbetSr-iririiiiiia,**  kivh  Huxlrv,  **  are  all  microiico|ii«*,  and  any  oneof  thera, 
baviait  »ini»i  timdificatioiM  asiiie,  may  be  md  to  coufti^t  uf  a  sac,  conii»riiied  oi  a 
or  V*-*  >'i'iirtitnrl**».«,  not  very  well  defined  mf>tii*>rane,  containing  a  sod 
it-laid  ftat-'anee,  in  the  mi«Ut  or  at  one  end  of  wbi<  li  lies  a  delicate  vesicle; 
in  the  centn-  ■•!  the  kttrr  is  a  morr  nolid  {larticle.  Ni>  lonbt  many  penons  will 
the  cloM>  huemblanrt-  of  the  straelnre  ••!  this  body  to  that  which 
.  the  oriim.  You  mi|;ht  take  the  mor>  ^lid  fiarticle  to  be  the 
•  »f  the  icerminal  a|iot,  and  tha  vcaicia  t«>  be  that  of  tha  genninal 
'he  aemi-flaid  aarradir  contenta  mt^t  U'  :«-gaitled  aa  tha  yelk,  and 
'•raae  as  tlie  vitelline  membrsaa.  Id"  not  wish  to  strain  tlie 
.  but  it  is  at  any  rate  iiitcrsatingto  obari  \  •  tha  elose  morpholqgic;i1 
I  ween  one  «»r  the  Xomt-fX  of  animala*  an«l  that  form  in  which  all 
•lala  commniea  their  exiateBce.*'^Z<rd.  <  "  Com/i  AmU,  1861. 
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sabstance,  at  one  end  of  wUicli  is  a  delicate  vesicle,  having  in  it 
a  solid  particle  or  spot.     At  the  earliest  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment no  human  power  can  distinguish  the  human  ovum  from 
that  of  a  quadruped ;  and,  as  it  proceeds  to  its  destined  end, 
it  passes  through  similar  stages  to  those  through  which  other 
vertebrate  embryos  pass.    That  which  is  true  of  the  whole  body 
is  true  also  of  the  development  of  the  brain.    The  brain  of  the 
human  foetus  at  the  sixth  week  consists  of  a  series  of  vesicles, 
the  foremost  of  which,  a  double  one,  representing  the  cerebrum, 
is  the  smallest^  and  the  hindmost,  representing  the  cerebellum, 
the  largest     In  front  of  the  latter  is  the  vesicle  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemiua ;  and  in  front  again  of  tliis,  the  vesicle  of  the  third 
ventricle,  wliich  contains  also  the  thalami  optici,  and  wldch,  as 
development  proceeds,  becomes  covered,  as  do  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemiua, by  the  backward  growth  of  the  hemispheres  in  front  of 
it.    At  this  stage  the  human  brain  resembles  the  fully-formed 
brain  of  the  fisli,  more  closely  the  brain  of  the  foetal  fish,  in  the 
small  proportion  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  bear  to  the 
other  parts,  in  the  absence  of  convolutions,  in  the  deficiency  of 
commissures,  and  in  the  general  simplicity  of  structure.    About 
the  t\velfth  week  of  embryonic  life  there  is  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  brain  of  the  bird :    the  cerebml  hemispheres  are  much 
increased  in  size,  and  arch  1)ack  towards  the  thalami  optici  and 
the  cori)ora  quadrigemiua,  though  there  are  still  no  convolutions, 
and  the  commissures  are  very  deficient.    Up  to  this  time  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  represent  no  more  than  the  nidiihents  of 
the  anterior  lobes;  they  do  not  yet  completely  cover  the  thalami 
optici,  nor  indeed  pass  the  grade  of  development  which  is  per- 
manent in  the  Marsupial  ^lammalia.     During  the  fourth  atul 
early  jmrt  of  the  fifth  month,  the  middle  lobes  develop  back- 
wards and  cover  the  corpora  quadrigeiuina ;  and,  subsequently, 
the  posterior  lobes  spi-out  out,  so  to  speak,  and  gradually  extend 
backwards  so  as  to  cover  and  overlap  the  cerebellum.    It  was 
upon  the  erroneous  ns^mption  that  the  posterior  L'lies  weru 
peculiar  to  man,  that  Professor  Owen  grounded  his  division  of 
the  Archcncephala;  Imt  it  has  now  been  proved  unquestionably 
that  the  posterior  lolxs  exist  in  the  apes,  and  that  in  some  of 
them  they  extend  as  tar  back  as  they  do  in  man.     It  is  easy  U) 
perceivo,  then,  that  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  human  brain 
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may  leave  it  veiy  much  ia  the  condition  of  an  animal  biain ; 
and  it  ia  found  in  some  cases,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  congenital 
idiots  have  brains  very  like  those  of  the  monkeys. 

As  man  is  thus  a  sort  of  compendium  of  animal  nature, 
paralleling  nature,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  it,  in  the  cosmo- 
graphy of  himself,  all  the  different  modes  of  nervous  function 
are  exhibited  in  tlie  workings  of  his  oi^nisnt  The  so-caHetl 
irritability  of  tissue,  whereby  it  reacts  to  a  stimulus  without  the 
help  of  nerve,  may  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  molecular  energy 
of  matter  manifest  in  the  movements  of  the  humblest  animal : 
whether  the  nerve  ends  outside  the  saroolemma  of  muscle,  or 
within  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  distributed  to 
every  part  of  the  sarcous  element;  and,  at  any  rate,  when  all 
nervous  influence  is  withdrawn,  an  energy  still  exists  sufficient 
to  produce  rigor  mortis  of  the  muscle.*  The  simplest  mode  of 
nervous  action  in  man,  comparable  to  that  of  the  lowest  animals 
tliat  poesess  nerve,  is  exhibited  by  the  scattered  ganglionic  cells 
belonging  to  the  s}'mpathetic  system,  which  are  concerned  in 
certain  organic  pricesses.  The  heart's  action,  for  example,  in 
due  to  tlie  ganglionic  cells  dispersed  through  it^  substance; 
Meissner  has  nKTi'ntly  shown  thut  ner\'e-cells  tlisseuiinated 
(hrougli  the  tissue's  of  tlie  intestinoH  govern  their  motions ;  and 
Lister  thinks  it  pMbablo  that  cells  scattered  in  the  tissues  pre- 
sitte  over  the  coiitiuctioiis  of  the  arteries,  and  even  the  remark- 
able diflfttsion  of  the  pigtuent  granules  which  take^  place  in  (ho 
sttllate  cells  of  the  frog's  skin.  The  sc*parate  elements  of  the 
tl^^ue  are  co-ordinated  bv  the  individual  nerve- cen2< ;  and  these 
co-**nlinating  ceiitn-s,  again,  are  found  tu  be  under  the  control  of 
tilt  oerebro-spiiuil  oentrea.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  ganglionic 
netve-oella  are  C4*llected  together,  and  so  united  that  groups  of 

*  ll  hM  tmikmmat'  \wtm  ttcrnxXj  MalnUiDMl  hj  Bilhut  .  •  1  Kvhut.  tluit 
Ikr  ••rm  fam  hy  o  -  ttavitjr  into  the  mu^' ukr  imiIiiiUimv,  •*  in  Um  el<(tric 
•rr»tt«  «f  tlw  iibn  1''  V  fam  rontittvooily  into  the  prolo|»la»*  oC  thm  rlrctrie 
|4a*«^  TM  MStrov  -r  iw|vctiBK  tbc  nMimrr  la  vliich  arn  «  cad  ia  iiittM*lM 
avrms  tWtt»  likdy  to  '  rmiaate  ia  th*  coarluM«ia  tlut  tbry  do  t.  *  tad  M  dl,  liat 
!«»•  bjr  roatiaaity  U  UUart  fato  tiM  Mrr.>iis  clraicntA.  T1  •»Ywerratioii«  itf 
Ku'*io  m^\  B>mtt  f  r«  tlMt  Ibr  atnrr  li^rc!,  mlaeod  to  r  azio  r>lta*lrr, 
Ika  Mnaki  •!%  aad  la  kat  Tkt  nrrvaaa  JlaawaU  -  iaorrt*  cannoi 
W  dkliaif .  »«d  Amu  Umt  oUwr  rl<  meats  hf  awaai  «•!  U^  aiirruKt»|i^. 
Vt  gn^  diitafin  !  hat  tKr  aonrta  to  tli<  fUailj*  fcaKral*  Im  aalUoC  tlia 
rrl  s  Mi.  ai  l»  Mirt  ..  #a4  in  die  aw^H. 
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them  become  independent  centres  of  combined  movements  in 
answer  to  stimuli ;  this  arrangement  representing  the  entire 
nervous  system  of  those  animals  in  which  no  organs  of  special 
sense  have  yet  appeared  Still  higher  in  the  scale  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  sensory  ganglia,  formed  of  multitudes  of  specially 
endowed  cells,  are  clustered  together,  and  form  a  very  important 
part  of  the  brain  of  man,  while  in  many  animals,  as  already 
seen,  they  constitute  the  whole  of  the  brain.  In  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  there  is  a  still  greater  specialization  of  structure 
with  corresponding  exaltation  of  function ;  and,  conformably  to 
its  highest  degree  in  man,  there  are  in  him  the  highest  and  tlie 
most  complex  manifestations  of  mental  function.  In  the  human 
organism,  then,  is  summed  up  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
actually  presents  us  with  a  sort  of  analysis  of  it;  for  in  the 
functions  of  man  we  observe,  as  in  a  microcosm,  an  integration 
and  harmonious  co-ordination  of  different  vital  actions  which 
are  separately  displayed  by  different  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

In  dealing  with  the  function  of  the  nervous  system  in  man, 
it  is,  then,  most  necessary  to  distinguish  the  different  nervous 
centres : — 

1.  Tlicre  are  \\iQ  primary  centres,  or  ideational  centres,  consti- 
tuted by  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  of  the  hemidi)hercs. 

2.  Th<*rR  arc  the  ucoiulary  nervous  centres,  or  stnwry  centres, 
constituted  by  the  collections  of  grey  matter  that  lie  lx>tween 
the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  the  floors  of  tlic  lateral 
ventricles. 

3.  There  are  the  tertiary  nervous  centres,  or  centres  of  reflex 
action,  constituted  mainly  by  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

4.  Thi*re  are  the  organic  ner\'ou8  centimes,  as  we  might  call 
them,  belonging  to  the  s}'mpatlietic  system.  They  consist  of 
a  set  of  ganglionic  bodies  distributed  mainly  over  the  viscera, 
and  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the  spinal  centres 
by  inteniuntiant  cords. 

Each  distinct  centre  is  subordinated  to  the  centre  imm«  <1iately 
above  it,  but  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  determining  and 
maintaining  certain  movements  of  its  own  without  tli<f  inter- 
vention of  its  supreme  « intre.  Tlie  oiganization  is  such  that  a 
due  independent  local  action  is  compatible  with  tlio  projvr 
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control  of  a  superior  central  authority.  The  ganglionic  cell  of 
tlie  sympathetic  co-ordinates  the  energy  of  the  separate  ele* 
ments  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  thus  represents 
Uie  simplest  form  of  a  principle  of  xndividuaticn;^  through  the 
celk  of  the  spinal  centre  the  functions  of  the  different  organic 
centres  are  so  co-orrlinated  as  to  have  their  subordinate  but 
essential  place  in  the  movements  of  animal  life, — and  herein 
is  witnessed  a  further  and  higher  individuation ;  the  spinal 
centres  are  similarly  controlled  by  the  sensory  centres,  and 
tliese,  in  their  turn,  are  subordinate  to  the  controlling  action  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  especially  to  the  action  of  tlie 
will,  which,  properly  fiashioned,  represents  the  highest  displuy 
of  the  principle  of  individuaium.  The  greater  the  subordina- 
tion of  parts  in  any  animal,  the  higher  and  the  more  perfect  it 
ia.t  Were  it  not  well  if  man  in  his  social  life  could  contrive  to 
imitate  this  excellent  oiganization  ? 

Idlest  important  and  varied  functions  having  been  assigned  to 
nerve-cells,  it  may  be  asked.  On  what  evidence  do  the  statements 
rest  ?  On  the  evidence  of  anatomical  investigation,  experiments 
upon  animals,  and  physiological  and  pathological  researches. 

{a)  Anatomical Exideaet. — It  is  certainly  not  possible  to  tntce 
ever>'  nerve  fibre  to  its  connexion  with  a  cell,  and  till  lately  no 
such  otnnexion  batl  Ix'cn  distinctly  set-n  ;  but  it  has  now  In^cu 
oLser\*<.-d  in  many  in^tauces^  and  most  investigators  believe  that 
neitlier  in  the  brain  nor  in  the  spinal  cord  does  then*  exist  an 
isolatetl  apolar  nerve-cell;  such,  if  supposed  to  be  s^cn,  buin^; 
in  reality  one  which  lias  had  its  proiesses  torn  SMuy,  or  nut 
lietng  a  nerve-cell  at  all,  but  a  comu'ctive  tissue  cor])UscIu. 
Tliis  i^  an  inference  which  has  scarcelv  less  certainty  than  lui 
oliecrv««d  fact;  it  is  not  necessity,  as  (toethe  has  said,  \o  travel 
nmnd  the  world  in  order  to  feel  sure  that  tba  henvcns  art* 
weiywhere  above  it. 

*  Col^riiliep,  fai  hfe  « Hit  t«  towwla  tlM  PttwatKNi  ttf  •  coapivlict.  w  Theory 
•I  UW  ukM  tnm  0clif  :..tig  Ihi  drfinitioa— **  Lift  te  Ihi  fffinri,  <  oC  In-li 

f  Aa«rifradi^«rai  •  ;j«afaa  m  a  cometiaB  «*r  tediTlfail  •km*  t^  QonU 
IP#« M  to  Mjr  I—** Jo  Mv.  koanwMT  «!••  G«icb«>|^  bl  d«to  mth  «aad  4i«a» 
TTbiili  III  ■■ihrjiiffc  Ht-  .balkb,  «»!  4mIo  Bi«br  gliichta  iir  •:  i  iMiA»n. 
J«  Talk  wf  r-  «Im Ocarli  i  vird,  ikilo  Wlikiilk-l.rr  wrrW* dk Tb*  riMotl.-r. 
J«aka)i  >•«  4ir  TMk  rill    .Irr  itoj,  Jr<to  wwiip  t  dad  mi*  fkwtmAi  r  •  .bmaiairt. 
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Granting  the  constant  connexion  of  the  fibre  with  the  cell,  are 
the  ganglionic  cells  so  numerous  and  so  arranged  as  to  render  it 
conceivable  that  they  can  adequatel}''  minister  to  the  manifold 
and  comj)lex  manifestations  of  our  mental  life  ?  Most  certainly 
they  are :  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke's  careful  and  valuable  researches 
into  the  structure  of  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres 
reveal  a  variety,  delicacy,  and  complexity  of  constitution  such 
as  answer  to  the  varied  and  complex  manifestations  of  mind 
The  following  concise  summary  of  those  important  researches, 
for  which  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke's  kindness,  will 
indicate  exactly  how  the  complexity  of  physical  structure  agrees 
with  the  complexity  of  mental  function : — 

"  In  the  human  brain  most  of  the  convolutions,  when  properly 
examined,  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  at  least  seven  distinct  and 
concentric  layers  of  nervous  substance,  which  are  alternately 
paler  and  darker  from  the  circumference  to  the  centra  The 
laminated  structure  is  most  strongly  marked  at  the  extremity  of 
the  posterior  lobe.  In  this  situation  all  the  nen'e-cells  are  small, 
but  differ  considerably  in  shape,  and  are  much  more  abimdant  in 
some  layers  than  in  others.  In  the  superficial  layer,  which  is 
pale,  they  are  round,  oval,  fusiform,  and  angular,  but  not  nume- 
rous. The  second  and  darker  layer  is  den.sely  crowded  with 
cells  of  a  similar  kind,  in  company  with  others  that  nre  pyri/nrni 
and  pyramidal,  and  lie  with  their  tajiering  ends  either  towanl 
the  surface  or  parallel  with  it,  in  connexion  with  fibres  wliich 
run  in  corresi)onding  directions.  The  broader  ends  of  the  pyra- 
midal cells  give  off  two,  three,  four,  or  more  processes,  which  run 
partly  towards  the  central  white  a.xis  of  the  convolution  and  in 
part  horizontally  along  the  plane  of  the  layer,  to  be  continuous, 
like  those  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  colls,  \nth  nerve  fibrils 
running  in  different  directions. 

"  The  thinl  layer  is  of  a  much  paler  colour.  It  is  crossfnl, 
however,  at  right  angles  b>'  narrow  and  elongated  groui«  of 
small  ceUs  and  nuclei  of  th<'  same  general  ap]>earance  as  tli  ^se 
of  the  preceding  layer.  Tli<  >e  groups  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  bundles  of  fibres  radiating  towanls  the  surface  fn*iu 
the  central  white  axis  of  the  convolution,  nnd  together  vith 
them  form  a  beautiful  £ui-liko  structure. 

''The  fourth  layer  also  <^ontains  elongate<I  groups  of  an  in  11 
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cells  and  uuclei,  radiating  at  right  angles  to  its  plane ;  but  the 
groaps  are  broader,  more  regular,  and,  together  with  the  bundles 
or  fibres  between  them,  present  a  more  distiucUy  fan-like 
arran^nient. 

**  The  fifth  layer  is  again  paler^and  somewhat  white.  It  con* 
tains,  however,  cells  and  nuclei  which  have  a  general  reseni* 
blance  to  those  of  the  preceding  layers,  but  they  exhibit  only  a 
faintly  radiating  arrangement 

"The  sixth  and  most  internal  layer  is  reddish-grey.  It  not 
only  abounds  with  cells  like  those  already  described,  but  con- 
tains others  that  are  ratktr  larger.  It  is  only  here  and  there 
*  tliat  the  cells  are  collected  into  elongated  groups  which  give  the 
ap|iearance  of  radiations.  On  its  under  side  it  gradually  blends 
with  the  central  white  axis  of  the  convolution,  into  which  its 
cells  are  scattered  for  some  distance. 

"  Tlie  seventh  layer  is  this  centml  white  stem  or  axis  of  the 
convolution.  On  every  side  it  gives  off  bundles  of  fibres,  which 
divei);e  in  all  din*ctions,  and  in  a  fan-like  manner,  towards  the 
fturfacc  thn>u;*li  (he  sevi-ml  grey  layers.  As  they  pas^  bt-twcon 
tlie  elongated  and  radiating  groups  of  cells  in  tiie  inner  gnry 
layers,  iMmie  of  them  l»o<*ome  continuous  with  the  processes  of 
(lie  celU  in  the  same  section  or  plane,  but  others  bend  round  and 
run  kvrUi/Hdtllg,  both  iii  a  transverse  and  longitudinal  ilirectioii 
fin  icft*r*'nce  tu  the  course  of  the  entire  convolution),  ami  with 
\anous  (U*;»r(H'8  of  obli«|uity.  While  the  hnndleg  themsiUt^s  are 
by  this  iiieitns  nnluci-d  in  siz4\  their  component  JilTe$  lH*conie 
fiiifr  in  I'roportiou  as  tlu-y  traverse  the  layers  towards  the  sur- 
faiv,  in  f»ii!H.*<{tteucc,  fry7M/iTii//y,of  brandies  which  they  ^ive  off 
lo  In*  in>ii:u*cted  with  C(  lU  in  their  course*.  Those  which  n*ai'h 
the  outer  grey  layer  uie  reduced  to  the  finest  dimen^ii'iis,  ami 
f**rm  a  iluste  network  with  which  the  nuclei  and  celU  urc  in 
I  uunexioii. 

**  Ih*»i«Ies  these  fibre,  which  ilittrge  from  the  ceDtr:i!  whiti* 
ji\iii  of  I  lie  orinvoluti«ii>.  another  set,  aprtnging  from  tl  same 
s<»arre,  o^uverge,  or  rut.  •  r  cttr>'e  inwanls  from  op|ioaite  -  *\^%,  lu 
f«*tm  arvlH*s  along  aonie  •!  the  grey  layers.  Tlnae  arcifor: :  filires 
run  in  lUfennl  plaju  -ttun^veniely,  oMi4|nely,  and  \  ngitu* 
•iinaUy—  and  uppear  t>  lie  l^tly  oontimiotts  with  tb«l^•  tif  the 
uttergrmf  set  which  U*  «l  round,  aa  alnady  stated,  tu  t-  :iow  a 
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similar  course.  All  these  fibres  establish  an  infinite  number  of 
communications  in  every  direction  bet\i'een  different  parts  of 
each  convolution,  between  different  convolutions^  and  between 
these  and  the  central  white  substance. 

'*  The  other  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  differ 
from  those  at  the  extremities  of  the  posterior  lobes,  not  only  by  the 
comparative  faintness  of  their  several  layers,  but  also  by  the 
appearance  of  some  of  their  cells.  We  have  already  seen  that, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  posterior  lobe,  the  ceUs  of  all  the  layers 
are  sTnall  and  of  nearly  uniform  size,  the  inner  layer  only  con- 
taining some  that  are  a  little  laiger.  But,  on  proceeding  forward 
from  this  pointy  the  convolutions  are  found-%6  contain  a  number 
of  cells  of  a  miLch  larger  kind.  A  section,  for  instance,  taken 
from  a  convolution  at  the  vertex,  contains  a  number  of  large, 
triangular,  oval,  and  pyramidal  cells,  scattered  at  various  inter- 
vals through  the  two  inner  bands  of  arcifonn  fibres  and  the  grey 
layer  between  them,  in  company  with  a  multitude  of  smaller 
cells  which  differ  but  little  from  those  at  the  extremity  of  the 
l)osterior  lobe.  The  pyramidal  cells  are  very  peculiar.  Tlieir 
bases  are  quadrangular,  directed  towards  the  ceutnil  white  £tub- 
stance,  and  each  gives  off  four  or  more  proces.ses  w*iiic1i  nni 
partly  towaixls  the  centre  to  be  continuous  with  fibres  radiating 
from  the  central  white  axis,  and  partly  parallel  with  the  surface 
of  the  convolution  to  be  continuous  with  ardform  Sbn»,  Tlie 
pit>cosses  frequently  subdivide  into  minute  branches,  which  form 
part  of  the  network  between  them.  Tlie  opposite  end  of  the 
cell  talkers  gradually  into  a  straight  process,  which  runs  dir«H't1y 
towards  the  surface  of  the  convolution,  and  may  be  traced  to  a 
surprising  distance,  giving  off  minute  branches  in  its  course,  luid 
tKH'oming  ]ost»  like  the  others,  in  the  surrounding  network. 
Many  of  these  cells,  as  well  as  others  of  a  triangular,  oval,  and 
pyriform  shape,  are  as  lar^^e  as  those  in  the  anterior  grey  siili- 
stance  of  the  spinal  cord. 

*'  In  other  convolutions  tlie  vesicular  stracture  is  again  S'tne- 
what  modified  Thus,  in  the  surface  conv(»lution  of  the  tjioat 
longitudinal  fissure,  on  a  h  vel  with  the  anierinr  extremity  ot  the 
corpus  callusum,  and  thert- tore  corresponding'  to  what  is  oiled 
the  superior  frontal  couvnlution,  all  the  throe  inner  layei^  of 
grey  substance  are  iknmgcd  with  pyramidal,  tiiangular,  and  ^val 
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cells  of  considerable  size  and  in  much  greater  number  than  in  the 
situation  last  mentioned.  Between  these,  as  usual,  is  a  multitude 
or  nuclei  and  smaller  cells.  The  inner  orbiUil  convolution,  situated 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  contains  a  vast  multitude 
of  )>}Tiform,  pyramidal,  and  triangular  cells,  arranged  in  very 
regular  order,  but  none  that  are  so  large  as  many  of  those 
found  in  the  convolutions  at  the  vertex.  Again,  in  the  inttila, 
or  ishind  of  Reil,  which  overlies  the  extra-ventricular  portion 
of  the  corpus  striatum,  a  great  number  of  the  cells  are  somewhat 
larger,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  tissue  is  rather  different. 
A  further  variety  is  presented  by  the  tcmporo^unvidal  lolie, 
which  covers  tlie  itutda  and  is  continuous  with  it ;  for  while  in 
tlie  sui^erficial  and  deep  layers  the  cells  are  rather  small,  tlic 
niidtUe  layer  is  crowded  with  pyramidal  and  oval  cells  of  con* 
siderable  and  rather  uniform  size.  But  not  only  in  diflerent 
convolutions  does  the  structure  assume,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  a  variety  of  modifications,  but  even  different  jiarts  of 
the  same  convolution  may  vary  with  regard  either  to  the 
anaugement  or  tlie  relative  size  of  their  cells. 

**  Between  the  cells  of  the  convolutions  in  man  and  those 
of  the  ir/»e  triU  I  could  not  perceive  any  difference  whati»V(;r ; 
bat  they  oertainly  differ  in  some  resi)ecta  from  those  of  tlie 
larger  Mammalia — from  thos^e,  for  instance,  of  the  ox,  shc(*|>» 
orcaf  • 

Schroeder  %iin  dcr  Kolk  ha<  fotmd  a  different  structure  of  tin* 
grey  suWtance  of  the  convolutions  in  the  anterior  and  pcMteri«>r 
loU*H  of  the  d<ig  and  tlie  r.ibbit:  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  tlu* 
rabbit  there  are  bandies  of  fibivs,  ^ith  cells,  mostly  tripolnr, 
Iwiwwn  them ;  in  llie  {loaterittr  lobes  there  is  a  irgular  8c*ric*s  \i 
l^iluneulated  ix-Ils,  which  are  placed  clo^e  to  one  another,  likf 
organ  piiiet ;  there  are  also  sin^rle  lai){er  i*ells.  As  the  result  ff 
bis  in  v4*»tigatioiis,  continued  tiiruagh  an  industrious  lifetime,  b- 
states  fioaitively  tliat,  wberev<  r  there  are  differences  of  funetioi 
iIm-tv  diffaenccs  of  stractun*  iind  oomixisition  and  connexit  * 


*  latWitatfdiiioaoClUtwtrfc  hi  rnvrorrmmd  is  tiM  l*H«C  alMtrMtMii* 
M  Mr.  <  UrUs  ui%<«lipilMiS  M  tli  >  Hf^  ^  tW  Prwtttlim^  i/KU  iT.i 
^mmff,  VtiL  sii  \*^*X    1  rn(i«C  tlir     i*t«k«  iIm  Icm^  M  It  Km  Utm  iIm  pi*  • 
iktm  «f  my  fwHTine,  ftmn  Mr.  Cbrl  '•  mm  pea,  tkt  abovr  tlmM  ta4  cooi-i- 
4pvf iftiHtt  oC  lib  Uttal 
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do  exist;  "microscopical  investigation  has  established  this  in 
the  completest  manner."* 

Although  there  are  observable  differences  in  the  size  and  con- 
figuration of  the  cells  of  the  cortical  layer,  as  of  the  cells  of 
other  centres,  yet  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  at  present  penetrate 
those  intimate  special  differences  in  constitution  or  composition 
wliich  the  variety  of  their  functions  implies.    These  essential 
differences  are  not  such,  indeed,  as  the  microscope  is  ever  likely 
to  reveal ;  for  they  probably  depend  on  the  intimate  chemical 
composition,  and  are  not  likely,  even  if  we  could  isolate  cells  as 
required,  to  be  disclosed  until  chemistry  has  arrived  at  a  micro- 
scopical application,  or  until  some  means  has  been  discovered  of 
penetrating  the  molecular  constitution  of  nerve  element.    Tliose 
who  may  be  disposed  to  think  it  impossible  that  such  important 
constitutional  differences  should  exist  in  so  small  a  compass, 
might  reflect  with  advantage  on  the  various  undetectable  con- 
ditions which  may  confessedly  exist  in  the  minutest  oi^nic 
matter;  as,  for  example,  in,  the  delicate  microscopic  spermato- 
zoon, or  in  the  intangible  virus  of  a  fever.    And  yet  it  is  from 
the  conjunction  of  a  minute  spcnnatozoon  with  a  minute  germinal 
vesicle  that  are  produced  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  brain 
— the  intellectual  organs  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Ciesar.    Consider, 
again,  the  infinite  littleness  of  the  odorous  particles  that  affect 
the  smell,  and,  more  Monderful  still,   the  man'ellous  discri- 
minating susceptibility  of  sense  to  these  undetected  agents. 
Tlie  excjuisite  minuteness  and  consummate  delicacy  of   the 
operations  going  on  in  the  most  intimate  recesses  of  nature 
are  even  more  striking  and  wonderful  than  the  vastness  and 
grandeur  with  which  the  astronomer  is  concerned.    '' Wliat  the 
immensity  is  to  the  astronomer  or   geologist,"  says  Sir  H. 
Holland,  **  such  are  thes(>  infinitely  small  dimensions  of  matter 
in  space  to  the  physiologist"    Of  what  may  happen  in  a  world 
into  wiiich  human  senses  have  not  yet  f<>imd  means  of  entering 
we  are  no  better  entitled  to  speak  than  tin*  blind  man  is  to  talk  of 
the  ap]M'arance  of  objects.   In  such  matt<  r  it  would  be  more  wise 
to  adoi't  Tertullian*8  maxim,  ''Credo  quia  impossibile  est,'*  than 


*  Di«    rathologie  und  Therapw    der    Oeltt^sk  rankbeit^n  aiif  AnAtoniiaeli- 
Phjiiologi^her  Gmndlige.    Von  J.  L.  C.  Srhroidcr  ran  drr  Kolk.     1863. 
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that  which  is  ao  much  favoured  by  the  conceit  of  hnman  igno- 
lance — that  a  thing  is  impoeaible  because  it  appears  to  be 
bconceivable. 

(ft)  E^qKrimenU  an  AnimaU  have  distinctly  proved  the  differ- 
ences between  the  functions  of  the  ganglionic  cells  that  constitute 
the  principal  diffenmt  nervous  centres;  but  such  results  will 
more  properly  find  their  place  afterwards.  Let  it  suffice  here  to 
say  that  the  sight  of  an  animal  may  be  destroyed  by  injury  to 
its  corpora  quadrigemina  as  surely  as  by  burning  out  its  eyes. 
Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  done  by  experiments  towards 
distinguishing  the  functions  of  different  convolutions. 

(r)  Phjf9ioloffieal  ^rulfnee.— The  study  of  the  plan  of  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  through  the  animal  kingdom,  with 
tlje  corresponding  progress  in  complexity  of  function,  undoubtedly 
furnishes  the  best  testimony  in  favour  of  differences  in  the 
constitution  and  function  of  the  nerve-cells.  That  evidence  has 
already  been  sufficiently  set  forth. 

The  hopeless  vanity  of  all  discussions  concerning  infinite  or 
ab^lut«  truth  might  well  have  been  made  manifest  by  this 
physiological  reBection :  that  our  perception  of  external  nature 
is  the  tjeei  which  the  object  produces,  through  an  adapted 
meilinin,  in  certain  of  our  central  ner\'c-cells,  an  effect  on  which 
we  can  exercise  no  influence.     Excite  that  condition  of  the 
central  cell  otherwise  than  by  the  stimulus  from  without,  the 
perct'ption  does  not  fail  to  ensue :  a  blow  on  the  eye  i>roduces 
flash«-s  of  light;  on  closing  the  eyes  after  looking  at  the  sun  a 
spectrum  of  it  remains,  which,  as  it  slowly  fadi*s  away,  may  be 
brightened  and  darkeninl  alteniately  for  a  time  by  pre>^ing  the 
eye  and  remoWng  the  pressure ;  a  disturbance  of  the  ciuulation 
in  the  aaditor}'  ganglia  gives  rise  to  noise*  in  the  ears :  in  fact, 
aU  tiie  senses  may  be  excited  subjectively.     The  noson  is 
cvid(:it :  because  the  {it^roeption  deiviiU  upon  the  sfieciul  nature 
of  th"  central  cells  and  the  mecbanl-m  by  which  the  htimulus 
is  cow  eyed  to  them.    The  idea  in  tlu  mind  is  the  ivsult  of  an 
actiti:.  excaled  in  the  nurve  cantrss ;  tin*  external  imprc»>ion  not 
betn;:  rooveyad  to  them,  but  exciting  the  physiolqgical  iroperty 
of  tl.-  Bcnre,  its  iiMnVi/jf,  which  theitupon  givi*s  rise  iu  them 
to  th    qiecial  ttttdL     Accordingly,  :ite  effi'Ct  of  any  vtimulus 
cai«'  V  of  affecting  one  of  the  qieetal  -cases  is  of  the  sauic  kind 

r 
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as  that  produced  by  its  proper  stimolns :  thns  the  effect  of  the 
electric  stimulus  on  the  optic  ganglia  is  to  cause  a  sensation  of 
light ;  on  the  olfactory  nerves,  some  kind  of  smell ;  on  the  gus- 
tatory nerves,  some  kind  of  taste.  This  is  as  clear  evidence 
as  any  one  can  desire  of  specific  differences  between  nerve-cells 
which  to  the  eye  often  appear  exactly  alika  That  man  is  by 
nature  thus  limited  to  the  reception  of  certain  special  im- 
pressions through  a  few  avenues,  proves  how  limited  must  be 
his  knowledge  at  the  best :  it  may  well  be  that  there  are  many 
things  in  nature  of  which  he  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  any 
kind  of  knowledge ;  and  that  a  new  sense  conferred  upon  him 
might  alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  universe. 

What  is  true  of  the  cells  of  the  sensory  ganglia  is  probably 
no  less  true  of  the  cells  of  the  higher  centres  of  intelligence. 
There  is  reason  to  assume  differences,  not  merely  between  the 
ganglionic  cells  of  one  lobe  of  the  brain  and  those  of  another,  but 
also  between  one  cell  or  group  of  cells  and  another  cell  or  group 
of  ceUs.  The  law  of  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special 
in  oiganic  development  does  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  cease  its 
action  suddenly  at  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  philosopher 
is  not,  it  is  true,  in  possession  of  more  senses  than  the  savage ; 
but  he  unquestionably  has  more  numerous  and  complex  con- 
volutions, and,  therefore,  many  more  ganglionic  cells  in  the 
primary  centres  of  intelligence.  By  intending  his  mind  to  the 
realities  of  external  nature  he  acquires  information  through  the 
senses,  but  his  intelligence  reacts  advantageously  upon  the 
senses ;  he  constructs  instruments  which  extend  their  power  of 
observation, — ^thus  acquires,  as  it  were,  new  artificial  senses,  so 
that  hitherto  obscure  relations  of  external  nature  are  disclos<*(l  to 
him,  and  he  attains  to  more  special  and  complex  relations  there- 
with. If  in  the  nen^ous  centres  cortical  cells  of  a  higher  quulity 
than  the  savage  h;is,  do  not  answer  to  this  increased  speciality 
and  complexity  of  external  relations,  it  is  contraiy  to  all  the 
analogy  (»r  oi^nic  development,  as  it  is  :ilso  an  unintelhV'ible 
fireak  of  nature  to  have  cnnvded  the  hemispherical  ganglia  with 
nerve-cells  which  are  merely  repetitions  of  one  anotlier. 

(d)  Pofhological  Evidence. — ^This  will  1<»  brought  forward  in 
detafl  at  a  later  period.  Let  it  auflice  here  to  say,  that 
Sohroedifr  van  der  Kolk  can  venture  to  assert  that  he  never 
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faQed  to  discover  pathological  changes  ia  insanity,  and  that, 
when  inteUectual  disorder  especially  lias  existed,  he  has  found 
the  cortical  layer  under  the  frontal  bones  to  be  darker  coloured, 
more  firmly  connected  with  the  pia  mater,  or  softened ;  in  melan- 
cholia, on  the  other  hand,  where  the  feelings  mainly  are  excited 
or  depressed,  the  pathological  changes  were  found  principally 
in  the  convolutions  of  the  upper  and  hind  lobes.  In  old  age 
when  the  memory  fails,  he  thinks  that  the  cells  of  the  corticitl 
layers  are  visibly  atrophied.  The  very  many  and  various  dis- 
orders to  which  the  memory  is  liable,  failures  of  every  possible 
degree  and  character,  which  can  only  be  described  by  being  given 
in  detail,  surely  indicate  in  no  uncertain  way  the  different  nature 
of  different  cells  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres. 

Thus  mnch,  then,  by  way  of  setting  forth  facts  which  will  not 
easfly  be  discredited*  AVhat  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion? 
That  no  true  scientific  result  can  possibly  proceed  from  the 
VilgQa  and  general  employment^  wiUiout  further  discrimination, 
of  mental  action  to  embrace  phenomena  of  such  manifestly 
different  nature.  If  the  psychologists  had  duly  minded  the  old 
but  wholesome  maxim,  that  whosoe%'cr  distin^n^ishes  w*ell  teaches 
well,  th^  might  have  found  in  the  revelations  of  self-con* 
scioaaneF«,  when  interpreted  vrithout  bias,  those  distinct  i<»us 
which  an  investigation  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  syslvm 
in  man  and  •nimaU  establishes  beyond  all  question.  But  tlic 
UMtaphysical  conception  of  mind,  the  absti-action  made  into  an 
wHtj,  has  overridden  all  discerning  obaer\'ut ion,  and,  confouml- 
i^g  well-marked  differences  in  a  vague  obscurity,  has  constnivtnl 
a  loose  system  of  undefined  words  in  place  of  an  exact  and  \>i*^\' 
five  adence  of  lactsw  Iust<-ad  of  mind  l>oing»  as  assumo<l  a 
wondioiia  entity,  the  indei^eiulent  source  of  iK>wer  and  self-simi- 
denl  cause  of  causes,  an  honi'st  observation  |»rovcs  lucontestaMy 
thai  it  is  tlio  most  dependent  of  all  the  natuud  forces.  It  is  the 
liijJHat  development  of  forei',  and  to  its  existence  all  the  1o\ut 
nalml  foi* ««  are  indispensably  prerequisite. 

It  ia  m«>^t  needful,  if  we  woold  avoid  ht-)HJesa  confusion  and 
nitwi  mad  I  cfnx;  once  for  all  to  form  a  just  and  definite  cono  lo- 
tion of  wl*  it  wn  mean  by  mental  foroo^  an  I  of  its  iKwiiion  ui 
nalnoL  T'l  deal  witii  mind  npaii  from  the  consideration  of  t!.o 
matter  thi*  iigh  tlie  cliai^ea  of  which  it  ia  nianifeated  is  truly  nu 
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less  ydn  and  absard  than  it  would  confessedly  be  to  attempt  to 
handle  electricity  and  gravitation  as  forces  apart  fix>m  the  changes 
in  matter  by  which  alone  we  know  them.  As  there  are  different 
kinds  of  matter,  so  there  are  different  modes  of  force,  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  as  we  rise  from  the  common  physical  matter  in  which 
physical  laws  hold  sway  up  to  chemical  matter  and  chemical 
forces,  and  from  chemical  matter  again  up  to  living  matter  and 
its  modes  of  force,  so  do  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  life  from  the 
lowest  kind  of  living  matter,  with  its  corresponding  force  or 
energy,  through  different  kinds  of  histological  elements,  with 
their  corresponding  energies  or  functions,  up  to  the  highest  kind 
of  living  matter  and  corresponding  mode  of  force  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  viz.  nerve  element  and  nerve  force.  But,  when 
we  have  arrived  at  nerve  element  and  nerve  force,  it  behoves  us 
not  to  rest  content  with  the  general  idea,  but  to  bestow  pains  on 
the  patient  and  careful  discrimination  of  the  different  kinds  of 
nerve-cells  in  the  nervous  system,  and  to  study  their  different 
manifestations  of  energy.  So  only  shall  we  obtain  the  ground- 
work of  a  true  conception  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  the 
nervous  system. 

The  chief  feature  to  be  noted  in  this  upward  transformation 
of  matter  and  correlative  metamoriihosis  of  force  is,  that  the 
exaltation  or  transjieciation  on  each  occasion  represents   an 
increased  speciality  of  elements,  and  a  greater  complexity  of 
combinations,  in  a  smaller  space :  all  exaltation  of  matter  and 
force  is,  as  it  were,  a  concentration  thereof    As  one  equivalent 
of  chemical  force  corresponds  to  several  equivalents  of  inferior 
force,  and  one  equivalent  of  vital  force  to  several  equivalents  of 
chemical  force ;  so  in  the  scale  of  tissues  the  higher  kind  repre- 
sents a  more  complex  elemcntar}'  constitution,  and  a  greater 
number  of  simultaneously  a(!ting  forces,  than  the  kind  of  tissue 
below  it  in  dignity.    If  we  supiK>se  a  higher  tissue  to  undergo 
decomposition,  or  ritrograde  metamorphosis  of  its  i natter,  with 
which  must  necessarily  coincide  a  resolution  of  its  t>nei^  into 
lower  modes,  then  we  might  say  that  a  single  niMuad  of  the 
higher  tissue,  or  on<i  equivalent  of  its  force,  would  e^iud  in  value 
several  monads  of  t  lie  lower  kind  of  tissue,  or  several  equivalents 
of  its  force.     The  characteristic  of  living  matter  i-  the  com- 
plexity of  combinations  and  the  variety  of  elements  in  so  small 
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a  compass  that  we  cannot  yet  trace  them ;  and  in  nerve  structure 
this  complication  and  concentration  is  carried  to  its  h]<;he8t 
pitclu  Nervous  tissue  with  its  enei^  is,  therefore,  dependent 
for  its  existence  on  all  the  lower  kinds  of  tissue  that  have  pre- 
coded  it  in  the  order  of  development:  all  the  force  of  nature 
could  not  develop  a  nerve-cell  directly  out  of  inoiganic  matter. 
The  highest  enei^  in  nature  is  really  the  most  dependent ;  in 
the  fact  tliat  it  is  so  dependent,  tliat  it  implicitly  contains  the 
essence  or  abstraction  of  all  the  lower  kinds  of  energy,  lies  the 
reason  of  the  powerful  influence  which  it  is  able  to  exercise  over 
all  the  lower  forces  that  are  subservient  to  its  evolution.  As  the 
man  of  genius  implicitly  contains  humanity,  so  nerve  element 
implicitly  contains  nature.* 

AMiat  is  the  progress  or  nmts  that  is  manifest  on  sun'ey- 
ing  nature  as  a  whole  ?  Is  it  not  the  struggle  to  arrive  at 
consciousness,  to  attain  to  self-communion  T  In  the  series  of 
her  manifold  productions  man  was,  so  to  speak,  says  Goethe, 
tlie  first  dialogue  that  Nature  held  with  God.  Every  poet, 
then,  who  is  sensitive  to  a  hitherto  unrevealed  subtlety  of 
human  feeling,  every  philosopher  who  apprehends  and  reveals 
a  hitherto  nnobsen'cd  relation  in  nature,  is,  each  in  his 
place,  aiding  the  onward  progress;  in  his  art  nature  is 
uiidei^oing  evolution ;    in  him  the  world  is,  more  or  less, 

**To  vboiii  iIm  «riii}:fl  hi«*nin-1i  n*|»lic4  :— 
O  A«UM^  oiic  Almighty  is  fruin  vhinn 
Ail  thiai^  |ir«H'«^l,  an*!  up  ti»  Him  rt-tara. 
If  ti«»C  ilrfH««i«ii  fiutii  g<i*i>l,  rmt««l  all 
K«rh  to  fcrfri'tioo,  one  tint  matirr  >tll, 
Imlnnl  vitli  varioQs  forms  ▼arifms  •!•  )(rM« 
Of  Mbstaurr.  mid  in  tliiii):*  that  li«*>  of  Uf«  ; 
Rat  won  ^•^ll«1l,  aion*  »iiirit«(ma,  mid  |mre, 
Aa  MOfcr  to  llim  fdacrd,  or  iworrr  tradinic 
Karb  ia  tlietr  ^  rtnl  ait  ire  s|ilier«a  aaaigiMd, 
TiU  body  ap  t  •  aiiint  work,  in  l«>au<U 
I'lopnttioord  *  •  aach  kimL    80  from  tho  raol 
ftftfa^  l%hl<  r  th$  grara  atalk,  tnm  tbraot  tlM  latrta 


*  Frr  t}io  fcrtWr  4nrl -  i^ant  of  tlit«  virv  of  \it^  I  sqrisfcr  t    aa  siticla 
••  IW  *-  Thftrj  of  Tilali    /*  ia  tho  ifniiak  mm^i  nmpk  M9d.<'..r.  JUtM^ 
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More  aery,  Ia«t  the  bright  oonsammate  flower 
Spirits  od6TOiis  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fmit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 
To  intellectual ;  giye  both  life  and  sense. 
Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive,  or  intuitive  ;  discourse 
•    Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours. 
Differing  bat  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same." 

Paradise  Lost,  P.  v. 


CIIAPTEK  IIL 

TIIB  SFJKAL  CORD,  OR  TERTIARY  NERVOUS  CENTRES;  OR 
NERFOUS  CENTRES  OF  REFLEX  ACTION. 

rVSSVmSQt  for  the  present  any  mention  of  the  organic 
^  nervona  centres  of  the  sympathetic  system — first,  because 
tiiey  minister  chiefly  to  tlie  oi^nic  life,  and  very  little  is 
definitely  known  about  them ;  and,  secondly,  because  something 
will  be  said  of  them  incidentally  when  treating  of  the  Passions 
— ^wc  go  on  to  show  forth  the  functions  of  the  spinal  conL  It 
i:!  not  a  conducting  organ  only,  but  contains  many  iudei)endent 
n«Tre  oentn*s.  A  lai^e  part  of  human  activity  notably  takes 
phoe  without  any  voluntary  control,  or  even  without  any  con- 
mrionsness  on  the  i>nrt  of  the  individiud;  and  of  these  un- 
conscious or  involuntary  actions  a  great  i>art  is  as  plainly  due  to 
tlie  independent  jiowcr  of  reaction  which  the  ganglionic  cells  of 
the  spinal  cord  have.  If  it  be  cut  across  at  a  siiot  below  where 
the  re^pinitoiy  nerxcs  are  given  oflT,  nil  sensation  and  motor 
]ower  are  loet  in  the  parts  of  the  body  tielow  the  section.  But 
if  the  Mile  of  the  foot  be  thvn  tickled  with  a  feather,  the  leg  is 
dmwn  up,  though  the  man  is  unaware  cf  it  unless  informed  by 
oCliers  of  what  has  liappeoe^L  Such  automatic  action  of  the 
spinal  conl,  manifest  eaciugfa  in  the  actions  of  man,  but  still  more 
so  in  those  of  the  loiii*r  animals,  may  1)C  illustrated  Uith  from 
the  animal  kingdom  ati«l  from  the  phenomena  of  human  life 

VkYkvn  the  eariieat  a*  lions  of  the  new-)>ora  infant  arc  *liserTed, 
it  is  plain  that^  like  the  mo\Tmenta  of  the  foetus  ultliin  the 
mother's  womb^  or  tlu*  movements  of  many  of  the  lower  nnimais, 
they  arc  simply  reflev.  to  impressions^  and  take  {dad*  without 
will,  or  even  without  t  •  'UScioosiicssL  Hie  anenoephalic  i  nfant,  in 
which  absence  of  briu  involves  an  absence  of  oons^^iusness, 
oo!y  exhibits  muvt  lucuis  of  its  limb^  but  ia  capaM  -  also  of 
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the  associated  reflex  acts  of  sucking  and  crying.  A  decapitated 
frog,  to  the  thigh  of  which  acetic  acid  has  been  applied,  makes 
certain  movements  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  off  the  acid ;  and 
if  the  head  of  a  frog,  which  is  dinging  to  the  female  at  the  season 
of  copulation,  be  cut  off,  the  animal  still  holds  her  fast ;  nay,  if 
its  paw  be  afterwards  cut  off,  clings  to  her  with  its  bloody  stump. 
The  spinal  cord  is  plainly,  theq,  not  only  a  centre  of  irr^dar 
reflex  movements,  but  it  is  also  a  centre  of  co-ordinate  or  so-called 
designed  actiona  Pfluger  wetted  with  acetic  acid  the  thigh  of  a 
decapitated  frog  over  its  internal  condyle ;  it  wiped  it  off  with 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  of  the  same  side :  he  thereupon  cut 
off  the  foot,  and  applied  the  acid  to  the  same  spot ;  the  animal, 
as  though  it  were  deceived,  as  the  man  who  has  lost  a  limb  at 
first  is,  by  an  eccentric  sensation,  would  have  wiped  it  off  again 
with  the  foot  of  that  side,  but  of  course  could  not  After  some 
fruitless  efforts,  therefore,  it  ceased  to  try  in  that  way,  seemed 
unquiet,  "  as  though  it  were  searching  for  some  new  means,"  and 
at  last  it  either  made  use  of  the  foot  of  the  leg  which  was  left, 
or  it  so  bent  the  mutilated  limb  that  it  succeeded  in  wiping  it 
against  the  side  of  its  body.  So  much  was  PflUger  impressed  by 
this  wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  in  a  headless 
animal,  that  he  actually  inferred  that  the  spinal  cord,  like  the 
brain,  was  possessed  of  sensorial  functiona  Others,  who  would 
scarce  admit  the  supposition  to  be  true  of  man,  have  thought 
that  it  might  be  so  of  some  of  the  lower  animals.  Instead  of 
rightly  grounding  their  judgment  of  the  complex  phenomena  in 
man  on  their  experience  of  the  simpler  instances  exhibited  by 
the  lower  animals,  they  applied  to  the  lower  animals  their  sub- 
jective misinteipretation  of  the  complex  phenomena  in  man.(') 

It  is  obviously  quite  possible  to  draw  another  inference  from 
Pflttger's  experiment:  that  the  so-called  design  of  an  act  docs 
not  necessarily  witness  to  the  co-existence  of  will,  forethought, 
or  consciousness ;  that  actions  **  having  the  semblance  of  i»re- 
designing  consciousness"  may,  nevertheless^  be  unattended  vith 
consciousness.*     No  doubt  there  is  a  definite  pQi]M8e  in  the 

*  Yeiy  interest in^b  in  rdatioo  to  tUt  matter,  are  Prochiilu't  obnrrmtiitni^ 
poMiihed  in  1784 : — **  Ciini  itaqai*  ]>redpiui  fonctio  •euorii  eomoranlieonti-iAt 
in  rcflextone  itti|>reMionam  •ensoriimm  in  motoriit,  notandiun  eiit  qnod  ">ta 
Ttfexio  rd  aninui  insrid  tei  vtro  nHimd  am$tid  JUU."  He  girm  nnmeroiis 
txamplee,  often  ^iven  eiiice  hf  oth*>r  eutbon,  and  ndda :— **  Omnee  itte  actiMitfw 


) 
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movements  which  the  maimed  frog  makes,  as  there  is  definite 
purpose  in  the  movements  of  the  anencephalic  infant's  lips,  or  in 

I  the  respiratory  movements  of  man  or  animal ;  but  in  all  tliese 

instances  the  co-ordinate  activity  is  the  result  of  an  innate  nervous 

j  constitution,  an  original  endowment  of  the  ner\'ous  centres. 

I  Accordingly  we  see  that  the  frog  which  has  lost  its  legs  acts  as  if 

the  limbs  were  still  there,  which,  were  there  intelligent  conscious- 
ness, it  plainly  should  not,  and  only  employs  other  means  when 
the  irritating  action  of  the  stimulus  continues  unafTected  by  its 
efforts.  As  the  movement  which  takes  place  in  the  sensitive 
plant — the  Mimosa  pudiea — ^when  it  is  irritated,  is  not  limited  to 
the  spot  where  the  irritation  acts,  but  extends,  if  this  be  su£Gciently 
intense,  to  the  whole  plant ;  or,  as  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the 
human  organism,  the  continuance  of  an  irritation,  which  at  first 
only  causes  slight  reflex  action,  may  produce  a  more  general  in- 
voluntary reaction,  or  convulsions ;  so  in  the  frog,  the  enduring 
stimulus,  which  has  not  been  affected  by  tlic  customaTy  reflex 
movement,  now  gives  rise  to  those  further  physiological  move- 
ments which  would  have  been  made  use  of  had  the  creature 
still  possessed  its  brain.  In  the  constitution  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  implanted  the  capabilities  of  such  co-ordinate  enei^es ;  and 
the  degree  of  the  irritation  determines  the  extent  of  the  activity. 
There  takes  place  an  irradiation  at  the  stimulus.  Fiut  this  happens 
without  consciousness ;  and  all  the  design  which  there  is  in  the 
movement  is  of  th«)  same  kind  as  the  design  which  there  is  in 
the  formation  of  a  crystal,  or  in  the  i^Ian  of  growth  of  a  tree. 
A  crystal  cannot  overstep  the  laws  of  its  form,  nor  can  a  trco 
grow  up  into  heaven;  the  particles  of  the  crystal  aggregate  after 
a  certain  definite  plan,  and  thus  strictly  nianifot  design.  Are 
we,  then,  to  a5>ume  that,  because  of  tlio  design,  there  is  con- 
•ekmsness  in  Uie  forming  cr}'8tal  or  the  ;^wing  tree  ?  Certainly 
not;  and  yet  it  is  to  such  extrnue  conclusion  that  the  ailment 
of  those  who  look  upon  the  so-called  dcsi^  of  an  act  as  testify  in 
to  oonsciousness  logically  lead.  The  design  of  an  act  is  nothin.i: 
daa  but  the  correlate  in  the  mind  of  the  obsener  of  the  law  c*t 


). 


ti  pbvidcit  kfcRNH  wnifM  -•>  eoamani  propriin  fluiint,  rantiiiie  pro] 
Sfftmi^  p.  as.    ]:>!     It  »Ml  W  i.rneinlicrva  tUt  )*ru(-liMk«  incliidcil  tl.' 
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the  matter  in  nature ;  and  each  observer  will  see  in  any  event 
exactly  that  amount  of  design  which  he  brings  with  him  the 
fSiculty  of  seeing. 

Much  fruitless  theory  would  have  been  avoided  if  the  real 
nature  of  design  had  been  kept  distinctly  in  mind.    The  notion 
that  the  soul  works  unconsciously  in  the  building  up  of  the 
oigauism,  which  has  at  different  times  been  so  much  in  fashion, 
rests  entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  an  intelligent  principle 
or  agent  must  be  immanent  in  oiganic  matter  which  is  going 
through  certain  definite  changes.    But  if  in  the  formation  of  an 
organ,  why  not  also  in  the  formation  of  a  chemical  compound 
with  its  definite  properties  ?    The  function  is  the  necessaiy  result 
of  a  certain  definite  oiganic  structure  under  certain  conditions, 
and  in  that  sense  must  needs  minister  to  the  furtherance  of  its 
well-being.    But  an  organic  action,  with  never  so  beautifully 
manifest  a  design,  may,  under  changed  conditions,  become  as 
disastrous  as  it  is  usually  beneficial ;  the  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  intestines,  which  serve  so  essential  a  purpose  in  the  eco- 
nomy, may,  and  actually  do,  in  the  case  of  some  obstruction, 
become  the  cause  of  intolerable  sufiering  and  a  painful  deatlu 
Where,  then,  is  the  design  of  their  disastrous  continuance  ?    The 
i*epair  of  a  ruptured  urethra  will,  instead  of  restoring  the  integ- 
rity of  the  canal  and  then  ceasing,  go  on,  with  a  final  purpose  sin- 
gularly and  obstinately  mischievous,  to  produce  an  obliteration 
.of  the  canal,  unless  human  art  come  to  the  i*escue.    I^I.  Bert  has 
made  many  extremely  interesting  exjieriments  on  grafting  parts 
cut  from  the  body  of  one  animal  on  that  of  another.   For  example, 
he  cut  off  the  paw  of  a  young  rat,  and  grafted  it  in  the  flank  of 
another  rat ;  it  took  root  there^  and  went  through  its  normal 
gruwth.    WTierc  was  the  design  of  its  going  through  its  regular 
development  there  T    Or  what,  in  the  adoption  and  nutrition  of 
this  useless  member,  was  the  final  puq>ose  of  the  so-called  intelli- 
gent vital  principle  of  the  rat  on  vhich  the  graft  was  made? 
Whatever  design  we  recognise  is  really  an  idea  that  is  gradually 
formed  in  our  minds  from  repeated  experiences  of  the  law  of  the 
matter,  a  law  which  acts  necessarily,  fatally,  blindly.    Any  other 
kind  of  design  can  exist  only  in  the  ereative  mind;  and  into  the 
qui>tion  of  wliat  exists  there  science  cannot  enter.    Those  who 
would  rashly  venture  to  do  so  might  t-all  to  mind  and  weigh  the 
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sagacious  remark  of  Spinosa,  that  the  idea  of  a  perfect  God  is 
incompatible  with  the  conoeptioD  of  such  working  after  an 
aim,  **  because  God  would  then  desire  something  which  He 
was  without" 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  note  here  of  the  yeiy  different 
way  in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  r^arding  dead  matter  and 
living  matter.  In  dead  matter  the  form  is  looked  upon  as  the 
attribate  of  the  matter,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  in  li\ing 
bodies  the  matter  is  treated  as  the  attribute  of  the  foim:  in 
inotganic  nature  the  matter  is  the  essential  thing,  in  the  organic 
creation  the  form  is  all  in  alL  But  to  neglect  the  exact  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  and  combinations  of  matter,  as 
determining  oiganic  form,  is  not  less  mischievous  than  it  is  to 
concentrate  all  attention  upon  the  matter  in  inoiganic  nature^ 
What  are  inseparably  joined  together  in  nature  let  us  not  vainly 
attempt  to  put  asunder.  Mindful  of  this  maxim  we  shall  not 
be  so  much  tempted  to  fall  back  upon  that  vague  and  shifting 
doctrine  of  final  causes  which  has  done  so  great  harm  in  science, 
or,  as  Bacon  has  it,  has  strangely  defiled  philosophy,  and  which, 
though  often  ngected  absolutely,  and  now  banished  from  tlie 
more  advanced  sciences,  still  works  injuriously  in  biology,  where 
so  mudi  is  yet  recondite  and  obscure.  (^  The  human  under* 
standing  can  indeed  best  impose  its  own  rules  on  nature  there 
where  the  truth  is  most  inaccessible  and  least  knowa  Xt>t  only 
does  it  in  biology  look  for  a  final  cause  answering  to  its  own 
neastire,  but,  having  found  this,  or  created  it,  proceeds  st  nitght- 
way  to  superadd  its  own  attribute  of  consciousness,  ^  that 
wherever  evidence  of  design  is  met  with,  be  it  only  in  tlio 
function  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  docapitate<l  frog,  thiMo  con- 
sdoavncss  is  assumed.  Is  it  not  a  man-el  that  no  tvlcoKi'^iHt  has 
yet  Ix'u  found  to  maintain  that  the  fiiud  cau^e  of  the  luoou  is 
to  ac*t  .IS  a  "  tu^**  to  the  vewcls  on  our  tidal  rivers  T 

Tb«  !0  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admittin:^  that  the  spinal  conl  is 
an  ini  pendent  centre  of  so-called  aim-woriciog  acts  that  uiv  n<it 
alien* !•  d  with  consoiousnesa.  It  is  th«* « entre,  however,  tii>t  only 
of  CO-  rdinate  action  the  capabili^  of  >-  hich  has  licen  implantttl 
ia  it>  original  constitution,  but  also  « f  oo-onliiiate  acti<>u  the 

*  It   'fv^  Ikr  rbrailflU  afr  now  diM«v«fiaK  >  •«  naeti  1I141  qMatitio  of  tab* 
«fv  iH#f«Uiif4  Vf  4iD-  irat  in«*liT«kr  ui  ugtmantM  of  tW  mant  »i9mL 
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power  of  which  has  been  gradually  acquired  and  matured 
through  individual  experience.  Like  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord 
has,  so  to  speak,  its  memory,  and  must  be  educated ;  the  reaction 
which  it  displays,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  impression 
conveyed  to  it  from  without,  does  not  vanish  issueless,  leaving 
the  ganglionic  cells  unmodified  after  its  force  has  been  expended 
With  the  display  of  energy  there  is  a  coincident  change  or  waste 
of  nerve  element ;  and,  although  a  subsequent  regeneration  or 
restoration  of  the  statical  equilibrium  takes  place  by  the  quiet 
process  of  nutrition,  yet  the  nutritive  repair,  filling  up  the  loss 
which  has  been  made,  must  plainly  take  the  form  made  by  the 
energy  and  coincident  material  change.  Thereby  the  definite 
activity  is  to  some  extent  realized  or  embodied  in  the  structure 
of  the  spinal  cord,  existing  there  for  the  future  as  a  motor 
residuum,  or  as,  so  to  speak,  a  potential  or  abstract  movement ; 
accordingly  there  is  thenceforth  a  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of 
the  particular  activity — a  tendency  which  becomes  stronger  with 
every  repetition  of  it.  Every  impression  which  is  made  leaves 
beliind  it,  therefore,  its  trace  or  residuum,  which  is  again  quickened 
into  activity  on  the  occasion  of  an  appropriate  stimulus ;  the 
faculties  of  the  spinal  cord  are  thus  gradually  formed  and  matured. 
When  a  series  or  group  of  movements  are,  after  many  voluntary 
efibrts,  associated,  they  notably  become  more  and  more  easy,  and 
less  and  less  separable,  with  every  repetition,  until  at  last  they 
are  firmly  fixed  in  the  constitution  of  the  cord,  liecome  a  part  of 
the  faculty  of  it,  and  maybe  accomplished  without  effort  or  even 
without  consciousness :  they  are  the  secondary  or  acquired  auto- 
viatic  acts,  as  described  by  Hartley.  O  In  this  way  walking  be- 
comes so  far  a  reflex  or  automatic  act  that  a  man  in  a  profoimd 
abstraction  may  continue  to  walk  without  being  conscious  where 
lie  is  going,  and  find  himself,  when  he  is  aroused  from  his  reverie, 
in  a  different  place  from  that  which  he  intended  to  visit.  In 
that  form  of  epilepsy  known  as  the  petit  mal,  an  individual 
sometimes  continues  automatically,  whilst  consciousness  is  quite 
abolished,  the  ni  t  which  he  was  engaged  in  wlicn  the  attack 
seized  him  :  a  shoemaker  used  frequently  to  wound  his  fingers 
vith  the  awl  as  he  went  on  with  his  work  during  the  attack, 
and  on  one  occasion  walked  into  a  pond  of  water  during  the 
suspension  of  <  Musciousness ;  and   a  woman  wlmm  SchroodiT 
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van  der  Eolk  knew,  continued  eating  or  drinking,  or  the  occupa- 
tion she  was  about,  being  quite  unconscious  on  recoveiy  of  what 
bad  happened  Trousseau  mentions  a  young  amateur  musician 
subject  to  epileptic  vertigo,  who  sometimes  had  a  fit  lasting  for 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds  whilst  playing  the  violin.  Though  he 
was  perfectly  unconscious  of  everything  around  him,  and  neither 
heard  nor  saw  those  whom  he  was  accompanying,  he  still  went 
on  playing  in  time  during  the  attack.  The  same  author  also 
mentions  an  architect  who  had  long  been  subject  to  epilepsy, 
and  did  not  fear  to  go  up  the  liighest  scaffoldings,  though  per- 
fectly aware  that  he  had  often  had  fits  while  walking  acroAS 
narrow  planks  at  a  pretty  considerable  height  He  had  never  met 
with  an  accident,  although,  when  in  a  fit,  he  ran  rapidly  over  scaf- 
f«>lding8,  slirieking  out  his  own  name  in  a  loud  and  abrupt  voice. 
A  quarter  of  a  minute  aftem'ards  he  resumed  his  occuiMtion  and 
gave  his  orders  to  the  workmen  ;  but  unless  he  was  told  of  it,  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  singular  act  which  he  had  been  committing.* 
In  bet,  if  any  one  attends  to  liis  ordinary  actions  during  the  day, 
it  will  \k  suqirising  how  small  a  proportion  of  them  are  con- 
sciously milleiK  how  lar]ge  a  proportion  of  them  art*  the  results 
of  the  aci|uii^  autonmtic  action  of  the  oiganism.  It  is  sufti- 
ci<*ntly  evident  tliat  the  faculties  of  the  spinal  conl  are,  for  the 
m««t  i«rt,  not  inU^m  in  roan,  but  gradually  built  up  by  virtue 
of  vx|tericiice  aii«l  ctlucation ;  in  their  formation  they  illustrate 
tlio  pni}^^^  of  human  adaptation  to  external  nature. 

(*ertaiuly  the  cajiability  of  certain  associatetl  voluntary  niovt*- 
m«ntA, or  tlie gi>nu  of  such  capability,  does  a]>poar  to  exist  us  an 
iniute  endowment  of  the  spinal  cord  even  in  man,  whilst  in 
th<*  lower  animals  it  is  very  evid«  ut  As  the  young  auiiuul, 
diti*ctly  it  is  \mT\i,  can  sometimes  use  its  limbs  with  compWto 
rflt-f-t.  or  as  the  infint.  pn*vious  to  any  experience,  U  caiKibIt*  of 
that  asMiciatiou  t>r  cateimtiou  of  movements  neccs^.iiy  to  cr^iuK* 
|ir*-athin«^,  Of  ctm.'iing,  so  likewise  does  there  «i>|**ar  to  K\  as 
Mr.  llain  arguc*^*   the  genu  of  a  hicomotive  hai:iiony  in  the 

*  *  TWeottditioa  o.  -iirh  pet^on*  tnmj  he  f«»tn|Mrr<d  to  MMBaiii  mImh,  or  to  m  hat 
Ii«'>i4«a  %m  tho  copr  (•'  .«rtahi  finvnao  vko  on^vrr  «|aMtio»  tin  *%%  iWih  ImjI  «Io 
•ot  focWt<-ri  aaytlit'  vhoa  tbojr  voko  b|>.**— TRurMSAr,  '  .iiidil  Utturts^ 
%«l  L  |ic  St. 

f  Tho  N-Mro  •»!  *  ••  InteKcrt,  tJ  rU.  I*  Imo  |oii|[  %ocb  di-*  iictly  n>co|rnwf4 
ml  kw  \k\'  «l»rB  •  W'wkratr  Mi*  .ulot  exciiti  tTT*    •!  mot^r  ocrr««. 
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original  conformation  of  the  nervous  centres  of  man.  Not  only 
does  the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals  &Tonr  the  belief  in  the 
original  existence  of  such  an  associating  link,  but  the  tendency 
to  an  alternate  action  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  body,  observably  precedes  any  acquisition  of  experience. 
There  is,  furthermore,  a  proneness  to  the  involuntary  association 
of  the  motions  of  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
body ;  and,  as  MuUer  has  observed,  the  less  perfect  the  action  of 
the  nervous  system  in  man,  or  the  less  developed  volition  is,  the 
more  general  are  the  associate  movements.  It  would  be  a  fruit- 
less tasV,  however,  to  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  this  pre-estab- 
lished arrangement  in  man,  where  it  is  obviously  at  best  rather 
a  potentiality  than  an  actuality ;  and,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
we  must  view  the  faculties  of  his  spinal  cord  as  acquired  by 
education.  The  child  certainly  has  the  capability  of  learning  to 
walk,  but  the  actual  process  of  learning  involves  the  expenditure 
of  much  time  and  energy,  and  represents  a  progressing  develop- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord  :  it  is  the  faculty  thereof  in  the  making. 
Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  spinal  centres  of 
themselves  ordinarily  suffice  for  all  the  complicated  movements 
of  walking,  although  they  may  do  so  :  all  that  is  claimed  is,  that 
they  are  the  automatic  centres  of  certain  associate  movements, 
which  have  been  acquired,  and  which  constitute  a  large  part  of 
our  daily  action.* 

th«ae  an  phynologicallx  connected :  finit,  intsmach  m  all  the  fibres  ^ing  to  a 
particolar  mnaele  ara  aimaltaneooaly  excited,  ao  that  partial  moveiiient  of  the 
rautela  doea  not  take  ]ilace  ;  aeoondly,  aa  the  regular  tvflez  activity  iniplicatoa 
anch  muBclea  aa  ara  functionally  co-ordinated,  tho  anociatcd  action  of  which 
prodncea  certain  physiological  efTects — eg.  coughing,  sneezing,  awalluwiug.  In 
the  electric  fish,  the  malapt'^nis,  the  ncn-e  going  to  the  electric  appntntns  is  at 
first  a  single  fihre  which  dirtdt^  and  snlidiridea  in  itn  course,  nntil  it  funiishcs  ss 
many  branches  aa  there  are  electric  plates ;  bo  that  the  creature  cannot  isolate  a 
part  of  tlie  apparatus^  hut  nm^  put  all  the  pistes  into  action  together.  Mr. 
Bain*s  elaliorate  but  vague  discussion  illnstmtes  the  difficulty,  one  niglit  say  the 
vanity,  of  attempting  to  treat  such  quottiona  satisfactorily  fixmi  a  |mv<  holo;;icHl 
point  of  view.  The  looom<»tive  harmony  is  the  result  of  the  connexion.^  •  f  ct*rtiiin 
cells  and  groupa  of  cells  in  tlie  spinal  cord.  "Si  lliomme,  le  ls]>iii.  le  nini- 
ueau,  le  pigeon,  ne  marcheiit  paa  dbi  leur  naissaiice,  c^nt  nniqurni'  nt  krnuite 
dn  dsTelopiH^ment  ineomplet  <Ics  divers  organes,  et  surtout,  nana  donte,  -I'-^ceutrvs 
nerveox.  Si  Tenfant  naissiait  en  presentant  nn  de;;rs  de  d^reloppeni* m  egiil  k 
oelui  qn'ofTrB  le  cochon  d'lude,  il  marcherait  d^  lo  premier  jour."— Vti  v\\s  (oji. 
eU,\  p.  620. 
*  Schroeder  van  dcr  Kolk,  after  aaying  that  the  piuduction  of  harmn  lize*] 
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This  power  of  oo-ordinate  action^  which  the  spinal  contivs 
soquiie  by  assimilation  of  the  influence  of  the  individual's 
siUTonndings  and  respondent  reaction  thereto,  is  plainly  a  most 
uaefol,  as  it  is  a  most  necessary,  provision  of  nature.  For  if  an 
act  became  no  easier  after  being  done  several  times,  if  the  cnre- 
ful  direction  of  consciousness  were  necessary  on  every  occasion 
to  its  accomplishment,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  activity  of  a 
lifetime  might  be  confined  to  one  or  two  deeds--that  no  pn>«:rt^s 
could  take  place  in  development  A  man  might  be  occupied  all 
day  in  dressing  and  undressing  himself;  the  washing  of  his 
hands  or  the  fastening  of  a  button  would  be  as  difficult  to  hiui 
on  each  occasion  as  to  the  child  on  its  first  trial ;  and  he  would 
furthermore  be  completely  exhausted  by  his  exertions.  For 
while  secondary  automatic  acts  are  accomplished  with  com]»sini- 
tively  little  wearine»s — in  this  regard  approaching  the  on^'unic 
movements,  or  the  original  reflex  movements — the  conscious 
efTorts  of  the  will  soon  produce  exhaustion.  A  spinal  conl  with* 
out  memory  would  simply  be  an  idiotic  spinal  cord  incapable  of 
c  ultnre— a  dt-generate  nervous  centre  in  which  the  oiganisititm 
of  s|ii*cial  faculties  could  not  take  place.  It  is  the  Icsfkin  of  a 
{rood  education  so  consciously  to  exercise  it  in  reference  to  its 
•urTtMin«Itiigs  tliat  it  shall  act  automatically,  in  accordance  with 
the  frlatitms  of  the  individual  in  his  particular  walk  of  liK* 

TIio  pli<*nomena  of  secondary  automatic  action  are  well  :ittiil 
to  exhil'it  the  mode  of  origin  and  nature  of  what  we  call  iK  ^i;.'tL 
It  is  li«n:  oWrvably  an  aequiisition  tliat  is  gradually  or;(:.iiii/itI 
in  n-<«|M»n*lencc  to  ]iarticular  experience  and  e«lurati(m ;  t  |«ro- 
si-ntin;:a<  it  docs  the  ac(|uired  nature  of  mT\'e  eloiii«*nt,  it>  i  .;ini- 
f<M«tion  U  the  niniple  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  \vx  t-.il 
•ulaftratuiii,  just  as  the  ]»io|ierties  of  any  cheniiail  clcuuii;  are 
the  iUM\iii«labIe  result  of  its  nature*    Tluit  means  are  udn|«t.  d  to 

*  Am  to  tW  «Itiaiat«  c«e— ahm  of  *  'laitt  f^r  »npi«  c»r  pin  *;.  hh* 
■fiaol  €•*!>!,  ipMs  on  to  mt — *'  It  \m»  «  jvs  Im^u  iiMoiM|i«i  *••  ».)  I«* 
mmj  oac  ri««U  ercr  Imto  frferrod  it  o-onlinniHtii)  to  tK«  'irr' 
tbt  coBw  •/  tbit  tfo  ordiaotioa  bj  in  t  .  errvlN-lIum,  »o  li  r  u*al 
*nr9/lM  ttmVX  toko  |440t  la  a  <Wapii  •  •!  D«sx.***'M  ae  .v.-  *'t^ 
>ftaW  Cm4  mmd  Jlt**imilm  OMaofalii,  i.  Ti.  Ib^  »o|»fiuM'.  i  'k^t 
m  b  111**  iM>lr  rrntfv  of  t^  orliMitMMi  i>  -tw^  In  fit*  i,  ft1«u  .  •  1  ^ 
Tlmv  nrTv-r  waaonjp  rml»*irntifir  eriil'    «oloMi]i|M*rt  it,  «I/*    !•<  n 

nm  fmmt  «     ifiJtnet  ••:ninal  H     (Sm   I  otwmI  #ii>'  r  ph$tittt^ifkm  tutu  *vjU 

4^  Sfrrtm   TM  a  VnlrfiUa,  1S«**i.  1^  it  |i.  SS.) 
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the  production  of  an  end  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  what  we  please  to  call  life  exists;  for  if 
means  were  not  adapted  to  an  end,  there  could  plainly  be  no 
end;  and  if  we  choose  to  assume  a  certain  result  to  be  the  end 
of  certain  means,  then  we  are  but  saying  that,  according  to  our 
experience,  certain  combinations  of  matter  have  certain  definite 
properties.  In  the  building  up  of  the  secondary  automatic  facul- 
ties of  the  spinal  centres,  we  are  thus  able  to  trace  through  the 
course  of  its  formation  in  individual  life  that  design  which  we 
meet  with  fully  formed  in  the  innate  faculties  of  so  many 
animals ;  but  which  even  in  that  case  has  been,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  gradually  organized  through  generations.    K  it  be  said 
that  the  gradual  building  up  by  education  of  this  embodied 
design  into  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  centres  is  itself  an 
evidence  of  design,  then  we  can  only  answer,  that  such  propo- 
sition is  merely  a  statement  in  other  words  of  the  fact  that 
things  exist  as  they  do,  and  add  the  expression  of  a  conviction 
that  science  caunot  enter  into  the  councils  of  creation.    The 
growth  of  a  cancer  until  it  kills  the  body,  or  of  a  vice  until  it 
ruins  the  mind,  are  neither  more  nor  h^ss  evidence  of  design. 
Should  the.'^e  considerations  not  be  satlsiactor}'  to  the  teleolo- 
gists,  it  will  Ijc  sufficient  to  recall  to  them  the  already  given 
observation  of  Spinoza,  and  to  congratulate  thoni  on  their  power 
of  diving  into  "the  mysteries  of  things  as  if  they  were  God*s 
spies.**    Were  it  not  well,  however,  that  they  should  condescend 
to  humble  thin^,  and  unfold  to  us,  for  example,  the  final  cause 
of  the  mammary  gland  and  nipple  in  the  male  animal? 

As  the  faculties  of  the  spinal  cord  are  built  up  by  deniza- 
tion, so  must  they  be  kopt  up  by  due  nutiition.  If  not  so 
preserved  in  vigour,  if  exhausted  by  excesses  of  any  kind,  the 
ill  effects  are  manifest  in  dogeut^rate  action  ;  instead  of  definite 
co-ordinate  action  ministering  to  the  well-being  «^f  the  individual, 
there  ensue  irr«  gular  spasmodic  or  couMilsive  uiovementjii,  which, 
though  inevitiiMe  consequences  of  the  degeniM.ite  condition  of 
the  nerve  cent  t  cs,  8er\'e  no  good  end,  but  have  st :  .uigely  fni^tten 
their  beneficial  design.*    Mr.  P.iget  has  remUivd  it  extremely 

*  They  hare,  im  doabt,  thrir  Hmigii  quite  aa  much  aa  tli<  healthy  rooremeiitJi, 
in  80  far  aa  thry  accomplish  vhat  th«>y  cannot  help  doii  j:^  their  dent ioy — in 
other  H*onl%  falfil  the  law  whi<'h  necessitatea  thrm. 
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probable  that  tbe  rhythmical  oi^anic  movements^  such  as  those 
of  the  heart*  of  xeepiration,  of  the  cilia,  are  due  to  a  rhythmical 
outrition ;  that  ia,  "a  method  of  nutrition  in  which  the  acting  parts 
aie»  at  certain  periods,  raised,  with  time-regulated  progress,  to  a 
state  of  instability  of  composition,  from  which  they  then  decline, 
and  in  their  decline  dischaxge  nerve-force.''  *    It  is  intelligible, 
therefore,  why  they  are  never  tired  when  acting  naturally ; 
between  each  succeeding  act  of  function  a  nutritive  repair  takes 
place,  and  the  time  of  each  occurrence  of  the  movement  repre- 
sents the  time-rate  of  nutrition.    But  the  spinal  centres  are 
equally  dependent  on  nutrition  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
functions ;  tlie  structural  or  chemical  change  produced  by  the 
ordinary  activity  of  the  day  must  be  repaired  during  a  period  of 
cessation  of  action.    This  restoration  most  likely  takes  place 
during  sleep;   and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
periodical  action  of  the  spinal  centres  is,  like  rhythmical  oiganic 
movement,  deficndent  uiiou,  or  closely  related  to,  the  time-rate 
of  nutrition.    Tlie  unconscious  quiet  manner  in  which  the  auto- 
matic action  of  the  spinal  centres  is  iierformed,  though  in  one 
way  or  au<»ther  the  woric  is  continuous  during  waking,  might 
seem  at  first  sight  to  render  no  cessation  of  action  necessary ; 
bat  a  little  it*flcctiou  shows  tliat  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  expendi- 
ture of  foiee  must  be  balanced  by  a  correqiunduig  supply.  If  no 
rest  be  allowed,  the  exliaustion  is  evinced,  first,  in  an  inability  to 
scc(Hn|4ish  siiccessfttlly  the  most  delicate  or  complex  associated 
movements-* in  a  l«»s8,  that  is.  of  design;   then  in  trembling 
inca|Micity,  wliiih,  if  the  degeneration  increases,  may  puss  on  to 
actual  spasm<Khc  movements  and  finally  to  piiralysis.    Tlicrrin 
we  have  son*  evidence  that  th«*  constitution  of  the  m*r\'e  ele- 
ment has  8ufr«'n.Hl  from  the  drain  of  activity. 

tk  reflection  which  occurs,  in  considering  Hm  nervous  mocha- 
Biilirbj  whii'i  the  action  and  reaction  betwo  u  the  indindoal 
and  natars  tal^«*  place,  is  as  to  the  dispropofftioit  ite  exhibition  of 
force  by  the  ot  j.mism  to  the  forct*  of  the  simple  i  uipressioii  which 
may  happen  t*  l«  made  upon  it  Uow,  with  «lue  regard  to  the 
|irim'i|ile  of  ti  •-  conservation  of  tome,  do  we  .locoont  for  this 
seemii^^  geufi  aimi  of  eneigyt    In  the  first  1 1  ice,  tlie  central 

Ltctun  brCuri  tb»  Bo^al  Sgctrlt.  15^7. 
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ganglionic  cell  is  not  a  simple  impassive  body,  which  merely 
reflects  or  passes  onwards  a  received  current  of  activity,  without 
affecting  it  or  being  affected  by  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
complexly  constituted,  supremely  endowed  centre  in  which  force 
is  released  or  evolved  on  the  occasion  of  a  suitable  stimulus ;  and 
that  which  is  perceived,  as  it  were,  in  the  spinal  cord  is  not  the 
actual  impression  made  upon  the  afferent  nerve,  but  it  is  the 
effect  produced  in  the  particular  central  nerve  cell  or  cells. 
Is  it  not  plain  enough  how  this  force  or  energy  is  evolved,  or,  as 
it  were,  unfolded  in  the  cell  ?  By  the  disturbance  of  the  statical 
equilibrium  of  an  intensely  vital  structure ;  by  a  change  of  the 
material  into  lower  kinds,  or  a  d^neration  of  it,  and  a  correla- 
tive resolution  of  its  force  into  lower  modes  and  larger  volu- 
metrical  display.  There  is  not  any  actual  genevation  of  force ; 
there  is  a  transformation  of  the  high  quality  of  latent  force 
which  the  nervous  monad  implies  into  actual  force  of  a  lower 
quality  and  larger  display.  Consider  what  has  been  previously 
said  as  to  the  nature  of  nerve  element  and  its  jxisition  in  the 
universe :  it  will  then  be  sufficientlv  evident  what  manner  of 
process  it  is  that  takes  placa  Slowly  and«  as  it  were,  luboriously, 
by  a  steady  appropriation  and  ascent  through  many  ^^datiuns 
of  vitality,  does  oiganic  element  arrive  at  the  complex  and 
supreme  nature  of  nerve  structure;  quickly  and  easily  does 
nerve  element  give  back  force  and  matter  to  nature,  in  the 
rapid  resolution  which  the  accomplishment  of  its  function 
implies.  (^) 

Tlius  much  concerning  the  inherent  force  of  the  spinal  cord  as 
a  nervous  centre.  In  the  second  place,  bear  in  mhid  the  nature 
of  its  acquired  fetcultics,  and  the  great  expenditure  of  force  made 
upon  its  education.  In  the  registnttion  of  impressions  made 
upon  it^  in  the  assimilation  of  their  residua,  there  is  slowly 
embodied  a  quantity  of  energy  as  an  oiganic  addition  of  |iower ; 
force  is  being  stoivd  up  in  the  gradual  oiganization  of  its 
faculties.  The  exhaustion  which  we  feel  irom  our  efforts  to 
acquire  any  particular  skill  of  movements,  as  in  lianiing  to 
dai^ce,  the  labour  ^jiven  to  the  frequent  voluntary  r<']ietition  of 
theNitiinnlus  and  a'lapted  reaction  thereto,  until  by  ]>ractice  the 
definite  relation  Las  been  established,  and  the  desired  skill 
acquired ;— rthese  testify  to  the  expenditure  of  so  much  force 
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wbich  has  been  laid  up  as  statfcal  power  in  the  oonstitation  of 
the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cord,  rendering  possible  for  the  future 
a  group  of  associated  movements  in  answer  to  a  moderate  and,  as 
might  often  seem,  disproportionate  stimulus  from  without  Like 
the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  lays  up  good  store  of  power  in  its 
memory.  Man's  life  truly  represents  a  progressive  development 
of  the  nervous  system,  none  the  less  so  because  it  takes  place  out 
of  the  womb  instead  of  in  it  The  regular  transmutation  of 
motions  which  are  at  first  voluntary  into  secondary  automatic 
motions,  as  Hartley  called  them,  is  due  to  a  gradually  effected 
organization  in  the  proper  centres ;  and  we  msy  rest  assured  of 
this,  tliat  co-ordinate  activity  always  testifies  to  8tored*up  power, 
either  innate  or  acquired. 

The  way  in  which  an  acquired  faculty  of  the  parent  animal  is 
sometimes  distinctly  transmitted  to  the  progeny  as  a  heritage, 
instinct  or  innate  endowment,  furnishes  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  foregoing  observations.  Tower  which  has  been  laboriously 
acquired  and  stored  up  as  btatical  in  one  generotion  manife<itly 
in  such  case  becomi^s  the  inlK»m  faculty  of  the  next ;  find  the 
development  takes  i»lace  in  accordance  with  that  law  of  in- 
creasing speciality  ami  complexity  of  adaptation  to  e\t(*rtial 
nature  which  is  trnceaMe  thrnn;{h  the  animal  kingdom,  ir,  in 
other  words,  that  law  of  pi-o^jn^ss  from  the  g«*ueral  to  the  si^h  i:il 
in  develoiunent  which  thi-  apjieanince  of  nerve  force  ani(»n;>t 
natural  forces  and  the  coiii|ili»xity  of  the  ner\'ons  system  of  u:an 
Uith  illustnte.  As  the  vital  force  gathers  up  into  itself  in- 
ferior forci*t«,  and  might  be  justly  said  to  1m'  a  development  of 
tliem,  or  an  in  the  apiieamui'e  of  nor\'c  forc<  simpler  and  more 
g«-n«*ral  forr«  <  are  gathered  np  and  concentratt  A  in  a  more  sp«'i  ial 
ainl  ci»rople\  mode  of  energy  ;  90  a^Min,  a  further  speciali7at]«»u 
tak«-^  place  in  the  deveIo|»i  M-nt  of  the  nen'oiis  system,  wheMier 
watchc«l  thmugh  gi*neniti(>  i  or  thmugh  in<Iividual  life  Not 
In*  limiting  our  ob9crvati<»!i  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  L  w- 
r%*er,  who  i^  but  a  link  i*:  the  chain  of  organic  beings  cmu- 
Dt^cting  the  ]iast  with  th**  future,  shall  we  come  at  tlio  t*  ill 
truth;  the  pu*sent  individ-  il  is  the  inevitaMo  consequenc-  of 
his  aoifcedetits  in  the  paNt.  tid  through  the  examination  of  tl  s» 
al<4K  do  Wf  arrivu  at  th*  «ulequatc  explaiiation  of  him.  It 
Li4io%'ei  «•»  ilirn,  huvtpg  fi*Mid  any  facolty  to  be  innaia,  not  u% 
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rest  content  there,  but  steadily  to  follow  backwards  the  line  of 
causation,  and  thus  to  display,  if  possible,  its  manner  of  origin. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  with  the  lower  animals,  where  so 
much  is  innateTj 

And  now,  having  done  with  the  general  functions  of  the  spinal 
cord  as  an  aggr^ation  of  independent  nerve  centres  ministering 
to  the  animal  life,  let  us  add  that  they  were  distinctly  recognised 
by  the  physiologist  long  before  the  anatomist  was  in  a  condition 
to  give  the  physical  explanation.    It  is  only  recently  that  the 
nerve  fibres  which  pass  to  or  from  the  spinal  cord  have  been 
proved  to  be  connected  with  the  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multi- 
polar cells  of  its  grey  substance ;  and  this  so  plainly  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  an  isolated  apolar  nervous  cell  does  not  exist  in 
the  spinal  cord  or  brain.*    For  the  conveyance  of  an  impression 
to  the  grey  centres,  and  for  the  passage  of  the  reacting  force 
outwards,  there  is  thus  revealed  a  definite  physical  path,  along 
which  the  current  of  activity  travels.     From  the  cells  with 
which  nerves  are  connected,  again,  other  processes  go  to  join 
neighbouring  cells,  and  thus,  forming  a  connecting  path  lictween 
tliem,  enable  them  to  act  together:    hundreds  of  ganglionic 
cells  are  yoked  together  by  such  anastomoses,  and,  functionally 
co-ordinated  thereby,  repi*esent  the  centres  of  iimervatiou  of 
corresponding  systems  of  motor  nerves.    By  simihir  anastomoses 
the  ganglionic  cells  of  different  ner\'ous  centres  are  connected, 
and  thus  a  means  is  afforded  fur  the  communication  of  the 
activity  of  one  centre  to  another.      A  consideration  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  Annelida  will  assist  in  the  conception 
of  the  physiologiciil  nature  of  the  spinal  cord.    In  those  humble 
creatun^  the  central  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ganglionic 
a]>i)aratiis,  each  ganglion  of  whit-Ii  is  united  to  that  wliich  pre- 
cedes it,  and  that  which  follows  it,  by  lon<rer  or  shorter  nen'ous 
connexions.    Now  the  spinal  conl  of  the  Vertebrata  may  be 
( onsidered  as  an  analogous  ganglionic  apjtaratus,  the  connect- 
ing cords  of  which  are  not  seen  by  reason  of  the  coalescence 
i»f  the  ganglia.     From  a  physiological  {Kiiut  of  view,  therefore, 
the  grey  sulistance  may  be  considered  as  formeil  of  distinct 
segments,  each  se^'inent  consLstiitL;  of  a  group  or  association  of 

*  Tb»  coniiexions  of  fibrai  with  e«Ui  li  tve  been  obsenred  moht  plainly  in  the 
l.iiDpivy  hy  Uw^iaaiiikow,  ami  bj  Biddrr  md  hia  |*apiU  of  the  Doriait  ScbooL 
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cells,  and  having  connected  with  it  the  roota  of  two  anterior 
motor  and  two  posterior  sensory  nerves.  Alany,  tlierefore,  are 
the  channels  by  which  t)ie  activity  excited  in  the  nen^e-cell 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  efferent  nen*e  may  be  disposed  of :  it 
may  at  once  be  reflected  on  an  efferent  nerve,  and  pass  into 
musctilar  motion ;  or  it  may  pass  to  other  interconnected  ceUs, 
and,  acting  thus  upon  a  system  of  nerves,  produce  associated 
movements,  either  such  as  proceed  from  the  cord  nearly  on  the 
same  level  as  the  afferent  nerve  enters,  or  from  a  different  level ; 
or,  la^ly,  it  may  pass  upwards,  and  excite  the  higher  functionally 
co-ordinated  centres. 

To  Pfliiger  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  attempted  to 
systematize  the  laws  of  the  reflex  movements.     Tliey  are : — 
1.  The  law  of  iimuliafuous  condudion  for  onesided  trjlex  mere* 
menu,    Wlien  a  reflex  movement  takes  place  only  on  one  side 
of  the  body  in  consequence  of  a  stimulus,  it  is  always  on  the 
same  side  of  the  body  as  the  irritation  of  the  afferent  nerve ;  the 
reason  being  probably  that  the  motor  nerves  proceed  from  gan- 
glionic cells  which  are  in  direct  connexion  with  the  stimn1ate<l 
afferent  nerves. — 2.  The  law  of  g^mmetry  of  rejlex  actum.    When 
a  stimulus  has  produced  reflex  movements  on  one  side,  and  its 
continuance  or  its  further  extea«<i(>n  in  the  spinal  (*onI  pnxlnces 
movements  of  the  opposite  side,  then  the  corresponding  muscles 
only  of  this  side  are  affected.    Tliis  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
cimmiHSural  syst4>m«  which  connects  together  the  rorn*siK>nding 
pin«*lionic  cells  of  the  two  Iialves  of  the  e<ird. — 3.  7%r  Hhrq^ally 
intruM  Tfflex  action  of  the  two  9id*'M  in  the  e\'ent  c»f  both  being 
affected*    When  tlie  reflex  action  is  stronger  on  cue  side  than 
Dpon  tlie  otlier,  th<*  stronger  mo\i'nients  take  place  n|ion  the  side 
of  the  irritation.^-4.  The  law  of  irradiation  of  rrjlex  aetion,  by 
lOiich  an  extension  of  rtsflex  acti<*n  taken  place  fnnn  tlie  nerves 
i  I  which  it  first  appears  to  nfi.hbourin;;  ones,  ciwing  to  the 

•  »aBmiinicatioDa  b«*tween  the  diff*  *«*nt  s}'stenis  or  grou[is  of  gan- 
.*iofiic  cells.    ^Vhcn  the  ezcitati 'ii  of  an  afferent  ct-rArat  nerve 

•  transferred  to  motor  nerves,  wi*  ••bservc  tliat  the  roots  of  lx>th 

>  rta  of  nervea  arv  placed  naarlx  upon  the  tame  level  in  tlie 

Dtnl  organ,  or  that  the  motor  nerve  lies  a  littl**  liehind  or 

*-bv,  never  in  f^»nt  of  or  abo\  *.  the  afferent  mrve     If  tlie 

*  flex  action  spreatU  fnrtlier,  the  v  ly  of  imitliation  i<  ifoirnintnit 
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to  the  medulla  oblongata;  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve,  for 
example,  produces  contraction  of  the  iiis.  In  tlie  spinal  cord 
the  primarily  affected  motor  nerve  lies  nearly  on  the  level  of  the 
stimulated  sensory  nerve.  But  if  the  reflex  action  spreads,  then 
it  passes  upwards  towards  the  medulla.  When  the  irritation 
has  arrived  at  the  medulla,  then  it  may  pass  downwards  again. 
—-6.  The  reflex  action  produced  by  the  irritation  of  a  sensory 
nerve  can  only  appear  in  three  places,  whether  one-sided  or 
occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  (a)  It  appears  in  the 
motor  nerves  which  lie  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the 
excited  sensory  nerve,  (i)  If  reflex  action  implicates  the  motor 
nerves  on  a  different  level,  these  motor  nerves  are  constantly 
such  as  spring  from  the  medulla  oblongata:  tetanus  and  hys- 
terical convulsions,  in  consequence  of  local  irritations,  furnish 
examples,  (c)  The  reflex  action  affects  the  muscles  of  the  body 
generally ;  the  principal  focus  of  irradiation  thereof  being  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

I  proceed  next  to  indicate  briefly  the  causes  which  affect  the 
functional  activity  of  the  spinal  cord : — 

1.  As  an  original  fact,  the  ganglionic  cells  may  have  a  greater 
or  less  stability  of  composition.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
child  is  bom  with  so  great  a  natural  instability  of  uen'e  element, 
that  the  most  violent  convulsions  ensue  on  the  occasion  of  very 
slight  irritation.  Or  the  evil  may  be  less  serious,  and  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  equ;d  to  the  ordinary  emei^encies  of  a  quiet, 
favourably  spent  life ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  tliat  reserve 
power  necessary  to  meet  the  extraordinary  emeigcncies  and 
unusual  strain  of  adverse  events.  When,  tlierefore,  an  unac- 
customed stress  is  laid  upon  the  feeble  nerve  element,  it  is 
unequal  to  the  deni.md  made  upon  it,  and  breaks  dt)wn  into  a 
rapid  degeneration.  This  innate  feebleness  is  evinced  by  an 
excessive  irritability ;  it  is  truly  an  irritable  weakness;  and  its 
most  common  cause  is  an  unfortunate  inlieritance,  tlie  curse  of 
a  bad  descent.  Any  sort  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
parent  seems  to  predispose  more  or  less  to  this  ill  condition  of 
tli<*  child,  the  acquired  deterioration  of  the  parent  becoming  the 
in  horn  oi^ganic  feebleness  of  the  ofl:  pring. 

The  degeneration  of  nerve  element  in  the  ganglionic  odls 
reveals  itself  in  a  disturbance  of  tin*  co-ordinate  or  aim-working 
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activity  which,  as  we  have  alieady  seen,  marks  the  highest 
developmeiit  of  its  function.  Convulsions  are  the  sure  signs 
of  a  weakness  or  lowered  vitality  of  nerve  element, — a  defect 
which,  though  we  cannot  yet  ascertain  its  exact  nature,  certainly 
implies  an  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  oigauic  constitution.  Each 
central  nerve-cell  exists  in  close  relations,  physical  and  physio- 
logical, with  other  nerve-cells ;  when,  regardless  of  these  rela- 
tions, it  reacts  directly  outwards  on  its  own  account,  it  is  very 
much  like  an  individual  in  a  social  system  who,  by  .reason  of 
madness,  is  unable  to  maintain  his  due  social  relations. 

Not  only  may  an  excess  of  irritability  be  a  defect  in  the  nature 
of  the  ganglionic  oell,  but  this  may  be  defective  also  by  reason 
of  a  great  insensibility  of  nature  and  a  want  of  power  of  assimi- 
btion*  In  congenital  idiots  the  central  cells  of  the  cord  do 
plainly  sometimes  partake  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  brain,  and 
are  idiotic  also;  they  are  incapable  of  receiving  impressions 
with  any  vividness,  and  of  retaining  the  traces  or  residua  of 
such  as  they  do  receive, — ^incapable  of  education.  Spasms  of 
the  limbs»  sometimes  limited  to  the  toe,  to  one  aim  or  leg,  at 
other  times  more  general ;  contractions  of  a  foot,  or  of  the  knees 
to  such  degree  as  to  make  the  heels  touch  the  buttocks ;  moro 
frequent  still,  paralytic  conditions  of  \'arying  degree  and  extent, 
atrophied  limba»  now  and  then  indulging  in  convulaive  move- 
ment ;— all  these  luorMd  states  are  met  with  in  idiots,  and, 
tliou;;h  in  part  attributaMe  to  the  bmin,  are  certainly  in  ptxti 
due  to  degeneration  of  a  spinal  cord  utterly  oblivit>us  of  its 
6»ii:n  or  final  purpose  in  the  universe.  In  ^ome  cases 
when*  the  morbid  degeneration  is  not  so  extreme,  it  is  not 
impf^^Ue  to  teach  such  combinations  of  movemouts  as  are 
nece-^saiy  for  the  common  work  of  lifa  It  may  be  obserwMl 
isckientaUy  that  th<*  case  and  rapidity  with  which  those  idiots 
who  have  by  persev*  ranee  liecn  taught  difficult  leats  of  action, 
peffi»rm  them— the  inschine-like  exactness  of  their  movements 
--^-^play  weD  the  iiujiortant  functiou.i  of  the  spinal  (*onl  as  an 
tndqiciident  nervo  centre;  for  they  display  its  fumtions  in  a 
case  in  whieh  the  iii.!uence  of  the  cerebral  hemi^hen^  is  almost 
txduiled 

1  The  ftmetioiinl  actkm  of  the  spinal  ganglionic  cells  may 
md^r  torn  the  too  iKywerful  or  prolonged  aH*^  ' '  **  extcnal 
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stimulus,  j)r  firom  an  activity  continued  without  due  interval 
of  rest.    iThe  molecular  degeneration  or  waste,  which  is  the 
condition  of  functional  activity,  must  be  repaired  by  rest  and 
nutrition ;  the  nerve-cell  is  no  inexhaustible  fountain  of  force, 
but  must  take  in  from  one  quarter  what  it  gives  out  in  another; 
and  if  due  time  be  not  allowed  for  the  development  of  its  highly 
vital  structure  by  assimilation  of  matter  of  a  lower  quality,  it  is 
certain  that,  notwithstanding  the  best  innate  constitution,  de- 
terioration must  ensue  as  surely  as  a  fuelless  fire  must  go  ot^ 
In  that  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  consequence  of  masturbation  or  great  venereal  excess,  one  of 
the  first  symptoms  is  a  loss  of  co-ordinating  power  over  the 
motions  of  the  l^s — a  loss,  in  other  words,  of  that  which  is  the 
last  organized  faculty  of  the  spinal  centres.    The  startings  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  partial  contractions  of  certain  muscles  which 
may  follow,  do  not  evince  increased  power,  as  some  have  heed- 
lessly &ncied,  but  are  the  indications  of  lowered  vitality ;  they 
are  the  incoherent  manifestations  of  a  degenerate  instability  of 
nerve  element     When  such  a  morbid  condition  of  things  is 
brought  about,  there  is  necessarily  a  failure  in  the  power  of  the 
ganglionic  cells  to  receive  and  assimilate  impressions :  hence  it 
is  that  in  general  paralytics,  in  whom  the  memory  of  each  inde- 
pendent nervous  centre  is  decayed,  there  is  not  only  an  inability 
to  accomplish  successfully  the  actions  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed — as,  for  example,  an  inability  of  a  tailor,  whom  from 
his  conversation  one  would  deem  quite  capable  of  his  work,  to 
sew ;  but  there  is  also  the  impossibility  of  teaching  them  new 
combinations  of  movements.     In  other  sorts  of  lunatics  this  is 
often  possible :  though  mentally  much  degenerate,  and  actually 
lost  for  ever  to  the  world,  they  may  by  persevering  training  be 
made  useful  in  certain  simple  relations  to  which  they  gix)w  and 
react  as  automatic  machines,  their  own  cerebral  hemispheres  not 
interfering;   the  general  paralytics,  in  whom  the  disease  has 
advanced  so  far  as  to  afTi  ct  the  cord,  cannot  thus  be  utilized. 

3.  The  supply  of  blocxl  and  the  condition  of  it  are  manifestly 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  spinal  cells. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  is  veiy  richly  supplied  with  capil- 
laries, to  the  end  that  tliere  may  be  a  quick  renewal  of  blood 
ministering  to  the  active  interchange  that  goes  on  between  the 
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ganglionic  cell  and  the  nntrient  flaid ;  the  enonnona  oonaamp- 
tioD  of  force  in  nenroua  function  demands  auch  an  abundance  of 
supply.  When  the  supply  of  blood  is  auddenly  cut  off,  as  in 
the  well-known  experiments  of  Stannius,  Brown-S^uard,  and 
Schiff,  the  nervous  activity  is  presently  paralysed,  and  rigor 
mortis  of  the  muscles  ensues.  When  the  supply  of  blood  is 
soon  restored  to  a  part  in  which  rigor  mortis  has  taken  place, 
as  in  Brown-S^uard's  experiment  of  injecting  warm  blood 
into  the  stiffened  arm  of  an  executed  criminal,  the  muscles 
pnysently  regain  their  contractility,  and  the  nerves  their  irrita- 
bility. As  a  complete  cutting-off  of  the  blood  is  paralysis  of 
nerve  element^  so  a  deficiency  of  blood,  or  of  material  in  it  fitted 
for  the  nutrition  of  nerve,  is  to  the  extent  of  its  existence  a  cause 
of  degeneration  or  instability  of  nerve  element  Such  deteriora- 
tion is  exhibited  by  cachectic  and  ansmic  persons  in  a  great 
irritability,  and  in  a  disposition  to  spasms  or  convulsions — an 
acquired  condition  not  unlike  that  which  is  sometimes  inherited. 

The  state  of  the  blood  may  be  vitiated  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  some  foreign  matter  which,  whether  bred  in  it  or 
introducctl  from  witliout,  acts  injuriously,  or  as  a  direct  poison 
on  the  individual  nerve-cells.  Strychnia  notably  so  affects  them 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sliglitest  stimulus,  they  react  in 
convulsive  acti\ity;  while  the  woorara  poison,  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  a  sort  of  stupor,  or  coma,  and  paralyses  all 
activity.  Mon'over,  if  a  sufliciently  laige  quantity  of  str}*chnia 
lie  introduced  un«Icr  the  skin  of  a  frog,  the  affects  may  closely 
rt»-**mM<»  those  produced  by  the  wtiorara  poison ;  death  taking 
pl.'ice  without  any,  or  with  only  ver}*  feeble,  convulsions.  Opium, 
wl.<  b  usually  pnxluces  coma  in  man,  produces  convulsions  in 
fn«u%  We  might,  were  it  needful,  accept  these  difl'erent  efliHrts 
of  j«>iflons,  whicli  are  alike  {lositively  injurious  to  the  integrity  of 
nerve  element^  9a  evidence  tlwt  convulsions  do  not  ni<an  sttvo^ih^ 
an*  not  the  rasult  of  an  increase  in  the  proper  vit.tl  activity  of 
I«rts,  bat  the  roMilt  of  di*generate  vital  action,  luid  the  fore- 
mntiers  of  paralx  mi.  Tliese  vegetable  poisons  in<li<«te  also,  by 
their  different  effr*  ts,  the  fine  differences  of  oompiMtioo  in  the 
ganglionic  cells  <•)  the  central  ner>'ous  system ;  ihey  are  the 
nao^t  sensitive  re(u'*nts  in  this  regarl  which  we  yt-:  possess. 

There  is  reason  *o  bdicve  that  tho  presence  of  to^^  much  blood 
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in  the  spinal  cord  may  be  as  baneful  as  an  insuflScient  supply. 
All  tlie  symptoms  of  disorder  of  nerve  element  which  accom- 
pany anaemia  may  certainly  be  produced  also  by  congestion, 
or  hypersemia.  However,  this  matter  will  be  more  properly 
and  more  fuUy  considered  when  we  come  to  the  pathology 
of  neiTe. 

4.  The  existence  of  a  persistent  cause  of  eccentric  irritation, 
whether  the  result  of  injury  or  disease  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
may  give  rise  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  nerve-cells  by  a 
so-called  sympathetic  or  reflex  action.  Yolkmann  has  observed 
movements  to  be  produced  in  the  limbs  of  a  decapitated  frog  by 
stimulation  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  results  being  much  more 
evident  if  the  animal  has  previously  been  poisoned  with  strychnia. 
The  convulsions  which  sometimes  take  place  during  teething  in 
children,  or  owing  to  the  presence  of  worms  in  tlie  intestines,  are 
familiar  examples  of  such  secondary  effect  upon  a  susceptible 
growing  nervous  system.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two 
kinds  of  effects  of  this  reflex  action — or,  perhaps,  different 
degrees  of  the  same  kind  of  effect — ^namely,  a  reflex  functional 
modification  and  a  reflex  nutritive  modification. 

The  irritation  of  a  decayed  tooth  may,  as  is  well  known,  give 
rise  to  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  tlie  neck,  or 
to  a  violent  facial  neuralgia,  or  to  blinduess  or  deafness,  all 
which  presently  disappear  upon  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
mischieC  A  functional  derangement  only  has  existed  so  far. 
But  the  irritation  of  a  bad  tooth  produces  a  greater  and  more 
lasting  effect,  when,  as  does  now  and  then  happen,  an  abscess  in 
the  glands  of  the  neck  takes  place  in  consequence  of  it,  and 
remains  an  incurable  fistula  until  the  removal  of  the  scarce  sus- 
pected cause.  The  nutritive  derangement  has  been  caused  and 
kept  up  by  the  reflex  irritation.  It  must  certainly  be  allowed 
that  the  fiuictional  disorder,  when  it  alone  seems  to  exist,  does 
testify  to  some  kind  of  change  in  the  molecular  relations  ot*  the 
ganglionic  cells ;  but  as  the  abnormal  modification  vamshes  the 
moment  the  real  cause  of  mischief,  the  bad  tooth,  is  gone,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  view  tiio  disturbed  function  as  evident*  of 
any  serious  chemical  or  or;:anic  derangement  in  the  nen*e-< ills. 
"With  the  continuance  of  the  cause  of  irritation,  the  functional 
disorder  undoubtedly  may,  and  is  liable  to,  \taas  into  disorder  of 
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DQtiitioiL  The  relations  of  these  diflerent  degrees  or  kinds  of 
dersngement  to  the  morbid  caiise  are  such  that  we  might  not 
ttniSurly  represent  the  sole  existing  functional  derangement  as 
due  to  a  modification  of  the  polar  molecules  of  the  nerve  ele- 
ment,  while  the  abnormal  nutrition  may  be  supposed  to  mark 
an  actual  chemical  change  in  its  constitution. 

Again,  as  the  spinal  centres  minister  hotix  to  our  animal  life 
and  to  our  or^^anic  life«  they  necessarily  have,  in  the  former  case, 
a  periodical  function ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  continuous  function** 
\\lien,  therefore,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  ganglionic  cells,  as 
subserving  the  animal  life,  exists,  the  functional  derangement 
will  probably  be  not  continuous  but  intermittent  Thus,  in 
epilepsy,  it  appears  as  if  the  reacting  centres  miist  be  gradually 
chaiged  until  they  reach  a  certain  tension  or  instability,  when 
the  statical  equDibrium  is  destroyed,  and  they  dischaige  them* 
selves  violently.  Something  of  the  same  kind  takes  place  in  the 
poisonous  action  of  str}'chnia  :  a  dog  so  poisoned  will  fall  down 
in  conTolsions,  but^  according  to  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk, 
they  cease  after  a  time,  and  the  animal  seems  to  be  perfectly 
weU ;  even  for  so  long  as  an  hour  it  may  be  touched  or  stroked 
without  harm ;  after  which  the  susceptibility  again  becomes  so 
greats  that  by  simply  blowing  ufton  the  skin  convul:iians  are 
reproduced.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  function  of  the 
si>inal  centres,  as  miiiU)toring  to  the  organic  life,  is  ikimngoJ^ 
tlien  the  morbid  affect  will  not  unlikely  be  continuoiL«.  The 
cx]ierinients  of  Uster,  showing  that  the  movement^  of  the 
graoulo  in  the  pigment  cells  of  the  f^•g*8  skin  are  timler  the 
control  of  the  spinal  system,  and  the  investigations  of  r»enianl, 
agree  to  prove  that  tlie  cercbro-spinal  axis  not  only  n*gulates 
the  ooiitractioos  of  tlie  small  arteries,  but  directly  influences 
the  organic  elements  engaged  in  nutrition  and  secretion.  The 
moment  food  is  intrtxluced  into  the  mouth  there  in  a  flow  of 
aaliva  and  of  gastric  juice.  Numerous  examples  have  been  of 
old  quoted  of  distant  luodificatious  of  nutrition  in  c<ui-'-quence 
of  some  irritation  of  :i  centripetal  ner\'e :  a  large  set  i  rtion  of 
extremely  acid  gastric  lace  has  been  cun-d  by  the  extiij  ation  of 


*  n«7  hKw%  bawtvir,  a  •  otttiB««*w  ■ctioa  wf*n  tkt  volaataiy  *  tMcbt  la 
•MiaUtttiii^  IlKir  Jwiiwfjf,  i>  «Uo  upon  tht  i^iiuctcn  la  katfiit^  up 

u. 
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painful  pQes;  ptyalism  is  sometimes  produced  by  neuralgia,  as 
lacluymation  frequently  is  by  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  irrita- 
tion of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  skin  of  the  breasts,  or  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  will  sometimes  give  rise  to  the  secretion 
of  milk  ;  and  menstruation  may  follow  irritation  of  the  ovaries, 
or  the  application  of  warm  poultices  to  the  breasts.  We  witness 
phenomena  due  to  this  reflex  nutritive  action  again  in  the  sym- 
pathy which  one  eye  so  often  exhibits  with  disease  of  the  other ; 
in  the  congestion  of  the  eye  or  the  actual  amaurosis  which  some- 
times accompanies  severe  neuralgia;  in  the  paraplegia  due  to 
displacement  or  disease  of  the  uterus;  and  in  many  other 
instances  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.*  Pfliiger  quotes  firom 
Diefienbach  a  striking  case,  which  admirably  illustrates  the 
effects  of  an  eccentric  irritation  upon  the  spinal  cord.  A  young 
girl  fell  upon  a  wine-glass,  and  cut  one  hand  with  a  piece  of 
the  broken  glass ;  for  years  aflierwards  she  suffered  from  violent 
neuralgic  pains  and  emaciation,  with  contraction  and  complete 
uselessness  of  the  hand.  She  was  afflicted  also  with  severe 
attacks  of  epilepsy.  On  cutting  through  the  cicatrix  of  the  old 
wound,  a  minute  splinter  of  glass,  which  had  wounded  the  nerve, 
was  detected ;  the  ner^'e  was  also  thickened  and  hardened.  After 
removal  of  the  glass,  the  neuralgia  and  epilepsy  disappeared,  and 
the  girl  recovered  the  entire  use  of  her  hand. 

5.  Lastly,  the  severance  of  the  connexion  between  the  brain 
and  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  seems  in  some  degree 
to  affect  their  function.  Wlien  a  nor^'e  is  cut  across  in  the  living 
bo:1y,  tbe  peripheral  end  soon  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  while 
tho  central  end  remains  unchanged  after  years;  and  this  degene- 
ration is  not  owing  solely  to  the  inactivity  of  the  norve,  for  it 
still  takes  ])lace  whm  the  nerve  is  regularly  stimulated,  and 
takes  place  much  les.s  quickly  in  frogs  and  cold-blooded  animals 


*  It  is  cattomaiy  now  to  describe  m  rejfej-  the  modifications  of  sensation,  aa 
well  in  those  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  nioTi.in,  which  orcnr  in  a  distant  part 
by  r>  :ison  of  the  irritation  of  some  afferent  ii-  rve  ;  bnt  it  is  a  qneation 
con-ileration  whether  the  oM  word  wympathy  i>  not  more  ajtpropriate  to 
the  itxKiifications  of  sensation,  and  whether  thr  word  "n*flex"ahoa]d  not  be  applied 
B]ic«  i  lUjr  to  the  reflection  of  a  stiunlns  from  m\  afferent  on  to  an  eflVrent  nenrn. 
Thf  motion  too  which  soniftimcs  occurs  in  a  port  not  from  direct  fitimulatiooy 
but  Hvmpallietirally  with  motion  excited  in  .-ome  other  part  of  the  Inj^J*  might 
not  improperly  l*e  deaeribe<l  as  jyneryy. 
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than  in  vaim-blooded  tmimaK  The  researches  of  Waller — ^which 
have  been  confirmed  by  Longet^  SchifT,  and  others — are  most 
important  in  regard  to  this  subject  It  is  certainly  a  lair  concla- 
•iou  from  them  that  the  nerve  fibres  have  their  nutrition  sub- 
jected in  some  measure  to  the  nerve  centres ;  these  would  indeed 
appear  to  phiy  in  rektion  to  them  the  part  of  nutritive  centres. 
After  apoplexy  in  or  about  the  corpus  striatum,  Turck  professes 
to  have  found  grannkr  cells  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  as  they 
pass  downwards,  so  that  such  cells  were  met  with  in  the  spinal 
cord  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  seat  of  disease.  It  is  known» 
too,  tliat  the  removal  of  the  brain  in  the  lower  animals  increases 
the  ease  with  which  reflex  movements  take  place ;  and  there  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  the  reflex  action  has  been  increased 
in  man  when  disease  or  injury  has  interrupted  the  continuity  of 
the  spinal  centres  with  the  brain.  May  we  not,  then,  conclude 
from  such  facts  that  a  positive  influence  is  exercised  by  the  brain 
upon  the  nutrition)  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cord  and  the 
nen*e  fibres  which  proceed  frpm  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  as  well 
as  by  the  spinal  centres  on  the  nerve  fibres  which  ]iroceed  directly 
front  tht^m  ?  In  fact,  may  we  not  justly  conclude  that  such  an 
iofluence  is  exerted  by  every  nerve  centre  on  the  centre  which  is 
suUifdinate  to  it,  and  on  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  it  ?  The 
iufcreuce  would  be  agreeable  to  what  we  know  uf  the  direct 
iutlut-nce  of  the  functional  action  of  the  bmin  u]ion  that  of  the 
cti.d;  the  reflex  acts  in  hcidth  being  for  the  nuist  part  notably 
suUirdinate  to  the  c«»ntrol  of  the  will  As  a  guidin'^  influence 
pa>scs  from  aljove  doNvnwanls  when  tlie  ccrebn>«pinal  system  is 
ministering  to  the  functions  of  animal  life ;  so  it  is  not  impro- 
baUIo  that  the  brain,  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  fun«  tiou  as  an 
oiv^n  uf  organic  life,  exerts  some  i»<i\rer  which  is  fuxourable  to 
tli«*  nutrition  of  the  {larts  which  li<'  Itelow  it,  and  which  aro  the 
iu'^' ruments  through  which  it  acts.  Tliis  influence  lieitij;  with* 
dm  ^n,  aa  exaggeration  of  the  excitability  of  the  cnM  occurs, 
su<  1  as  a  wound  causing  tetanus  \i  .ly  produce,  or  such  as  was 
pr  luced  lij  nrown-S<H|uard  in  guii.*M-pig8,  when,  having  injured 
th«  f  s|iiual  oonl  two  or  threo  li  «ks  liefon*,  he  was  ahle  to 
ei'  *e  epileptiform  convulsions  at  ^^  111,  by  pinching  the  skin  of 
th*  !aop.  It  is  true  tliat  some  liave  (ought  to  explain  in  an«>ther 
«;i     the  iucruase  in  the  reflex  m*  \ement4  which  fallows  the 
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severance  of  communication  between  the  brain  and  cord ;  they 
have  attributed  it  to  the  augmented  energy  of  the  spinal  centres, 
and  to  the  concentration  of  the  stimulus,  now  that  a  path  for  the 
dispersion  of  its  force  is  cut  oS.  Such  theory  is  not  innocent  of 
the  vulgar  error  of  regarding  as  increased  energy  that  which  is 
truly  a  diminution  or  deterioration  of  the  higher  vital  energy  of 
the  part  Has  it  ever  yet  happened  to  any  one  to  discover  that 
the  co-ordinate  reflex  acts  were  made  more  energetic  or  effective 
by  cutting  off  the  influence  of  the  brain  ?  jOne  most  necessary 
function  of  the  brain  is  to  exert  an  inhibitory  power  over  the 
nerve  centres  that  lie  below  it,  just  as  man  exercises  a  beneficial 
control  over  his  fellow  animals  of  a  lower  order  of  dignity ;  and 
the  increased  irregular  activity  of  the  lower  centres  surely 
betokens  a  degeneration :  it  is  like  the  turbulent,  aimless  action 
of  a  democracy  without  a  IieadJ 

Such,  then,  are  the  disturbing  causes  which  may  affect  the 
activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  both  as  a  conducting  path  and  as  an 
independent  centre  of  the  generation  of  nerN'e-power.  Wlien 
we  reflect  upon  the  gi^eat  proportion  of  the  daily  actions  of  life 
that  are  effected  by  its  unconscious  agenc^^JK^  cannot  but  per- 
ceive how  most  importantlrthSHue-pfSservation  of  its  integrity. 
No  culture  of  the  mind,  however  careful,  no  effort  of  the  will, 
however  strong,  will  avail  to  prevent  irregular  and  convulsive 
action  when  a  certain  degree  of  instability  of  nerve  element  has, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  been  produced  in  the  spinal  cells.  It 
would  be  as  al«urd  to  preach  control  to  the  spa^snis  of  chorea,  or 
restraint  to  the  convulsions  of  ejalepsy,  as  to  preach  moderation 
to  the  east  wind,  or  gentleness  to  the  hurricana  Tliat  which  in 
such  case  has  its  foundation  in  a  definite  physical  cause  must 
liave  its  cure  iu  the  production  of  a  definite  physical  change. 

So  certain  and  intimate  is  th^'  sympathy  between  the  indivi- 
dual nerve-cells  in  that  well-oiganized  commonwealth  which  the 
nervous  system  represents,  that  a  local  disturb;! nee  is  soon  felt 
more  or  less  distinctly  throughout  the  whole  state.  \Mien  any 
serious  degeneration  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cord  exists 
there  is  not  only  an  indi8jK>sitit)u  or  inability  to  carry  out  as 
subordinate  a^'«  iits  tbe  commands  which  come  from  above;  but 
there  is  a  oomjtlaint  sent  upwards — a  moan  of  di*^<!ontent  or  pain 
reaches  the  supreme  authority.    That  is  the  meaning  of  the 
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feelings  of  weariness,  heaviness,  achings  of  the  limbs,  and  utter 
lassitude  which  accompany  disorder  of  the  spinal  centres ;  and 
the  convulsive  spasms,  the  local  contraelions  or  paralysis  of 
muscles,  are  the  first  signs  of  a  coming  rebellion^  If  the  warn- 
ings do  not  receive  timely  attention,  a  riot  may  easily  become 
a  rebellion ;  for  when  organic  processes,  which  normally  go  on 
without  consciousness,  force  themselves  into  consciousness,  it  is 
the  certain  mark  of  a  vital  degeneration.  If  the  appeal  is  made 
in  vain,  then  farther  d^encration  ensuea  Not  only  is  there 
irr^ular  revolutionary  action  of  a  subordinate,  but  there  is  pro 
tanto  9L  weakening  of  the  supreme  authority ;  it  is  less  able  to 
control  what  is  more  difficult  of  control  When  due  subordina- 
tion of  parts  exists,  and  the  individual  cell  conforms  to  the  laws 
of  the  system,  then  the  authority  of  the  head  is  strengthened. 
A  foolish  despot,  foigetting  in  the  pride  of  his  power  that  the 
strength  and  worth  of  a  govenimeut  flow  from  and  lest  u{)on 
the  well-being  of  the  governed,  may  fancy  that  he  can  safely 
disregard  the  cry  of  the  suffering  and  the  opjiressed;  but  when  he 
closes  Iiis  ears  to  complaints,  he  closes  his  eyes  to  consequences, 
and  finally  wakes  up  to  find  his  power  slipped  from  liim,  and 
himself  entered  uiK>n  the  way  of  destruction.  So  is  it  with  the 
DiTvoos  system :  the  cells  are  the  individuals,  and,  as  in  the 
state,  so  here,  there  are  individuals  of  higher  dignity  and  of 
l«iwfTP  dignity ;  but  the  well-being  and  jwwer  of  the  higher  indi- 
ri«1aals  are  entin'Iy  dependent  u[)oii  the  well-being  and  content- 
tncnt  of  the  humbler  workers  in  the  spinal  coni,  which  do  so 
p^<.*at  a  part  of  the  daily  work  of  life.  The  form  of  government 
is  tliat  of  a  constitutional  monarcliy,  in  which  ever}*  interest  is 
di.ly  represented  tlirough  adequate  channels,  and  in  which,  con- 
s^Hinently,  there  is  a  proi)er  subordination  of  parts. 

I  liave  Iingere<l  thus  long  upon  the  spinal  cord,  because  most 
of  what  has  bi-en  said  with  regard  to  its  functi«»iis  may,  with 
llic  necessaiy  ch.nige  of  tenus,  be  applied  to  the  other  ner>'ous 
oeiitrcsL  A  dl^^'iiict  conception  of  tlie  nature  and  mode  of 
dcvelopinent  of  tii«r  functions  of  the  spinal  centre>  is  the  best,  is 
ii)i1(«€d  tlie  only  a«leqaate,  preparation  for  an  enti.mce  uiK>n  the 
study  of  cerebral  action;  it  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  tlie  right  uu'l^rstanding  of  the  higher  disphns  of  ner\'ous 
riinction,  and  alone  fixes  the  sure  basis  whereon  to  build  a  true 
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mental  science.*  In  this  way  we  apply  the  laws  generalized 
from  the  more  simple  cases  to  disentangle  the  phenomena  of  the 
more  complex  casesl^  Any  system  not  so  founded  follows  not 
the  order  of  development  in  nature,  and  must  be  unstable  and 
insecure :  Nature  herself  protests  against  it  with  energetic  elo«- 
quence  when  she  makes,  as  she  unquestionably  sometimes  does, 
morbid  action  of  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  vicarious 
of  the  morbid  action  of  the  spinal  cells. 


KOTES. 

^  {p,  72). — ^Pfluger  compares  the  movements  of  a  decapitated  animal 
with  those  of  a  sleeping  man,  deeming  the  movements  in  both  to  be 
coDScious.  He  tickled  the  right  nostril  of  a  sleeping  boy,  and  the  lad 
rubbed  it  with  his  right  hand :  when  Pfluger  tickled  the  left  nostril  the 
lad  robbed  it  with  his  left  hand.  If  he  held  the  sleeper's  right  hand 
without  waking  him,  and  tickled  his  right  nostril,  the  boy  first  made 
attempts  with  his  right  hand  to  rob  it,  but  when  this  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  irritation  continued,  he  then  made  use  of  the  left  hand. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  assumed  consciousness  of  the  spinal 

cord  I  must  refer  to  my  review  of  Mr.  Bain  on  the  '*  Senses  and  the 

Intellect,'*  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  lor  January  1^65,  pp. 

558,  559.   I  will  only  now  add  a  quotation  from  Spinoza,  as  translated 

by  M.  Saisset     ^  Personnel  en  effet^  n'a  determine  encore  ce  dont  le 

corps  est  capable ;  en  d'autres  termes  personne  n'a  encore  appris  de 

Texperience  ce  que  le  corps  pout  faire  et  ce  qu'il  ne  pent  pas  faire,  par 

les  seulesi  lois  de  la  nature  corporelle  et  sans  recevoir  de  Time  aucune 

determination."    ^'This  is  not  astonishing,"  he  adds,  ^as  no  one  has 

sufficiently  studied  the  functions  of  the  Ifody,"  and  instances  the 

marvellous  acts  of  animals  and  soiunambulists — **toutes  choses  qui 

montrent  assez  que  le  corps  humain,  par  les  seules  lois  do  la  nature, 

est  capable  d*une  foulc  doperations  (jui  aont  pour  Tame  joints  k  ce 

corps  un  objet  d'^Stonnenioiit  ....    J*ajoute  enfin  que  le  ni/canismo 

du  corps  humain  est  fait  uvec  un  art  qui  surpaasa  infiniment  riiidustrio 

humaine."  The  associatiit::  link  of  many  movements — ^as,  for  «xample» 

of  those  of  the  heart,  of  the  eye,  of  breathing — plainly  exists  in  the 

*  In  the  *'ArcUiT.  fOr  rii>M<ilo|;.  Ileilkunde,**  1843,  thcrv  is  an  excel  liit  paper 
1>j  Prof.  Grieiinftcr,  "Uebor  I'^vcbischc  RoflexaetioiHii,  mil  rinfm  Hli<  '^  aaf  tbii 
Weaen  tier  psyobischen  Kmnkheitrn  ;"  ami  anotlirr  in  the  Mm»  .!••  iriial  for 
1S54|  **Ncue  Ueitnige  anr  rii\  Mologie  tta«l  rstholo|;ic  «lc«  UekinM.** 
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eonformation  of  ibe  nervous  centres;  the  wisdom  or  design  is 
exhibited  in  tbe  primary  arrangement,  wbereby  the  reactions  of  the 
orgsnism  necessarily  following  do,  as  a  rule,  mfluster  to  tbe  further- 
ance of  its  well-being. 

'  (p,  75). — **  And  therefore  it  was  a  good  answer,"  says  Bacon,  *'  that 
was  made  by  one  who  when  they  showed  him  hanging  in  a  temple 
a  {licture  of  those  who  had  paid  their  vows  as  ha?ing  escaped  ship- 
wreck, and  would  have  bim  ssy  wbetlier  ho  did  not  now  acknowledge 
the  iH>wer  of  tbe  gods,  *  Ay,'  asks  he  again,  '  but  where  are  they 
painted  that  wore  drowned  after  their  vowst'"  Speaking  of  linal 
causes,  upon  which  the  human  understanding  falls  back,  he  says  that 
they  '*  have  clearly  relation  to  the  nature  of  man  rather  than  to  the 
nature  of  tbe  universe ;  and  from  this  source  have  strangely  defiled 
pbOosopby.*" — Xcm.  Org,  Aphorism  xlviii 

'  (/>•  7C). — ^  After  the  actions  which  are  most  perfectly  voluntary 
have  been  rendered  so  by  one  set  of  associations,  they  may,  by  another, 
be  made  to  depend  upon  tbe  most  diminutive  sensations,  ideas,  and 
motions,  such  as  the  mind  scarce  regards,  or  is  conscious  of;  and  which, 
therefore,  it  ean  acarce  recollect  the  moment  after  tbe  action  is  over. 
Hence  it  follows  tliat  association  not  only  converts  automatic  action 
into  voluntary,  but  voluntary  ones  into  automatic     For  these  actions, 
of  which  tbe  mind  is  scarce  codscioua,  and  which  follow  mechanically, 
as  it  were,  sotne  precedent  diminutive  sensation,  idea,  or  motion,  and 
«itbool  any  t-flbrt  of  the  mind,  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Itody 
ilian  the  min*!,  Le.  ars  to  be  roferred  to  the  head  of  automatic  action. 
I  sliall  call  them  automatic  motions  of  the  secondary  kind  to  di.Htin- 
g*ii^h  tbcfli  from  thoee  which  are  originally  automatic,  and  from  the 
voluntary  ones ;  and  ahall  n«)W  give  a  few  instiucea  of  this  double 
lrin«mutation  of  motiona,  viz.  of  automatie  into  voluntary,  and  of 
Voluntary  into  Aatomatic"   lie  instances  the  maniitr  in  which  chiMn^a 
Icam«  and  m\^  cially  tbe  way  we  learn  to  apeak,  t<*  play  on  the  lurp-i- 
churl.  Arc     '*Tbe  doctrine  t>f  vibrati<»ns  explains  all  the  ori^mul 
autoitiatic  motions ;  that  of  a^-H:iation,  the  voluntary  and  aeooniLir i!y 
natoinatic  oon^.**— IIabtlst's  Tfttvrg  of  tke  Human  Ifimd^  editt-d  I7 
Prir*tlry,  ppL  32,  SO. 

*  <y>. 82^^'* Imprewaionnm  •nsoriaram  in  motorias  rc8exio,qu;i  in 
am^rio  eonnnini  fit|  bos  ptMgitor  juxta  aolaa  legea  physieas,  uUi 
nii^aa  fsArxionis  ssiiaalis  e^t  angnlo  incidentiie,  et  ubi,  quanta  ht 
•tiia,  laala  atium  aeqiiitar  nni-  tio;  aed  h^ges  pecultaraa^  a  aatoKi  m 
p(il|«m  madnll  iraa  saaaorii  qn  t-d  aeri|ita^  aaquitur  iaia  rtflejuo  ({  u 
«x  aoUa  iflsctibw  tantam  n<-ccri^  nantiqvam  vcro  asaeqoi  B<»tri 
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ingenio  valemus.  Generalifl  tamen  lex,  qn&  communo  sensorium  im- 
pressiones  sensorias  in  motoiias  reflectit^  est  nostoi  conservatio :  ita  ut 
impressiones  externas  corpora  nostro  noscituras  seqnantur  certsa  ixn- 
pressiones  motorias,  motus  producturae  eo  coUimantes,  ut  monomentam 
a  corpore  nostro  arceatur,  amovcaturque ;  et  vice  vers&  impressiones 
externas  sen  sensorias,  nobis  profuturas,  seqnantur  impressiones  intemsB 
seu  motoriae,  motus  producturse  eo  tendentes,  ut  gratus  ille  status  ultro 
conservetur." — ^Prochabea,  op.  ciL  p.  88. 


CIIArXER  IV. 

SECOXDARY  KERFOUS  CESTRE.%  OR  SENSORY  GJXOUA ; 

SENSORJUJI  COMMUXS. 

rpiTE  diRcrent  collections  of  grey  matter  which  exist  in  the 
-'-   medulla  oblongata,  and  at  the  base  oF  the  brain,  the  con- 
tinuations of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  consist  chiefly 
of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  'Jiigher  senses,  with  corresponding 
centres  of  motional  reaction.     Continuing  the  grey  substance  as 
high  as  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  they  include  the  optic 
thalami,  the  cor])ora  striata,  the  corpora  quadrigeniina,  and  the 
diflercnt  sensory  centn*s  that  are  placed  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, the  tuber  annulare,  and  thu  cerebral  ]iedunclcs.      Tlio 
olf'ictory  bullts,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  tlie  anterior  cerebral 
lolics,  must  also  be  included  in  the  sensoriuui  commune.    Any 
one  of  the  sinscs  may  be  drstroyeil  by  injur}*  to  its  sensory 
ganglion  as  surely  as  by  actual  destruction  of  its  organ;  blind- 
DC.M  is  produced  by  injur}'  to  the  c>oq¥>ra  quadrigemina,  smoll 
is  aliolishcd  by  destruction  of  the  olfactoiy  bulbs.    These  gan- 
glionic centres  arc  thus  intennediato  lii*twe(*n  the  higher  hemi- 
S|>herical  ganglia  above  and  the  spinal  centres  l»elow  them ;  to 
those  they  are  subordinate,  to  these  th<'y  are  sui^erordinate.     In 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  as  aln^ady  pointc*!  out,  the  brain 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  seuMiry  gan^lia^  with  ceutr  s 
of  m<»tiooal  n*action. 

It  i.H  not  tlie  place  hero  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  tl.> 
difft'rent  opinions  which  hn\«'  been  entertained  regardiog  Wio 
exact  centres  of  the  different  rentes  ;  much  of  what  is  said  <  i 
the&e  diiBcalt  questions  is  st.il  coiyi^cturaL  It  was  maintain*  I 
bj  Dr.  Todd,  wiio  has  been  s  ippoited  in  his  vit*ws  by  Dr.  Cu  * 
penier,  thtt  the  teat  of  con  inoo  sonsatioo  is  koatod  in  tl.«* 

II  2 
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thalami  optici,  becai]Lse  it  is  in  these  bodies  that  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  seem  to  tenninate ;  and  that  the 
corpora  striata,  to  which  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  pass, 
are  the  corresponding  motor  centres.  Vulpian,  however,  has 
brought  forward  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  assigning  the 
seat  of  common  sensation  to  the  tuber  annulare.  After  the 
removal  of  the  corpora  striata,  the  tubercnla  quadrigemina,  and 
the  cerebellum  ~ the  tuber  annulare  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
being  the  only  parts  of  the  encephalon  left — he  found  that  dogs 
and  rabbits  evinced,  by  violent  agitation  and  decided  cries  of  suf- 
fering, the  pain  felt  when  severely  pinched  or  otherwise  irritated. 
Moreover,  injuries  of  the  thalami  optici,  pathological  or  experi- 
mental, do  not  weaken  sensibility,  but  do  often  produce  motor 
paralysis.  He  concludes  that  we  are  yet  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  special  functions  both  of  the  thalami  optici  and  the  corpora 
striata.  Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  those  who  have  examined 
the  ailments  on  this  subject  will  probably  conclude  that 
Yulpian's  theory  concerning  the  tuber  annulare  has  blinded  him 
to  the  import  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  thalami  optici  and 
the  corpora  striata  as  sensory  and  motor  centres  respectively. 
It  may  well  be  that  they  are  not  the  entire  centimes,  and  that 
there  are  other  centres  of  sensibility  and  motion  in  the  tuber 
annulare  and  cerebral  jieduncles ;  but  that  they  do  minister  to 
those  functions  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt.  I^Ieanwhile  all 
that  concerns  us  here,  in  dealing  with  the  cerebral  functions 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  is  to  have  some  general 
term  to  embrace  and  designate  all  the  c<'ntre8  of  sensation; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  employ  the  term  soisonum  coin- 
mune.  using  it  to  denote  the  common  centimes  of  sensation,  and 
not,  as  Vulpian  and  some  others  have  misused  it,  to  designate 
the  centres  of  common  sensation.  In  a  similar  sense  we  shall 
subsequently  use  the  terms  motorium  commune  and  intclUdariufn 
commune, 

Tlie  gnnjlionic  centres  of  the  senaorium  commune  are  formed 
of  numerous  ner\''o-cells,  which,  like  those  of  the  spinal  cord, 
are  in  coniu'xion  with  afferent  and  efferent  nen^es;  the  afferent 
nerves  in  this  case  coming  mostly  from  the  nygans  of  the  s])ecial 
sensea.  Th**  impressions  which  the  afferent  nen'es  bring  are, 
therefore,  s^iecial  in  kind,  as  also  are  the  grey  nuclei  to  which 
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thej  Aie  brought;  a  progressive  differentiation  of  stmcture 
and  function  is  manifest;  and  we  might  describe  the  sen- 
sorium  commune  physiologically  as  a  spinal  cord,  the  afferent 
ner>'es  of  which  are  the  nen-es  of  the  special  senses,  or  rather 
of  the  various  kinds  of  sensibility.     For  although  we  usually 
distinguish  only  between  the  special  senses  and  general  sensi- 
bility, yet  there  are  really  different  kinds  of  the  latter,  each 
probably  having  its  special  nucleus :  the  tactile  sense,  the  sense 
of  temperature,  the  muscular  sense,  and  the  peculiar  sensibility 
of  the  glans  penis,  differ  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind    An 
exact  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  different  grey 
nuclei  is  still  wanting,  notwithstanding  the  patient  investigations 
of  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk.     All  that  we  are  certain  of  is,  that 
the  fibres  of  the  ner\'es  are  connected  ndth  the  cells,  as  may  be 
most  easily  seen  in  the  case  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  ganglion ; 
that  manifold  connexions  exist  between  different  nuclei ;  and 
thaf  fibres  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the  nucleus  of  a 
sensoiy  ner\'e  to  a  motor  ner%-e  upon  which  it  is  known  to  exert 
a  reflex  action.    Tlie  trigeminus,  or  fifth  ner\'e,  for  example, 
passes  from  above  downwanls  through  the  medulla,  and  in  its 
downward  course  fonns  reflex  connexions  M'ith  all  tlie  motor 
Dcr\\*H  of  the  medulla  as  it  approaches  the  level  of  their  nuclei ; 
in  thi.H  way  tlie   fncinl,  the  glossopliar}'ng(*aI,  the  vn^is,  the 
spinal  access4»ry,  and  the  hypoglossiil  receive  communieations 
from  it     Tlie  ganglionic  cells  of  diflerent  nuclei  also  differ  in 
fona  and  sizt* ;  and  Srhroeder  van  der  Kolk  hulds  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  at  every  siwt  where  filires  arc  given  oil  for  the 
perfuniiance  of  any  siMcial  function,  there  fn*sh  grouiih  of  gan- 
glionic cells  ;{iviiig  ori;::ii  to  them  appear.     We  juntly  conclude, 
then.  tliat»  as  we  should  i  priori  ex|K*ct,  s^tecially  coiistitutcfl 
^n<:iionic  c<IN  miuistrr  to  sjiecial  functions;  that  the  central 
eell.4  .tre,  as  it  were,  the  worksliops  in  which,  on  the  iiccasion 
of  a  -.litablc  stimulus,  the  peculiar  «  urrcut  necessary  for  thu 
I«rfM  uianee  of  the  speiitic  action  is  es*  itcd.    A  message  ia  sent 
up  tit  litem  by  the  appointed  channels^,  and  they  rvply  by  sending 
thn»n.li  the  regular  iiiotur  channels  tli«  iiarticalar  energies  which 
it  is  *  'cir  function  to  supply.    Cbar|:   l  with  tlieir  pto\H  r  force 
durii  ^  the  a<ksimilatiiig  proce^^s  of  nuti.tion,  it  exists  in  tliem  nn 
static .. I  powcr^  or  latent  ener^';  and  'lie  condition  of  iiti$tab!e 
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vital  equilibrium  is  upset,  the  force  being  then  dischaiged,  as 
the  Leyden  jar  is,  when  a  certain  stimulus  meets  with  a  suffi- 
cient tension. 

The  natural  course  of  a  stimulus,  all  the  force  of  which  is  not 
reflected  upon  an  efferent  nen^e  in  the  spinal  centres,  is  upwards 
to  the  sensorium  commune,  where  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  a 
new  order  of  phenomena ;  the  law  of  extension  of  reflex  action 
excited  by  a  spinal  nerve  observably  being,  as  Ffliiger  has  shown, 
from  below  upwards  to  the  medulla.  Having  arrived  at  the 
ganglionic  cells  of  the  sensorium  commune,  the  stimulus  may  be 
at  once  reflected  through  the  motor  nuclei  on  a  motor  nerve,  for 
which  there  is  provision  in  a  direct  physical  path,  and  involun- 
tary movements  may  thus  take  place  in  answer  to  a  sensation, 
just  as  involuntary  movements  take  place  from  the  spinal  centres 
without  any  sensation.  The  ganglionic  cells  of  the  sensoiy 
centres  are  unquestionably  centres  of  independent  reaction,  and 
in  association  with  their  proper  motor  nuclei  give  rise  to  a  class 
of  reflex  movements  of  their  own.  Wlicn  a  man  lies  with  the 
lower  half  of  his  body  paralysed  in  consequence  of  injury  or 
disease  of  his  spinal  cord,  the  tickling  of  the  soles  of  his  feet  will 
sometimes  produce  reflex  movements  of  which  he  is  unconscious. 
Wlien  a  man  lies  with  no  paralysis  of  his  limbs,  but  with  a 
perfectly  sound  spinal  cord,  the  sudden  application  of  a  hot  iron 
to  his  foot  or  leg  will  give  rise  to  a  movement  quite  as  involmi- 
tary  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the  paralysed  limb,  but,  in  this 
case,  in  ansi^er  to  a  painful  sc^nsation ;  the  reaction  takes  place 
in  the  sensor}*  ganglia,  and  the  movement  is  scnsori-motor.  Had 
the  hot  iron  been  applied  to  the  paralysed  limbs,  no  movement 
would  have  followed,  because  the  path  of  the  stimulus  was  cut 
off  as  completely  as  the  current  of  the  electric  stimulus  is  inter- 
rupted when  the  telegraphic  wires  are  cut  arn>ss.  Take  away 
that  part  of  the  brain  of  an  animal  which  lies  aljove  the  sensoiy 
ganglia,  and  it  is  still  capable  of  sensori-motor  movement,  like  as 
the  animal  wliich  possesses  no  cerebral  hemis]*lieres  is :  liecausc 
the  ganglion  i*  cell  is  a  centre  of  indeiiendent  r*  action — a  station 
on  the  line  v  Iiich  may  either  send  on  the  mes>.ige  or  send  off  an 
answer.*  (^)     Make  a  complete  transverse  section  of  the  nervous 

*  Mr.  Junet  Mill  clearljr  rroogniaed  thii  elaas  of  morrin.  tita.     " lounmenible 
fbets  m  Mpablc  of  being  additccd  to  yrxfft  thiit  teiiMttoii  i.-*  a  caiuo  of  mtucnlir 
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oeDtres  in  the  mt  immediately  aboTB  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
pinch  its  foot  severely :  it  will  utter  a  short  sharp  cry  of  pain, 
which  is  reflex  or  seusori-motor.  Now  destroy  the  medulla 
oblongata*  and  again  pinch  the  foot :  there  will  be  reflex  move- 
ments, but  no  cry.  Tlie  rat,  by  reason  perhaps  of  having  been 
hunted  through  so  many  generations,  is  a  very  fearful  animal, 
very  susceptible,  scampering  away  at  the  least  unusual  sound 
If  its  cerebral  hemispheres,  its  corpora  striata,  and  optic  thalami 
be  removed,  it  remains  quiet ;  but  if  a  sharp  noise  be  made,  such 
as  a  cat  makes  sometimes,  the  animal  makes  a  bound  away,  and 
repeats  the  jump  eacli  time  that  the  noise  is  mad&* 

Examples  of  sensori-motor  movements  are  to  be  found  in 
the  involuntary  closure  of  the  eyelids  when  the  conjunctiva  is 
touched,  or  when  a  strong  light  falls  upon  the  eye ;  in  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  face  on  account  of  a  sour  taste ;  in  the  quick  with- 
drawal of  the  hand  when  it  is  touched  by  something  hot;  in  the 
or}*  which  excessive  imin  calls  forth  ;  in  the  motions  of  sucking 
wiiich  take  place  wlien  the  nipple  is  put  between  the  infant's 
lil>s ;  in  coughing  and  sneezing ;  and  in  yawning  on  seeing  some 
one  i'l>e  yawa  Illustrations  of  acquired  movements  of  this  class 
are  seen  in  the  adaptation  of  the  walk  to  the  music  of  a  military 
land,  in  dancing,  in  the  articulation  of  words  on  si-cing  their 
appnipriate  si;^ns,  and  m  many  other  of  the  common  actions  of 
life  of  which  wo  arc  not  coa^cioiis  at  the  time,  but  of  the  neces- 
sity of  which,  were  there  no  ]H>\ver  of  automatically  pcrftirming 
tltem,  we  should  soon  become  actively  conscious.  The  initinctivc 
actions  of  animals  fall  under  tlie  cat^ioiy  of  consensual  acts: 
without  the  intcr\-ention  of  any  conception,  the  Si*nsation  at  once 
excites  the  appropriate  niovomriit,  and  the  aninml  is  as  skilful 
«»n  its  first  trial  as  it  i.s  after  a  life  exiiericnce.  It  is  true  that 
tlie  instinctive*  life  is  extremciv  limited  in  lunn,  but  sensori- 
motor  action  |>Iays  a  Lirge  i>art  in  such  manil«*htations  of  it  as 


•rtioa,"  pk  tSS.  \fiitt  iBit.inriB|{,  M  f  uuDfli^  tSMsin;:.  c««^Uii|e,  the  eon* 
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are  witnessed ;  in  the  taking  of  food  the  movements  of  mastica- 
tion and  deglutition,  like  the  earlier  ones  of  sucking,  are  in 
answer  to  sensations,  as  also  are  some  of  the  co-ordinated  move- 
ments necessary  to  the  gratification  of  the  instinct  of  procrea- 
tion. The  adjustment  of  the  human  eye  to  distances,  which 
takes  place  with  such  marvellous  quickness  and  accuracy,  is 
effected,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  by  a  change  in  the 
convexity  of  the  lens  or  the  cornea,  and  an  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes.  It  is  not  a  voluntary,  not 
even  a  conscious  act,  but  a  consensual  act  in  respondenc^  to  a 
visual  sensation,  and  it  is  well  suited  to  convey  a  notion  of 
what  an  instinctive  act  in  an  animal  ia* 

It  was  said,  when  treating  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  its  faculties 
were,  for  the  most  part^  not  innate  but  acquired  by  education ; 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  sensory  centres.  Sensa- 
tion is  not,  as  the  common  use  of  the  word  might  seem  to  imply, 
a  certain  inborn  faculty  of  constant  quantity,  but  in  reality  a 
general  term  embracing  a  multitude  of  particular  phenomena 
that  exhibit  evexy  degree  of  variation  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Tlic  sensation  of  each  sense  is  a  gmdually  oi^gnnized 
result  or  faculty  that  is  matured  through  experience ;  the  visual 
sensation  of  the  adult  is  a  very  different  matter  from  that  of  the 
child  whose  eyes  have  recently  opened  upon  the  world ;  Mr. 
Jfunneley's  patient,  whose  sight  was  rci^tored  by  operation,  held 
his  hands  before  his  face  to  prevent  objects  touching  his  eyes ; 
the  wine-taster's  cultivated  sense  is  nowise  comparable  with  that 
of  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  vnne ;  the  tactile  sensation  of 
the  blind  man  differs  (ato  caslo  from  that  of  the  man  who  has 
always  had  the  full  use  of  his  eyes.  The  complete  and  definite 
sensation  is  slowly  built  up  in  the  projx  r  ner\'ous  centres  from 
the  residua  or  traces  which  previous  S4'u.sations  of  a  like  kind 
have  loft  behind  them ;  and  the  sensation  of  the  cultivatetl 
sense  thus  sums  up,  (is  it  were,  a  thousand  experiences,  as  ouo 
word  often  contains  the  accumulated  acquisitions  of  genera- 

*  For  the  beit  raminavy  .ml  diactuision  of  tbe  theories  of  Tirion,  ^<m'  Tkeorit 
dig  Sehms  viuf  raHmiiektn  V^rMtenM  rom  pkiffiX-ftfisehrn^  pk^tiolo^j  -'kern  ^nd 
pgjfekohifisicken  Standpunlie  "  "J  beirackttt.  Hiille,  1  S<>1.  By  C.  8.  Corn* :  iiu.  Also 
hf  the  Htine  author,  Zvr  Thtarie  dt$  SfAems  mil  Xikksichi  m^f  dc  nmutcn 
Arbtiien  t'li  dietem  GtbitU,  1  ^'U. 
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tionsw*  Simple  as  a  sensation  appears,  it  is  in  reality  infinitely 
oomponnd  (')  We  do  not  see,  hear,  or  otherwise  perceive  hy 
sense  the  exact  impression  made  on  the  organ,  but  the  effect 
excited  by  the  impression  in  the  nerve  centre ;  in  other  words, 
we  perceive  the  interpretation  of  the  impression  which  our 
previous  experience  has  made  familiar  to  ns.  Vision,  Bishop 
Berkeley  aptly  says,  is  a  language  speaking  to  the  eye,  which 
we  are  not  conscious  to  have  learned  because  we  have  been 
learning  it  ever  since  we  were  bora  All  that  is  innate  in  the 
different  ganglionic  centres  is  a  specific  power  of  reaction  to 
certain  impressions  made  upon  organs  specially  adapted  to  re* 
oeive  them ;  but  as  the  waste  following  activity  is  restored  by 
nutrition,  and  a  trace  or  residuum  is  thus  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  nervous  centre,  becoming  more  complete  and 
distinct  with  each  succeeding  repetition  of  the  impression,  it 
comes  to  pass  that  an  acquired  nature  is  ultimately  gmfted  by 
education  on  the  original  nature  of  the  cell.  In  the  common 
metaphysical  conception  of  sensation  as  a  certain  coustant 
faculty,  wluit  happ^^ns  is  this:  the  abstraction  from  the  par- 
ticular is  converted  into  an  objective  entity  which  thenceforth 
lea<ls  captive  the  understanding. 

Wliether,  as  some  bold,  our  perception  of  the  form  and  dis- 
tance of  external  objects  be  due  to  our  muscular  experience,  or 
wh<*ther,  as  others  maintain,  our  visual  sensation  l>y  itself  may 
give  the  notion  of  extension  and  distance,  it  is  certain  that  our 
oitlinary  estimates  of  distance  are  very  gradually  acquired.  But 
it  is  not  so  in  mnii y  animals :  the  young  swallow  can  seize  its 
small  prey  with  as  accurate  a  skill  as  the  old  one  can  after  a  life- 
ex]-'riencc;  and  there  is  a  fish  that  si>urts  a  drop  of  water  at  the 
Uttio  insect  moving  above  the  surface,  and  fails  not  to  brin<;  it 
domn.  The  intuition  of  distance  is  obviously  in  such  cases 
complete  and  distiiK-t  from  the  first  It  is,  however,  conformable 
to  the  law  of  de^'cl^pment  fix)m  the  general  to  the  si>«Krial  in  the 

*  !•  iffiid  totUs  <)':•  4ioa,  an  •xperioMttt  by  Tolluuaa,  qii«>t«^  bj  Fick,  it 
btrrr^tiag  and  iaitnict  •  t*.  UIi^d  th«  finj{er,  or  a&j  limited  {n.i  lion  of  ^in  on 
oM  •uW  of  th«  body,  i«  frN|ii^nUy  ex|«eriiiirtit«d  apoo  witb  tlf  com|MMn«  in 
oidrr  to  tMt  Um  dignv  r  aenMbilify,  and  its  lat-tiU  arnribOitj  tli<  rotijrincrMM'd* 
a*  it  ii'iCablj  i%  abofv  tli  -  iavel  of  tlut  of  nei|^lK>ttring  partis  th«  > >  mmctrical  |uit 
•f  thr  Aim  on  tW  op|*<-  to  tidt  of  tho  body  iriU  bo  foond  to  be  .litnoil  ai  acut#, 
~an  «'i|KriRi«nlal  pfOi*t  "f  tho  Mmr  kind  aa  tli.^t  which  tho  storri  ^<  opo  ftmutbct. 
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organic  world,  that  what  is  innate  in  some  of  the  lower  animals 
should  be  acquired  by  man :  the  absence  of  such  limitation  in 
his  original  nature  marks  his  higher  freedom.  Still  it  is  most 
interesting  to  observe  how  much  even  he  is  indebted  to  original 
endowment  in  this  veiy  matter  of  estimating  distance.  For 
what  is  the  immediate  cause  tliat  determines  the  muscular 
adjustment  of  the  eye  to  distance  ?  The  act  is  consensual,  or, 
using  the  vaguer  term,  instinctive,  in  respondence  to  a  visual 
sensation  or  picture — an  act  of  which  there  is  no  direct  con* 
sciousness,  and  over  which  the  will  has  no  direct  controL 
Though  the  process  is  confused  and  imcertain  at  first,  unlike 
in  that  regard  the  process  in  the  lower  animals,  yet  it  is  not 
long  before  the  proper  muscular  adaptations  are  acquired  and 
definite  muscular  intuitions  organized.  Plainly,  then,  very 
much  is  due  to  the  pre-arranged  constitution  of  the  nervous 
centres  even  in  man.  And  while  we  assert  that  sensation  is 
not  an  inborn  faculty  of  constant  value  in  man,  it  behoves 
us  not  to  foiget  the  fact  that  there  are  implanted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  nervous  centres  the  capabilities  of  certain 
definite  associated  movements  answering  to  certain  sensations. 

Tlie  idea  to  be  formed  and  fixed  in  the  mind  from  a  consi- 
deration of  the  phenomena  of  the  development  of  sensation,  and 
neccssar}'  to  its  proper  interpretation,  as  indeed  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  eveiy  manifestatiim  of  life,  is  the  idea  of  organization. 
The  mind  is  not  like  a  sheet  of  white  pai)er  which  receives  just 
what  18  written  upon  it,  nor  like  a  mirror  which  simply  ri'flects 
more  or  less  faithfully  cvoiy  object,  but  by  it  is  connoted  a 
plastic  power  ministering  to  a  complex  process  of  oiganization, 
in  which  what  is  suitable  to  development  is  assimilated,  what 
is  unsuitiMe  is  rejected.  Ry  the  appropriation  of  the  like  in 
impressions  made  upon  the  senses  we  acquire  a  sensation,  of 
which  we  might  speak,  :is  we  do  when  si)eaking  of  idea,  as 
general  or  abstraet;  it  hiiiceforth  exists,  latent  or  potential,  as 
a  faculty  of  the  sensory  centres,  and  on  the  occasion  ol  tlio 
appropriate  impression  renters  the  sensation  clear  and  definite — 
in  other  words,  gives  the  interpretation.  It  is  exactly  like  what 
happens  in  the  spinal  cenircs,  and  exactly  like  what  happens  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  the  ideational  centres.  Coincitl ntly 
with  the  as.similation  of  the  like  in  impresi«ions,  there  is  n«ces- 
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sarily  A  rejection  of  tho  unlike,  which,  being  then  appropriated 
by  other  cells,  becomes  the  foundation,  or  lays  the  basis,  of  the 
faculty  of  another  sensation,  just  as  nutrient  material  which  is 
not  taken  up  by  one  kind  of  tissue  element  is  assimilated  by 
another  kind  In  the  education  of  the  senses,  then,  there  takes 
place  a  differentiation  of  cells ;  ^in  other  words,  a  discernment^  as 
well  as  an  improvement  of  the  faculty  of  each  kind  of  sensation 
by  the  blending  of  similar  residua.  Tliere  is  an  analysis  sepa- 
rating the  unlike,  a  synthesis  blending  the  like;  and  by  the 
two  processes  of  diflerentiation  and  integration  arc  our  sensa- 
tions gradually  formed  and  developed.  The  process  illustrates 
the  increasing  speciality  of  individual  adaptation  to  external 
nature ;  and  the  length  of  childhood  in  man  is  in  relation  to 
the  fonnation  of  his  complex  sensations. 

The  organization  of  our  sensations  is  not,  however,  limited 
simply  to  the  formation  of  the  particular  sensation;  by  it  is 
e(r(H:tcd  also  the  association  or  catenation  of  sensations.  In 
animals  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  sensation  fre<iuently  calls 
another  into  activity,  in  accordance  with  the  order  establishetl 
among  them,  without  the  iuterxention  of  idea ;  they  are  much 
more  de^iendcnt  on  scnsati(»n  than  ninn  is,  and  therefore  the  asso- 
ciation of  sensations  in  the  causation  of  niovenients  is  more 
marked.  Hence  it  is  th.it  blinding  of  one  eye  products  verti- 
irinous  ra(»vements  in  ji^jeons,  as  Flourens  and  Longot  have 
ehoM-n,  anil  that  section  of  the  semicircular  canals  of  tlie  ear 
al^o  produces  various  di>;ur1ianc('s  of  moveiticnts.  Tlie  tiouble, 
inronvcnicnce,  and  occasional  veiiipnous  t«*clings  ])roduc(Ml  for 
a  time  in  man  M'hen  he  suddenly  lo^e8  his  hi*nring  in  one  car, 
pn*lKilily  >i»ring  from  tin*  iutemiption  to  tlic  complex  associa- 
tion of  sensations  habitual  to  liini  in  the  daily  niovenientri  of 
lis*.  He  only  learns  how  much  he  de]KMids  on  su^h  asso<.intions 
mhen  di^mler  or  loss  of  tliem  oc«  urs.  It  is  certainly  d:'*icult 
in  liim  to  idiminatc  the  ii/luence  of  the  higher  cerebral  o  '.tres, 
yet  in  th«»^  functions  i*.  which  consi*nMial  action  has  most 
part — ^in  the  taking  of  fo  I,  for  example,  tliere  succeedii.^  sen- 
sations bring  into  8acce>-  ve  action  different  complex  mu  •  ular 
movements  and  again  i:.  the  sexual  act — there  is  abi:  daut 
erideoce  of  an  associatifi,  of  sensations. 

Thw  much  conoemiji^'  scnsatbn,  viewed  on  its  pas^.\c  or 
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receptive  side.  Let  us  say  somethiDg  more  of  the  active,  re- 
acting, or  distributive  side— of  the  movements  which  take  place 
in  answer  to  sensations.  These  reactions  may,  like  the  reflex 
movements  of  the  spinal  cord,  be  irregular,  as  when  a  wry  face 
is  produced  by  a  sour  taste,  or  a  general  start  of  the  body  follows 
a  sudden  loud  noise ;  or  co-ordinate,  as  in  coughing  and  sneezing. 
Of  the  co-ordinate  or  designed  movements,  again,  some  are  innate, 
as  those  of  the  animals  mostly  are;  others  are  acquired  or 
secondarily  automatic,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  man. 

The  instinctive  acts  of  animals  are,  for  the  most  part,  innate 
sensori-motor  actions.  They  have  for  aim  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the  species ;  and  are  com- 
parable to  such  movements  in  man  as  the  closure  of  the  eyelid 
when  the  conjunctiva  is  touched  or  the  eye  tlu-eatened,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  hand  when  suddenly  bumt^  the  sneezing  by 
which  an  offending  body  is  ejected  from  the  air-passages,  or  some 
of  the  movements  in  sexual  iutercoursa  The  faculty  of  executing 
them  exists  in  the  pre-arranged  constitution  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  will  or  experience ;  so 
that,  if  we  chose  to  assume  a  consciousness  in  the  individual 
cells  ministering  to  theiu,  we  should  say  that  they  possessed  a 
notion  of  the  end  to  be  effected.  Now  the  cells  probably  possess 
such  notion  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  elements  of  a 
chemical  compound  possess  a  notion  of  the  end  which  they  are 
going  to  ac^^mplish,  or  as  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  ;* 
accordingly  they  do  not  fail  at  times  to  make  ten-ible  mistakes, 
and  perhaps  miserably  to  kill  an  individual  by  continuing  vio- 
lently a  reflex  action,  in  the  cessation  of  which  lay  the  only 
hope  of  lifc/^Vhen  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  experimentally 
removed  in  animals,  as  was  done  by  Flourens  and  Schiff,  Uic 
sensori-motor  ai.ts  abide :  the  animal  aiijiears  as  if  in  a  sleep  or 
dream,  and  takes  no  notice ;  yet  if  a  pigeon  so  treated  be  thrown 
into  the  air,  it  flies ;  if  laid  on  its  back,  it  gets  up ;  the  pupil 

*  "  Whoerer  will  examine  the  kngiti:^  of  maukind,  may  find  that  wc  apply 
expressions  to  bodi(-!i  which  belong  pr>|ierljr  to  our  own  manner  of  proceeding ; 
and,  how  well  soercr  we  know  the  couti  iry,  speak  of  them  sa  voluntary  agents, 
exerciiiing  powers  of  their  own  ;  thus  ii  is  said  that  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  we  say  of  water  that  it  will  not  mingle  with  oil,  that  it  will  foreo  itii 
way,  &c. :  terms  ez]>resBiTc  of  a  choici*.  compliance,  and  resolution  etmilar  to 
thoee  ozerciaed  by  mao."— TccKia'a  Hjhi  ^  yaturt^  rol  ii.  p.  649. 
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contncts  to  light,  and  in  a  very  bright  light  the  eyes  are  shut ; 
it  will  dress  its  feathers  if  they  aie  ruffled,  and  will  sometimes 
follow  bv  a  movement  of  the  head  the  movement  of  a  candle 
Iiither  and  tliitlier:  certain  impressions  are  plainly  received,  but 
they  are  not  further  fashioned  into  ideas,  because  the  nerx'ous 
centres  of  ideas  have  been  removed;  and,  as  has  been  aptly 
observed,  the  animal  would  die  of  hunger  before  a  plateful  of 
food,  although  it  would  swallow  the  food  if  put  far  enough  into 
its  mouth.  /  Tlie  clenching  of  the  teeth  in  man  during  severe 
pain  is  sensori-motor,  and  only  a  less  degree  of  the  same  kind  of 
reflex  action  wliich  in  lockjaw  becomes  actual  spasm.  Schroeder 
van  der  Kolk  mentions  a  lady  who  had  her  breast  amputated 
under  chloroform,  and  who,  though  she  felt  no  pain,  was  per- 
fectly conscious  on  awakening  that  she  had  heard  herself  shriek ; 
and  be  has  witnessed  violent  shrieking  in  apoplexy,  where  there 
was  no  trace  of  consciousness.  Any  one  who  has  walked  through 
a  parrot  house,  and  heard  the  fearful  noise  which  these  scream* 
iiig  creatures  make,  must  surely  have  felt  an  involuntary  indi- 
natitin  to  shriek  also. 

ni  must  be  liome  in  mind  that  the  sensori-motor  reaction  may 
be  exciti*d  not  only  by  the  stimulus  from  without,  but  also  by,  so 
to  spesik.  sensiition  from  within  the  body — ^by  the  oi^nic  stimuli. 
Flonruus  luis  ol»ser\'ed  birds  deprived  of  their  hemisphere.^  stand 
CO  one  leg.  and  after  a  time,  owing  pn*bubly  to  a  sensation  of 
latigui'.  chan^'e  to  the  other  leg;  shake  their  heads,  and  put 
them  uu'ler  the  wings  for  sleep ;  ruffle  their  feathcre,  and  some- 
times plume  them  with  their  beaks.  Intelligi^ncc  and  Mill  can 
have  no  iwrt  in  such  movements;  they  are  sensori-motor,  and 
some  c>f  them  obviouslv  take  place  in  answer  to  sensations 
aristn;;  within  the  body.  It  is  not  because  we  have  no  direct 
eooscio illness  of  tlie  operation  of  the  stimuli  that  they  do  not 
tlieitrru:<*  influence  the  mental  life*  Iti  animals,  the  actions 
respou*!-  ut  to  them  constitute  the  prii  «*ipal  manifestations  of 
their  ]  ychical  life ;  and  in  man»  wh*  n  the  influence  of  the 
higher  nervous  centres  is  weakened  \*y  disease,  or  when  an 
organ  ii  <«timulus  has  an  ubnonnal  acti\  •iy»  as  happens  oft  on  in 
iasani*  .  we  sometimes  s«  e  the  instinct  lor  fo^id  or  the  M*xual 
inslini'  luaniA'Sti'd  with  an  utter  sham«  !*ssnes^  In  such  cases 
i-  .^remt  truth  in  an  observation  n.  ide  by  Jacobi,  th.it  the 
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actions  of  the  insane  have  an  instinct-like  character,  as  their 
physiognomies  take  on  an  animal-like  look.  The  great  revo- 
lution effected  in  the  mental  nature  of  man  at  the  time  when 
the  organs  of  reproduction  come  into  functional  activity,  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  a  physiological  effect  which  in  less 
degree  is  common  to  all  the  organic  stimuli  And  no  account  of 
the  sensori-motor  actions  can  be  complete  which  fails  to  give  due 
appreciation  to  the  influence  of  a  stimulus  arising  within  the 
organism  as  an  exciting  cause  of  certain  associated  or  aim- 
working-movements. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  innate  sensori-motor  acts  in 
human  development  are  those  which  are  eicquired,  and  which 
are  often  called  the  secondary  automatic  acts.    When  any  one 
moves  about  in  a  house  or  a  room  with  the  objects  in  which  he 
is  quite  familiar,  he  is  scarce  more  conscious  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  movements  or  of  the  objects  aroimd  than  he  is  of  the 
movements  of  his  breathing  or  of  his  particular  steps  in  walking; 
notwithstanding  which  he  does  not  run  against  the  chairs  nor 
stumble  at  the  stairs,  but  fairly  adapts  his  movements  to  the 
positions  of  objects.    But  if  some  new  piece  of  furniture  bo 
placed  in  a  part  of  the  room  where  there  was  nothing  before,  the 
chances  are  that  he  does  stumble  against  it,  until,  by  familiarity 
or  habit,  the  sensation  of  its  presence  has  been  associated  witli 
a  corresponding  movement     It  will  sometimes  happen  tliat, 
when  the  mind  has  been  dee])ly  occupied,  a  person  has  walked 
from  one  place  to  another  through  busy  strei*ts  and  yet  been 
unable,  on  reflecting  afterwards,  to  say  positively  which  way 
he  took,  though  he  has  undoubtedly  had  sensoiy  perceptions 
of  the  objects  which  he  has  avoided  in  his  walk.    In  dancing, 
in  playing  some  musical  instrument,  in  writing,  in  that  grace 
and  ease  of  movement  acquired  by  social  cultivation,  we  have 
other  excellent  examples  of  acquired  consen>iial  acts.    A  more 
striking  inst;ince,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these  is  the  association 
which  is  est;i1>lished  by  education  between  particular  sounds,  or 
particular  visual  sensations,  and  the  adapted  c<  'inplex  movements 
for  the  articulation  of  the  appropriate  words.    Children  plainly 
exhibit  a  gri  at  tendency  to  imitat-e  a  parti<  ular  sound,  when 
there  is  certainly  not  yet  any  idea  of  what  the  sound  means; 
and,  as  evt^ry  one  knows,  it  i:«  soihciently  easy  to  read  aloud 
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without  the  slightest  attention  to  the  meaning  of  what  is  read, 
the  oonscionsness  being  otherwise  engaged.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  child  which  could  speak  both  in  English  and  German,  but 
which  always  replied  to  a  question  in  the  language  in  which  it 
was  addressed,  and  could  not  reply  to  an  English  question  in 
German,  or  to  a  German  question  in  EnglisL  Without  doubt 
the  cliild  connected  definite  ideas  i!iith  the  words  used ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  put  the  same  ideas  into  one  language  or 
the  other,  as  required,  showed  the  dominion  exercised  by  the 
sound  over  the  articulating  movements-^tlie  mechanical  con- 
nexion established  between  sensation  and  movement  Language, 
difficult  as  it  is  of  acquisition,  ultimately  gets  all  the  ease  of  a 
reflex  act,  and  so  many  waste  floods  of  fruitless  words  are  poured 
forth  without  fatigue  by  some  who,  like  Peter  proposing  to  build 
the  three  tabernacles,  know  not  what  they  say.  Consciousness  is 
not  a  nccessaiy  accompaniment ;  talking  may  be  conscious,  semi* 
conscious^  or  entirely  unconscious.  Secondary  automatic  acts  of 
a  like  kind  arc  also  obser\-ably  acquinxl  by  animals,  although  in 
them  the  consensual  acts  are  mostly  iimate ;  particular  habits 
or  tricks  being  observably  taught  to  them  or  acquired  by  them. 
IIow  many  of  the  common  actions  of  man*s  everyday  life  ftll 
under  the  categor}*  of  consensual  acts,  few  pin^ple  sufficiently 


It  is  of  the  utmost  impotlance  to  a  true  conception  of  the 
nature  of  mental  action  that  the  full  meaning  and  real  bearing 
of  the  foreg»»ing  facts  should  be  distinctly  n*alixed.  IVom  a 
physiological  ]K>int  of  view  they  are  readily  enough  admitted ; 
but  the  moment  scn^tion  is  newed  as  a  mental  faculty,  an 
entirely  new  order  of  i<leas  commonly  superveni^s,  and  it  appears 
to  be  thought  monstrous  to  suppose  that  thf  full  8en;«ation  is 
not  innate,  but  gradually  matured  through  years  of  oxiierience. 
Tben»  again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  t!.<i6e  who  take  the 
metaphysical  \  iew  of  mental  action,  realixe  the  •  rganic  connexion 
which  is  esto'  lished  between  the  stimulus^  or  t!ie  aensation,  and 
oettain  move  ..«.*nts,  whereby  th(*se  finally  beci  rue  mechanical  or 
automatic :  t^  en  any  end  is  acc«>roplished,  thc>  fafl  not  instantly 
to  assign  int«  iigenct\  and  to  assume  design.  1 1  is  not  noccasaiy 
to  n-peat  brr«*  what  was  aaid  of  de^ign,  wh<  :i  treating  of  the 
•piail  cofd :  *  *ie  act,  with  whatever  of  design  :t  eootaim«,  ia  the 
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necessary  result  of  a  certain  constitution,  innate  or  acquired,  of 
the  nerrous  centrea  In  the  humbler  animals  the  life-aims  are 
merely  organic  ;  the  sensory  ganglia  suffice,  therefore,  as  ner\'ous 
apimratus ;  and  the  faculties  of  them,  being  primordial,  are 
comparatively  few,  fixed,  and  simpla  In  man,  however,  whose 
relations  are  so  much  more  numerous  and  special,  whose  life-aims 
reach  far  beyond  the  mere  organic,  there  is  not  only  a  further 
complication  of  the  neiTOUs  system  as  an  original  fact^  but  there 
is  an  acquired  adaptation  throughout  life  of  the  sensory  ganglia 
to  the  complex  external  relations,  so  that  their  functional  mani- 
festations are  more  numerous,  special,  and  complex*  But  in  the 
latter  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  action  is  ultimately  automatic, 
and  then  as  effectually  accomplished  without  consciousness  as 
with  it  Until  the  psychologists  ground  their  conceptions  on 
these  simple  truths,  they  must  continue  to  struggle  fruitlessly  in 
the  maze  of  undefined  words. 

Observation  has  been  so  much  vitiated,  and  the  understanding 
so  enslaved,  by  the  influence  of  time-honoured  metaphysical 
conceptions  of  mental  phenomena  and  by  the  use  of  meta- 
physical language,  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the 
world  to  observe  mental  acts  faithfully  and  accurately,  and  to 
interpret  them  naturally.  [There  would  seem  to  be  a  positive 
inability  in  certain  minds  to  conceive  mental  action  of  any  kind 
taking  jilace  with  different  degrees  of  consciousness  or  with  no 
consciousness  at  all ;  and  this  constitutes  the  great  difilculty  in 
the  endeavour  to  set  forth  in  their  natural  order  the  ph(>nomena 
of  sensation  and  sensori-motor  action,  and  to  appraise  tlieir  real 
nature.  Kow  it  admits  of  no  question  whatever  that  sensations 
and  their  respondent  movements,  which  excite  consciousness 
when  first  experienced,  gradually  become  completely  organized 
in  the  appropriate  nerxQ  centres,  and  tlien  take  place  without 
consciousness.  We  caimoty  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  use  the 
word  mcmon/  as  applic^iUle  to  such  cases,  because  of  the  absence 
of  consciousness;  the  niemoiy  which  exists  is  an  uuconscious 
memory.  Furthermon',  the  term  perception  is  very  apt  to  cause 
confusion  in  its  applii  ation  to  the  senses.  Where  there  is 
sensation,  it  is  said,  there  is  perception;  and  where  tliere  is 
perception,  there  is  id*  a  or  intelligence:  how  then  c:in  you 
jusUy  discriminate  between  the  aensorial  functions  and  the 
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ideatioiial  functions?  The  fallacy  here  lies  in  the  vague  u$e 
of  the  word  *'  perception " — ^in  the  confounding  of  all  kinds  of 
perception  under  the  one  general  notion.  There  are  in  reality 
diflerent  kinds  of  perception — unsorial  perception  and  tdcaiional 
or  inklleeiual  pereqpiion ;  the  former  a  kind  of  instinctive  act, 
the  latter  an  intellectual  act.  Though,  like  all  other  species  in 
nature,  these  run  into  one  another,  they  still  present  marked 
differences,  and  must  be  distinguished  in  a  true  science  of  miud. 
A  conception  of  the  kind  of  perception  which  animals  without 
cerebral  hemispheres  have,  or  of  that  which  the  somnambulist 
ha%  the  functions  of  whose  cerebral  hemispheres  are  in  abeyance, 
will  materially  assist  us  in  the  apprehension  of  the  phenomena 
of  sensorial  perception  in  man  and  in  the  right  interpretation 
of  them.  What  d^ree  of  consciousness  accompanies  this  per- 
ception is  not  easily  determined;  the  common  notion  of  con- 
sciousness, which  is  applied  in  all  cases,  is  taken  entirely  from 
reflective  consciousness,  or  self-consciousness,  the  seat  of  which 
undoubtedly  is  in  the  highest  ganglionic  centres — tlie  nerve 
centres  of  intelligence ;  but  a  reflection  upon  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness which  any  one  has  of  the  different  steps  of  liis  toilet^ 
or  of  the  objects  in  a  room  among  wliich  he  moves  when  his 
mind  is  fully  occupied,  and  of  the  entire  unconsciousness  with 
which  a  sensation  of  light  causes  contraction  of  the  iris,  or  the 
di:stan<.*e  of  an  object  l(X>ked  at  causes  an  accommodation  of  the 
eye,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  small  part  which  consciousncsii 
plays  in  the  ordinary  perception  of  the  senses,  and  in  the  motor 
reactii»ns  thereto./ 

If  those  who  arc  disposed  to  take  the  metaphysical  view  of 
mental  action,  insist  on  seeing  an  act  of  intelligeucc  in  cA'ery 
kind  I  if  pereepHon^  tlien  it  will  be  necessary  to  givo.  another 
name  to  that  aensor}'  i>crceptton  of  impressions  which  t.ikes  place 
when;  there  are  no  C'-rabral  licinispheres,  or  where  t!:*  se  have 
been  lemoved,  which  takes  place  in  fact  without  tip  animal 
perceiving  that  it  pei*  «ives.  Even  so  ]>hilosophical  a  writer  as 
Mailer  thought  the  >*  usoiy  centres  to  be  endowed  v  ith  some 
di^gree  of  voluntaiy  p"\ver,  becaiue  of  the  remarkable  a<  tions  to 
which  they  minister;  thus  unwarrantably  introducing  into  bis 
observation,  and  applving  to  his  interpretation,  of  the  i  mictions 
of  the  secondary  nerve  centres,  conceptions  derived  from  bis 
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knowledge  of  the  higher  or  primaiy  nerve  centres.  This  was  to 
reverse  the  natural  order  of  investigation^  and  to  apply  the 
complex  and  obscure  to  the  interpretation,  or  rather  the  misin- 
terpretation, of  the  more  simple,  instead  of  ascending  inductively 
through  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Those  who  maintain  every 
kind  of  perception  to  be  an  act  of  intelligence  are  guilty  of  the 
same  eiTor  as  that  which  MUller  fell  into ;  and  they  will  assuredly 
continue  to  stumble  into  confusion  and  error  imtil  they  modify 
in  some  degree,  or  get  entirely  rid  of,  the  metaphysical  notions 
of  consciousness. 

The  reaction  of  the  motor  ganglia  in  the  sensorium  commune, 
whether  designed  or  undesigned,  co-ordinate  or  irr^ular,  may 
be  excited  not  only  by  impressions  conveyed  to  them  by  afferent 
nerves,  and  by  the  so-called  organic  stimuli,  but  also  by  a 
stimulus  descending  from  above.  /An  idea  or  an  impulse  of  the 
vdW,  coming  from  the  higher  nervous  centres,  may  act  upon  the 
ganglionic  secondary  centres,  and  call  forth  those  movements 
which  are  commonly  reflex  to  impressions  from  without  In 
such  case  it  is  tolerablv  certain  that  the  idea  or  volitional  im- 
pulse  does  not  act  directly  on  the  motor  ner\'e-iibrcs,  but  that  it 
nets  indirectly  tliruugli  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  motor  nuclei, 
in  which  the  potentiality  of  the  movement  exists  latent,  statical, 
or  abstract;  the  stimulus  from  above  disturbing  the  oigauic 
c<{uilibrium,  and,  as  it  were,  releasing  or  setting  free  the  move- 
ment together  with  whatsoever  of  design  there  is  in  it ;  the  same 
operations  arc  iierfomieil,  and  through  the  same  means,  as  when 
the  ini]>ressiun  conveyed  by  the  afferent  nerve  from  without 
excites  the  movement.  Thus  the  will  is  entirely  dependent  for 
its  outward  realization  upon  that  mechanism  of  automatic  action 
which  is  gradually  oiyanized  in  the  subordinate  centres;  it 
cannot,  us  we  shall  hereafter  see,  at  once  instigate  successfully 
a  new  movement,  nor  can  it  execute  any  movement  without 
a  guiding  sensation  of  some  kind  :  the  cultivation  of  tlu'  senses, 
and  the  special  adaptat  !•  *ns  of  their  reactions,  which  arc  gi  adually 
organizi^d,  arc  necessary  antecedents,  essential  prerc^iuisites, 
to  the  due  formation  and  operation  of  wil^  The  sciisorium 
commune  represents,  in  fact,  varioas  independent  nervous 
centres,  and  never  dots  act  merely  as  a  conductor  tranMuitting 
unmodified  the  stimulus,  w*hether  this  ascend  from  wiihout^  or 
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descend  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Bear  tliis  clearly  in 
mind,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  help  to  get  rid  of  some  diffi- 
culties, when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  wilL 

It  is  not  needful  to  say  anything  here  of  the  seeming  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  force  given  out  in  the  movement  which  is 
respondent  to  a  moderate  stimulus  to  the  sensory  ganglia ;  inas- 
much as  what  was  said  in  this  regard  of  the  spinal  centres  is 
strictly  applicable  to  the  secondary  ner\'ous  centres.  A  special 
investigation  would  only  serve  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  adduce 
needless  evidence  in  support  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
offeree. 

And  now  let  us  briefly  indicate  the  general  causes  of  disorder 
of  the  functions  of  the  sensory  ganglia :  they  are  mainly  such 
as  liave  been  already  pointed  out  as  causes  of  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord : — 

1.  As  a  natural  fact,  there  may  be  an  innate  vice,  feebleness^ 
or  instability  of  composition  of  the  ganglionic  cells.    Such  fault 
of  nature  is  commonly  owing  to  the  existence  of  some  nervous 
disease  in  the  hereditary  antecedents ;  but  it  may  of  court^e  be 
due  to  any  other  of  the  many  recondite  causes  of  degeneration 
of  nerve  element     Hallucinations  of  vision  are  by  no  means 
nofrequent  amongst  souie  chihlren  at  an  early  age,  e^^i^ocially 
among  sui-li  as  suffer  fri»in  choix^o.    And  in  those  rare  coses  in 
which  infinity  occurs  iu  children  ahnost  from  the  time  of  tlieir 
nativity,  it  is  chiefly  exhibited  iu  violent  and  irregular  scnsori- 
iiiotor  movements ;  herein  resembling  essentially  the  insiinity 
tliat  sometimes  ensues  in  animals.     The  unnatural  laughter, 
Uie  shrieking,  the  biting,  and  the  tearing  of  the  insane  infant 
assuredly  ti*stify  to  a  deg<*nerate  state  of  the  motor  and  sensory 
Ci'Ils  in  th«*  sensorium  commune :  cue  might  even  ventun*  to  say 
that  there  was  a  true  dcti-orial  inmhicsi.    It  is  most  intenstiug 
to  add  that  the  disorder  may  alti^niate  ^4th,  or  be  replace* I  by, 
g»*iieral  convulsions,  the  madness  ceasing  when  the  convul^ons 
stt|ienrene, and  8iipenreniii-4  when  the  convulsions  cease;  tiiere 
is  a  timnsference  of  the  disturbance  from  one  system  of  nci  vous 
centres  to  nnother. 

Again,  tli<*re  may  beev*  ly  degree  of  deficient  sensibility  tltiwn 
to  actual  inaensibility  of  the  gsinglionic  cells  of  the  sei.^ory 
gatigliiL    It  is  obvious  th.a  people  difler  naturally  in  the  n<  tite- 

|2 
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ness  of  tbeir  senses  ;  and  in  idiots  the  senses  notably  partake  of 
the  general  stupidity.  In  them  the  hearing  is  frequently  defec- 
tive ;  smell  is  often  imperfect,  the  olfactory  bulbs  being  insuffi- 
ciently developed ;  taste  absent  or  extremely  vitiated,  so  that 
they  will  eat  unconcerned  the  filthiest  or  the  most  pungent 
matters ;  and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  extensively 
absent,  or  it  is  generally  dull,  so  that  they  suffer  very  little  pain 
from  injuries.  The  idiots  of  the  lowest  class  have  usually 
no  other  affection  but  that  of  hunger,  which  they  exhibit  by 
unrest,  grunting,  or  the  like;  but  even  some  of  these  miser- 
able creatures  have  at  times  attacks  of  fury,  without  evident 
reason,  in  which  they  scratchy  strike  and  bite,  as  the  insane 
infant  doea 

Dulness  of  sensibility,  when  not  nearly  reaching  the  stage  of 
idiotic  degeneration,  is  of  course  unfavourable  to  intellectual 
acquisition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  acute  and  delicate 
sensibility  is  attended  with  evils  and  dangers  of  its  own.  In 
the  former  case,  although  there  is  a  hindrance  to  assimilation, 
yet  that  which  is  appropriated  is  commonly  retained  with  great 
persistency ;  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  certainly  quick  reaction, 
but  no  lasting  appropriation,  and,  if  the  sensibility  is  intensified 
bcyoiid  a  certain  ])oint,  there  may  even  be  a  lapse  into  that 
degenerate  state  in  which,  not  the  special  sensation,  but  pain  is 
felt,  and  irregular  and  convulsive  reaction  takes  place.  It  is  of 
no  small  importance  that  these  natural  differences  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  ganglionic  cells  should  be  plainly  recognised,  for 
they  unquestionably  are  at  the  root  of  certain  differences  in 
individual  character  and  intellect 

2.  An  excessive  use  of  the  senses,  without  due  intervals  of  rest, 
produces  exiiaiuition,  or  actual  degeneration  of  them ;  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  force  expended  must  be  restored,  if  the  eneig>'  of 
the  matter  is  to  be  maintained.  A  too  powerful  impres.siun 
made  upon  any  sense  may  also  dimhiish,  or  actually  destroy,  its 
power  of  reaction;  immediate  paralysis  of  sight,  of  bearing,  or 
of  smell  has  followed  a  sudden  and  jiowerful  impression  upon  the 
particular  sense  ;  and  if  the  ^laralysis  is  not  complete,  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  sense  for  weaker  impressions  may  still  be  lowered  lor 
some  time,  ilorcover,  the  sensation  itself  may  i^ersist  for  a  while 
after  the  cause  of  it  has  disappeared,  as  when  an  image  of  the 
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sun  lemaiBS  aft«r  we  bave  ceased  to  look  at  it,  or  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  abides  in  the  ears  after  the  firing  has  ceased.  Such  per- 
aiatence  of  action  in  the  ganglionic  cell  will  serve  to  convey  a 
notion  of  the  condition  of  things  when  there  is  hallucination 
otherwise  caused. 

3.  The  state  of  the  blood  has  the  most  direct  effect  upon  the 
functions  of  the  sensory  ganglia.  Too  much  blood,  as  is  well 
known,  gives  rise  to  subjective  sensations,  such  as  flashes  of  light 
before  the  eyes,  and  roaring  in  the  ears ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that^  when  the  abnormal  action  reaches  a  certain  intensity, 
movements  responsive  to,  or  sympathetic  with,  the  hallucina- 
tions may  take  placa  Nevertheless,  they  may :  as  the  sensory 
ganglia  liave  an  independent  action  in  health,  so  also  may  they 
act  independently  in  disease ;  and  as  in  health  there  is  co-ordinate 
or  designed  sensori-motor  action,  so  in  disease  there  may  be 
convulsive  sensori-motor  action  evincing  more  or  less  co-ordina- 
tion or  design.  Of  violent,  but  more  or  less  co-ordinate,  action 
we  have,  I  think,  a  good  example  in  the  raving  and  dangerous 
fury  wliich  often  follows  a  succession  of  severe  epileptic  fits,  and 
wliich  I  take  leave  to  describe  as  in  gi^eat  part  a  true  setisoiial 
in^nitif.  Tlie  patient's  senses  are  possessed  with  hallucinations, 
hli  ganglionic  central  cells  in  a  state  of  convulsive  action ; 
liefore  the  eyes  are  blood-red  fiamcs  of  fire,  amidst  which  whoso- 
cvor  ha]>i)cn8  to  present  himself,  appears  as  a  devil,  or  otherwise 
horribly  transformed ;  the  ears  are  filled  with  a  tenible  roaring 
noise,  or  resound  with  a  voice  imperatively  commanding  him  to 
save  himself;  the  smell  is  perhaps  one  of  sulphurous  stifling; 
and  the  desperate  and  violent  actions  are,  like  the  furious  acts 
of  the  mad  elephant,  the  comndsive  reactions  to  such  fearful 
liallocinations.  Tlio  individual  in  such  state  is  a  mncldne  set  in 
tlotractive  motion,  and  he  per] K-t  rates  the  extremest  violence 
or  the  mtist  desp(*rate  murder  \vithout  consciousness  at  the 
ti:iie,  and  without  memoiy  of  it  atiem^ards.  ^Mlen  we  come  to 
tl.**  general  pathology  of  insanity,  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
i:]-imthjs  matter. 

A  deficiency  of  healtliy  blood  is  a  cause  of  disorder  of  the 
t^  -isoiy  centres.  A  great  loss  of  blood  powerfully  affects  the 
f*  isct;  the  anaemia  of  chlorotic  :iud  hysterical  women  is  tlie 
V  iliaUe  cause  of  the  many  anomalous  sensations  and  motor 
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disturbances,  which  disappear  as  the  condition  of  the  blood  im« 
proves ;  and  a  manifest  poverty  of  blood  often  accompanies  the 
chorea  of  children  with  its  hallucinations. 

A  perverted  condition  of  the  blood,  whether  from  something 
bred  in  the  body  or  introduced  fix)m  without,  is  known  to  be  a 
powerful  cause  of  sensory  disorder.  Evidence  of  such  injurious 
influence  we  have  in  the  hallucinations  which  sometimes  follow 
for  a  time  certain  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  delirium  which 
occurs  in  the  course  of  them ;  in  the  efiPects  which  alcohol  pro- 
duces upon  the  senses ;  in  the  actions  of  poisons,  such  as  bella- 
donna and  aconite,  which  markedly  affect  the  senses;  and 
especially  in  the  operation  of  haschisch,  a  poison  which  appears 
to  concentrate  its  action  upon  the  sensorium  commune*  In 
hydrophobia  the  presence  of  a  virus  in  the  blood  notably  gives 
rise  to  most  violent  nervous  disturbance ;  the  sight  or  souud  of 
a  fluid,  a  movement  in  the  room,  or  a  current  of  air,  being  stifii- 
cient  to  excite  terrible  convulsions. 

4.  An  irritation  operating  by  reflex  action  is  undoubtedly  the 
occasional  cause  of  sensorial  disturbance.  Pressure  upon  or 
wound  of  a  sensitive  nerve  has  sometimes  produced  extensive 
paraly.^is  of  sensibility ;  a  bad  tooth  may  notably  give  rise  to 
amaurosis ;  vertigo,  hallucinations,  and  illusions  are  now  and 
then  plainly  the  result  of  an  irritation  proceeding  from  a  centri- 
petal ner>'o,  not  perhaps  felt  in  any  other  way  tlian  as  it  is 
testified  by  effects  which  disappear  with  the  removal  of  the  irri- 
tation. An  interesting  example  of  severe  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  centres  from  a  slight  eccentric  irritation,  is  related  by 
Dr.  Brown-Sdquard,  to  whom  it  was  comniunicatcil  by  ]Mr. 
C.  Dc  Morgan.  A  lad,  aged  fourteen,  as  he  was  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  was  heard  by  his  father  to  be  making  a  gre;tt  noise 
in  his  tiedroom.  On  the  latter  rushing  into  the  room,  he  found 
his  sou  in  his  sliirt,  violently  agitated,  talkhig  incolierently,  and 
breaking  to  pieces  the  furniture.  His  father  cauglit  hold  of  him 
and  put  him  back  into  bed,  where  at  once  the  boy  became  com- 
posed, but  did  not  seem  at  all  conscinus  of  what  he  had  done. 
On  g<*tting  out  of  bed  he  bad  felt  9L»mdhvig  odd,  he  said,  but 

*  Rf;;:tnliiig  the  f fleets  of  liaschiicli,  I  miy  rcf.r,  in  ftdilition  to  Hort.iu*a  veil 
known  •  xpcrinlcnt^  to  De  Lnca  In  the  Jimnuil  flc  rkarmade^  1862,  t<*ine  xlii. 
]!.  S1^6. 
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be  was  quite  well    A  sturgeon,  who  was  sent  for,  found  him 
reading  quietly,  with  clear  tongue  and  cheerful  countenance,  and 
wishful  to  get  up.    He  had  never  had  epilepsy,  but  had  eiyoyed 
good  health  hitlierto.    He  was  told  to  get  up ;  but  on  putting 
his  feet  on  the  floor,  and  standing  up,  his  countenance  instantly 
changed,  the  jaw  became  violently  convulsed,  and  he  was  about 
to  rush  forward,  when  he  was  seized,  and  pushed  back  on  to  the 
bed.    At  once  he  became  calm  again,  said  he  had  felt  odd,  but 
was  surprised  when  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him.    He 
had  been  fishing  on  the  previous  day,  and  having  got  his  line 
entangled,  had  waded  into  the  river  to  disengage  it,  but  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  hurt  his  feet  in  any  way, — that  he  had  even 
scratched  them.    "  But  on  holding  up  the  right  great  toe  with 
my  finger  and  thumb,  to  examine  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  leg 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  were  suddenly  con* 
vulsed,  and  on  letting  go  the  toe  these  effects  instantly  ceased.** 
There  was  no  redness,  no  swelling,  but  on  the  bulb  of  the  toe  a 
small  elevation,  as  if  a  bit  of  gravel,  less  than  the  head  of  a  pin, 
bad  been  pressed  beneath  the  cuticle.     On  compressing  tlii4 
ngaiiist  tlie  nail  cautiously,  a  sli^'ht  convulsion  ensued ;  thero 
was  no  pricking  when  pressed,  but  he  said  somdhing  made  him 
fetl  very  odd.    Tlie  slightly  raised  part  was  clippetl  away ;  no 
gravel  was  found,  but  the  strange  siMi^ation  was  gone,  and  never 
n?t  limed.* 

Tlie  general  liodily  feeling  which  results  from  the  sum  of  the 
difl'i*rent  oipinic  processes  is  not  ut tended  with  any  deliniti) 
coiim-iousncss  or  ide«i,  of  the  caa*«eH  that  give  rise  to  it;  the 
oi^^aiiic  stimuli  are,  in  fact,  oiganically  felt,  but  do  not  in  Uie 
natural  state  of  healtli  excite,  as  a  stimulus  to  one  of  tlic  s]iccial 
sen^s  docA,  a  particular  state  of  c<iUHciottsuc»s;  and  when  the 

•  hfimrtMOA  iht  /'AMiVf'^y  flM^I  I\Uhot**'*u  t  tkt  O  «*'"»/  Strmu*  Syattm^  by 
Dr.  <-ro«r««8r<|iMr«l,  1M0.  A  Cftsw*  MiipiUrly  ke  tbr  onr  sIhit*  reUtrJ  it  qnolMt 
br  r  .rrvwt  XVvmwmitmrits  on  immutijh  \k  *J1  -  from  llul«'Uud.  A  U»]r  brtvtes 
Ibtf -  m  tmd  fMUtrva  jresr<»*  oC  mi  MnUeuIy  jkn  to  Ulk  in  a  v«  ry  vUil  •»! 
Uk*  rrtti  way,  and  At  Irov'tb  becAinc  mago\r  tbl«.  Tbu  vUU  vat  .MMMicrtI  bj 
tui'  'ica.  Hilt  tba  |iafozj»m  wa»  obtwrtJ  !••  r  Tur  wb^otirrr  b«  wa«  plAcvd  mi 
kit  '  t.  Ob  viamuMtioB,  «  rrJ«lii»h  ipol  waa  (tlnd  vn  oii«  feiit,  »  bicb,  vbt* 
fi*-  -  I,  alwavv  occaakonl  *  fmh  iiamiyHB.  t'pos  an  iuctoioa  U  .ug  »aila,  a 
••  piaec  of  ictaai  «a«  «ti«*-oTrr»^  awl  »vt-  triL  )>anu||  tb*  o|-  rmtiuo  tba 
.1  waa  Airiow,  b«l  avrry  ajin|ilMS  af  1 1-  <  noa  vauiabvd  vbtv  tL«  otfia*laag 
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oiganic  stimuli  do  force  themselves  into  consciousness,  as 
happens  in  disease,  then  it  is  in  pain  that  their  action  is  felt 
In  respect  of  our  organic  feeling  we  are,  in  reality,  not  unlike 
those  humble  animals  that  have  a  general  sensibility  without 
any  organs  for  special  discrimination  and  comparison.  Having 
no  idea  of  the  particular  cause  of  any  modification  in  this 
general  feeling,  we  are  plainly  most  favourably  placed  for  the 
generation  of  illusions  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Consequently 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  insane  fiequently  have 
extravagant  hallucinations  and  illusions  respecting  the  cause  of 
an  abnormal  sensation,  which  is  actually  due  to  a  morbid  state 
of  some  internal  organ ;  they  think  to  interpret  it  as  its  unusual 
character  seems  to  demand,  and  in  acxK)rdance  with  their 
expe^ence  of  the  definite  perceptions  of  the  special  senses ; 
and  accordingly  they  attribute  the  anomalous  feeling  to  frogs, 
serpents,  or  other  such  creatures  that  have  got  into  their 
insides. 

5.  Whether  any  beneficial  influence  is  exerted  upon  the 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  sensorium  commune  by 
the  centres  that  lie  above  it,  must  remain  uncertain,  though  it  is 
extremely  probable.  No  tnistworthy  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  cx])eiimcnts  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  been 
removed,  lor  the  mischief  done  is  far  too  great  to  warrant  any 
iuferenco.  It  is  certain  that  an  area  of  morbid  activity  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  may  act  injuriously  upon  the  sensoiy 
centres,  and  give  rise  to  secondaiy  derangement  of  their 
functions ;  but  the  result  is  then  most  likely  due  to  reflex  or 
S}inpathotic  action,  the  morbid  centre  acting  as  a  morbid  centre 
of  irritation  in  another  internal  oi^n  notably  does. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  sensory  nervous  centres,  we 
have  only  to  ad«l  that  a  review  of  their  relations  and  functions 
does  certainly  establish  a  close  analogy  M'ith  the  relations  and 
functions  of  the  spinal  centres.  In  both  cases  there  are  nervous 
centres  which  have  the  power  of  independent  reaction,  though 
they  are  usually  subordinated  to  the  control  of  higher  centres; 
in  both  r:i^»es  the  faculties  are  for  the  i)i(»st  part  oiganized  in 
relation  to  outward  circumstances  through  the  plastic  power  of 
the  ner\'(ins  centres ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  independent  power 
of  action  ni  the  centres  may,  by  reason  of  disease,  be  exhibited 
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in  explosive  demonstration.  The  oonyulsive  paroxysm  which 
on  the  cells  of  the  sensorium  commune,  and  drives  the 
epfleptic  on  to  desperate  violence,  is  as  little  within  his 
control  as  is  the  convulsion  of  his  limbs  that  is  owing  to  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

NOTEa 

>  (l».102). — ^It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Darwin  distinguished 
voluntaiy  from  sensori-motor  movements.  ''  Many  common  actions  of 
life  an  produced  in  a  similar  manner  (t.e.  by  sensation).  If  a  fly 
settle  on  my  forehead,  whilst  I  am  intent  on  my  present  occupation^  I 
dislodge  it  with  my  finger  without  exciting  my  attention  or  breaking 
the  tnun  of  my  ideas." — Zoonomia^  vol.  i.  p.  40.  '<  Other  muscular 
notions,  that  are  most  frequently  connected  with  our  sensations,  as 
those  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  and  anus,  and  the  musculi 
eiectoffss  penis,  were  originally  excited  into  motion  by  irritation,  for 
yoong  children  make  water,  and  have  other  evacuations,  without 
attention  to  these  circumstances — 'et  prinus  etiam  ab  incunabulis 
tendnntur  sspius  pueroram  penes,  amore  nonditm  expeigefacta'  80 
tlie  nipples  of  young  women  are  liable  to  bocoine  turgid  by  irritation, 
long  befose  they  are  in  a  situation  to  be  excited  by  the  pleasure  of 
giTiog  milk  to  Uie  lips  of  the  child."— /^iV/.,  p  3S.  «Thero  is  a 
criterion  by  which  we  may  distinguish  our  voluntary  acts  or  thoughts 
fiom  thoeo  that  are  excited  by  our  sensations.  The  former  are  always 
eiBploycd  about  the  swans  to  acquire  pleasurable  objects,  or  to  avoid 
paaafld  ones;  while  the  latter  are  employed  about  the  yomtmon  of 
Ihoss  that  are  already  in  our  jower.**  And  h«-  ;:oc8  on  to  say  that  the 
ideas  and  actions  of  brutes,  like  those  of  cliildron,  are  almost  per- 
petuaUy  produced  by  their  present  pleasure  or  their  prcM^nt  {laius; 
they  seldom  busy  themselves  about  the  niraii^  of  pnK:uring  future 
bliss  or  avoiding  future  miser}-. — /6i</.,  vol  i.  p.  184. 

'  {p.  l<»r>). — ^  ALrimRo.x  : — If  vision  be  r>:i]y  a  language  speaking 
to  the  eye^  it  nay  be  asked,  when  did  men  1<  »rn  this  language  t  To 
aeqniie  th*  knowledge  of  so  many  signs  a.^  j  •  to  the  making  up  a 
laognage,  *-  a  work  of  some  difliculty.  But  v  !|  any  one  say  he  bath 
^tat  tim« .  or  been  at  pains^  to  learn  this  lan^*   i;;el 

''Eirru!  \yon: — No  wonder  we  cannot  a<^^  zxk  a  time  beyond  our 
i..-aoiy.  If  we  have  been  all  piact  .ug  this  language  ever 
onr  r.rsl  entnoce  into  the  worid«-Hf  tb*  author  of  nature  c«>d. 
elaally  s]**  iks  to  the  eyss  of  all  nankiad,  even  n  their  earliest  infancy, 
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whenever  their  eyes  aro  open  in  the  light,  whether  alone  or  in  company, 
it  doth  not  seem  to  be  at  all  strange  that  men  should  not  be  aware  that 
they  had  ever  learned  a  language  b^gun  so  early,  and  practised  so  con- 
stantly as  this  of  vision.  And  if  we  also  consider  that  it  is  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  not  like  other  languages,  dififering  in 
different  places,  it  will  not  seem  unaccountable  that  man  should  mistake 
the  connexion  between  the  proper  objects  of  sight  and  the  things  sig- 
nified by  them  to  be  founded  in  necessary  relation,  or  likeness,  or  that 
they  should  even  take  them  for  the  same  things.  Hence  it  seems 
easy  to  conceive  why  men,  who  do  not  think,  should  confound  in  this 
language  of  vision  the  signs  with  the  things  signified,  otherwise  than 
they  are  wont  to  do  in  the  various  particular  languages  formed  by 
the  several  nations  of  men." — ^Bishop  Berkelbt's  Minute  Philosopher, 
vol.  I  p.  393. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BEUTSPHERICJL  OJKGLIJ ;  CORTICAL  CELLS  OF  THE  CEREBRAL 
HEMISPHERES:  IDEATIONAL  NERVOUS  CENTRESr  PRIMARY 
NERFOUS  CENTRES;  INTELLECTORIUM  COMMUNE 

THAT  the  nerve-cellB  which  exist  in  countless  numbers  in  the 
grey  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres  are  the  nervous 
centres  of  ideas,  is  fully  admitted  by  all  those  who  Iiave  most 
studied  the  physiology  of  the  brain^  and  are  best  entitled  to 
speak  on  the  matter.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  represent,  in 
reality,  two  large  ganglia  that  lie  above  the  sensory  centres,  and 
are  superadded  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  for  the  further 
fashioning  of  impressions,  or  of  sensory  perceptions,  into  ideas 
or  conceptions.  This  important  step  in  the  e%'olution  of  the 
human  mind  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  the  essential  from  the 
particular  and  its  rc-einbodimcnt  in  idea ;  it  is  strictly  an  uhali^ 
zaiitm  of  the  sensor}*  impressions,  and  represents,  so  to  si^eak,  an 
epigrnotic  dc\*elopmfiit  of  nature:  what  the  true  artist  does  in 
his  art  nature  does  continually  in  the  development  of  the  human 
mind.  Looking  mA  at  the  individual  man  and  his  work  as  the 
end,  1'Ut  looking  at  liini  as  a  small  an<l  8ulx>rdinate  ]mrt  of  the 
vast  and  harmoniou.s  whole,  as  a  mcan>  to  a  far-off  end,  it  is  suf- 
ficient ly  evident  that  the  history  of  mankind  is  tho  history  of 
the  latest  and  highest  (organic  development — that  in  th«-  evolution 
of  thi*  human  mind  nature  u  undergoing  its  con^uiiimato  de« 
vcloiMiient  through  n.  in.  And  the  law  manifest  in  tl.s  highest 
display  of  organic  d>  .clopment,  is  still  that  law  of  ]  digressive 


*  *  Wr  bftTc  Bol  ft  aaiB'  *t  that  romi'lex  sotion  wkkli  f  l»«ccii  •  -  ott«  wkoK 
•n  tlw  •liS^rrttt  ylimoirt. .  to  which  the  t«rm  *  Mr«'  rrUttft  As  »  «7  *  Soi* 
•MioVp*  «•  «ii^ht  abo  ia\  *  Idcatioti ; *  it  wottM  U  •  rtrf  aMftd  ««•:  .  ;  uid  thm 
bM  •l^'  cti«4i  to  it,  •sce|>'  (be  ^tiUiitic  habit  sf  UcciTiiiK  a  atv  ti  i  ui.**— Jamm 

Mill,  .tm^ptfmfiJUii*'     m  Mimi,  p    II 
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specialization  and  increasing  complexity  which  has  been  trace- 
able through  the  long  chain  of  oi^nic  beings.  So  exquisitely 
delicate,  however,  are  the  organic  processes  of  mental  develop- 
ment which  take  place  in  the  minute  cells  of  the  cortical  layers, 
that  they  are  certainly,  so  £eu:  as  our  present  means  of  investiga- 
tion reach,  quite  ^impenetrable  to  the  senses ;  the  mysteries  of 
their  secret  operations  *cannot  be  unravelled ;  they  are  like  nebulas 
which  no  telescope  can  yet  resolve. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  alone  the  nerve  centres  of 
ideas,  but  they  are  also  the  centres  of  emotion  and  volition. 
In  animals  that  are  deprived  of  their  hemispheres,  all  trace  of 
spontaneity  or  will  in  their  movements  disappears;  this  effect 
being,  as  might  be  expected,  much  more  evident  in  experiments 
on  the  higher  than  on  the  lower  Yertebrata.  In  Fishes,  as  for 
example  in  the  carp,  scarcely  any  difference  is  observed  in  its 
swimming  after  its  hemispheres  have  been  removed  ;  but  if  its 
movements  be  watched  more  carefully,  and  compared  with  those 
of  a  carp  which  has  not  been  mutilated,  a  certain  change  will  be 
recognised.  According  to  Vulpian,  it  moves  forward  in  a  straight 
line,  never  turning  to  one  side  or  the  other  except  when  it  meets 
with  an  obstacle,  and  not  stopping  until  it  is  completely  fatigued ; 
it  seems  impelled  to  move  by  some  necessity,  a  necessity  oc- 
casioned probably  by  the  stimulus  of  the  water  on  its  body. 
The  more  marked  effects  proiluced  in  the  higher  Vertebrata  by 
the  removal  of  the  hemisphei-es  have  already  been  described. 

The  anatomists  believe  that  they  have  now  demonstrated  that 
the  nerve-fibres  which  ascend  from  the  spinal  cord  through  the 
medulla  oblongata  do  not  pass  directly  to  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres,  l*ut  end  in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  corpora 
striata  and  opt  ic  thalami ;  new  fibres  starting  from  these  cells, 
and  radiating  to  the  cortical  culls,  to  establish  the  communication 
between  the  primary  and  secondaiy  nervous  centres.*  There  is, 
then,  a  sufficient  anatomical  ivoson  for  an  inference  previously 
made  on  other  grounds,  which  is,  that  an  idea,  or  an  impulse  of 

*  Vnlpun,  however,  bclierM  that  ><tne  fibres  from  the  eercbrt]  peduncles  pass 
directly  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  ot  the  eorrrsponding  side,  either  throagh  tlio 
corpus  striatum  or  lieneath  it;  found ii.:;  his  opinion  on  some  cases  in  which  Ii«* 
has  seen  lesion  of  tlio  hemispheres,  imt  affecting  the  corpus  striatum,  foUowed  )y 
ft  descending  atropliy  of  nerre  fibres  analogmis  to  that  which  follows  Icdon  of  tlio 
corpni  striatnm. 
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the  will,  cannot  act  directly  upon  the  motor  uerve-fibrea  of  the 
body,  but  can  only  act  through  the  medium  of  the  proper  subor- 
dinate centres.  There  is  an  explanation  also  of  the  fact  that 
irritation  of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  does  not  occasion 
either  movements  or  signs  of  pain,  /it  is  extremely  probable, 
again,  tliat  different  convolutions  of  the  brain  do  discharge  dif- 
ferent functions  in  our  mental  life ;  but  the  precise  mapping  out 
of  the  cerebral  surface,  and  the  classification  of  the  mental 
faculties,  which  the  phrenologists  have  raslily  made,  will  not 
bear  scientific  examinatioy  That  the  broad,  high,  and  prominent 
forehead  indicates  great  intellectual  power  was  believed  in  Greece, 
and  is  commonly  accepted  as  true  now ;  the  examination  of  the 
brains  of  animals  and  idiots,  and  the  comparison  of  the  brain  of 
the  lowest  savage  with  the  brain  of  the  civilized  European,  cer- 
tainly tend  to  strengthen  the  belief  Narrow  and  pointed  hemi- 
spheres assuredly  do  mark  an  approach  to  the  character  of  tlie 
monkey's  brain.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  also,  that  tlie 
upi>er  part  of  the  brain  and  the  posterior  lobes  have  more  to  do 
with  feeling  tluui  with  the  understanding.  Huschke  has  found 
thi^se  parts  to  be  proportiouably  more  developed  in  women  than 
in  men ;  and  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  thought  that  his  patlio- 
logical  researches  had  afforded  him  the  most  convincing  proofs 
that  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  were  the  scat  of  the  higlier 
intellectual  faculties,  while  the  upper  and  posterior  loWs 
m]ni>tered  rather  to  the  emotional  life.  Recently  some  obser- 
vations liave  bten  made  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  theor}', 
tliat  a  portion  c>f  the  anterior  lobe,  the  third  frontal  convolution 
of  the  left  hemisphere,  was  the  seat  of  language ;  but  the  obser- 
vations reportetl  ars  unsatisfactory,  directly  contradictory  obsor- 
\atit>u:i  are  o\'ei looked  or  ignotvd,  and  it  is  contitir)-  to  the  fin*t 
princi)*les  of  p>ychology  to  sup|M»8e  that  languni^e,  complex  au<l 
organic  as  it  is  in  its  intelle<  tu.d  cliaracter  as  the  sign  or  symU>l 
of  the  i«lea,  can  have  so  limits  I  and  defined  a  scat  in  the  brain 
A^n  tlie  whole,  it  must  be  conf  ^sed  that,  so  far,  wo  have  not  any 
cert^iio  and  definite  kuowle^l;.  of  the  functions  of  the  differeiil 
I4ut«  of  the  ccri*bral  convolut.  w^The  anatomiitts  cannot  evi  :t 
agrvt*  on  any  c^Mivolution  as  )  •  -uliar  to  man;  all  that  they  can 
sttii'Iy  say  is,  tliat  hii  oonvoli.  ions  are  more  cianplcx  and  K' 
symmetrical  than  those  of  the  tnookey.    **!£  man  was  made  i 


•«»  ^ 
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the  image  of  God,  he  was  also  made  in  the  image  of  an 
ape."^ 

The  cortical  cells  of  the  hemispheres,  like  the  ganglionic  cells 
of  the  sensoiy  centres  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  may  certainly  act 
as  nervous  centres  of  independent  reaction.    Without  any  vo- 
lition, or  even  in  direct  defiance  of  volitional  effort,  an  idea 
which  has  become  active  may  pass  outwards,  and  produce  move- 
ment, or  some  other  effect  upon  the  body.   The  suddenly  excited 
idea  of  the  ludicrous,  for  example,  causes  involuntary  laughter ; 
the  idea  of  an  insult,  a  quick  movement  of  retaliation ;  the  idea 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  a  glow  of  amatorial  passion ;  the  idea  of  a 
great  impending  danger,  or  of  a  sudden  terrible  afHiction,  serious 
or  even  fatal  disturbance  of  the  organic  life ;  the  idea  of  an 
object,  sometimes  an  actual  hallucination.    Most  of  the  earlier 
actions  of  children  are  prompted  by  ideas  and  feelings  wliich  are 
excited  by  suggestions  from  without,  and  which  immediately 
react  outwards.     In  the  phenomena  of  electro-biolog}'  or  hyp- 
notism, the  mind  of  the  patient  is  possessed  with  the  ideas 
which  the  operator  suggests,  so  that  his  body  becomes  an  auto- 
matic machine,  set  in  motion  by  them.    Every  one's  exi)erience 
will  recall  to  him  occasions  on  which  an  idea  excited  in  his 
mind  could  not  be  dismissed  therefrom  by  the  will,  and  i^erhaps 
would  not  let  him  rest  imtil  he  had  realized  it  in  action,  even 
though  such  realization  appeared  to  his  judgment  inadvisable. 
Those  who  have  attended  carefully  to  the  course  of  their  own 
thoughts,  and  reflected  upon  their  actions,  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  an  idea  sometimes  arises  and  produces  a  movement 
without  there  having  been  any  active  consciousness  of  it,  the 
effect  being  that  which  first  arouses  consciousness,  if  it  bo 
aroused  at  all     How  many  of  the  daily  actions  of  life,  thus 
accomplished,  are  we  never  conscious  of  unless  we  set  ourselves 
deliberately  to  reflect.    It  is  most  certain  that  there  may  be  a 
reaction  outwards  of  an  ideational  nerve-cell,  independently  of 
volition,  and  rven  without  consciousness. 

As  it  is  with  the  faculties  of  the  spina  I  and  the  sensory 
centres,  so  is  it  with  the  faculties  of  the  iiloational  centres : 
they  are  not  innate,  but  are  developed  by  education.  The 
notion  of  vmaU  idea,  in  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word,  as  con- 

*  HalUm,  Iniroduetiim  U  HiM^ry  9f  £u  rope. 
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natiinl  or  contemporary  with  birth,  is  not  less  untenable  and 
absurd  than  an  innate  pregnancy.  Q)    But  if  by  innate  is  only 
meant  that,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  a  well-constituted 
individual  placed  in  certain  circumstances  will  acquire  certain 
ideas,  then  all  tlie  phenomena  of  a  man's  life,  bodily  or  mental, 
are  just  as  innate  or  natural    It  is  necessary  here  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  predetermined  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  what 
is  prefomud.    Hie  formation  of  an  idea  is  an  oiganic  evolution 
in  the  ^>propriate  nervous  centres,  a  development  which  is 
gradually  completed  in  consequence  of  successive  experiences  of 
a  like  kind.    Tlie  impressions  of  the  different  properties  or 
qualities  of  an  object  received  through  the  different  senses,  are 
combined  in  the  compound  idea  of  it  which  is  gradually  matured 
in  the  mind;  there  is  a  consilience  of -sensory  perceptions  in 
the  production  of  the  idea ;  and  henceforth  we  can  make  asser* 
tions  concerning  the  object  when  it  is  not  present  to  sense,  Tlie 
cells  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  do,  in  reality,  idealize  the  sensoiy 
perceptions  :  grasping  tliat  which  is  essential  in  them,  and  sup- 
prvssing  or  njocting  the  unessential,  they  mould  them  by  their 
plastic  faculty  into  the  oif^anic  unity  of  an  tV/ra,  in  accordance 
with  fundimicutal  laws.    Eveiy  idea  is  thus  an  intuition,  and 
implicitly  comprises  far  more  than  it  explicitly  displays.    It  is 
not  the  idea  of  any  |)articular  object  or  event,  but  the  idea  of 
eveiy  object  and  event  of  a  )iarticular  kin«L    IIea*in  the  process 
of  ideation  only  follows  the  law  of  or>:auic  development  as 
manifest  ever}'Miiere,  and  as  previously  illustrated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  ner\'e  element  itself.     Wliosoever,  biassed  by  the 
metaphysical  c<>iiception  f*f  mind,  finds  it  difficult  to  realize 
this  proicbs  of  tlie  orpiuic  ;;rowth  of  id«'a,  let  him  reflect  iiiK>a 
the  manner  of  oi>;anic  growth  which  con!'e>Si*dly  takes  plate  in 
the  lan;:>iaj;e  in  i^liich  our  ideas  get  enibodimeut.    Language 
was  not  stiuate  in  luankind;  it  has  undei_«>ne  a  nlow  develop- 
ment tlii'Ugh  the  ages,  in  conformity  v.th  the  development 
of  tbou;:V'  ;  and  by  ming  the  study  of  1  nguage  as  an  imitru- 
meot  of  I'le  analvi»is  of  idius,  we  may  m.-I.e  use  of  the  scii*iice 
of  what  .<»  seen  to  indicate  tlie  nature  of  prucesjtes  tliat  at 
|Msent  a  •*  unseen. 

AhoBe  ^  ho  an*  m«*taphy&i*-ally  minded  It  >ve  done  with  idea  as 
tney  havt  done  with  sensation :  they  havi  converte^l  a  ccunplcx 
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notion  or  general  term  summing  up  a  great  nnmber  of  varied 
phenomena  into  an  actual  entity,  and  thenceforth  allowed  it  to 
tyrannize  over  the  thoughts.  It  is  a  great  and  mischievous  error 
to  suppose  that  an  idea  of  the  same  object  or  event  has  always 
a  uniform  quantitative  and  qualitative  value ;  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  certain  abstract  ideas,  as  if 
they  were  constant  entities  admitting  of  no  variation,  nor  of  the 
shadow  of  a  change,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  that  self-decep- 
tion by  which  man  fondly  fools  himself  ''with  many  words 
making  nothing  understood."  An  idea  may  be  definite,  clear, 
and  adequate,  or  it  may  be  indefinite,  obscure,  and  inadequate ; 
it  by  no  means  follows,  therefore,  that  because  the  same  name 
is  given  to  an  idea  in  two  persons,  it  has  the  same  value  in  each/ 
Certain  ideas  will  always  have  a  different  value  in  persons  at 
a  different  stage  of  cultivation ;  and  when  the  well-meaning 
traveller,  or  the  ardent  missionary  thinks  to  find  in  the  miser- 
able savage  the  idea  of  a  god,  he  should  take  heed  that  he  is  not 
erroneously  interpreting  the  savage  mind  by  the  text  of  his  own. 
The  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  for  which  tibe  Australian  savage 
confessedly  has  no  words  in  his  language,  cannot  be  implanted 
or  oiganized  in  his  mind,  imtil,  by  cultivation  continued  through 
generations,  he  has  been  humanized  and  civilized.  (-) 

To  acquire  those  so-called  fundamental  ideas,  universal  in- 
tuitions, or  categories  of  the  understanding,  of  which  some  meta- 
physicians make  so  mucli,  as  constant  elements,  though  they 
difTer  greatly  in  value  in  different  people,  there  is  no  other  need 
but,  using  Hobbes'  words, ''  to  be  bom  a  man,  and  live  with  the 
use  of  his  five  senses."  (')  Because  all  men  have  a  common  nature, 
and  because  the  nature  by  which  all  men  are  surrounded  is  the 
same,  therefore  are  developed  certain  ideas  which  have  a  universal 
application,  but  they  are  nowise  independent  of  ex|)erience ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  universality  of  their  character  is  owing  to  the 
very  fact  that  in  iveiy  experience  they  are  implicitly  suggested 
or  involved,  so  tin  it  they  finally  become  fixed  as  endowments 
in  the  acquired  nature  or  organization  of  the  nervous  centres ; 
/conscious  acquisition  becoming  here,  as  elaewhenN  unconscious 
faculty,  by  virtu<t  of  an  organic  process^/But  their  absolute 
truth,  as  expressions  of  certain  fundamental  relations  between 
man  and  nature,  i.^  only  guaranteed  by  the  assumption  of  an 
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unchanging  persistence  of  these  rehttions ;  a  new  sense  conferred 
upon  him  would  entirely  change  the  aspect  of  things,  and  render 
necessaiy  a  new  order  of  fundamental  ideas.*  (^) 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  .manner  in  which  our 
ideas  are  acquired,  I  proceed  to  indicate  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  reaction  of  an  idea,  when  active,  may  be  displayed : 
having  considered  idea  as  statical,  it  now  remains  to  consider  it 
in  actual  eneigy. 

(a)  The  reflex  action  or  reaction  of  an  ideational  nen-e-cell* 
may  he  downwards  upon  the  motor  centres,  and  may  thus  give 
rise  to  what  has  been  called  ideaiaotor  movementf  0  The  eneigy 
may  be  exerted  either  upon  the  involuntary  or  upon  tlie  volun- 
taiy  muscles ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  it  takes  place  eitlier  with 
consciousness  or  without  consciousness  The  idea  that  the  bowels 
will  act  may  notably  sometimes  so  affect  their  involuntary 
])er]staltic  movements  as  to  produce  evacuation  of  tliem ;  the 
idea  that  vomiting  must  take  place,  when  a  qualmish  feeling 
exists,  will  certainly  hasten  vomiting;  the  idea  of  a  nervous 
man  that  be  cannot  effect  sexual  intercourse  assuredly  may 
render  him  incapable  of  it;  and  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
instance  told  in  the  rhilosojiliical  Transactions  of  a  man  who 
could  for  a  time  stop  the  motions  of  his  hearty     Tliese  are 


•  "  W«  eta  tpmttiw  •aiMelvw  m  ^ikIowvU  vith  mu^lliiiK  ami  not « Bjuytng  any 
Ci*«lt]r.  Ib  (ImI  cane,  w«  ahoukl  Iiat«  no  mIv  of  objects  ^  mtoU^  m 
iMttnblr,  m  loacluihk,  or  taiteoblc.  We  ahouM  hare  a  train  of  ^ikIIs;  the 
■noD  at  on*  tisM  of  Hm  roM,  at  anotbcr  of  th*-  riolct,  at  aaothrr  t4  ranion, 
aadaooik  OwUfevMiaboa  tniaof  amaUa."-^.  lllL^^Mi;9n0^IA#ir«w«■ 


f  **T»  ftnT9  that  Ideas  m  veil  aa  Seaaatiotts  are  the  came  mC  nvantlar 
artioMV  it  la  aoceaMry  to  make  choice  of  canea  in  ^  lii«'h  the  idea  ia  In  no  daoger 
of  Wiait  ■  mimmM  vitli  that  atate  of  miad  raU<a  tlie  Will.  And  ktnUjr  any 
CM*  will  aaaair  tibia  contlitioa,  csrp|*(  auae  of  tlioae  vliich  are  h«ld  to  1>« 
iaTolantary,  for  tlio  Idea  it  -•It  nrrer  r4ii  l«  rery  clearly  di»tiii|n>i«(i  *1  ff^Ma  tlio 
Wm.*— J.  Mai, aipL cSL  t>.  •.'•**».  He in^tanrra rawiiinK  on  aering  anm.  '*nt  yavn, 
tka  imUttimm  povor  of  oun^  wUom^  laoichtM^,  af»bl<in|C.  tlie  avallomti. .-  «if  aaliva, 
if  ^Bwoil  that  yov  cna»»t.  ■^*  It  atrmt,  thcfvfuie,  to  be  caUbltohrtl  «  a  ainiplo 
ipdftioii.  that  nnacniar  a«  -  .ina  follow  ideaai  9b  mrariable  antrrr^l  '  and  con- 
in  other  voidi^  a»  *  .*mm  anti  affect ;  that,  whcnrrer  «o  ha«<  Ml^ained  n 
ifWthnklM^V'  liavaalaoobtatoad  n  eoninuuNl  oivor  tli«  rooiiona; 
that  «e  fnnnnt  patfarm  •  >«ociato  eantnctiona  of  ftfT»r»l  mnacle^  '  •  ve  haro 
.U  hf  ia|wtHiaa,  li"  nmlf  aaaoriatiaa  of  tU  ftdeon.**— iW.  :  Sil 
t  ••H.eMliaaiasteco  >>ldiHha/>lffM^fUw/  Ttmnmmmt^i  .  bm  vhs 
M^ifcr  atteaatarthr  ii>  tioMol  hiahtnit  whm  ha|»loaaad;snd  Mr.  D.  Kaa 
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eiramples  of  the  influence  of  idea  upon  the  involuntaiy  muscles, 
and  they  are  conformable  to  what  has  been  previously  said  of 
the  subordination  of  the  organic  nerve  centres  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  Some  people  even  are  able,  through  a  vivid  idea 
of  shuddering,  or  of  something  creeping  over  their  skin,  to  pro- 
duce a  ciUia  anserina,  or  goose's  skin :  the  immediate  efiect  of 
the  idea  in  this  case,  however,  is  probably  to  excite  the  appro- 
priate sensation  which  thereupon  gives  rise  to  the  sequent 
phenomena.  Examples  of  the  action  of  idea  upon  our  voluntary 
muscles  are  witnessed  in  every  hour  of  our  waking  life.  Very 
few,  in  fact,  of  the  familiar  acts  of  a  day  call  the  will  into 
action :  when  not  sensori-motor  they  are  mostly  prompted  by 
ideas.  [But  the  point  on  which  I  would  lay  stress  here  is,  that 
such  ioeomotor  movements  may  take  place,  not  only  without 
any  intervention  of  the  will,  but  also  without  consciousness ; 
they  are  automatically  accomplished,  like  the  actions  of  the  sleep- 
walker, in  obedience  to  an  idea  or  a  series  of  ideas,  of  which  there 
is  no  active  consciousness.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert, 
not  merely  that  ideas  may  exist  in  the  mind  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  them — wliich  every  one  admits  in  their  dormant, 
latent,  or  statical  condition  they  may — ^but  that  an  idea,  or  a 
train  of  associated  ideas,  may  be  quickened  into  action,  and 
instigate  movements,  without  themselves  being  attended  to. 
But  it  is  unquestionably  so :  a  great  part  of  the  chain  of  our 
waking  thoughts,  and  of  the  series  of  our  daily  actions,  actually 
never  is  attended  to :  at  first  consciously  acquired,  these  have 
now  become  automatiS\  Persons  who  have  a  habit  of  talking  to 
themselves  are  genenJly  unaware  that  they  are  talking,  and 
yet  they  are  performing  both  associated  ideas  and  associated 
movements. 

It  is  8uri)rising  how  uncomfortable  any  one  may  be  made  by 
the  obscure  notion  of  something  which  he  ought  to  have  said 
or  done  on  some  occasion,  but  did  not  say  or  do,  and  which  he 
cannot  for  the  life  of  him  now  remember.  There  is  a  dim  feel- 
ing of  some  impulse  unsatisfied,  an  effort,  as  it  were,  of  the  lost 
idea  to  get  into  consciousness ;  tlus  activity  is  not  sufficient  to 


often  told  tne  he  eould  m  hr  iii<  i^eiM  the  periiUltio  motion  of  bis  bow*  U  by 
Ti^anUry  eflbru  u  to  prodiiro  mi  eraciuitton  by  a  stool  at  sny  tune  ia  balf-an* 
boar."— ZooNomtiB,  toI.  L  p.  39. 
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excite  ooneciouBnese,  but  sufficient  to  react  upon  the  unoonacious 
mental  life,  and  to  produce  a  feeling  of  discomfort  or  vague 
uniest^  which  is  relieved  directly  the  idea  bursts  into  conscious- 
ness. Theu,  again,  when  an  active  idea  has  once  taken  firm 
possession  of  consciousness,  how  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  dismiss 
it !  Some  weak-minded  persons  cannot  do  so  until  they  have 
expended  its  force  in  suitable  action :  let  a  hysterical  woman 
^i  a  vivid  idea  of  some  action  that  she  must  do :  the  idea 
becomes  a  fate  which  she  must  sooner  or  later  obey,  not  other- 
wise than  as  in  electro-biology  or  hypnotism  the  patient  is 
governed  by  the  idea  which  the  operator  suggests.  Let  a  quick- 
tempered man  conceive  a  great  insult  suddenly  done  to  him :  in 
a  moment^  without  any  intervention  of  the  will,  the  idea  reacts 
upon  the  muscles  of  his  body,  and  produces  more  or  less  general 
tension  of  them.  Let  a  man  engaged  in  a  fight  get  the  idea  that 
be  will  be  beaten :  his  muscular  energy  is  weakened,  and  he  is 
already  half  conquered.  ^ 

(i^  Tlie  reflex  action  of  an  ideational  nerve-cell  may  operate 
downwards  not  only  upon  the  motor  nuclei,  but  also  upon 
the  sensory  ganglia.  As  the  idea  is  excited  into  activity  by 
the  imprenion  on  the  senses,  so  it  may  in  turn  react  down- 
wards upon  the  sensory  centres,  giving  rise  even  under  cert;uu 
circumstances  to  illusions  and  hallucinations.  The  idea  of  a 
nauseous  taste  may  excite  the  sensation  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  vomiting ;  the  sight  of  a  person  about  to  run  a  sharp 
instrument  over  glass  will  set  the  teeth  on  ed^'o;  Uie  images  of 
dfvams  are  sometimes,  as  Spinoxa  lias  remarked,  really  visible  . 
for  a  while  afi  er  the  eyes  are  open«  The  ceKO  »rated  Baron  von  y 
Swioten,says  1^.  Darn'in,  wlio  illustrates  this  kind  of  ideational 
action  by  many  instances,  "  vas  present  when  the  putrid  carcase 
of  a  di*ad  dog  oxploded  with  {prodigious  stench ;  and,  some  yran 
afteniiards,  accidentally  ridin;;  along  the  same  road,  he  hih 
thrown  into  the  same  aickue>^  and  vomiting  by  the  idea  of  t!  •* 
stMich,  as  he  had  before  tx\^  n'enced  (torn  tlie  i)eroe|»tion  of  ir ' 
'  The  action  of  idea  upon  our  sensory  ganglia  is  a  regular  |Ki:t 
of  oar  mental  life ;  for  the  <  «M>p6ration  of  siMisoiy  activity  1^ 
aollung  less  th^m  nccessaiy  to  clear  conception  and  represent 
tion.  In  Older  to  form  a  distinct  and  definite  conception  of  wl 
is  not  present  to  sense,  we  an*  oom|x^llcd  to  f  >rm  some  sort  xf 
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image  of  it  in  the  mind ;  the  sense  of  sight,  which  anatomically 
is  in  most  extensive  connexion  with  the  cerebral  ganglia,  afford- 
ing US  the  greatest  assistance  in  this  regard.  Men  differ  much 
in  the  power  which  they  have  of  thus  rendering  an  idea  sensible. 
Goethe  could  call  up  an  image  at  will,  and  make  it  undeigo 
various  transformations,  as  it  were,  before  his ^ eyes;  Shelley 
appears  to  have  been,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  the  victim  of 
positive  hallucinations  generated  by  his  ideas.  But  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  a  habit  of  seeing  his  own  ideas  as  actual 
images  was  afforded  by  the  engraver,  William  Blake.  "  You 
have  only  to  work  up  imagination  to  the  state  of  vision,  and  the 
thing  is  done,"  was  his  own  account  of  the  genesis  of  his  visions.* 
To  render  definite  the  creations  of  the  imagination,  and  to  give 
fit  expressions  to  them,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  some 
sensorial  representation.  The  great  writers  whose  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  or  events  hold  our  attention  and  stir  our  feelings, 
have  this  power  in  high  d^^ree ;  they  create  for  themselves  a 
world  of  sense  by  the  influence  of  idea,  and  then  strive  to  present 
vividly  to  us  what  they  have  thus  represented  to  their  own  minds. 
Natural  endowments  being  equal,  those  writers  who  have  the 
greatest  number  of  residua  stored  up  in  consequence  of  much 
and  varied  experience,  are  best  qualified  to  call  up  'I'ivid  images, 
and  best  qualified  to  call  up  such  as  are  truly  representative  of 
nature;  whilst  those  who  are  wanting  in  experience,  or  who 


•  *'  Dr.  Ferriar  mentioni  of  himMlf  that,  when  at  the  tge  of  fonrlMn,  if  be 
had  been  yiewing  any  int«Tcsting  object  in  the  ooone  of  the  day,  as  a  romantio 
iTiin,  a  fine  aeat,  or  a  review  of  troope,  aa  soon  aa  eTeiiing  came  the  whole  acena 
was  broaght  before  him  m-ith  a  brilliancy  equal  to  what  it  poeaeesetl  in  daylight, 
and  remained  viiible  for  some  minotea.** — ^Abercikombie,  Om  the  Imielisdual 
Paictn,  Sir  I.  Newton  cotild  recall  an  ocular  Kpectrum  of  the  aon  \%  hen  he  went 
into  the  dark  and  directed  hia  mind  intenwly,  "  aa  when  a  man  lu«>ks  earnestly 
to  see  a  thing  which  is  difiicnlt  to  be  aeeti."  From  these  recollected  images  of 
obj«'<*ts  of  sense,  which  tlie  reason  duly  distiiitniishea  from  the  realittea  anrand, 
we  meet  with  ezamplea  marking  a  gtMlaal  tr.indtion  to  those  apectnl  im^ea  or 
illusions  which  cannot  be  distingniahed  f^•rll  realities,  which,  in  fact,  oompel 
beli'-f  and  excite  emotions  and  actiona  in  accor«iance  with  their  character.  Aber- 
erDiiihie  mentions  a  patient  who  had  the  p<*wfr  of  creating  the  illusion  by  aa 
effort  of  will,  but  had  no  power  of  ramoTini:  it.  A  atep  iarther,  and  there  la 
neither  the  power  of  calling;  up  an  iUnaionat  will — for  itriaesinqute  of  the  will — 
nor  (if  diatingnishing  it  from  realitiei^  nor  of  •iismlaaing  it  at  wiU.  It  la  excited 
by  soma  motbid  oana^  oonfonnda  itaalf  witii  realitlei^  tompela  belief,  and  doni* 
aatcs  tha  sondBct 
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have  not  sufficiently  cnltivate^  observation,  are  apt  to  become 
visionaiy,  vague,  and  unreal  \  Even  in  matters  of  scientific 
research,  the  scientific  imagination  by  which  hypotheses  are 
successively  framed  until  a  fit  one  is  obtained,  its  verification 
completed,  and  a  discoveiy  thus  made,  is  based  upon  a  previous 

,  careful  training  of  the  senses  in  scientific  observation,  and  works 

by  means  of  sensoiy  representations.  Natural  endowments  not 
being  equal,  however,  we  then  peiceive  the  wide  difference  which 

!  there  is  between  one  who  has  an  adequate  idea  and  one  who  has 

not.  The  latter,  in  describing  scenery  or  events,  will  give  a  tedious 
picture  characterised  by  minute  industiy  and  overwrought  detail, 
in  which  there  is  no  due  subordination  of  parts,  no  organic  unity 
of  idea — in  which  truly  soul  is  wanting — and  from  which,  there- 
fore, no  one  can  cany  away  a  true  idea  of  the  whole :  unpregnant 
of  his  subject^  he  has  been  going  about  to  give  a  photographic 
copy  or  a  minute  delineation  of  what  cannot  be  photographed ; 
he  has  laboured  to  realize  the  appearance  until  at  last  only 
something  unreal  remains.*  The  former,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
daces,  by  virtue  of  the  plastic  power  of  idea,  a  picture  in  which 
the  unessential  is  suppressed,  the  essential  thoroughly  grasped 
and  moulded  into  an  organic  imity,  in  which  due  subordination 
and  co-ordination  of  parts  prevail,  and  from  which,  therefore,  n 
true  idea  of  the  whole  may  lie  educed ;  truly  comprehending  or 
grasping  his  subject,  he  has  in  fact  idealized  the  sensory  pi^r- 
ceptions,  producing  the  illusion  of  a  higher  reality,  and  lm.s 
displayed  a  real  development  of  nature.  This  sort  of  difiercncc 
between  men  is  not  less  evident  in  scientific  working.  One  man 
records,  with  a  praiseworthy  but  tedious  industiy,  the  uncon- 
nected impressions  made  upon  his  senses,  and  never  gets  further 
than  that :  fondly  thinking  that  he  sees  with  his  eye,  and  not 
through  it,  he  would,  were  lio  set  to  describe  the  sun  for  the 
first  time,  describe  it  as  a  bright  disc  about  the  size  of  a  bi;,' 

«  *"  For  fceta,"  Loid  8h«flMlmr>  obwrrw  In  kfe  CftameliKKiA,  •«  ual  W 
idit«dt  thoqgii  vith  tlw  gmtMl  «••«  crity  and  good  laiUi,  nuijr  proro  Um  wt.i^t 
•Oft  of  deceit:  aud  aaerr  liu^  jodit-.  usly  compoeod,  can  teach  ttt  tho  truth  T 
thlft^  Iwjrood  any  nuuinrr.  Bvt  to  .itnoto  oonelrea  vith  su*  h  aothon  aa  oeitl.'  r 
kaow  htiw  to  Ifn^  iior  Uil  ImlA,  dii** ••<€!■  a  taolo  whkh  mribuUu  no  ono  ahouM 
ht  a|4  to oBfy.  The greateat  critk  .^iva of  the  graatoat  of  i«iot^  whan  ka exi  .4 
ktai  the  hai^Mot,  that  aliovo  aHotli.a  ka  undcretood  Aoir/offt.*  Attitdax*  ^^ 
»dlk^rra*0»yei  ««l  rait  #AAeot«vtv&i  Aeytftr  ifc  UV* 
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cheese,  and  rest  content  for  the  future  with  this  sensory  repre- 
sentation of  it  The  other  and  truer  man  of  science  succeeds 
in  combining,  bj  means  of  the  oiganizing  power  of  idea,  the 
scattered  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  is  able  by  com- 
parison to  complement  or  correct  the  impression  made  on  a 
particular  sense,  and  to  form  to  himself  a  true  image  of  the  sun, 
not  as  a  mere  disc  of  fire,  but  as  an  immense  central  body 
moving  through  space,  with  its  attendant  planetary  system. 
Only  those  who  are  destitute  of  idea  would  dream  of  rejecting 
entirely  the  aid  of  idea  in  scientific  inquiries. 

These  observations  will  not  be  a  useless  digression  if  they 
serve  to  teach  how  essential  to  the  completeness  of  conception 
is  the  functional  action  of  the  sensoiy  ganglia,  how  much  our 
intellectual  development  depends,  not  only  upon  the  cultivation 
of  careful  habits  of  observation,  but  also  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  sensoiy  centres  in  the  subsequent  intellectual  action.  The 
excitation  and  cultivation  of  the  sensorial  cells  are  necessary 
antecedents,  in  the  order  of  mental  development,  to  the  activity 
of  the  ideational  cell ;  and  the  ideational  cell  in  turn  effects  its 
complete  function  in  the  formation  of  a  distinct  conception  by 
reacting  downwards  upon  the  sensor}*  centres.  This  secondary 
intervention  of  the  sensory  ganglia  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  being, 
perhaps,  more  evidently  displayed  in  some  of  the  lower  animals. 
When  the  dog  scents  the  rabbity  and  begins  to  scratch  furiously 
at  the  burrow,  it  is  plain  that  the  sense  of  smell  has  excited 
either  directly  the  visual  image  of  the  rabbit,  or  rather,  as  the 
dreaming  of  the  dog  would  seem  to  indicatt^  the  idea  of  the 
rabbit,  which  idea  thereupon  calls  up  the  appropriate  image. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  relation,  how  singularly  effective 
in  man  the  sense  of  smell  is  in  recalling  vividly  the  iileas  and 
images  of  forgotten  scenes  and  places.  The  reaction  of  ideas  upon 
the  senses  is  again  very  notable  in  dreams;  and  in  insanity, 
when  the  nerve  centres  are  disordered  and  their  relations  dis- 
turlH'd,  actual  halluciiuitions  of  a  <onse,  such  as  cannot  be 
conccted  by  the  evidence  of  unaffected  senses,  or  by  reflection, 
are  sometimes  due  to  the  influence  ••('  morbid  ideas.  This  dis- 
ordcied  action  is,  after  all,  only  an  I'xaggcration  of  a  process 
which  is  natural  in  our  mental  life.  The  idea  cannot  receive 
its  stimulus  directly  from  the  external  world,  nor  can  it  react 
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directly  upon  the  external  world;  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
expression  are  the  senses  concerned. 

^  (c)  A  third  important,  though  little  recognised,  way  in  which 
Idea  may  operate,  is-  upon  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion.  Whether  the  idea  act,  as  is  probable,  directly  upon  the 
organic  elements  of  the  part  through  its  nerves,  or  indirectly 
by  an  effect  upon  the  vaso-motor  system,  it  is  certain  that 
the  influence  of  an  idea  may  increase  or  lessen  a  secretion, 
and  may  modify  nutrition.  The  idea  of  food  will  cause  a  flow 
of  saliva;  a  sympathetic  idea,  a  flow  of  tears ;  the  idea  of  itching 
in  a  particular  spot  will  give  rise  to  an  itching  there ;  and  the 
idea  that  a  structural  defect  will  certainly  be  removed  by  a  par- 
ticular act  does  sometimes  so  affect  the  organic  action  of  the 
pert  as  to  produce  a  cure.  The  most  successM  physician  is  ever 
one  who  inspires  his  patient  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
virtoe  of  his  remedies.  Bacon  rightly,  therefore,  would  have  us 
inquire  into  the  best  means  to  **  fortify  and  exalt  the  imagina- 
tion.* ^  And  here,"  he  says, ''  comes  in  crookedly  and  danger- 
ously a  palliation  and  defence  of  a  great  part  of  ceremonial 
magic.  For  it  may  be  speciously  pretended  that  ceremonies, 
chaiaeterB,  charms,  gesticulations^  amulets,  and  the  like,  do  not 
derive  their  power  from  any  tacit  or  sacramental  contract  with 
evil  spirits,  but  serve  only  to  strengthen  and  exalt  the  imagi- 
nation of  him  who  uses  them."* 

(d)  There  is  yet  another  path  which  the  energy  of  an  idea 
may  take.  As,  in  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  residual 
fnce  which  was  over  and  above  what  passed  directly  outwards 
in  the  reaction  travelled  upwanis  to  the  Bcnsorium  commune  and 
lexcited  sensation ;  and  as  in  scnsori-motor  action  the  residual 
whidi  was  over  and  above  what  passed  outwards  in  the 
travelled  np  to  the  cortical  cells,  and  gave  rise  to  idea ; 
Jdeatioiial  action  the  force  which  docs  not  pass,  or  the 
force  which  may  be  over  and  abovi*  what  does  pass, 
[y  outwards  in  the  reaction,  abides  in  action  in  the 
tortioal  oentrc%  and  passes  thnrsin  from  cell  to  cell.  There  is 
BO  aqpsBinr  nftfl  collection  of  cells  of  a  highir  kind  to  which  it 
might  now  ascend,»aBd  wherein  it  might  ex'  ite  a  higher  kind 
of  mental  a«tivity;  there  is,  instead,  an  intiidte  multitude  of 

*  Dt  Aicmciiti.<*  Sckatiftnoi,  E  iv. 
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nerve-cells  in  the  cortical  layers,  having  most  numerous,  varied, 
and  intricate  connexions,  whereby  excitation  may  be  communi- 
cated  from  one  to  another.  This  communication  is  what  does 
take  place,  when  one  idea  calls  up  another  by  some  association, 
itself  partly  or  wholly  disappearing  in  the  act.  It  is  probable 
that  one  idea  can  only  call  another  into  activity  through  its  own 
partial  or  entire  disappearance  from  consciousness,  as  one  wave 
disappears  in  the  production  of  another;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
doubtful  whether  this,  which  is  Miiller's  simile,  expresses  the 
condition  of  things  so  well  as  that  of  Hobbes,  who  looked  upon 
one  idea  as  obscured  by  the  more  active  one,  "  in  such  manner 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  obscureth  the  light  of  the  stars ;  which 
stars  do  no  less  exercise  their  virtue,  by  which  they  are  visible, 
in  the  day  than  in  the  night'*  *  (^  There  is,  as  would  appear, 
not  only  a  transference,  but  a  transformation  of  force  from  cell 
to  cell  within  the  hemispherical  ganglia;  and  the  eneigy  of  the 
particular  cell,  or  the  idea  for  the  moment  active,  is  attended 
with  consciousness.  We  are  now  come,  then,  to  another  sphere 
of  mental  activity,  namely,  activity  within  consciousness,  or 
reflection. 

ITt  behoved  us  here  to  settle  clearly  in  our  minds  the  relation 
oFconsciousness  to  ideational  function,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  considering  consciousness  as  co-extensive  >nth 

*  Dr.  Brawn  {r%yiioHiigy  of  (ks  Mimd^  p.  2S8^  held,  however,  that  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  socoeedve  states  of  mind  would  show,  "  that  a  conception,  alter 
giring  rise  to  some  new  conception,  does  not  always  cease  to  be  itsi-ir  a  part  of  our 
oontinaed  oonsdoosness."  He  thought  that  ii  often  remained  so  a^  to  co-exist 
with  the  conception  which  itself  had  induced,  and  might  afterwards  suggest  other 
conce)>tions,  or  other  feeliiigs^  with  which  it  might  then  co^ziiit  in  a  still  more 
complfx  gronp.  **  Wc  rompan*,  we  choose,  in  our  inteinal  plans,  because 
diflerrnt  objects  are  together  pivscnt  to  our  conceptions."  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
limiti'il  to  six  the  number  of  objects  which  mi^ht  exist  in  consciousness  at  the 
same  time;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Examinaiiim  of  Sir  IF.  ffamifion's 
Phihiophff,  allows  a  **  ifr^ai  wtulli/mU  pf  tlates,  mort  or  Ut$  Oni.scimm^  fckich 
often  co-txfa  in  th/B  mind: "  On  this  question  Sir  H.  Holland  has  m  iine  excellent 
remarks  in  his  ^  Chapters  on  Mental  Phynolo^  ;**  and  for  a  fuller  notice  of  it 
than  would  be  proper  h^  to,  I  may  refer  to  a  review,  in  the  Jour "'i I  of  Mental 
Seienef  for  January  lS6«s  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  criticism  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  It 
would  appear  that  ideas  ;\to  in  this  regard  like  moremcnta :  serenil  of  them  may 
be  in  »\ mnltaneons  action .  i  hough  not  equally  prcKont  to  caiiacioasnes<^ .  Experience 
prDves  agaki  that  a  mor'*  acute  pain  will  freqnmtly  obscure  or  suspend  a  less 
aerere  one  before  exist  in;;,  though  the  eauaest  of  the  latter  arc  atiU  active. 
Bimflarly  a  new  and  strou^'^'r  aiaotion  will  aften  banish  weaker  onr. 
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•och  fimctioii*  When  the  whole  enexgy  of  aa  idea  that  is  excited 
passes  immediately  outwards  in  ideomotor  action,  then  there  is 
scarce  any,  or  there  may  be  no,  consciousness  of  it ;  in  order  that 
there  may  be  consciousness  of  the  idea,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
that  its  excitation  reach  a  certain  intensity,  but  that  the  whole 
force  of  it  do  not  pass  immediately  outwards  in  the  reaction. 
The  persistence  for  a  time  of  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  of 
energy  in  the  ideational  cell  would  certainly  appear  to  be  the 
condition  of  consciousuess.  Accordingly  when  the  process  of 
reflection  is  going  on,  quietly  and  rapidly,  through  the  regular 
association  of  ideas,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  steps ;  in 
the  train  of  thought  one  idea  calls  another  into  activity  without 
being  itself  attended  to,  so  that  the  result  may  appear  as  if 
sudden  and  accidental,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult,  or  quite 
impossible,  to  retrace  the  steps,  or  take  up  the  successive  links, 
by  which  it  was  evolved  In  the  course  of  a  day  how  many 
thoughts  or  ideas  do  thus  suddenly  start  into  consciousness,  or, 
as  we  may '  say,  suddenly  strike  us  I  The  excitation  of  one 
ideational  cell  would  seem  to  be  communicated  immediately  to 
another,  and  the  enexgy  thus  to  run  through  a  series  by  a  con- 
tinuous transformation,  with  no  residual  persistence  at  any  of 
the  intermediate  stages. 

I  A  conception  of  the  way  in  which  a  group  or  series  of  move- 
Iments  are  observably  associated,  and  the  faculty  of  them  is 
firmly  oiganiscd  in  the  nervous  centre>,  so  that  they  are  hence- 
forth automatically  performed,  will  be  lound  most  serviceable 
in  tlie  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  ideational  activity. 
Like  muscular  motions,  ideas  are  associated  in  groups  or  series ; 
like  tliem,  they  become  (*asier  with  ir|ii*tition ;  like  tliein,  they 
wxt  excited  into  action  l>y  an  appropriate  stimulus;  like  them, 
when  once  associated,  tli«y  are  not  ea.^ily  separated;  like  them, 
tbcy  iii.iy  be  accomplisiied  without  c<  n.sciousn<*5s ;  like  them, 
they  <i -mand  an  appreiiable  time  for  their  arcomplittliment ; 
and  1:nO  them,  they  are  fatigued  by  ]  uloogud  exercise.  The 
qnesti'ti  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  )*«*rfonnance,  so  to  speak, 
of  an  :  lea  is  really  a  ma^t  important  oiv  .  which  has  not  hitherto 
neeiv*  A  soflicient  attention. *^]t  is  soi.  times  not  lew  tlim  tlie 
time  r  4aiied  for  the  periormance  of  a  :  luscolar  motion ;  for,  aa 
Dr.  I>.a%ria  obaerred,  a  musician  can  p: -^  the  keya  of  a  haipai- 
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chord  with  his  fingers  in  the  order  of  a  tune  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  play,  in  as  little  a  time  as  he  can  run  over  those 
notes  in  his  mind.     Nay,  an  idea  may  even  require  more  time 
than  a  movement :  how  many  times  in  a  day  do  we  cover  our 
eyes  with  our  eyelids  without  ever  perceiving  that  we  are  in 
the  dark?    In  this  case,  as  Dr.  Darwin  has  also  observed,  the 
muscular  motion  of  the  eyelid  is  performed  quicker  than  the 
idea  of  light  can  be  changed  for  that  of  darkness :  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  being  quicker  than  thought(^    The  interference  of 
consciousness  is  often  an  actual  hindrance  to  the  association  of 
ideas,  as  it  notably  is  to  the  perfor|nance  of  movements  that' 
have  attained  the  complete  ease  Qf  an  automatic  execution. 
It  happens  that  we  try  hard  to  recall  something  to  mind,  and 
are  unable  by  the  utmost  effort  of  volition,  and  the  strongest 
direction  of  consciousness,  to  do  so :  we  thereupon  give  up  the 
attempt,  and  direct  our  attention  to  something  else ;  and,  after 
a  while,  the  result  for  which  we  strove  in  vain,  flashes  into 
consciousness  :  the  automatic  action  of  the  brain  has  worked  it 
out    That  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect  to  happen :  for  if 
consciousness  implies  a  i>ersistence  of  the  tension  of  a  nerve- 
cell's  energ}%  then  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  persistent 
tension  must  be  the  retardation  of,  or  hindrance  to,  the  process 
of  association  of  ideas,  which  is  effected  by  a  transference  of 
eneigy  from  one  to  another  of  the  %tk&Bak^  cells.    An  active 
consciousness  is  always  detrimental  to  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful thought :  the  thinker  who  is  actively  attentive  to  the 
succession  of  his  ideas  is  thinking  to  little  pur{M>se ;  what  the 
genuine  thinker  observes  is  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  words 
which  he  is  uttering  or  writing,  while  the  thought,  unconsciously 
elaborated  by  the  oiganic  action  of  the  brain,  flows  from  unpene- 
trated  depths  into  consciousness.    RtJUctum  is  then,  in  reality, 
the  reflex  action  of  the  cells  in  their  relations  iu  the  cerebral 
ganglia:  it  is  tlie  reaction  of  one  cell  to  a  stimulus  from  a 
neighbouring  cell,  and  the  sequent  transference  or  its  eneigy  to 
another  cell — ^tht;  reflection  of  it    Attention  is  the  arrest  of  the 
transformation  of  eneigy  for  a  moment — ^the  maintenance  of  a 
particular  ien$io7t.    Bear  in  miid  what  was  said  of  the  vaiying 
value  of  an  idea  and  of  the  manner  of  its  gradual  oiganization 
in  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  applicability  of  the  term  dcHbera- 
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lion  to  a  process  of  thought,  as  a  weighing  or  balancing  of  one 
reason  against  another,  will  be  evident.  Or  if  we  prefer  the 
term  raiioeination^  we  may  say,  with  Hobbes,  that  by  it  is  meant 
ccmjnUcUion.  **  Now  to  compute  is  either  to  collect  the  sum  of 
many  things  that  are  added  together,  or  to  know  what  remains 
when  one  thing  is  taken  from  another.  S€Uiocinaiion,  therefore, 
is  the  same  with  addition  and  subiraeium.*'  Subtract  the  eneigy 
of  an  opposing  idea  from  a  more  powerful  one,  and  the  eneigy 
left  represents  the  resultant  force  of  impulse  after  deliberation ; 
add  the  eneigy  of  a  like  idea  to  another,  and  the  sum  represents 
the  force  of  the  resolution.  After  severe  reflection  or  delibera- 
tion the  dedsion  or  resolution  may  be  held  to  signify  that  we 
have  resolved,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  complex  equation 
setusw 

I^Though  reflection  is  a  process  of  mental  activity  that  takes 
place  within  consciousness,  yet  consciousness  itself,  when  fairly 
examined,  will  show  how  limited  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over 
the  train  of  its  ideaa  The  formation  of  an  idea  is  an  oi^nic 
process  that  takes  place  by  imperceptible  degrees  beyond  the 
range  of  consciousness ;  the  idea»  when  formed,  exists  in  a  latent, 
quiescent  or  dormant  state ;  and  it  may  even  be  made  active, 
and  its  eneigy  duly  expended,  without  consciousnessTf  In  like 
manner  the  catenation  of  a  group  or  scries  of  ideas  is  an  orgnntc 
process  of  which  consciousness  has  no  knowledi^c,  and  over 
which  volition  has  no  control ;  once  the  train  is  tiimly  linked 
to}:ir*ther  by  this  organiiod  coherence,  the  excitation  of  one  must 
ncoiU  brii^  on  the  excitation  of  the  others,  one  after  another,  as 
it  tmverses  its  appointed  orbit,  rising  above  the  mental  horizon 
into  consciousness,  and  in  due  onler  again  sinking  bclnw  it. 
The  power  of  the  mind  over  the  succession  of  its  states  is 
plainly  at  best  but  a  limited  facidty;  herein  corresponding 
with  ^tuA  limitc<l  control  which  an  individual  l);is  over  the 
phenomena  of  his  bodily  life,  where  conscious  and  uncon- 
•ciuu%  voluntary  and  involuntary,  acts  are  so  intimately  inter- 
mixed. To  mak<*  states  of  conscionsness  synonymous  with 
states  of  mind,  9l<  soma  have  heedlessly  done,  is  >carcely  less 
unwamiitable  than  it  would  be  to  assert  all  bodily  acts  to  be 
con  idoQS  acta. 
There  }'et  remaitis  something  more  to  lie  said  cnuceming  the 
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association  of  ideas.  The  anatomical  connexions  of  a  nerve-cell 
in  the  cerebral  ganglia  do,  of  a  necessity,  limit  the  direction  and 
extent  of  its  action  upon  other  cells ;  it  cannot  act  on  other 
cells  indifferently ;  for  it  may  be  deemed  tolerably  certain  that 
as  the  conduction  in  nerve-fibres  demons ti  ably,  does  not  pass 
from  one  to  another  except  by  continuity  of  tissue,  so  the 
activity  of  one  cell  cannot  be  communicated  to  another  except 
^  along  an  anastomosing  process.  )  Besides,  or  within,  this  neces- 
sary limitation,  which  exists  in  the  anatomical  constitution 
of  the  nervous  centres,  there  is  a  further  determination  of 
the  manner  of  association  by  the  individual  life  experience, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  movements.  "Not  every  thought  to 
every  thought  succeeds  indifferently;"  but,  as  all  ideas  have 
been  acquired  by  means  of  experience,  and  we  have  ^  no  imagi- 
nation whereof  we  have  not  formerly  had  sense  in  whole  or 
in  parts,"  so  the  connexions  wliich  ideas  have  with  one 
another  in  the  brain  must  answer  in  some  manner  the  order 
of  experience ;  and  even  an  individuaVs  habit  of  association  of 
ideas  vnUl  witness  to  tlie  influence  of  his  particular  education 
and  surroundings.  Social  life  would  simply  be  rendered  impos- 
sible if  we  could  not  depend  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  laws 
of  nature  in  man  as  well  as  out  of  him ;  if  one  idea  followed 
another  casually,  it  would  be  all  one  as  if  one  event  in  nature 
occurred  without  connexion  with  another.  That  one  idea  does 
seemingly  follow  another  casually,  or  at  any  rate  without  recog- 
nisable coherence,  justifies  us,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking, 
in  shutting  a  man  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  insanity  confessedly  is  an  unaccountable  change  in,  or 
disruption  of,  the  particular  uniformity  of  an  individual  charac- 
ter. Tlic  foundation  of  our  laws,  and  the  maxims  of  life, 
entirely  rest  upon  the  constancy  of  laws  in  the  human  mind ; 
"  a  prisoner  who  has  n<'ither  money  nor  interest,*  Hume  very 
aptly  says,  ''discovers  tlie  impossibility  of  his  escape  ns  well 
when  he  considers  the  obstinacy  of  the  gaoler  as  the  walls  and 
bars  with  which  he  is  sui-rounded ;  and,  in  all  attempts  for  his 
freedom,  chooses  rather  ti>  work  u^ion  the  stone  and  iron  of  the 
one  than  upon  the  uill<  \ible  nature  of  tlie  other."  Although 
ideas  are  thus  as  definitely  associated  in  the  mind  bv  phy- 
sical necessity  as  are  cause  and  effect  in  external  nature ;  yet. 
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because  Bometimes  one  idea  has  succeeded  another  in  our  ex- 
perience, and  sometimes  another,  it  is  not  certain  always  in  so 
obscure  and  complex  a  lab}Tinth  what  idea  shall  in  a  given 
case  ensue ;  only  this  is  certain,  that  it  shall  be  an  idea  that 
has  been  associated  with  it  at  one  time  or  another.  Neces- 
sity is,  in  truth,  confessed  in  every  deliberation  and  in  every 
act  of  our  lifey 

Because  ei^h  one  has  a  certain  sx>eci6c  nature  as  a  human 
being,  and  because  the  external  nature  in  relation  with  which 
each  one  exists  is  the  same,  therefore  are  inevitably  formed  cer- 
tain general  associations  which  cannot  without  great  difficulty, 
or  anywise,  be  dissociated,  just  as  different  movements  are  so 
linked  together  in  all  men  that  they  cannot  be  dissociated 
Such  are  what  have  been  described  as  the  general  laws  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas — those  of  cause  and  effect,  of  contiguity  in  time 
and  space,  of  resemblance,  of  contrast ;  in  all  which  ways,  it  is 
true,  one  idea  may  follow  another,  though  also  in  many  other 
waya  We  are  enabled,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  general  laws  of 
association  in  which  all  men  agree,  to  predict  the  general  course 
of  human  conduct,  and  to  establish  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
social  .state.  Within  these  general  principles,  however,  there  are 
numerous  subordinate  differences ;  the  special  character  of  an 
inJiviilual's  association  of  ideas  being  determined  partly  by  his 
original  nature,  and  partly  by  his  special  education  and  life- 

experionoe. 

That  natural  diffennces  in  the  mental  susceptibilities  of  dif- 
ferent persons  do  influence  the  character  of  their  association  of 
ideas,  is  shown,  as  Dr.  IViestley  long  shice  pointed  out,*  by  the 
greater  case  with  whic*li  some  men  associate  those  co-existences 
of  sensory  perception^  which  combine  to  constitute  the  idea  of 
an  cbjfrt,  while  othen  associate  more  readily  thoae  successive 
sensor^'  impressions  >\liich  go  to  form  the  idea  of  an  trtnt 
These  different  tendci.cies  and  dispositions  are  really  at  the 
foundation  of  two  dit'*  rent  tj'pes  of  mind.  In  the  (onner  case, 
there  is  a  mind  attentive  to  the  discrimination  of  impressions, 
skilful  in  discemmen:.  and  susceptible  to  tlie  pleasui.ible  and 
painful  properties  of  tilings — in  fact,  a  mind  good  at  dt-i'ription^ 
and  fond  of  natoral  li^^tory ;  in  the  latter  case^  there  in  a  mind 

*  In  .18  lBtrodiicti<w  to  H-irtlcjr. 
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observant  of  the  order  of  occurrence  of  phenomena,  prone  to  the 
investigation  of  the  genesis  of  things,  or  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect — ^in  fact,  a  philosophic  intellect,  affecting  science  and 
abstract  truth,  to  which  an  event  that  can  be  nowise  explained 
or  displayed  as  an  evolution  of  antecedent  causes,  is  a  painful 
tribulation.  Such  mind  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  to 
that  of  the  "  poor  idiot  bom,"  who,  by  reason  of  his  imperfect 
constitution,  has  but  few  ideas,  and  cannot  duly  associate  tha<ie 
few,  just  as  he  is  capable  of  but  few  imperfectly  associated 
movements.  Foiget'  not,  however,  that  between  the  idiot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  human  life,  and  the  philosopher 
at  its  summit,  there  are  to  be  met  with  beings  representing 
every  grade  of  the  transition. 

Special  adaptations  to  particular  circumstances  of  life  also 
concur  to  lay  the  foundation  of  individual  habits  of  thought 
and  conduct  The  successful  tact  or  skill  of  one  man  in  circum- 
stances in  which  the  awkwardness  or  failure  of  another  is 
striking,  is  the  consequence  of  a  rapid  association  of  ideas 
which  has,  from  repeated  special  experience,  become  so  familiar, 
so  much  a  habit,  as  to  appear  like  an  intuition.  In  such  case 
the  group,  or  series  of  ideas,  is  so  closely  united,  so  firmly 
oi^nised,  as  to  behave  almost  as  om  idea ;  while  tlie  excitation, 
though  sufficient  for  the  desired  end,  does  not  take  place  to  such 
degree  as  to  produce  consciousness.*  Even  the  instantaneous 
and  acute  judgment  of  a  much  experienced  and  well-tmiiied 
mind,  which  is  sometimes  so  rapid  as  to  look  like  an  instinct  or 
intuition,  is  founded  upon  a  previous  careful  training  in  otiscr- 
vation  and  reflection;  it  depends  in  reality  on  an  excellent 
association  of  ideas  that  has  been  oi^ganixed  in  correspondence 

*  "  Not  only  do  ttrnple  ideaii,  by  strong  associatioii,  run  together,  and  form 
complex  ideM ;  but  a  eomplez  idea,  when  the  simple  ideas  which  compose  it  liavo 
become  so  consolidated  that  it  always  appears  as  one,  is  capable  of  entering  into 
combinations  with  other  ideas,  botli  simple  and  complex.  Thos  two  coroi>l<  x 
ideas  may  be  united  togetlier  by  a  strong  association,  and  coalesce  into  one.  in 
the  same  manner  as  two  or  note  ni tuple  ideas  coaleace  into  one.  This  nniiMi  «jf 
two  eomplez  ideas  into  one^  Dr.  Hartley  has  called  a  doplex  idea.  Two  aUm  of 
these  duplex  ideas,  or  doably  eomfHinnded  idea%  may  unite  into  one;  and  th*  <^«*, 
again,  into  other  eompounds  without  end."  .  .  •  •  *'  How  many  complex  or 
daplez  ideas  are  all  suited  in  the  idra  of  furniture  t  How  many  more  in  the  i<i.a 
of  merchandise  t  How  many  BK>re  in  the  idea  called  Every  Thing  t**— J.  Mi  1 1^ 
€p»  HL  p.  82. 
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with,  or  adaptation  to.  the  series  of  co-existenoes  and  succes- 
sions in  external  nature;  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  even 
the  judgment  of.  an  individtml  in  his  particular  relations  of  life 
becomes  almost  automatia  PWben  it  is  said,  again,  that  a  man's 
character  is  completely  formed,  we  express  thereby  the  bci  that 
he  has  acquired  certain  definite  combinations  and  assoeiationa 
of  ideas  which,  firmly  organized,  henceforth  avail  him  in  the 
different  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  evident^  then,  that  if  we 
had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  inner  nature  of  an  individual, 
if  we  could  penetrate  that  most  exquisitely  oiganised  fabric  of 
thought  which  by  reason  of  his  particular  education  and  life- 
experience  has  been  grafted  on  the  original  capabilities,  it 
would  be  possible  to  foretell  with  certainty  his  mode  of  thought 
and  conduct  under  any  given  circumstances.  Is  not  this  a  pre- 
diction which,  as  it  is,  those  who  know  a  man  best  can  often 
make,  with  close  approximation  to  truth?  But  inasmuch  as 
no  two  minds  are  exactly  alike  originally,  and  as  no  two  persons 
have  precisely  similar  experiences,  the  speciality  of  human  con- 
ditions being  infinite  in  variety,  we  cannot  obtain  tlie  exact  and 
complete  elements  for  a  correct  and  definite  judgment  of  tho 
operation  of  a  given  cause  upon  any  individual  None  the  less 
true  b  it  that  eveiy  caus<^  does  operate  definitely  by  as  stem 
a  necessity  as  any  which  exists  in  physical  nature. 

Once  niorSi  then,  is  it  rendered  evident  how  necess;uy  to 
a  complete  psychology  of  the  iudindual  is  the  conaid<*nition 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  ho  has  lived,  and  in  relation  to 
which  he  lias  developed,  as  weU  as  the  dbscrvation  of  his  liabita 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  artion.  From  what  has  been  saiid  of 
ideas  and  their  associations,  it  is  obvious  that  in  tiie  same 
hinguage,  when  used  by  different  iieople,  ila^re  must  often  bo 
considerable  difference  in  regard  to  the  fuhiess  and  exartiiess 
of  the  ideas  conveyed-by  it  (*;  In  translation  from  one  lan;;usge 
tu  another  it  plainly  my]**  m  that  ideas,  wliich  have  a  gvnoral 
ivsembbuKC,  have  yet  i*«  ?tain  sftecial  differences  aooonliu'^  to 
the  depth  of  thought^  t]i<'  religion,  the  manners  and  cu-toma 
of  the  diiferent  nationb  it  is  as  hard  a  matter  to  onvey 
adt^qualely  in  tlie  Frpn« 'i  Ianguat;o  the  meaning  of  G<:iuaD 
philosophy  as  it  is  to  ex|  ii*fts  aiUH|iiately,  l*y  the  oorrespoiMling 

German  ^^tnls,  the  exa*  *   nieauin);  of  tli<*  French  namc>  for 
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different  shades  of  elegant  vice  or  elegant  cookeiy.  And  who- 
soever enters  upon  the  study  of  psychology  with  the  assumption 
that  an  idea  deemed  or  called  the  same  has  always  the  same 
constant  value  in  different  people  of  the  same  nation,  will  be  led 
into  the  vainest  errors  by  so  false  a  metaphysical  conception. 
Do  not  men  owe  most  of  their  errors  and  disputes  to  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  words? 
How  should  they,  indeed,  when  by  the  same  word 'is  frequently 
signified  an  idea  at  very  different  stages  of  its  evolution  ? 

It  remains  only  to  add  here,  that  the  successive  formation  of 
ideas  in  mental  development  and  the  progressive  complexity  of 
their  association  and  of  their  interaction  in  the  supreme  centres 
of  the  brain,  illustrate;^  as  do  the  development  of  the  spinal 
centres  and  the  development  of  the  sensory  centres,  an  increas- 
ing organic  specialization  in  the  relations  of  man  to  external 
nature  p  that  Yon  Baer^s  law  of  progress  from  the  general 
and  simple  to  the  special  and  complex  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
organic  development,  has  sway. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  exhibited  the  path  of  distribution  for 
the  energy  of  an  idea  when  it  does  not  pass  outwards  in  a  direct 
reaction  to  the  stimulus  from  without :  it  travels  from  cell  to 
cell  within  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres,  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  vefltction.  But  at  the  end  of  all  this  wandering  or  of  the 
various  transformations,  as  the  final  result  of  reflection,  there 
may  still  be  a  reaction  downwards,  and  consequent  outward 
activity  of  the  individual  T\^}ien  that  takes  place  it  is  votu 
tional  action:  the  will,* abstractly  speaking,  is  the  resultant  of 
the  complex  interaction  of  the  supreme  ganglionic  cerebral 
cells.  We  ascend  gradually  to  this  highest  manifestation  of 
force  by  tracing  upwards  the  fundamental  reaction  of  nerve-cell 
through  reflex  action,  sensori-niotor  action,  and  ideo-motor 
action:  in  our  knowledge  of  the  more  simple  phenomena  we 
have  a  guide  with  which  to  enter  on  the  study  of  those  which 
are  more  complex  and  obscure.  As,  however,  there  is  usually 
)»re8ent  in  tlie  action  of  will  .some  desire  of  a  good  to  be 
obtained,  or  of  aji  evil  to  be  sliunoed,  it  will  be  proper,  before 
i  onaidering  the  nature  of  volitii»n,  to  deal  with  the  emotions. 
Jo  them,  therefore,  shall  the  Aexi  chapter  be  devotedli 
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NOTES. 

>  {jk  127>— Tor  what  it  meuit  by  ionate  I  If  iniiAie  be  equivalent 
to  natmal,  thea  all  the  peroeptioiia  and  ideas  of  the  mind  moat  be 
allowed  to  be  innate  or  natoial,  in  whatever  lenae  we  take  the  latter 
worda,  whether  in  oppoaition  to  what  ia  unoommon,  artificial,  or  mira- 
eolooa.  If  bj  innate  he  meant  oontemporvy  to  oar  birth,  the  diapute 
•etms  to  be  frivoloas ;  nor  ia  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time 
thinking  b^gina,  whether  before^  at,  or  after  our  birth.  Again,  the 
won!  idM  aeema  to  be  oommonlj  taken  in  a  veiy  looee  aenae  bj  Locke 
and  others  as  standing  for  anj  of  oar  peroeptiona,  oar  sensations  and 
passion^  as  well  as  oar  thoughts.  Now,  in  this  sense,  I  should  desire 
to  know  what  ean  be  meant  by  asserting  that  self-love^  or  resentment 
of  i^joiies,  or  the  passion  between  the  sexes^  is  not  innate  t** — Humi, 

*  (p.  lS8)v— '^  I  cannot  bat  think  that  the  two  main  articles  of 
bdief  which  have  been  aet  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian— namely, 
the  Great  Spirit  or  Crsator,  and  the  Happy  Hunting-grounds  in  a  futnre 
woffM,^-are  the  results  of  missionary  toadiing,  the  work  of  the  Fathers 
Hennepin,  SCaiguette^  and  their  noble  army  of  martyred  Jesuit  fol* 
lowers*  •  •  •  •  The  3£anitou,  which  we  are  obliged  to  translate 
**S]»int,"  exiata  everywhere ;  they  believe  there  is  a  nianiiou  in  water, 
in  tifv,  in  stan,  in  grsas,  &c  ;  it  is  the  en^icnce  of  Fvtishiiui.  **  It  ia 
dooblfal  whether  theee  savages  ever  gra8|ied  the  idea  of  a  human  eouL** 
•  .  .  •  *^I  do  not  believe  that  an  Indian  of  the  plains  ever  became  a 
Christian*  He  most  fint  be  hnmanixt^l,  then  ci^nlimd,  and,  lastly, 
Chhstianiaed ;  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  I  doubt  hie  sur\iving  the 
opetmtioo."— TV  CiTjr  e/  tkt  SaimiM.  by  IL  F.  lluHon,  pi  133. 

*  {p.  128).— "There  it  no  other  act  of  mans  mind  thit  I  can 
nsat-mber,  naturslly  planted  in  him,  so  as  to  need  no  other  thing  in 
the  vxeidae  of  it,  hot  to  be  bom  a  mm  and  live  with  the  use  of 
his  t.ve  aaoaea.  Thoee  other  facnltiea  ot  which  I  shall  apeak  hj  and 
by,  a\d  which  aeem  pro|ier  to  man  onlv  are  acquired  and  increaaed 
by  •:  :dy  and  indnatiy,  and  of  moat  m«  u  learned  by  instruction  and 
diari:  Itna ;  and  proceed  all  from  tha  invi  ntion  of  word  and  apeech.*-* 
Uoa:  1.%  XmalAaa,  ch.  iiL 

^  •/*.  1S9X— **The  tx%K  eonsidemtion  I  have  upon  the  aiibject  of 
the  »•  uses  ia  that  I  maki*  a  donbt  whvt.or  or  no  man  be  fumisbed 
vitL  Jl  natnnl  ssnss^     1  see  sevecnl  aii  luals  viho  live  an  intirs  aud 
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perfect  life,  some  'without  sight,  others  without  hearing ;  who  knows 
whether  to  us  also,  one,  two,  three,  or  many  other  senses  may  not  be 
wanting  f  For  if  any  one  be  wanting,  our  examination  cannot  dis- 
cover  the  defect."  "  Tis  the  privilege  of  the  senses  to  be  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  discovery ;  there  is  nothing  beyond  them  that  can  assist  us 
in  exploration,  not  so  much  as  one  sense  in  the  discovery  of  another.**. . . 

'^  There  is  no  sense  that  has  not  a  mighty  dominion,  and  that  does 
not  by  its  power  introduce  an  infinite  number  of  knowledges.  If  we 
were  defective  in  the  intelligence  of  sounds,  of  harmony  and  of  the 
voice,  it  would  cause  an  unimaginable  confuaion  in  all  the  rest  of  our 
science ;  for,  besides  what  belongs  to  the  proper  efiect  of  every  sense, 
how  many  aiguments,  consequences,  and  conclusions,  do  wo  draw  to 
other  things,  by  comparing  one  sense  with  another  t  Let  an  under- 
standing man  imagine  human  nature  originally  produced  without  the 
sense  of  seeing,  and  consider  what  ignorance  and  trouble  such  a  defect 
would  bring  upon  him,  what  a  darkness  and  blindness  in  the  soul ;  he 
will  then  see  by  that  of  how  great  importance  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  the  privation  of  such  another  sense,  or  of  two  or  three,  should 
we  be  so  deprived,  would  be.  We  have  formed  a  truth  by  the  con- 
currence of  our  five  senses ;  but,  perhaps,  we  shouhl  have  the  consent 
and  contribution  of  eight  or  ten  to  make  a  certain  discovery  of  it  in  its 
essence."^^fo2n'AiONE'B  EuajfM. 

^  (p.  129). — It  would  appear  that  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  can 
only  act,  whether  by  means  of  idea  or  volitionaUy,  on  the  limbs  of  the 
opposite  side^  that  it  cannot  act  upon  the  limbs  of  the  same  side  of  the 
body.  Philipeaux  and  Vulpian  iignred  or  removed  portions  of  the 
left  homisphere  in  dogs.  All  of  them  are  said  to  have  exhibited  a 
■light  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  right  side^  and  moved  in  a  circle 
when  forced  to  move.  The  hemiplegia  was  slight^  though  evident,  for 
the  animals  supported  themselves  on  the  enfeebled  limbs.  But  was 
there  a  true  hemiplegia)  Was  not  the  paralysis  spurious,  and  due 
really  to  the  loss  of  intelligence  and  volition  in  the  damaged  hemi- 
sphere, so  that  the  animal  only  had  aensori-motor  power  left  on  that 
side  I  Accordingly,  as  the  left  side  continued  to  act  freely  under  the 
instigation  of  the  will  proceeding  Ikom  the  right  hemisphere,  while  tho 
left  d(  i>ended  on  sensori-motor  action  only,  or  on  ^yner^y  M-ith  the 
right  the  animal  was  made  to  move  in  a  circle. 

*  {j:  136X — *'llie  decay  of  sense  in  dkii  waking  is  not  the  decay 
of  the  motion  made  in  sense,  but  an  obscuring  of  it,  in  such  manner  as 
tho  li^'lit  of  the  sun  obscurvth  the  light  of  ilie  stars ;  which  stars  do  no 
less  exorcise  their  virtues,  by  which  they  arc  visible^  in  the  day  than  in 
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the  night  Bat  hecaa^e  among  many  atrokes  which  our  eyes,  eara, 
and  other  oigana  receive  from  external  hodies,  the  predominant  only  is 
aenaible;  therefore,  the  light  of  the  sun  being  predominant,  we  are 
not  affected  with  the  action  of  the  stars." — Lmathan^  ch.  vi. 

^  (71.  138). — "The  time  taken  np  in  performing  an  idea  is  likewise 
much  the  same  as  that  taken  up  in  performing  a  mascnlar  motion.  A 
moaician  can  press  the  keys  of  an  harpsichord  with  his  fingers  in  the 
order  of  a  tune  lie  has  been  accustomed  to  play  in  as  little  time  as  he 
can  ma  over  these  notes  in  his  mind.  80  we  many  times  in  an  hour 
eover  our  eyeballs,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  in  the  dark ;  henoe 
the  perception  or  idea  of  light  is  not  changed  for  that  of  darkness  in 
so  small  a  time  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  thaty  in  this  case,  the 
muaeular  motion  of  the  eyelid  is  performed  quicker  than  the  perception 
of  light  can  be  changed  for  that  of  darkness."— Zoonoaiuz,  vol.  L  p.  24. 

*  {p.  143). — ^  It  will  easily  appear  from  the  observations  here  made 
upon  words,  and  the  associations  which  adhere  to  them,  that  the  lan- 
guages of  different  ages  and  nations  must  bear  a  general  resemblanee  to 
each  other,  and  yet  have  considerable  particular  differonoes ;  whence  any 
one  may  be  translated  into  any  other,  so  as  to  convey  the  same  ideas 
in  general,  and  yet  not  with  perfect  precision  and  exactness.  They 
mutt  resemble  one  another  because  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which 
they  are  all  intended  to  express,  and  the  uses  and  exigencies  of  human 
lile,  tOfWhich  they  minister,  have  a  general  rcnemblanco.  But  then, 
as  the  bodily  make  and  genius  of  each  people,  the  air,  aoil,  and 
dinalfi^  eonimeroe,  arts,  science,  religion,  A*c.,  make  considerable 
dilKsieooea  in  different  ages  and  nation^  it  ia  natural  to  ex|>ect  that  the 
laagoafpss  aliould  have  proportionable  difference's  in  respect  of  earh 
otber.*"— HARTLET'a  Tfuw^  of  Utt  Uumam  iiimd,  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

**  Wherefore,  aa  men  owe  all  their  true  ratioeiiution  to  the  right 
vadefstaiiding  of  speech,  so  also  they  owe  their  errors  to  the  misundcr- 
standing  of  the  same ;  and  aa  all  the  ornaments  rf  philosophy  prococ<l 
only  from  roan,  so  from  man  alM>  is  derived  the  mjA}'  absurdity  of  false 
opiiiioiiSL  Fur  apeech  has  something  in  it  like  tt»  a  spiders  web  (as  it 
was  aaid  of  *V\  of  Solon's  lawn),  for  by  contexture  of  wonls  tender 
and  ddicate  uits  are  ensnared  and  stopped;  bu:  strong  wits  lireak 
eaaflj  throagli  them." — UoBBESy  vol.  L  p.  36. 
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CHA1>TER  VI. 


THE  EMOTIONS. 


MAN  is  patient  and  agent ;  he  suffers  certain  passions,  and 
does  certain  actions.  Passion  is  actual  suffering,  and 
depresses;  action  is  the  cure  for  suffering,  and  elevatea  A 
calm  delibetation  involves  an  equilibrium  between  suffering  and 
doing ;  but  in  so  far  as  an  idea  is  attended  with  some  feeling, 
whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  or  of  a  more  special  character, 
it  is  to  that  extent  emotional ;  and  if  the  feeling  preponderate, 
the  idea  is  obscured,  and  the  state  of  mind  is  then  called  an 
emotion  or  a  passion.  The  definite  fimn  of  the  idea  in  the 
material  substratum  is  obscured  or  partially  lost  in  the  agitation 
or  commotion  of  the  ner\'e  elements.  Strictly  speaking,  all  con- 
scious psychical  states  are,  at  ^x^i,  feelings ;  but,  after  having  been 
experienced  several  times,  they  arc  adequately  and  definitely 
CTganizedy  and  become  almost  automatic  or  indifferent  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  So  long  as  tlie  ideas  or  mental  states  are 
not  adequately  oi{;anized  in  correspondence  with  the  individual's 
external  relations,  more  or  less  feeling  will  attend  their  excita- 
tion :  they  will,  in  fact,  be  more  or  less  emotional.  Wlien  the 
equilibrium  between  the  subjective  and  objective  is  duly  estab- 
lished, there  is  no  j^assion,  and  there  is  but  little  emotion.  Q) 

It  has  been  sufliciently  evident,  up  to  the  present  point,  tliat 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  centres  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence in  respect  of  the  formation  of  the  80-c;iIled  mental 
fitculties,  and  of  tlie  manifestation  of  their  functions;  it  will 
now  be  seen  tliat  this  condition  is  of  still  more  manifest  im- 
poiiance  in  legarl  to  the  phenomena  of  the  emotions.  Eveiy 
one*s  experience  tiaches  him  that  an  idea  which  is  at  <me  time 
indifferent,  being  accompanied  by  no  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
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discomfort^  may,  at  another  time,  be  attended  by  some  feeling  of 
discomfort,  or  become  positively  painfuL  And  it  requires  no  very 
attentive  observation  of  men  to  discover  that  different  persons 
are  very  differently  affected  by  one  and  the  same  object,  and 
often  pass  very  different  judgments  upon  it  in  consequence.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  \re  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  dis- 
tinguishing men  by  the  difference  of  their  emotional  disposition, 
or  of  the  temper  of  their  minds,  and  of  speaking  accordingly  of 
one  man  as  timid ;  of  another  as  courageous ;  of  one  as  irritable, 
quick-tempered ;  of  another  as  even-tempered,  placid.  One  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  an  oncoming  insanity,  and  one  that  is 
almost  universally  present  as  the  expression  of  a  commencing 
deterioration,  howsoever  caused,  of  the  nervous  centres,  is  an 
emotional  disturbance,  upon  which  foUows  more  or  less  per- 
version of  judgment.  It  is  feeling,  or  the  affective  life,  tliat 
reveals  the  deep  essential  nature  of  the  man ;  for  it  expresses  the 
t«>ne  of  his  nerve  element,  which  again  is  the  result  of  its 
actual  constitution  or  composition,  inherited  and  acquired. 

The  first  occurring  obscr\'ation  is,  tliat  an  idea  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  impulses  or  strivings  of  the  individual,  to  self-ex- 
{lansion,  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  more  or  less  pleasure ; 
and  tliat  an  idea  which  betokens  individual  restriction,  wliich  is 
opixised  to  the  expansion  of  self,  is  attended  with  a  feeling  of 
more  or  less  discomfort  or  jiain.  As  the  oi^nic  germ  does, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  inherent  deve!oj>mental 
impulse,  incorporate  matter  from  without,  exhibiting  its  gratifi- 
cation by  its  growth,  and,  under  unfavourable  conditions,  does 
not  assimilate,  but  manifests  its  suffering  or  passion  by  its 
Jei-ay ;  so  likewise  the  ganglionic  ner>'«'-cell  of  the  hemi- 
spheres attests  by  a  ]ili*asant  emotion  the  furtherance  of  its 
df%*elopmont,  and  declart-s  by  a  painful  feeling  of  discomfort  the 
ri*5triction  or  injury  wliioh  it  suffers  fnim  an  unfavouraUa 
stimulnsw  Even  in  the  •  arliest  sensation,  therefore,  the  exitt- 
cnce  of  pain  or  pleasure  is  a  sort  of  obscure  judgment  on  its 
ad\mntage  or  disadvautag**  to  the  personality  or  self— «  jud;;ment 
in  which,  as  Herbart  ha>  observed,  the  subject  cannot  y*t  be 
se|«rated  from  the  preili<  ate  tliat  expresses  praise  or  blame.^ 


•  •fim  rrtbrO,  im  dM  iiiir  lUt  ViNKPnlcUla  alch  nodi   nldit  Ti>ti 
Pt-wlicaif.  diK*  IMIall  Oder  Tadrl  nigdriickt,  aondmi  Uf^t.^^IixaaAar. 
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Among  so  many  dangers,  then,  **  to  have  a  care  of  one's  self  is," 
in  the  words  of  Uobbes,  **  so  far  from  being  a  matter  scornfully 
to  be  looked  at,  that  one  has  neither  the  power  nor  wish  to  have 
done  otherwise.  For  every  man  is  desirous  of  what  is  good  for 
him,  and  shuns  what  is  evil,  but  chiefly  the  chiefest  x)f  natural 
evils,  which  is  death ;  and  this  he  doth  by  a  certain  impulsion 
of  nature,  no  less  than  that  whereby  a  stone  moves  downwards.**  (^ 
Children  and  savages  best  exhibit  in  a  naked  simplicity  the 
different  passions  that  result  fix)m  the  affection  of  self  by  what, 
when  painful,  is  deemed  an  ill ;  when  pleasurable,  a  good. 

[It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  stimulus,  which  in 
moderation  gives  rise  to  a  pleasant  idea,  or  rather  emotion,  will, 
when  too  prolonged  or  too  powerful,  produce  discomfort  or  pain, 
and  consequent  efforts  to  escape  from  it.  There  is  then  a  desire 
to  shun  the  stimulus,  like  as  one  altogether  noxious  is  shunned ; 
the  desire  becoming  the  motive  or  spring  of  action.  The  impulse 
in  such  case  is  described  as  desire,  because  there  is  consciousness 
of  it ;  but  it  is  without  doubt  the  equivalent  in  a  higher  kind  of 
tissue  of  that  effort  which  the  lowest  animal  organism  exhibits, 
without  consciousness,  in  getting  away  from  an  injurious  stimu- 
lus. In  both  instances  there  is,  in  tiiith,  the  display  of  the 
so-called  self-conservative  impulse  which  is  immanent  in  all 
living  matter — an  impulse  or  instinct,  which,  whatever  deeper 
facts  of  intimate  composition  may  be  connot<.*d  by  it,  is  the 
essential  condition  of  the  continued  existence  of  oiganic  element 
Such  reaction  of  oiganic  element  is  as  natural  and  necessaiy  as 
the  reaction  of  any  chemical  compound,  because  as  much  the  con- 
sequence of  the  properties  of  matter  thus  oiganically  combined. 
When  the  stimulus  to  a  heiuispherical  ner\*e-ccll  is  not  in 
sufficient  force  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  latter, — ^when,  in 
fact,  it  is  inadequate, — then  there  is  the  roaniiestation  of  aii 
affinity  or  attraction  by  the  nervous  centre,  an  outward  impulse, 
appetency,  or  striving,  which,  .M.:ain,as  it  occurs  in  consciousness, 
is  revealed  to  us  as  desire,  rraping,  or  appetite.  There  ia  no 
difference,  indeed,  as  Spinoz.t  observes,  between  apjietite  an<I 
desire,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  implies  consciousness ; 
desire  is  self-conscious  appetit(\  (^)  Because  we  have  an  appetit<' 
or  desire  for  something,  therefore  we  judge  it  to  be  good :  it 
certainly  is  not  because  a  tiling  is  judged  to  be  good  that  wo 
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have  an  appetite  or  desire  for  it  Here,  again,  there  is  an 
exact  correspondence  with  that  attraction,  impulse,  or  striving 
of  oi^ganic  element  towards  a  favourable  stimulus  nutnifested 
throughout  nature,  and  the  necessary  correlate  of  which  is  a 
repulsion  of  what  is  unfavourable.  Because  the  affinity  is 
exhibited  in  vital  structure,  we  are  prone,  when  observing  it^ 
to  transfer  our  own  states  of  consciousness  to  the  organic  element, 
and,  therefore,  to  represent  it  on  all  occasions  as  driving,  by 
means  of  a  self-conservative  impulse  or  instbct,  for  the  stimulus 
favourable  to  its  growth.  But  the  attraction  is  no  less  a  physical 
necessity  than  the  attraction  of  an  acid  for  an  alkali,  of  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  or  of  positive  for  negative  electricity;  if 
there  were  no  stimulus,  there  would  be  no  reaction  on  the  part 
of  tlie  organic  element ;  if  the  stimulus  were  in  iiy  urious  excess, 
or  otherwise  unfavourable,  there  must  be  disturbance  of  the 
statical  equilibrium,  and  a  reaction  of  repulsion ;  and  when  the 
stimulus  is  favourable  but  deficient,  the  reaction  is  evinced  in 
an  attraction  or  affinity  for  an  additional  amount^  like  as  a  non- 
tieutralixed  acid  will  take  up  more  alkali,  or  as  unsatisfied 
appetite  craves  more  nutriment  Now,  it  is  most  important 
that  we  do  not  allow  the  presence  of  consciousness  to  mislead  us 
as  to  w*hat  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  things  in  the  gan* 
glionic  cells  of  the  biaia  liens  aa  eUewhere,  healthy  oiganic 
element  manifests  its  fundxunental  properties,  pursuing  the  good, 
e^hewin.;  the  ill ;  and  consciousness  is  something'  superadded, 
but  which  nowise  abolishes  them.  The  striving  after  a  pleasing 
impression,  or  the  eflbrt  to  avoid  a  painful  one.  \»  at  bottom  a 
physical  conHcquence  of  the  future  of  the  ganglionic  cell  in  ita 
rrlation  to  a  crrtniii  stiiuulus  ;  and  the  reaction  or  d«  Mre  becomes 
the  nioCiv«*  of  a  ^I'licral  action  fin  the  port  of  the  individual  for 
the  puriN»Hc  of  satisfying  a  want,  or  of  nhunning  an  ilL    The 

•  ire  of  himself  no  man  in  good  li*-.dth  has  the  {wwct  of  neglect* 
:»g.  To  n-ase  t^trive  is  to  Ih.iu  to  «Iio,  physically,  morally^ 
.  udintdlcftually.l 

/it  b  obvious  t1i«*u,  not  only  hiu*  desires  become  the  motives 

•  raction,but  bow  they  are  gradually  evolvetl  into  thrir  complete 
t  rm  out  of  the  un^  onsciona  oigninc  app(*titt*s.  In  the  desire  of 
t'lc  adult  there  is  ni^oeasarfly  som-  sort  of  comepdvn  of  what  is 

•  Mivil,  though  it  i^  at  tiroes  a  not  very  definite  «»ne;  but  in 
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the  child,  a^  in  the  idiot,  we  freqiiently  witness  a  vague  restless- 
ness evincing  an  undefined  want  of,  or  desire  for,  something  of 
which  itself  is  unconscious,  hut  which,  when  obtained,  presently 
produces  quiet  and  satisfaction:  the  organic  life  speaks  out  with 
an  as  yet  inarticulate  utterance.  Most  striking  is  that  example 
of  the  evolution  of  organic  life  into  consciousness  which  is 
observed  at  the  time  of  puberty,  when  new  organs  come  into 
action ;  then  vague  and  ill-understood  desires  give  rise  to 
obscure  impulses  that  have  no  defined  aim,  and  produce  a  rest- 
lessness which,  when  misapplied,  is  often  mischievous :  the 
amorous  appetite  thus  first  declares  its  existence.  But  to  prove 
how  little  it  is  indebted  to  the  consciousness  which  is  a  natural 
subsequent  development,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  tliat  even 
in  man  the  desire  sometimes  attains  to  a  knowledge  of  its  aim, 
and  to  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  in  dreams  before  it  does  so  in  real 
life.  This  simple  reflection  might  of  itself  suffice  to  teach  psy- 
chologists how  far  more  fundamental  than  any  conscious  mental 
state  is  the  unconscious  mental  or  cerebral  life.  Given  an  ill- 
constituted  or  imperfectly  developed  brain  at  the  time  when  tlie 
sexual  appetite  makes  ita  a])pcarance,  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
None  other  than  that  which  happens  with  the  lower  animal, 
where  love  is  naked  lust,  and  the  sight  of  the  female  excites  a 
desiro  that  immcdiatclv  issues  in  unoontrollable  efforts  for  its 
gratification.  Given,  on  the  other  hand,  a  well  constituted  and 
naturally  developed  brain,  the  sexual  desire  undeigoes  a  complex 
development  in  consciousness :  from  its  basis  are  evolved  all 
those  delicate,  exalted,  and  beautiful  feelings  of  love  that  consti- 
tute the  store  of  the  poet,  and  play  so  great  a  part  in  human 
happiness  and  in  human  sorrow,  What,  however,  is  true  of 
these  particular  desires  is  true  of  all  our  desires :  it  may  be 
fitly  said,  with  Kicon,  '*  that  the  mhiJ  in  its  own  natun^  would 
be  temperate  and  staid,  if  the  affections,  as  winds,  did  not  put  it 
in  tumult  and  perturbation;"  or,  witli  Nova  is,  that  *Mife  is  a 
feverish  activity  excited  by  passion." 

^Viu*n  the  circumstances  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  tli<-  oiganic  element,  then  are  thi*v  most  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  latter;  and  a  steaWy  growth  of  it  fails  not  to 
testily  to  the  complete  harmony  of  tli«'  relations.  Or,  adopting 
the  language  proper  in  such  case  to  tin*  highest  relations  of  man. 
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there  18  an  equilibrium  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective, 
and  no  p&'^ion:  there  is  neither  n  painful  feeling  with  consequent 
desire  to  avoid  a  suflerin^i:,  nor  is  there  a  feeling  of  insufficient 
satisfaction  with  consequent  desire  to  increase  or  continue  an 
enjoyment;  but  a  steady  assimilation,  promoting  the  evolution  of 
idea,  goes  favourably  on  :  intellectual  development  is  then  most 
favourcML  As  there  is  no  outward  striving  or  craving  in  such 
case,  the  energ}'  of  the  response  to  the  stimulus  is  expended  in 
the  giowUi  of  the  idea  and  in  the  reaction  of  it  upon  other  ideas, 
— in  other  wonls,  in  intellectual  development  Conception  and 
desire,  therefore,  stand  in  a  sort  of  opposition  to  one  another, 
although  in  e%Try  mental  act  they  co-exist  in  greater  or  less 
relative  degree ;  in  every  conception  there  is,  or  has  once  been, 
as  previously  sniJ,  some  feeling;  and  again,  in  every  distinct 
desire  there  is  a  roneepiion  of  something  desired.  But  the  oppo- 
sition between  tliem  is  in  reality  a  matter  of  the  degree  of  for- 
mation of  the  idea  or  conception ;  for,  whatever  its  nature,  there 
is  always  more  or  less  feeling  with  it  when  first  experienced, 
m'hich,  however,  disappear)^  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  definitely 
orpini/.ed ;  and  e%'en  though  Sf>nie  little  feeling  or  desire  remains 
connected  with  the  id«*a,  it  mny  often  reniain  in  consciousness, 
or  only  moilify  reflection,  not  being  c»f  HuiUcient  di*gree  to  pass 
into  outward  ninnifi*staiion.  May  we  not  then  justly  affirm,  as 
ve  clc;ir1y  iN*n'i*ive.  that  the  intellectual  life  di>es  not  supply  tho 
motive,  or  impul:M.%  to  uction ;  that  th«t  understanding,  or  reason, 
is  not  the  caus<>of  our  outward  action*!,  but  that  the  dt^^ires  areT 
A  strung  desire  or  longing  for  a  certain  object  in  life  often  brings 
its  owit  aci*oinp1i>hmi>iit.  TIte  desire  is  the  ex]>rL*ssion  of  the 
individuurs  rhaniiter,  tiie  nianifi*fttationof  the  e<.si»ntial  sitlinities 
of  \\\<  nature ;  ac(*ordin;:ly  he  strives  uitli  all  IiIh  might  to  attain 
Qoto  the  aim  which  ho  sets  liefore  hiiu,  ami  pmliably  ^uoceeda 
eitlici  in  a  din*ct  oracircnitous  way.  i  bus  it  \>  that  aspirations 
are  of'.n  prophecies,  th<'  liarbingera  of  what  a  man  sliall  be  in  a 
condit  'in  to  perform.  ^feD  of  great  i(*asoning  powers,  on  the 
other  li  %nd.  are  notoriounly  not  unfre(|u<  utly  incapacitated  thereby 
fium  •  iieij^tic  action;  tliey  balance  nni  «»na  ao  nicely  that  no  one 
of  tli«  Ml  outweighs  another,  and  they  «  m  come  to  no  decision : 
with  :-.em,afl  with  Hamlet,  meditation  )»araIyHet  action.  In  fact, 
tbt  !••  wer  of  the  understanding  is  reflt*i  -  i ve  and  inhibitor}*,  being 
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exhibited  rather  in  the  hindrance  of  passion-prompted  action, 
and^in  the  guidance  of  our  impulses,  than  in  the  instigation 
of  conduct;  its  office  in  the  individual  as  in  the  race  is, 
as  Conite  observed,  not  to  impart  the  habitual  impulsion,  but 
deliberative.  {fV/ 

As  there  ftre  two  factors  which  go  to  the  production  of  an 
emotion — namely,  the  oiganic  element  and  the  external  stimulus 
— it  is  plain  that  the  character  of  the  emotional  result  will  not 
be  determined  only  by  the  nature  of  tiie  stimulus,  but  will 
depend  greatly  also  upon  the  condition  of  the  organic  element 
The  equilibrium  between  the  individual  and  his  surroundings 
may,  in  fact,  be  disturbed  by  a  subjective  modification,  or  an 
internal  commotion,  as  well  as  by  an  unwonted  impression  from 
without    When  some  bodily  derangement  has  affected  the  con- 
dition of  the  ceUs  of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  either  directly  or  by 
a  sympathetic  action,  then  an  idea  arising  is  accompanied  with 
certain  emotional  qualities,  though  it  is  an  idea  which,  in  health, 
is  commonly  indifferent;  just  as  when  a  morbid  state  of  an  organ 
of  sense,  or  of  its  sensory  ganglion,  renders  painful  an  impression 
which  in  health  would  be  indifferent  or  even  agreeable.    Every 
one's  experience  teaches  how  much  his  tone  of  mind  varies  ac- 
cording to  Ids  bodily  states.    The  drunken  man,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  his  degradation,  gets  absurdly  emotional;   and  the 
general  paralytica,  whose  supreme  nervous  centres  are  visibly 
degenerate,  is  cliaracteriscd  by  great  emotional  excitability,  as 
well  as  by  intelK^ctual  feebleness.    Tlie  general  feeling  of  well- 
being  which  results  from  a  healthy  condition  of  all  the  oigans  of 
the  body,  which  is  indeed  the  expression  of  a  favourably  pro- 
ceeding oiganic  life,  is  known  as  the  coetutsthesis,  and  is  some- 
times described  as  an  emotion:  but  it  is  not  trulv  an  emotion: 
it  is  the  body's  sensation  or  feeling  of  its  well-being,  and  marks 
a  condition  of  things,  therefore,  in  which  activity  of  any  kind 
will  be  pleasunilile — in  which  an  idea  that  arises  will    be 
pleasantly  emoti>nal,  not  otherwise  than  as  bodily  movement 
is  then  pleasural'le.    On  the  other  hand,  the  geiural  feeling  of 
discomfort  which  follows  upon  a  visceral  disturbance,  or  some 
other  cause,  is  a  t  nmlition  in  which  activity  of  any  kind  will  be 
rather  painful  than  otherwise;  there  is  a  restricted  or  hindered 
personality,  and  an  idea  arising  is  apt  to  be  gloomily  emotional 
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It  plainly  amonnts  to  the  same  thing,  whether  an  excessive 
stimnlos  acta  npon  nerve  element  when  in  a  stable  and 
healthy  state,  and  produces  suffering;  or  whether  a  natural 
stimulus  acts  upon  it  when  in  an  enfeebled  or  unstable  con- 
dition, and  similarly  gives  rise  to  suffering:  in  both  cases, 
there  is,  physically  speaking,  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  nervous  element^  or  a  resolution  of  it  into  lower  but 
more  stable  compounds ;  or,  psychologically  speaking,  there  is, 
in  both  cases,  an  idea  excited  which  is  attended  with  painful 
emotional  qualities — an  idea  unfavourable  to  individual  expan- 
sion. The  pain  which  is  occasioned  is  the  cry  of  oiganic  ele- 
ment for  deliverance.  The  greater  the  disturbance  of  nerve 
element^  however  produced,  the  more  unstable  is  its  state ;  and 
an  instability  of  it,  signifying,  as  it  does,  a  susceptibility  to  rapid 
molecular  or  chemical  retrograde  metamorphosis,  funibhes  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  the  production  of  emotion,  passion, 
or  commoiion,  as  the  term  was  of  old.  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
then,  how  it  is  that  great  emotion  is  exceedingly  exhausting— 
for  the  same  reason,  in  fact,  that  repeated  electrical  dischaiges 
by  the  gymnotus  or  torpedo  produce  exhaustion ;  it  i&  easy  to 
perceive,  also,  timt  whatever  cause,  moral  or  physical,  works  an 
exhausting  or  depressing  effect  upon  an  individual,  inclines  him 
to  become  emotionoL 

The  original  nature  of  nerve  element  is,  howevor,  as  nothing 
in  the  determination  of  the  spei-ial  character  <»f  the  higher 
emotions^  compaieil  with  its  aeqnirtd  nature  as  this  has  been 
slowly  oiganized  by  education  and  in  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Ufa  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether 
an  emotion  is  merely  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  ncctimpanying 
a  particular  idea ;  wheUier,  for  example,  benevolence  is  n(»thing 
more  than  the  pleasant  feeling  that  accfmipanio>  the  idea  of 
aecomplishing  the  i:ood  of  another,  nialice  the  feeliiiL'  that  attends 
the  idea  of  iiyuriiig  another,  and  so  on.  Rut  tl.'re  is  soma 
danger  hero  of  lieing  confused  or  misled  by  words  :  it  certainly 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  something  in  the  < motion  more 
•pet-ial  tlian  the  g*  neral  feeling  either  of  pleasure  <•!  pain:  such 
feeling  is  present,  no  doubt,  Imt  it  does  not  determiip-  the  special 
character  of  the  nnotion;  it  is  something  supenided,  which 
detenmnes  only  (lie  agreeableness  or  disagreeaM*  !ieM  of  the 
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emotion.    It  is,  in  reality,  the  specific  character  of  the  idea 
which  determines  the  specific  character  of  the  emotion ;   and 
accordingly  emotions  are  as  many  and  various  as  ideas.(^)    And 
it  has  been  before  shown  that  the  character  of  the  idea  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  impression  from  without,  and  by  the 
nature,  as  it  has  been  modified  by  a  life  experience,  of  the 
reacting  nervous  centre:  this  now  containing  an  organization 
of  ideas  as  its  acquired  nature,  or  as  the  expression  of  its  due 
development.     How  difficult  it  is  to  explain  matters  from  a 
psychological  point  of  %dew,  is  easy  to  perceive;  while  we 
are  considering  the  relation  of  emotion  to  idea,  they  are  both 
concomitant    effects  of  a  deeper  Ijing  cause.    As  there  are 
subjective  sensations,  so  also  are  there  subjective  emotional 
states.     It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments, the  internal  reacting  centre  and  the  external  impression, 
whether  in  a  given  case  we  shall  have  a  definite  idea  with  little 
or  no  emotional  quality,  or  whether  we  shall  have  the  emotional 
quality  so  marked  that  the  idea  is  almost  lost  in  it.    The  hemi- 
spherical cells  are  confessedly  not  sensitive  to  ]Kiin ;  but  they 
have  a  sensibility  of  their  own  to   ideas,  and  the  sensibility 
which  thus  declares  the  manner  of  their  affection  is  what  we 
call  emotional.     And  as  there  may  lie  a  hyperaesthesia  or  an 
aniestliesia  of  sense,  so  also  there  may  be  a  hypcrsesthesia  or  an 
anaesthesia  of  ideas.    Certainly  there  do  not  appear  to  be  satis- 
factory grounds  cither  in  i)sycliology  or  physiolog}*  for  supposing 
the  nervous  centres  of  emotion  to  be  distinct  from  those  of  idea. 
IAs  we  justly  speak  of  the  toit  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  the 
vbrlAtions  of  which  its  functions  are  so  much  affected,  so  we 
may  fairly  also  s])eak  of  a  mental  or  psychical  to>ic,  the  tone  of 
the  supreme  nervous  centres,  the  variations  of  wliich  so  greatly 
affect  tlie  charact^^r  of  the  mental  states  that  8ui)er\'ena    And 
as  it  ap|>eared  when  ti^ating  of  the  spinal  cord  that,  apart  from 
its  original  nature  and  accidental  causes  of  disturbance,  ilie 
tone  of  it  was  determined  by  the  totality  of  impressions  made 
upon  it,  and  of  motor  reactions  t  liereto,  which  had  been  oiganiicd 
in  its  constitution  as  faculties ;  so  with  regard  to  the  supreme 
centres  of  our  mental  life,  from  the  residua  of  {last  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actions,  which  liave  been   oiganized  as  mental 
faculties,  there  results  a  certain  psychical  tone  in  each  indi- 
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vidua].  This  is  the  basia  of  the  iudividaars  conception  of  the 
tgo — ^the  afiectiona  of  which,  therefore,  best  reveal  his  real 
nature — a  conception  whicli,  so  far  from  being,  as  is  often  said, 
fixed  and  unchanging,  undergoes  gradual  change  with  the 
cliange  of  the  individual's  relations  as  life  proceeds.  Who- 
soever candidly  reflects  upon  the  striking  modification,  or  rather 
evolution,  of  the  ego,  which  happens  at  the  time  of  puberty 
both  in  men  and  women,  will  surely  not  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  the  self  may  imperceptibly  but  surely  change  through 
lifa  The  education  and  experience  to  which  any  one  is  sub- 
jected likewise  modify,  if  less  suddenly,  not  less  certainly,  the 
tone  of  his  character.  By  constantly  blaming  certain  actions 
and  praising  certain  others  in  their  children,  parents  are  able  so 
to  form  their  character  that^  apart  from  any  reflection,  these 
shall  ever  in  after  life  be  attended  with  a  certain  pleasure; 
ihoee,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  certain  pain.  Experience 
proves  that  the  customs  and  religions  of  different  nations  differ 
most  widely ;  what  one  nation  views  as  crime  another  praises  as 
virtue ;  what  one  nation  glorifies  in  as  a  l(^itimate  pleasure, 
another  reprobates  as  a  shameful  vice :  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
crime  or  vice  that  has  not  been  exalted  into  a  religious  observ- 
ance by  one  nation  or  other  at  one  period  or  other  of  the  world's 
history.  The  pmyer  of  the  Thug  was  a  homicide,  his  sacrifice  a 
corpse.  How  much,  then,  is  the  moral  feeling  or  conscience 
Iiendent  upon  the  due  educational  development  of  the  mind  !(*) 

The  manner  in  which  music  affects  some  people,  producin] 
lively  feeling  of  immediate  pleasure,  calming  mental  agitation 
and  exalting  the  mental  tone,  and  thereby  indirectly  much 
affecting  mental  activity,  affords  an  excellent  example  of  a 
marked  effect  u{>on  the  psychical  tone  by  physical  agency; 
it  might  be  adduced,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  attest  the  oor- 
jioreal  nature  of  the  process.  Such  sentiments  as  the  love  of 
wile  and  the  love  of  children,  various  as  they  arc  in  kind  and 
degree  in  different  persons,  are  not  definite  emotions  so  much 
as  the  general  tone  of  feeling  n^ulting  from  certain  relations  in 
life;  they  represent  a  mental  state  in  which  ideas  in  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  laind  will  be  at  t«*nded  with  a  pleasant  emotion, 
and  discordant  ideas  with  a  painful  emotion,  just  as  hannony  in 
music  produces  pleasura  and  di-cord  produces  paiit    S<.>  also  of 
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the  gentle  feeling  of  social  propriety,  which  is  easily  recognised 
in  one  who  has  it,  and  the  absence  of  which  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, is  indeed  made  more  evident  by  the  pretence  of  it; 
there  is  not  a  definite  emotion,  but  a  disposition  or  tone  of 
mind  with  which  certain  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  har- 
monize so  as  to  occasion  pleasure.  The  refreshing  and  invi- 
gorating influence  of  some  writers  does  not  depend  so  much 
on  the  actual  sense  of  the  M'ords  as  upon  the  tone  of  mind 
produced  by  them.  Again,  the  higher  aesthetic  feelings  are 
without  question  the  result  of  a  good  cultivation,  conscious 
development  having  imperceptibly  become  a  sort  of  instinctive 
endowment,  a  refinement  to  which  vulgarity  of  any  kind  will  be 
repugnant;  they  are  the  bloom  of  a  high  culture,  and,  like  the 
ccensethesis,  represent  a  general  tone  of  mind  which  cannot  be 
described  as  definite  emotion,  but  in  which  certain  ideas  that 
arise  will  have  pleasant  emotional  qualities.  Beflect,  again,  on 
the  powerful  effects  which  the  aspects  of  nature  produce  upon 
philosophic  minds  of  the  highest  order.  The  vague  mysterious 
feelings  which  such  minds  have,  as  instinctive  expressions  of 
their  fellowship  with  nature,  thrills  of  that  harmonious  sympathy 
with  events  whereby  they  are  transix)rted  with  an  indefinite 
feeling  of  joy  in  view  of  certain  of  her  glories,  or  oppressed  by 
a  dim  presentiment  of  evil  under  different  relations — these  are 
vague  psycliical  feelings  that  in  reality  connote  the  highest  intol* 
lectual  acquisition;  they  are  the  consummate  inflorescence  of 
the  highest  psychical  development,  the  supreme  harmonies  of 
the  most  exalted  psychical  tona  Q) 

It  is  most  necessary  clearly  to  realise  how  much,  not  the  cere- 
bral centres  only,  but  the  whole  system  of  bodily  nerves,  ai^ 
concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  the  emotional  lifcpTlie  beatini.'s 
of  the  heart,  the  movements  of  respiration,  the  expressions  of  the 
countenance,  the  pallor  of  fear,  or  the  flush  of  anger,  and  the 
effects  upon  idl  the  secretions  and  upon  nutrition — all  these  evince 
with  certainty  that  the  organic  life  participates  essentially  in  tbe 
manife8tati«  ^ii  of  emotion.  Biffore  definite  pat  lis  of  association  of 
ideas,  and  groups  of  ideas,  have  been  oiganisod  through  culture 
and  experience,  every  emotion  tends  to  react  directly  outwards, 
either  upon  t  he  otgan.s  of  the  organic  life  or  upon  the  instruments 
of  the  aninwil  life.    In  ohildrrii  and  savages  simple  pmotion.oi  ar«» 
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obicrvably  easily  excited^  and  as  readily  manifested  in  ontwaid 
display ;  it  is  only  when  a  strong  chaiacter  has  been  fashioned 
that  the  power  exists  to  retain  the  emotional  energy  within  the 
sphere  of  the  intellectual  life ;  and  even  in  the  strongest  character 
it  sometimes  happens  that  an  emotion,  too  powerful  or  too  sud- 
denly excited,  will  escape  control  It  has  now  been  sufficiently 
demonstimted,  by  observation  and  experiment,  that  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  does  exercise  an  influence  over  the  ganglia  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  life ;  and  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  physiological  observation,  therefore, 
to  admit  that  the  commotion  in  the  nerve  element  of  the  supreme 
centres,  which  an  emotion  implies,  will  affect  the  nervous  centres 
of  the  organic  life,  and  through  them  the  oiganic  movements,  or 
the  more  intimate  processes  of  nutrition.*  In  fact,  the  experi- 
ments of  Pflttger,  Bernard,  and  others,  on  the  influence  of  tlie 
oerebro-spinal  s}'stcm  over  the  small  arteries;  and  those  of 
Lister,  on  the  movement  of  the  pigment  granules  in  the  stellate 
cells  of  the  frog's  skin, — may  be  said  to  have  exjierimentally 
demonstrated  what  has  long  been  popularly  observed  of  the 
manner  of  action  of  the  emotions.  A  joyous,  boi)efttI,  enthu- 
siastic feeling  has  an  enlivenitfg  influence  on  the  bodily  life : 
when  moderate,  producing  a  quiet,  equable  effect ;  but  when 
livdy  giving  rise  to  more  evident  results,  as  brilliancy  of  the 
ejea»  an  accelerated  pulse,  increased  warmth,  and  an  inclination 
to  laogh  or  sing.  Though  a  moderate  stimulation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal ^'stem  appean  tu  favour  or  inrroase  the  action  of  the 
oiganic  centres,  yet  it  admits  of  no  question  that  an  exci'ssive 
irritation  of  the  higher  centres  produces  an  inhiUtoiy  effect  upon 
their  functions ;  wherein,  again,  we  may  perceive  a  sullicient 
rsaeon  of  the  disease  in  an  organ  which  U  sometimes  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  depressing  passion,  esp^ciaUy  of  depression  in 
its  hig)i4*st  degree-*hoiielessness.t     Aod  because  the  weak 
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oigan  is  ever  the  sufferer,  because  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  weak 
is  to  be  miserable,  the  effect  of  a  passion  is  generally  experienced 
in  his  affected  organ  by  one  who  is  the  subject  of  any  local 
idiosyncrasy ;  it  more  easily  sympathises  with  the  centric  com- 
motion. Passion,  in  its  essential  nature,  really  betokens  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  nervous  system ;  and  a  great  disposition 
to  passion  means  a  great  disposition  to  such  sympathy.  It  is 
true  that,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  elective  affinity  and  of  culti- 
vation, the  effects  of  an  emotion  are  usually  limited  to  a  certain 
group  of  muscles,  or  to  some  other  definite  activity ;  but  the 
less  the  culture,  the  more  general  are  the  visible  effects  of 
emotion  or  passion :  in  the  idiot  an  explosion  of  passion  is 
sometimes  an  explosion  of  convulsions. 

•  But  there  is  another  important  consideration  with  regard  to 
our  emotions.  When  we  fix  the  countenance  in  the  expression, 
or  the  body  in  the  attitude,  which  any  passion  naturally  occa- 
sions, it  is  most  certain  that  we  acquire  in  some  degree  that 
passion.  In  fSact,  as  we  complete  our  intellectual  activity  by 
the  participation  of  the  sensory  centres,  thereby  rendering  our 
abstract  ideas  definite  through  a  sensory  representation  of  them, 
so  in  our  emotional  life  any  particular  passion  is  rendered  stronger 
and  more  distinct  by  the  existence  of  those  Ixxlily  states  which 
it  naturally  produces^  and  which  in  turn,  when  otherwise  pro- 
duced, tend  to  engender  it  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  each 
passion  which  is  special  in  kind  has  its  special  bodUy  expres- 
sion ;  this  being  truly  an  essential  part  of  it.  M  r.  Braid  found, 
by  experiment  on  patients  whom  he  had  put  in  a  state  of  hyp^ 
notism,  that  by  inducing  attitudes  of  body  natural  to  certain 
passions  he  could  excite  those  i);ission&  We  iK*rceive,  then, 
huw  close  is  the  sympathy  or  coimexion  between  the  bodily 
system  and  the  emotional  or  affective  life,  which  supplies  the 
habitual  impulsion  to  action ;  while  the  intellect  mil  life  wliich, 
as  deliberative  or  regulative,  controls  and  directs  the  activity  of 
the  individual,  hus  the  closest  relations  with  the  senses.  From 
want  of  attention  to  the  essential  intervention  of  tlu^  whole  of  the 
bodily  in  the  mental  life — a  neglect  springing  from  the  unjustifi- 
able contempt  of  the  body  inherited  from  the  thoologists — ^the 
physical  expressi<ais  of  our  mental  states  have  not  l>een  properly 
studied.   As  the  Indian  savage  surely  tracks  the  r*»otsteps  of  his 
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enemy  where  the  uneducated  European  eye  can  see  no  trace ;  or 
as  the  American  himter,  by  careful  attention  to  the  appearances 
of  the  trees,  guides  himself  safely  through  pathless  forests  in 
which  the  greatest  philosopher  would  lose  his  way  and  perish ; 
80  it  is  probable  that  any  competent  observer  who  devoted 
himself  to  study  scientifically,  with  patient  care  and  sedulous 
attention,  the  manners  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  the  different 
expressions  of  their  features  and  of  their  actions,  might  discover 
a  certain  clue  to  their  character,  and  often  be  able  to  read  off 
with  ease  their  feelings  and  desires.  It  was  the  recognition  of 
the  intimate  connexion  and  mutual  reaction  between  the  pas- 
sions and  the  bodily  life  that  moved  Bichat  to  locate  them 
as  the  ancients  did,  and  in  common  language  is  now  sometimes 
done,  in  the  organs  of  the  organic  life.  But  although  there  was 
in  this  view  the  just  acknowledgment  of  a  truth,  it  was  only 
of  part  of  a  truth ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  not  the  organs  of  the 
oiganic  life  only,  but  those  also  of  the  animal  life,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  expression  and  production  of  passion ;  and,  in  the 
second  place  the  feelin;;  of  the  passion  unquestionably  takes 
place  in  the  brain.  It  is  the  display  of  its  oig:uiic  sym- 
pathies. Consequently  it  is  found  that,  as  the  effect  of  a 
depressing  iiassion  in  felt  by  the  victim  of  a  loc*al  idiosyn- 
crasy in  his  weak  oigan,  so  inversely  the  effect  i»f  a  weak 
or  diseased  oigan,  U  felt  in  the  brain  by  an  initability  or 
disptisition  to  pas.*^ion,  a  disturbance  of  the  psychical  tone. 
The  phenomena  of  insanity  furnish  the  best  illustrations  of 
this  sympathetic  interaction. 

Tlie  study  of  disordered  emotions  will  naturally  find  a  place 
afterwards,  when  we  come  to,  treat  «»r  the  patholo*;}'  of  mind. 
8affii*e  it  here  to  say  that  disordered  emotion  may  act  upon  the 
animal  life,  the  or<::uiic  life,  and  the  intellectual  lil'i*.  It  may 
grave  itself  in  tlie  lineaments  of  the  countenance,  or  declare 
itself  in  the  habit  ^f  the  body;  it  may  initiate  or  aggravate 
oiganic  disease,  pro* lacing,  according  to  its  duration,  a  transient 
or  lasting  deimngeni«*ut,  and  it  may  temporarily  obsiure,  or  i)er- 
mancntly  vitiate,  tin*  intelligenca  AVhen  Uie  eiiH>tions  are 
disoitlered,  as  they  are  particularly  in  some  forms  <•!  insanity, 
and  };eiienilly  at  the  lommencement  of  insanity,  plea-uie  is  felt 
fiom  fil»je<!ts  and  c\'  uts  which  slioul<l  naturally  excin*  pain,  or 
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pain  from  causes  which  should  naturally  occasion  pleasure  in 
a  healthy  mind :  scenes  of  disorder,  excess,  and  violence,  are 
grateful  to  the  perverted  feelings ;  order  and  moderation  irri- 
tating and  repugnant. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  if 
something  were  now  said  of  the  difference  between  passion  and 
emotion,  inasmuch  as  the  terms  have  hitherto  been  used  almost 
indifferently.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  necessary  in  dealing 
only  with  their  general  nature,  which  is  fundamentally  the  same ; 
every  so-called  emotion,  when  carried  to  a  certain  pitch,  becomes 
a  veritable  passion.  If  it  were  thought  well  to  distinguish  them 
in  a  special  analysis  of  the  particular  emotions,  as  it  doubtless 
would  be,  the  ground  of  diistinction  would  be  in  the  egoistic  or 
aiiruistic  character  of  them — names  by  which  Ck>mte  distinguishes 
respectively  those  feelings  which  have  entire  reference  to  self 
and  those  which  have  reference  to  the  good  of  others.  Spinoza, 
whose  admirable  account  of  the  passions  has  never  yet  been, 
and  certainly  will  not  easily  be,  surpassed,  only  recognises  three 
primitive  passions,  on  the  basis  of  which  all  others  are  founded — 
joy,  sorrow,  and  desire,  (a)  Desire,  he  says,  is  the  very  nature 
or  essence  of  the  individual,  whence  it  is  that  the  joy  or  sorrow 
of  each  individual  differs  from  that  of  another  as  the  nature  or 
essence  of  one  differs  from  that  of  another.  Qi)  Joy  is  the  passiige 
from  a  less  degree  of  perfection  to  a  greater  degree  of  (terfcc- 
tion,  and  accompanies,  therefore,  all  actions  that  are  called  yood, 
ic)  Sorrow  is  the  passage  from  a  greater  degi^e  of  perfection  to 
a  less  degree  of  perfection,  and  accompanies  all  acts  that  are 
called  evil.  It  will  easily  be  understood,  from  what  has  lieen 
already  said,  how  much  the  particular  character  of  a  passion 
v/ill  de])end  upon  the  education ;  how,  according  to  the  difference 
cf  his  e<lucation  and  circumstances,  one  man  may  repent  bitterly 
of  an  act  of  which  another  lK)asts  exultantly. 

Here,  again,  it  is  rendeitMl  evident  how  impossible  it  is  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  the  emotions  by  considering  them  only 
as  accomplished  facts,  and  grouping  them  according  to  their 
cliaracters  as  we  ohserve  thorn  in  the  adult  of  ordinary  culti- 
vation. We  are  driven  by  the  psychological  method  to  study 
emotion  under  hopeless  disadvantage ;  for  we  are  constrained  to 
examine  the  complexity  of  an  advanced  development  instetid  of 
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following  up,  as .  is  the  tnie  method,  the  genesis  of  emotion  or 
the  plan  of  its  development    In  Uie  classification  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  study  of  its  plan  of  development  is  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  only  valid  method  of  determining  the  true  rela- 
tions between  one  animal  and  another :  in  like  manner  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena  of  mind  cannot  be  rightly  grounded 
except  on  an  analysis  of  their  development.    Whosoever  aspires 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  emotions  should  devote  him* 
self,  then,  to  a  careful  investigation  of  their  simplest  manifesta- 
tions in  tlie  higher  members  of  the  animal  kingdom;  to  the 
study  of  the  different  grades  of  their  evolution  in  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  person,  in  the  child  and  the  adult,  the  woman 
and  the  man,  the  idiot  and  him  who  is  in  his  right  mind ;  to 
the  patient  delineation  of  their  special  bodily  expressions ;  and 
should  patiently  unfold  tliat  progressive  specialization  and  in- 
creasing complexity  which  prevail  here  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  organic  development.    Like  as  ideas  are  blended,  or 
coalesce,  and  connected  in  groups  and  series  so  that,  by  complex 
development,  a  character  is  formed,  so  arc  iXiefedings  belonging 
to  the  ideas  and  the  desires  accompanying  them  blended  and 
grouped  in  a  corresponding  complexity,  and  inclinations  or  dis- 
inclinations of  every  variety  and  complexity  are  thus  fonned  as 
a  part  of  the  clinracter.    Again,  the  desire  natunilly  attaching 
ii>  a  certain  aim  is  often  tmnsfeiTed  alter  a  time  to  the  means 
by  which  tliat  aim  is  attained,  so  that  there  ensue  in  this  way 
iiumifold  sccondaiy  formations :  the  end  of  wealth  is  to  give 
enjoyment  and  comfort ;  but  how  often  does  a  ivission  for  the 
means  oversway  the  end!    By  looking  to  a  desirable  end,  an 
act  naturally  ver}'  distasteful,  but  which  is  necessuiy  as  means, 
may,  by  habituation,  be  rendereil  indiflVrent  or  even  pleasing; 
and  some  consommate  scoundrels  are  thus  gradually  fashioned^ 
themselves  unaware  of  the  grievous  issue  in  which  nuiuy  slight 
I  tfects  liavo  iu8eni«ibly  culuiinHteii  * 

*  AVm9  ftf^mU  /nit  tHrpimimm$  is  n-nlh  tlir  ex|trp«»ioii  of  tlie  i*hrMcal  iiatiir* 
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As  it  is  in  the  individual,  so  it  is  through  generationa    The 
internal  organic  adaptations  which  take  place  in  correspondence 
with  differences  in  the  external  conditions  of  existence,  are 
-sometimes  observedly  propagated  through  generations,  and  that 
which  was  a  conscious  acquisition  in  the  parent  becomes  more 
or  less  an  innate  endowment  of  the  offspring.     It  seems  to 
admit  of  little  doubt  that  this  law  works  in  the  improvement 
of  the  human  brain  in  the  course  of  generations :  as  those  who 
migrate  from  their  native  land  to  other  and  different  climes 
do  in  course  of  time  endow  their  progeny  with  an  inherent 
adaptability  to  the  new  conditions,  so  that  they  do  not  perish, 
but  flourish  in  them ;  or  as  the  young  fox  or  young  dog  inherits 
as  an  instinct  the  cunning  which  its  ancestors  have  slowly  ac- 
quired by  experience ;  so  the  records  which  are  available  prove 
that  the  brain  of  man  has  nndeigone  considerable  develop- 
ment in  the  course  of  generations.    Between  the  inborn  moral 
nature  of  the  well-constituted  civilized  person  and  the  brutal 
nature  of  the  lowest  savage,  all  question  of  education  and  culti- 
vation put  aside,  the  difference  as  a  physical  fact  is  not  less 
than  that  which  often  exists  between  one  species  of  animal 
and  another.     The  exalted  ideas  of  justice,  virtue,  mercy — 
which  are  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  true  civilization,  and 
which  the  lowest  savage  has  not — do,  iiithout  doubt,  add  some- 
thing to  the  nervous  endowment  of  succeeding  generations ;  not 
only  is  there  in  their  constitution  the  potentiality  of  such  ideas, 
which  there  is  not  in  the  lowest  savage,  but  there  is  generated 
an  instinctive  quality  of  mind,  an  excellent  tone  of  feeling, 
which  rebels  against  injustice  of  any  kind;  there  is  formed  the 
I      potentiality  of  a  so-called  moral  sense.    Thus  it  is  that  the  indi- 
I       vidual  ri«^htly  developing  in  his  generation  is,  by  virtue  of  the 
I       laws  of  hereilitiiry  action,  ordaining  or  determining  what  shall 
be  pre-ordained  or  pre-determined  in  tlie  original  nature  of  the 
I       indivilual  of  a  future  age.    But  arc  we  then  to  lose  sight  of 
the  I'liysical  aspect  of  this  developin*  iit?    Certainly  not:  the 
moral  feeling  betokens  an  improved  'iuality,  or  higher  kind  of 

•  *  •  • 

Tlmt  she  unawares  !■  catight  in  hU  •  nibraoe. 

And  tho*  deflowrn^  and  thralled  n-  iv^ht  feels  her  fbal  disgraceu" 

Stanza  o/OiiUrt  •(><  qooted  lij  Colerid^'e  in  his 

/'^^''ji-ftphia  LUerufia. 
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nerve  element,  wbicb  ensues  in  the  conrse  of  a  due  develop- 
ment,  and  which  may  easily  again  be  disturbed  by  a  slight 
physical  disturbance  of  the  nervous  element  In  the  exaltation 
of  mankind  through  generations,  in  the  progress  of  humanization, 
80  to  speak,  this  height  of  excellence  is  reached :  in  the  dete- 
rioration or  degeneration  of  mankind,  as  exhibited  in  the  down- 
ward course  of  insanity  proceeding  through  generations,  one  of 
the  earliest  evil  symptoms  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  tlie  loss 
of  this  virtue — the  destruction  of  the  moral  or  altruistic  feeling. 
Insane  persons  are  entii'ely  wrapped  up  in  self,  though  the  self-  « 
feeling  may  take  many  guises. 

Tlie  intimate  and  essential  relation  of  emotions  to  the  ideas, 
which  they  equal  in  number  and  variety,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  law  of  progress  from  the  general  and  simple  to  the 
special  and  complex  prevails  in  their  development  If  such 
relation  were  not  a  necessary  one,  it  would  still  be  possible 
from  a  consideration  of  the  emotions  themselves  to  display  that 
manner  of  e\'olution.  And  the  recognition  of  this  increasing 
specialisation  and  complexity  in  the  function  compels  us  to 
assume  a  corresponding  development  in  the  delicate  organi- 
zation of  the  ner\'ou.^  structure,  although  by  reason  of  the 
im])orfection  of  our  moans  of  invest i^t  ion  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  tnue  a  process  of  such  delicacy  in  these  inmost  recesses  to 
which  our  senses  have  not  gained  entrance. 


KOTEa 

'  (p.  148)i — '^Xotre  fimo  Cut  certaincs  actions  ct  souilre  cerUdncs 
doD«;  Mvoir:  en  taut  qu'elle  a  das  id<'e8  adiqiuiteSy  ello  (ait  oer- 
IttDcn  actions ;  ct  en  tant  qu*clle  a  das  i Jt'cs  inadi't|uatci^  ello  soofiM 
esilainvs  pMsions." — Spinoza,  Df$  Pauioh^  Prop.  L 

*  (/'.  150).— >*' Among  oo  many  dangers,  therefore,  as  the  natural  IttsU 
of  m«ii  do  daily  threaten  each  other  withal,  to  have  a  care  of  one's  self 
is  so  tUr  from  being  a  matter  aoomflilly  to  be  lookc<l  upon,  that  one 
has  iM  ither  the  power  nor  wiih  to  have  'lone  otherwiae.  For  evciy 
nan  :«  desirous  of  what  Lb  good  for  hbi,  and  ahuutf  what  is  evil,  bat 
cfaiell  V  the  chiefest  of  natural  evil%  whicli  ia  death :  and  this  he  doth 
by  a  ^'crtain  impoliion  of  nature,  no  \e^  than  that  whereby  a  atone 
■ovt*^  dowBwaida**— UonBB^  voL  iL  p.  8. 
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.  '  (p.  150). — ''Le  d&ir,  c'est  Tapp^tit,  a7ec  conscience  de  loi-m^me. 
n  risulte  de  tout  cela  que  ce  qui  fonde  Teffort^  le  vouloir,  rapp6tit,  le 
ddsir,  oe  n'est  pas  qu'on  ait  jug^  qu*une  chose  est  bonne :  mais,  au 
contraiie,  on  juge  qu'une  chose  est  bonne  par  cek  m^uie  qu'on  y 
tend  par  Teffort^  le  vouloir,  Tapp^tit^  le  desir." — Spinoza,  Dei  Passions, 
SchoL  to  Prop.  iz. 

*  (p.  154). — '*  But  we  must  frankly  admit,  on  consideration,  that  the 
political  rule  of  intelligence  is  hostile  to  human  progression.  Mind  must 
tend  more  and  more  to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs ;  but  it  can 
never  attain  it,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  oiganism,  in  which 
the  intellectual  life  is  the  feeblest  part ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the 
real  office  of  mind  is  deliberative ;  that  is,  to  moderate  the  material 
preponderance,  and  not  to  impart  its  habitual  impulsion." — Ooxte^ 
PosUive  Pkilosopfip,  vol.  iL  p.  240. 

*  (jK  156). — "For  it  is  not  his  disputations  about  pleasure  and  pain 
that  can  satisfy  this  inquiry ;  no  more  than  he  who  should  generally 
handle  the  nature  of  light  can  be  said  to  handle  the  nature  of  par- 
ticular colours ;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  to  the  particular  affections 
as  light  is  to  particular  colours." — Bacon,  De  Augment  ScienL 

"Autant  il  y  a  d'esp^ce  d*objets  qui  nous  affectent,  autant  il  faut 
reconnaltse  d'espices  de  joie,  de  tristesse,  et  de  d^sir ;  et  en  g^ndral 
de  toutes  les  passions  qui  sent  compos<^es  de  cellcs-la,  comma  la  fluc- 
tuation, par  exemplc,  ou  qui  en  derivent,  comme  Tamour,  la  haine, 
Fesp^rance,  la  crainte,"  &c. — Spinoza,  Des  Passions, 

^  (p.  157). — "  Mais  il  faut  en  outre  remarquer  ici  qu'il  n*est  nuUement 
Burprenant  que  la  tristesse  accomp«gne  loos  les  actes  qu*on  a  continue 
d'appeler  mauvaiSf  et  la  joie  tons  oeux  qu'on  nomme  bons.  On 
conceit  en  effet  par  ce  qui  pnkM*de  que  tout  oela  depend  surtout  de 
TMucatton.  Les  parents,  en  blftmant  certaincs  actions,  et  it'pri- 
mandant  sonvent  leurs  enfants  pour  les  avoir  commises,  et  au  contrairo 
en  louant  et  en  conseillant  d*autres  actions,  ont  si  bien  fait  que  la 
tristesse  accompagne  tocyours  ci'Ues-Ui  et  la  joie  toujours  celles-ci. 
Inexperience  confirme  cctte  explication.  La  eoutume  et  la  religion  ne 
iont  pas  les  memes  pour  tous  les  hommes :  ce  qui  est  8acr6  pour  les 
uns  est  profane  pour  les  autres,  et  les  choees  honnctes  chez  un  peuple 
aont  honteusi'.*:  chez  un  autre  peuple.  Chacun  so  repent  done  ou  se 
glorifie  d'une  action  suivant  TMucation  qu*il  a  r(  <;iie.'* — Spixoza,  Des 
PassumSy  p.  1  'tO. 

^  (f>.  158). — Many  illustrations  might  be  adduced  from  Shakspeare's 
plays  of  the  wonderful  harmony  1>etween  the  hi^'host  human  feelings 
and  tlie  asperu  of  nature;  some  of  those  I  bavo  pointed  out  in  an 
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cMftj  on  <•  namlot"  in  tho  Wtttmmtitr  Benew  of  Jaxiiiaiy  1865.    The 
best  known  passage  is  that  in  the  "Mexchant  of  Venice :" — 

*'  Sit,  Jenica.    Look  how  the  floor  of  hatren 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patinas  of  bright  gold. 
Thai«*s  not  tha  smallctt  orb  which  thoa  bahoM'tt 
Bat  in  his  motion  like  an  angal  sings. 
Btill  quiring  to  tha  joong^ajrad  chambin  : 
Such  harmony  b  in  immortal  souls ; 
Btit  whilst  this  rouddj  rasturs  of  decaj 
Doth  groasly  cloaa  it  in,  wa  cannot  hear  it** 

Again,  Milton  in  hia  Arcada: 

**  Rut  else  in  deep  of  night,  whan  drowsiness 
Hsth  locked  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  tha  celestial  Sirens*  harmoBj, 
That  ait  upon  tha  nine  enfolded  spheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  tha  rital  shears, 
And  turn  tha  adamantine  spindle  round. 
On  which  tha  fata  of  gods  and  man  ia  woon«L 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie. 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity. 
And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law. 
And  the  low  wortd  in  meaatin*d  motion  draw 
After  tha  heavenly  tan%  which  none  can  hrar 
Of  human  mould  with  grass  uniuiigad  ear.'* 

8ir  T.  Browne,  in  hia  Xtluno  Medici^  aaja :  '*  It  ia  my  temper,  and 
I  like  it  the  better,  to  affect  all  harmony :  ami  sure  there  b  mnaic  even 
ia  the  beauty  and  the  ailent  note  which  Copid  strikce,  far  sweeter  than 
the  aovuKl  of  an  instnunent :  for  there  ia  music  wherever  there  ia 
harmony,  order^  or  propotiion  ;  and  thoa  far  we  may  maintain  the 
maiMC  o/  ikf  wpkem  :  for  these  well-ordered  motions,  and  regular  paees^ 
though  they  give  no  aound  to  the  ear,  jet  to  the  ondersUnding  they 
strike  a  note  moat  full  of  harmony.  •  •  •  •  It  is  a  hieroglyphical  and 
ahadowed  li*aaon  of  the  wholt;  world,  and  creatursa  uf  God ;  aurh  a 
melody  U^  the  ear,  as  the  whole  world,  well  uiidersiood,  would  alford 
the  understanding.'*  Pasaagca  of  like  ifflpi>rt  might  he  quoted  from 
Goethe,  J*  in  Paul,  Humboldt,  Emerson,  Carl}  !«*,  and  many  other  men 
of  genius. 


CHAFTER  VII. 

VOLITION. 

**  Ijm  bommat  m  tnmipent  en  ce  point  qn*ils  peDtent  €tre  libra^  Or,  en  qnoi 
consiite  nne  telle  opinion  T  £u  eela  tenlement,  qn'ib  ont  oonscienoe  de  lenre 
aetionii  et  ignorent  lee  canses  qni  let  d^terminent.  L'td^  que  les  hommes  se 
font  de  lenr  liberty  vient  done  de  ee  qn'ik  ne  conneiwent  point  U  cause  de  lenrs 
■ctioni^  ear  dire  qn'elles  dependent  de  la  rolont^  ce  aont  Ik  dee  mots  anxqnela  on 
D'attaehe  anenne  id^  Qnelle  est  en  effet  la  natore  de  la  Tolonte,  et  comment 
ment-eUe  le  oorpa,  c'est  ce  qne  toat  le  roonde  ignore^  et  cenx  qui  ^leyent  d^antres 
pi^tenttona  et  pari«nt  dee  tteges  de  Tftme  et  de  tea  domearBa  prfitent  k  rire  on 
font  pitie." — Spinoza. 

**  En  toat  ce  que  je  pais  dire  k  cenx  qni  croient  qn*ils  peuTent  parler,  ae  taiie,  en 
nn  mot,  agir  en  yertn  d'nne  libre  d^ision  de  Y9m%  c*est  qn'ils  Kvcnt  lea  yenx 
onrerta."— /^idL 

IT  is  strange  to  see  how  some,  who  confidently  base  their 
ailment  for  the  existence  of  a  God  on  the  ground  that 
everything  in  nature  must  have  a  cause,  are  content,  in  their 
zeal  for  free-will,  to  speak  of  the  will  as  if  it  were  self-deter* 
inined  and  had  no  cause.  As  thus  vulgarly  used,  the  term  AVill 
has  no  definite  meaning,  and  certainly  is  not  applicable  to  any 
concrete  reality  in  nature,  where,  in  the  matter  of  will,  as  in 
eveiy  other  matter,  we  perceive  effect  witnessing  to  cause,  and 
varying  according  as  the  cause  varies. 

I^revious  considerations  must  Lave  suiBciently  proved  the 
necessity  of  modifying  the  notion  commonly  entci-tained  of  the 
will  as  a  single,  uiulecomposable  faculty  of  constant  and  uniform 
power ;  for  they  have  shown  that  under  the  cat^nry  of  voluntary 
acts,  as  commonly  made,  are  included  veiy  difTeitnt  kinds  of 
actions,  proceediui;  from  different  nervous  centres^  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  daily  actions  of  life  is  confi  .ssedly  due  to 
the  automatic  faculty  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  sensory  centres  aro 
clearly  the  indepndent  causes  of  other  actions ;  Avhile  many  of 
the  remaining  ai  lions  that  would  by  most  people  be  deemed 
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volitional,  are  Teally  respondent  to  an  idea  or  emotion.  This 
just  discrimination  is,  notwithstanding,  entirely  n^lected  by 
those  who  take  the  metaphysical  view  of  will ;  by  them,  as 
usual,  an  abstraction  from  the  particular  is  converted  into  an 
entity,  and  thenceforth  allowed  to  tjrrannize  in  the  most 
despotic  manner  over  the  understanding.  The  metaphysical 
essence  thus  created  has  no  other  relation  to  a  particular  or  con- 
crete act  of  will,  than,  using  Spinoza's  illustration,  staneness  to  a 
particular  stone,  man  to  Peter  or  Paul 

(It  is  obviously,  then,  of  importance,  in  the  first  place,  to  get 
rid  of  the  notion  of  an  ideal  or  abstract  will  tmaffected  by 
physical  conditions,  as  existing  apart  from  a  particular  concrete 
act  of  will,  w*hich  varies  according  to  physical  conditions.  Wlien 
a  definite  act  of  will  is  the  result  of  a  certain  reflection,  it  repre- 
sents physically  an  available  or  a  liberated  force,  consequent  on 
the  communication  of  activity  from  one  cell  or  group  of  cells  to 
other  cells  ur  groups  of  cells  within  the  cortical  layers  of  the 
hemispheres.  Any  modification,  therefore,  of  the  condition  of 
these  centres  may,  and  notably  does,  impede  reflection,  and 
aflect  the  resultant  power  of  will — ^a  power  which,  iu  reality,  is 
sceu  to  differ  both  in  qiututity  and  quality  in  diflercnt  persons, 
and  in  the  same  i^rson,  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  ncn'ous  substratum.  On  the  other  hand,  speaking  psycholo- 
gically, the  definite  will  is  the  final  issue  of  the  process  of  reflec- 
tion or  deliberation  whicli  a  man's  life-culture  has  rendered  him 
cajiable  of;  it  rei»n!sents  a  conception  of  the  result  with  desire, 
8uch  as  have  been  determined  by  the  character  of  the  reflection. 
A  num  can  never  will  a  virtuous  end  into  whose  reflection  ideas 
of  virtue  do  not  enter,  nor  can  any  one  will  a  bestial  act  of  vice, 
whtme  appetites  or  desires  have  not  been  Wtiated,  and  whose 
mind  is  not  iamiliar  w*ith  lewd  ideas.  Tlie  will  n]i])ears»  then, 
to  be  nothing  but  the  desire,  or  aversion,  sufficiently  strong  to 
pruiluee  an  action  after  reflection  or  deliberation — an  action 
that,  as  Hartley  obaenes,  is  not  automatic  t'rimarily  or 
•econdaiily.*  0    since,  then,  it  is  generated  by  tlie  preceding 


•  *'  Appetili^  ikmtt't,;  tmd  aversion  tn  dtuyXj  m  oalltd  m  loiv'  m  Uiej  foUaw 
Ml  (Irlibmtioa.  Bot  if  delibermlioii  hsve  gi>n«  befun^  thta  Ut*  ImI  art  of  it,  If 
Hbr  sppeUtc^  fasriM  raig  it  aytntoa,  tmtciV/iwffrt.*— Ho»Pt,<. 

«*jBa«triM«r  Talu.ll  lo  aitkkt  Om  Ae  Anian  U  FWiita,  iu  Urn  i*jydU^ 
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association,  it  must  needs  differ  greatly  in  qaality  and  quantity, 
according  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  association,  as  this 
has  been  established  by  cultivation,  or  is  temporarily  modified 
by  bodily  eonditionsl  Every  one  can  easily  perceive  tliis  to  be 
true  of  tlief  will  of  un  idiot  or  a  child,  which  is  palpably  a  very 
different  matter  from  that  of  a  well-cultivated  adult ;  and  he 
must  be  very  much  blinded  by  metaphysical  conceptions,  who 
fails  to  recognise  the  infinite  variations  in  the  power  of  will 
which  any  given  individual  exhibits  at  different  times  or  in 
different  relations.  When  one  of  the  higher  senses  is  wanting 
in  any  one,  he  necessarily  wants  also  the  ideas,  feelings,  desires, 
and  will,  which  arise  out  of  the  perceptions  of  this  sensa  The 
blind  man  cannot  know  the  variety  and  beauty  of  colouring  in 
nature,  nor  can  he  will  in  regard  to  those  external  relations 
which  are  revealed  only  through  the  sense  of  sight  Because, 
however,  he  knows  not  what  be  lacks,  he  does  not  oonaider  his 
will  inferior  in  quality,  less  complete,  or  leas  free.  Were  an 
additional  sense  conferred  upon  any  one,  it  would  doubtless 
soon  teach  him  how  much  night  yet  be  added  to  the  will,  how 
little  his  boasted  freedom  is,  and  might,  })erhaps,  make  him 
wonder  much  that  he  should  ever  have  thought  himself  free. 

When  is  it  that  man  is  most  persuaded  that  he  speaks  or  acts 
with  full  freedom  of  will  ?  When  he  is  drunk,  or  mad,  or  is 
dreaming.  It  may  be  a  reflection,  then,  worth  dwelling  upon, 
that  man  thinks  himself  most  free  when  he  is  most  a  slave  ;  but 
at  any  moment,  in  whatever  mood  he  be,  he  would  affirm  that 
he  is  free.  A  person  when  under  the  influence  of  drink  judges 
very  differently  from  what  he  does  in  his  sol)er  senses,  but  is 
he  in  his  own  estimation  less  free  at  the  time  ?  Passion  noto- 
riously perverts  the  judgment,  warping  it  this  way  or  that; 
but  M'ill  any  appeal  to  the   man  who  is  in  a  passion  elicit 


fimljaumnl for  18S3,  Mr.  Lockhart  ('larka enters  iato  an  Me  aaaljinor  tin 
different  forms  of  rolitton,  and  show^  that  in  each  case  the  procsM  consists  in 
the  co-operation  of  two  of  the  psyciii«'al  elements  which  together  consdtate  our 
pergonal  integrity  ;  namflj  the  intrUeetnal  or  nguiaUn  element»  and  the 
•athetic  or  dynaviie  element,  the  laiiiiT  being  either  a  semuitaoB,  an  appetite,  c»r 
amotion.  What  are  called  ''motivo**  to  the  "will"  cuuaist  of  oar  Tarioii« 
senvtions,  appetit(>s,  and  emotions,  when  suljeetad  to  tlie  Jodgment  of  t)i<* 
nnderstanding  in  di'liberstion.  The  "  will,'*  thersfotv^  aa  a  p<*caUar  powar,  tmuo% 
into  exiiitenoe  only  at  the  time  of  actiii<^,  by  the  combinatiou  and  co-opnatiun  of 
its  constituent  elirnients. 
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from    him   a  confession  that  he  is  not  acting  with  perfect 

liberty  ?     Place  the  veiy  same  arguments  before  a  man  when  he 

is  elated  by  some  joyous,  or  depressed  by  some  grievous  event; 

when  he  is  in  the  full  flow  of  vigorous  health,  or  when  he  is 

prostrate  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  of  death,  and  how  different 

would  be  his  judgment  upon  them :  but  whatever  others  may 

think  of  him,  he  will  hold  for  certain  the  conclusion  of  the 

moment^  just  as  a  man  in  his  sleep  is  fully  persuaded  of  the 

reality  of  Ids  dreams.    Wliile  the  looker-on  can  often  predict 

liow  a  madman  will  act  under  certain  circumstances,  with  as 

much  certainty  as  he  can  predict  an  event  conformable  to  a 

known  law  of  nature, — ^who  thinks  himself  so  free  as  does  the 

madman  ?    Whence  comes  this  false  opinion  ?    It  arises  plainly 

from  tliis:  that  consciousness  reveals  the  particular  state  of 

mind  of  tlie  moment,  but  does  not  reveal  the  long  series  of  causes 

on  which  it  depends.     It  is  a  deliberate  fooling  of  one's  self  to 

say  that  actions  depend  upon  the  will,  and  then  not  to  ask  upon 

what  the  will  depends  I  It  is  as  though,  says  Leibnitz,  the  needle 

should  take  pleasure  in  moWng  towards  the  pole,  not  perceiving 

the  insensible  motions  of  the  magnetic  matter  on  which  it 

depends,   j^s  in  nature  we  pa.<(8  from  event  to  cause,  and  from 

this  cause  again  to  an  antecedent  one,  and  so  on  till  we  are 

driven  to  a  great  first  cause,  so,  in  the  sincere  oliser^-ation  of  the 

mind,  we  see  that  it  is  detennineil  ti>  will  x\m  or  that  by  a  cause 

or  motive,  which  again  is  detcruiintMl  by  another,  this  again  by 

another,  and  so  on  till  we  have  gone  through  tla)  whole  series  of 

desires,  aversions,  hopes,  and  fears — the  sum  of  which  is  deliU*- 

ration — ^that  have  preceded  the  last  apjtetite  or  aversion,  which 

we  call  an  act  of  wilL    Those  who  fondly  think  they  act  with 

frtt  will,  says  Spinoza,  dream  with  th<*ir  eyes  opval 

IXow,  if  the  final  reaction  after  delilieration,  wnich  we  call 
wQI,  is,  like  other  modes  of  n  :H*tion  of  ner%*e  element  previously 
described,  a  resultant  of  a  cert.i  in  molet-ular  change  in  a  definitely 
constituted  nerx-ous  centre^  tl><  n  all  the  design  exhibited  in  any 
ghren  act  of  will  must^  like  tii<*  design  displayed  in  the  function 
of  tho  spinal  cells^  or  the  cell>  of  the  sensory  centres^  be  a  phyt^i- 
eal  result  of  a  particular  and  intimate  constitution  or  oiganiza- 
taon  of  nervous  matter.  In  nther  wonis,  the  art  of  will  wliii  h 
is  the  final  expression  of  a  process  of  reflection  musl  neeiU 
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contain  a  conception  of  the  -end  desired-^uch  a  conception  as 
has  been  detennined  by  the  nature  of  the  reflection ;  the  con- 
ception of  the  result^  or  the  design,  in  the  act  of  will  constituting, 
in  fact^  the  essential  character  of  the  particular  volition.  In 
order  that  desire  may  become  action  for  its  gratification,  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  result  of  the  action  is  necessaiy — that  is,  a 
conception  of  the  aim  of  it  The  desire,  therefore,  gives  the  special 
impulse  which  is  directed  or  r^ulated  by  reflection,  and  the  par- 
ticular act  of  AFill  is  not  the  determining  agent,  but  is  the  result 
determined  by  the  impulse  acting  in  conformity  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  aim  to  be  attained.  The  design,  then,  which  a  looker- 
on  discovers  in  any  act  of  will  —and,  be  it  remembered,  there  is 
no  actual  volition  apart  from  the  particular  volition— will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  individual  whom  he  is  observing,  as  that 
nature  has  been  inherited,  and  subsequently  developed  by  the 
experience  of  life.  The  idiocy  of  any  one,  or  his  congenital 
inabUity  to  adapt  himself  to  external  relations  by  correspondences 
of  internal  cerebral  reaction,  is  a  physical  fact :  there  is  no  design 
in  many  of  the  idiot's  conscious  acts,  because  such  quality  or 
property  has  not  been  built  up  by  cultivation  as  a  faculty  of  the 
supreme  nervous  centres,  a  congenital  defect  of  constitution 
having  made  such  organization  impossible ;  in  other  words,  the 
idiot  is,  by  defect  of  nature,  incapacitated  from  acquiring  reflect 
tiou,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  in  his  mind  the  conception  of  a 
result  to  be  attained,  cannot  display  conscious  design.  But  the 
design  manifest  in  any  voluntary  act  of  the  best  cultivated  mind 
is  likewise  physical  necessity:  in  consequence  of  reacting  cerebral 
adaptations  to  the  varieties  of  external  impressions,  reflection 
has,  as  already  set  forth,  been  oiganizcd  as  a  development  of  the 
supreme  nervous  centres,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  faculty  of  the 
niiiul ;  and  according  to  the  extent  and  kind  of  the  reflection 
will  be  the  completeness  of  the  conception  of  the  end  to  be 
attiined,  or  the  degree  of  design  discoverable  in  any  act  of  wilL 
TIk'  particular  volition  and  whatever  it  contains,  whether  of 
folly  or  design,  is  a  product  of  tln^  oiganized  residua  of  all 
furiiuT  like  volitions,  excited  into  :ictinty  by  the  appropriate 
stiiimlus.  For  volitions,  like  sensations  and  ideas»  leave  behind 
tlieiii  their  residua  which  are  oi^gauized  in  the  nerve  centres^ 
and  thus  render  future  volitions  of  a  like  kind  more  easy. 
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In  this  sense  only  are  we  warranted  in  speaking  of  abstract 
volition* 

It  has  been  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  this  vague  and  trouble- 
some question  of  design,  because  mistaken  notions  with  regard 
to  it  appear  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  much  error  in  phi- 
losophy. The  design  manifest  in  a  mental  act  has  been  supposed 
to  evince  a  power  which  transcended  or  anticipated  experience, 
instead  of  one  that  actually  conforms  in  its  genesis  to  experience; 
and  the  metaphysical  conception  of  will  as  a  fixed  and  undecom* 
posable  entity,  in  which  was  no  variability  nor  the  shadow  of  a 
turning,  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  origin  to  that  error.  The 
mischievous  doctrine  of  final  causes  which  Bacon,  Comte,  Spinoza, 
Descartes,  and  others  scarcely  less  great,  all  agree  to  have  done 
so  much  harm  in  philosophy,  has  sprung  from  erroneous  views 
of  tlie  nature  of  design.  Supposing  that  the  argument  from 
design  as  to  the  existence  of  will  as  a  metaphysical  entity  were 
pressed  to  its  logical  consequences,  what  must  be  the  result? 
Nothing  less  than  this, — that  the  animal,  with  its  marvellou.<i 
instinct  of  instant  adaptation  to  the  most  complex  and  unfauuihar 
conditions,  is  possessed  of  a  higher  immaterial  principle  than  the 
helpless  child  or  the  erring  adult  We  know  right  well,  however, 
that  the  instinct  of  the  animal  is  sometimes  positively  traceable 
to  the  acquired  power  of  former  generations ;  that  it  has  Ix^cii 
obsor^'ably  built  up  in  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  centres, 
and  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations  as  an  innate  endow* 
tnent  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  design  that  is  foniRtl 
witliin  the  term  of  an  individual  life,  and  which  ever  testifies  to 
the  previous  cultivation  of  the  individual;  the  more  cuUivateil 
the  mind  and  the  more  varied  the  experiences  the  better  do- 
veIo|XHl  is  the  will  and  the  stronger  its  co-ordinating  {wwer  ov<  r 
the  thoughts,  leelings^  and  actions,  not  othenriso,  in  truth,  tlmii 
as  the  coordinate  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cunl  is  develu|M*.l 
hy  experience  and  culture.  1  design,  therefore,  when  its  natutv 
is  fairly  analysed,  so  far  fW>iit  tending  to  make  the  will  a  fix<  l 
metaphysical  entity,  goes  really  to  prove  that  the  will  is  an  in- 
sensibly  oiganized  result^  ol  varying  value,  qiumtitative  an*! 
qualitative. 

Having  now  adduced  suflirirut  reasons  to  prove  that  the  will 
it  nut  a  self-giueratiug,  self-fiutlieiug  fon.*e  of  constant  qoantitv 
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but^  on  the  contrary,  a  force  varying  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and,  like  every  other  natural  force,  determined  by  antecedent 
causes,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  wrliat  power  it  actually  has 
in  our  mental  and  bodily  life.  It  is  manifestly  ordained  that 
the  will,  as  the  highest  mode  of  energy  of  nerve  element,  should 
control  the  inferior  modes  of  energy  by  operating  downwards 
upon  their  subordinate  centres :  the  anatomical  disposition  of 
the  nervous  system  is  in  conformity  with  what  psychological 
observation  teaches.  But  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  will  of  a 
man  can  and  does  control  inferior  functions  has  led  to  a  very 
extravagant  and  ill-founded  notion  as  to  its  autocratic  power; 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  not  a  little  windy  nonsense  lias 
been  written  concerning  its  authority.  Assuredly  it  is  no  irre- 
sponsible despot  in  any  mind,  but  is  ever  most  obedient  where 
it  has  most  power ;  it  conquers  by  obeying.  jLet  us,  then,  con- 
sider what  the  power  of  the  will  is  (1)  over  the  movements,  and 
(2)  over  mental  operations,  the  two  departments  in  which  its 
rule  is  felt 

1.  (a)  The  will  has  no  power  whatever  over  certain  mo\^ 
ments  that  ai*e  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life.  Not  only  do 
such  motions  as  those  of  the  heait  and  the  intestines  go  on 
without  any  co-o[)emtion  of  the  will  and  in  sjiite  of  any  inter- 
vention on  its  pait,  but  movements  that  are  only  microscopically 
visible,  such  as  to  contractions  of  the  small  arteries,  which  are 
of  so  great  importance  in  nutrition,  arc  not  under  its  direct 
influence.  Nature  hiis  been  far  too  prudent  to  itsly  upon  such 
an  uncertain  and  comparatively  late  apix'aring  force  for  the 
movements  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life,  or  to  a<lmit  its 
capricious  inteiference :  let  a  man  try  to  asphyxiate  himself  by 
voluntarily  restminiug  the  respiratory  movements,  and  he  will 
learn  a  lesson  as  to  the  impotency  of  will  which  he  mi^Oit  use- 
fully rememl)er  when  studying  mental  phenomena.  We  say 
nothini:  here  (if  those  insensible  molecular  movements  of  the 
physioliigical  elements  which,  like  tli.M  tnal  oscillations,  are  yet 
imi>eiirtra)»le  to  sense,  Imt  which  are  undoubtedly  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  visible  vital  actions. 

(&)  The  will  has  no  power  to  efl'eet  uuivements  that  are  con- 
fesscilly  voluntary,  until  they  have  boi  u  very  carefully  acquired 
by  pnictica    Every  one  knows  that  tln^  theory  of  a  imrticulur 
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skill  of  movement  ia  a  veiy  difTerent  matter  from  the  practice  of 
it^  and  that  the  complete  capacity  of  accomplishing  the  act  is 
gained,  not  simply  by  desiriug  and  ^'illing  it,  but  by  patient 
exercise  and  cultivation ;  the  faculty  of  the  movement  is  thus 
gradually  oi^anized  in  the  2>roper  nervous  centre.  A  special  and 
complex  act,  never  hitherto  attempted,  will  be  as  little  likely  to 
be  carried  out,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  so-called 
**  autocrat  of  the  mind,"  as  a  determination  to  fly* 

{e)  When  the  will  does  dictate  a  movement,  it  is  the  event 
which  is  determined ;  it  sets  free,  so  to  s^^eak,  the  movement 
which  has  been  oi'ganized  in  the  motor  ner>'e  centre ;  there  is  no 
direct  volitional  control  over  the  means  by  which  the  result  is 
effected ;  so  that  it  may  even  happen,  and  does  sometimes 
happen,  that  in  a  man  struck  with  a  palsy  of  his  limbs,  all  un- 
aware of  its  impotency,  the  will  commands  a  residt  which  never 
takes  place.  Questionless,  in  face  of  such  an  experience,  some 
would  still  not  shrink  from  aflinning  that  consciousness  never 
deceives.  When  the  will  dictates  a  certain  event,  its  power  is 
jirojiagated,  first  through  certain  ner\'es,  and  then  through  them 
to  certain  muscles,  in  a  manner  of  wliich  we  have  no  conscious- 
ness whatever :  all  we  do  know  is,  that  if  we  wish  to  select  a 
certain  muscle,  and  put  it  singly  in  action,  we  have  not  the 
{lower  to  do  so,  and  that,  if  certain  movements  have  been 
habitually  associateil,  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  dissociate  them 
-»a  thing  which  a  simple  eflbrt  of  the  will  certainly  will  not  do, 
but  which  a  disisase  like  chorea  will  sometimes  do  in  spite  of 
the  will. 

2.  The  extent  of  voluntary  power  ovrr  the  mental  oiMM-atiuns 
is  not  nt*arly  kg  great  as  is  conmionly  itNSunuHl ;  much  the  same 
thing  liapfieuing  here  as  in  its  influcm-e  over  movements.  It 
will  umI  be  ditlicult  to  understand  how  this  should  lie  so,  if  we 
reflect  that  tlie  immediate  action  of  the  uill,  even  when  dictating 
movent  iits,  is  not  uimiu  muscles  but  \x\^*\\  tlie  motor  grey  nuclei, 
urthe  nervous  centals  of  movement ;  tli  it  in  Ua\\  cases,  tliere- 


**W'  kmnr  litm-  «»l«fii|y  tlt«*  riiiM  ii««|iiin*f>  :!.  |n*%irr:  uf  »a  1«|«iiM'iii;;  liU 
kodyM  *••  bold  It  rn-<'t."  ....  **  W«*  ulMrnv  !•  •  \  ntowly  tlir  rhilJ  lr.irnK  M 
fmiUmn^  ^itli  tlie  miuiaitr  |»n.vi^ioii,  tlir  cuiitnu'ii-  1^  on  wliicli  tbe  ojN'riitiott  ol* 
mikiiii;  •i<>pcMli.*'  ....  *'Tlifi«  U  ■soChrr  \'  y  fkaiiliar  inatancp,  tlial  uC 
kvaing  '<!  wfiu.'*— J.  Miu,  .htat^U  of  C/U  U^>n  \  MM,  pp.  271*27 1. 
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fore,  the  immediate  operation  is  alike  upon  ganglionic  cells, 
wliich  are,  in  one  case,  the  associated  centres  of  ideas,  in  the 
other  the  associated  centres  of  movements.  (') 

(a)  As  the  formation  of  our  ideas  gradually  takes  place 
through  experience,  and  as  the  association  between  ideas  is  also 
effected  in  accordance  with  experience,  both  processes  being 
based  in  the  organic  life  and  beyond  the  domain  of  consciousness, 
it  is  plain  that  the  will  does  not  determine  either  the  material  of 
thought  or  the  laws  of  the  interworking  of  ideas :  it  must  acccjit 
as  accomplished  facts,  as  organized  results,  the  ideas  and  the 
manner  of  their  association.    As  with  movements,  so  here,  the 
will  has  no  control  over  the  means  by  which  it  works ;  it  cannot 
dissociate  firmly  established  connexions,  nor  can  it  determine  a 
new  train  of  ideas  without  the  first  link  of  it  being  in  the 
thoughts ;  and  when  the  first  link,  however  originated,  is,  so  to 
speak,  grasped,  the  train  of  ideas  initiated  is  not  insular  and 
alterable  at  will,  but  definite,  in  stem  accordance  with  an  order 
and  system  previously  established  by  cultivation  *     It  is  true 
that  as  it  is  with  the  power  of  will  over  movements,  so  it  is 
with  its  i)ower  over  mental  states — it  is  a  power  which  may 
lie  greatly  enlarged  and  increased  by  exercise  and  cultivation. 
While  some  persons  seem  quite  incapable  of  regulating  the 
association  of  tlicir  ideas,  and  can  hold  to  no  subject  consecu- 
tively, others  are  distinguished  by  the  mastery  which  they  have 
over  the  subject  and  course  of  their  thoughts,  by  their  powers  of 
dismissing  what  is  frivolous  or  irrelevant,  and  of  adhering  singly 
and  steadily  to  the  matter  on  which  the  mind  is  employed.   The 
will,  however,  always  presupposes  definite  and  fixed  series  of 
ideas  formed  in  the  mind,  series  in  which,  without  individual 
co-operation,  one  idea  must  definitely  and  of  necessity  follow 
another  as  one  wave  necessarily  produces  another  as  itself  dis- 
appears.   Thei-e  is  an  order  or  a  necessity  in  the  mental  organi- 
sation of  a  sane  person,  then,  reflecting  the  order  or  necessity  in 

*  "  Delibermtion  .>m<1  inreitigation  are  like  the  hnntiog  of  ;i  honnd ;  ha  morea 
and  anitrs  about  by  liis  own  activit}*,  but  the  scent  he  finds  is  not  laid,  uor  the 
trail  he  follows  dni\«  \\  by  himself.  The  mind  only  begina  a  ti  liii  of  thinking,  or 
kcope  it  in  one  parti -ular  track,  but  the  thoughts  introduce  one  another  sue* 
CfMirely  ....  whi*  li  shows  they  hare  a  motion  of  their  ou  u  indeprndunt  of 
t1i<;  min<l,  and  which  they  do  not  derive  fn>in  its  action,  nor  \\ill  lay  unidc  u|nia 
\\A  conmiantL** — ^Tr«  ki:R*s  LiqhH  **f  Kalur^.  vol.  \.  fi,  II, 
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the  co-existence  and  succession  of  events  in  external  nature ; 
and  the  will  can  as  little  control  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
one  as  it  can  those  of  the  other.  Certainly  it  is  not  absolutely 
powerless  in  the  mind,  any  more  than  it  is  absolutely  powerless 
in  nature ;  by  recognition  of  the  laws  which  govern  mental  deve- 
lopment we  can  so  arrange  the  conditions  of  their  operations 
as  to  produce  secondarily  considerable  modification  of  effects ; 
the  will  may  thus  avail  itself  of  these  laws  for  its  own  profit^ 
using  their  power  in  an  enlightened  manner  to  aid  its  develop- 
ment :  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  it  conquers  only  by  obeying. 
True  liberty,  as  Milton  expresses  it, — 

"Alwiyt  with  right  reason  dwftllt 
Twiim'd.  and  fimn  her  hath  no  dividual  being." 

(ft)  Thus  we  come  to  a  second  consideration  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  will :  it  is  that  tliose  who  so  unduly  exalt  it 
unwarrantably  derive  their  arguments  entirely  from  tlie  self- 
consciousness  of  a  well-cultivated  mind,  and  altogether  neglect 
the  instances  of  its  simplest  manifestations.  It  is  merely  justice 
to  insist  upon  a  reference  to  the  earlier  stages  of  development 
of  cultivated  mind,  or  to  mind  in  its  least  cultivated  state,  as 
offering  the  simplest  and  most  favourable  instances  for  the 
formation  of  a  sound  induction.  Will  any  one  be  so  bold  as  to 
maintain  that  there  exists  in  the  young  child  or  in  the  idiot 
voUtitinal  control  over  the  thoughts  ?  Is  any  one  so  i^morant  of 
the  genesis  of  mind  us  to  uphold  the  existence  of  true  volition 
in  tlic  earliest  stages  cif  mental  development  ?  Tlie  child  notably 
lives  ill  the  present,  niid  its  actions  arc  direct  reactions  to  the 
feeliii<!<  and  ideas  that  are  excited  in  its  mind. 

(r)  J*ut  as  the  will  cannot  originate  an  idea  or  a  train  of 
thooglit  in  the  mind,  so  likewise  it  is  unable  sometimes  to 
dismiss  one  when  de>iit>us  of  doing  so.  A  painful  id<a  will»  as 
eveiy  one's  experience  must  have  taught  him,  return  n^rain  and 
again  into  conscioosn  •-<)  notwitlistandin;;  eveiy  effort  ot  the  will 
to  get  rid  of  it,  just  i^^K  movement  may  take  plaoe  in  spite  of 
tlia  wilL  The  oomni:<iid  which  a  man  has  over  his  tlH»ughts  is 
veiy  diffeient  at  diffei*  iit  times,  and  one  person  may  1***  able  to 
diamiss  a  troubleaomt*  reflection  when  another  cannf>t  for  the 
life  of  liim  do  ao.  ^^c  can  give  no  oxact  reasons  t«>r  these 
variations ;  the  causes  <if  them  lie  deeper  than  oonsdouMiess  can 
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reach  or  will  control.  So  far,  tlien,  from  the  will  being  autocratic, 
it  is  at  the  mercy  of  unknown  conditions,  which  may  seriously 
affect  at  any  moment  \i%  power  or  eneigy.  Moreover,  when  an 
unwelcome  idea  is  dismissed  from  the  mind,  it  is  not  done  by  a 
simple  des2)otic  order  of  the  will;  but  by  fixing  attention  on 
some  other  idea  which  arises — ^by  maintaining  the  tension  of  it, 
the  latter  is  made  consciousness ;  and  inasmuch  as  two  ideas 
cannot  exist  in  consciousness  at  the  same  time,  or  at  any  rate 
cannot  co-exist  in  equal  intensity,  that  implies  the  dismissal  of  the 
former  idea  into  the  background  and  the  initiation  of  a  new  cur- 
rent of  reflection — a  current  which,  however,  is  not  uncommonly 
interrupted  by  the  irruption  of  the  old  idea^  which  refuses  to 
become  latent  or  dormant  Volitional  control  exercised  over  the 
thoughts  manifestly  presupposes  the  existence  of  many  ideas  in 
the  mind,  and  the  possibility  of  some  of  these  latent  ones  arising 
to  influence  those  that  may  be  activa  Dcnken  maehifreL  What 
power  it  is  by  which  one  idea  calls  up  another  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know  that  it  is  not  by  the  wil9 

Locke  is  admitted  to  have  made  a  great  advance  in  psychology 
when  he  demonstmted  that  there  were  no  innate  ideas  in  the 
mind,  but  that  all  its  ideas  were  formed  by  obscr\'ation  and 
reflection.  Tlie  necessary  consequence  of  his  demonstration 
l)lainly  is,  what  the  foregoing  considerations  have  shown,  that 
there  is  no  inlxim  will  in  the  human  mind.  It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  fix  that  period  in  the  child's  mental  development 
when  volition  might  be  acknowledged  to  have  distinctly  mani- 
fested itsilf.  Whence  and  when  the  first  volition  comes,  would 
indeed  be  perplexing  questions  if  the  will  were  admitted  to  be  a 
special  faculty  of  the  mind,  distinct  from  other  faculties,  of  con- 
stant quality,  and  never  falluig  below  a  certain  level  of  enei^. 
Why  is  ii  that  we  are  powerless  to  fix  the  time  of  the  firat 
volition  ?  Because  the  will  is  not  one  and  constant,  but  infinitely 
variable  in  quantity  and  quality,  having  many  nervous  c*  ntros, 
and  not  having  any  existence  apart  from  tlie  concrete  act  lliero 
arc  in  reality  as  many  centres  of  volitional  reaction  in  th(^  brain 
as  therc  are  centres  of  i«Ua;  and  to  assume  cm  constant  will  is 
a  part  of  that  metaphysi*  al  system  of  making  abstractioiiN  into 
entities  by  which  also  is  madeoii^  understanding,  on^  reason,  and 
the  mind  i^  mischievously  parcelled  out  into  faculties  that  have 
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no  existence  in  nature.    It  is  utterly  at  variance  both  with  psy- 
chological analysis  of  the  nature  of  will,  and  with  physiological 
observation  of  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  nervous  centres, 
to  assume  a  single  nen'ous  centre  from  which  will  proceeds ;  if 
we  must  make  a  definite  statement  on  so  obscure  a  matter,  it  is 
that  eveiy  centre  of  idea  may  be  a  centre  of  volimtary  reaction. 
For  consider  this :  although  we  describe  the  effect  as  ideomotorj 
when  an  idea  reacts  directly  outwards,  yet  if  the  encigy  of  the 
idea  is  not  instantly  so  expended,  but  persists  in  the  mind  for  a 
moment^  so  as  to  produce  a  clearer  consciousness  of  it  before 
passing  outwards,  and  especially  if  there  is  some  feeling  or  desire 
attending  it,  then,  when  it  does  pass  outwards,  we  commonly 
describe  the  effect  as  volitional  As  consciousness  may,  however, 
exist  in  eveiy  degree  of  intensity,  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  defi- 
nitely fix  a  stage  at  which  ideational  reaction  may  be  supposed  to 
become  volitional,  nor  determine  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
then  ensues.    '*The  will  and  the  intelligence  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,"  is  the  corollary  of  Spinoza  from  his  close  reasoning. 
Let  us  imagine  the  first  appearing  idea  in  the  infant's  mind 
to  react  outwards,  and  to  leave,  as  it  will  do,  a  rosiduum  in  its 
nervous  centre;  when  the  idea  occurs  again,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  a  similar  reaction.     Su]ipose,  however,  that  the 
action  causes  pain  to  the  child*  and  tliorouix)n  a  second  idea  is 
fonned  in  its  mind,  the  enei^'  of  which  is  oppo>ed  to  that  of 
the  first.    Wlien  the  first  idea  ai»pears  again,  it  will,  instead  of 
|«88ing  outwards  at  once,  exciti*  into  activity  the  second  idea, 
which  is  inhibitory  or  preventive*.     Tltat  is  the  simplest  case 
of  volition:  the  child  has  voluntarily  refrained  from  doing 
something,  or  voluntarily  done  something  else;  and  the  impulse 
thai  has  prompti'd  the  choice  is  not  any  abstract  power,  but 
springs  from  that  fundamental  property  of  oi^ganic  element  by 
uUch  what  is  agreeable  is  8on<:iity  M*hat  i.s  painful  is  shunned. 
Itear  in  mind,  when  weighin*:  volition,  tliat  there  is  often 
mora  power  demanded  for  prcvt  nting  or  inhibiting  action  than 
for  producing  it    As  ideas  multt;<ly  in  the  mind,  and  groups  or 
H>ri6S  of  ideas  are  associated,  <  t   cour>e  the  process  becomes 
more  and  more  complicated;  tl.  *  residua  of  volitions,  like  the 
residaaof  sensations  or  ides%  ^  !iiain  in  the  mind  and  render 
futvre  volitions  of  a  like  kind  more  easy  and  more  del 
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abstract  or  general  volitions,  as  it  wei'e,  are  formed  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  certain  trains  or  groups  of  ideas,  or  as  the  expres- 
sion of  their  due  co-ordinate  activity ;  and  by  their  persistence 
in  the  mind,  when  not  in  consciousness,  and  their  interaction 
there,  the  character  of  our  thought,  feeling,  and  action  is 
modified  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  Every  one 
must  have  felt  that  an  act,  which  was  at  first  disagreeable  and 
demanded  a  painful  effort  of  will,  may  become,  in  fact  invariably 
does  become,  after  several  repetitions,  much  less  disagreeable  or 
even  an  easy  habit  Not  only,  however,  does  that  particular 
act  lose  its  painful  qualities,  but  all  acts  of  a  like  kind  are 
made  easier ;  and  our  mamier  of  feeling  with  regard  to  them, 
and  even  our  judgment  concerning  them,  are  greatly  modified. 
Though  we  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  we 
are  aided  by  the  traces  of  past  volitions,  it  is  plain  enough  that 
we  are  so  aided;  conscious  acquisition  becomes  unconscious 
power;  and  by  an  organic  assimilation  of  some  kind,  even  the 
will  becomes  automatic  in  certain  relations. 

Three  conclusions  are  then  to  be  distinctly  established  from 
the  foregoing  considerations:  first,  that  tlie  will  is  not  an  innate 
and  constant  faculty,  but  a  gradual  and  varying  oi^anization ; 
secondly,  that  wherever  an  afferent  nerve  passes  to  a  cell  or 
series  of  cells  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres,  and  an 
efferent  ner>'e  issues  from  the  cell  or  series  of  cells,  there  is  the 
possible  or  actual  centre  of  a  particular  volition ;  and  thirdly, 
that  volition  or  will,  used  in  its  general  or  abstract  sense,  does 
not  denote  any  actual  entity,  but  simply  expresses  the  due  co- 
ordinate activity  of  the  supreme  centres  of  mental  force,  not 
otherwise  than  as  thtf  co-ordinate  activity  of  the  spinal  cord  or 
meilulla'  oblongata  might  be  said  to  represent  its  will — ^the 
fiicnlty  in  both  cases  being  commonly  an  acc[uired  one  in  man. 
AVIirii  the  animal  acts  in  answer  to  some  stimulus  with  direct 
and  (lofinite  purpose,  or,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  in- 
stiii*  lively,  it  does  so  by  virtue  of  ^iu  endowment  of  its  nerve 
centres  which  is  original  in  it;  but  iu  the  formation  of  human 
voliiion  we  obsen*e  this  power  of  itiielligent  action  in  gradual 
proritss  of  acquirement — we  witness  an  illustration  of  design  in 
the  making;  and  if  we  only  go  far  rnough  back  through  gene- 
rations, the  acquisition  by  the  animals  may  sometimes  be  traced. 
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It  would  belie  observation  less  to  place  an  ideal  entity  behind 
tlie  innate  instinctive  impulse  of  the  animal  than  beliind  the 
giadoally  fashioned  will  of  man. 

To  the  fullest  action  of  will  in  an  individual  two  conditions 
are  obviously  necessary:  first,  an  unimpeded  association  of 
ideas  whereby  one  conception  may  readily  call  up  another,  and 
complete  deliberation  ensue ;  and  secondly,  a  strong  |)ersouality 
or  character  to  give  the  decision  between  conflicting  ideas  and 
desires.    We  sliall  say  something  of  the  second  condition  firbt. 

The  strong  or  well-formed  character  which  a  well-fashiuned 
will  implies,  is  the  result  of  a  good  training  applieil  to  a  wcIU 
constituted  original  nature;  and  the  character  is  nut  diivctly 
determined  by  the  will,  but  in  any  particular  act  directly  deter- 
mines the  will  *  The  way  in  which  the  will  d(>es  operate  upon 
the  character,  or  afl'ect  the  e^,  is  indirectly  by  determining  the 
circumstances  which  subsequently  gradually  modify  it ;  we  may 
place  ourselves  voluntarily  in  certain  conditions  of  life,  but  nil 
the  eneigy  of  the  strongest  will  cannot  then  prevent  some 
degree  of  modification  of  character  by  them — canuot  prevent  an 
equilibration  taking  place.  In  any  future  act  of  will  the 
altered  character,  or  acquireil  nature,  is  exprosi»ed;  and  while 
we,  perhaiM,  all  unaware  of  any  change,  strenuously  uphold 
oar  constancy,  a  looker*on  clearly  iterceives  the  ditfeivno-. 
What  we  1«y  a  mental  abstnictiou  call  the  1//0,  is  in  n»ality  a 
oombinatiuii  in  which  are  contained  the  re>ii(ua  of  all  funucr 
feelings, tiio(i;4hts,  volitions, — a  combination  vliicli  i:i  cuntinuully 
changing  anil   becoming  moie  and  more  complex.     That   it 

*  Cvtntton  Utiguagr,  Tucker  obtenea,  itn|t1iei  two  nHIlt  or  iiion*,  u|*po«iii^'. 
im|inlui^  tr«ir«>iiiii|b  aitJ  tii&«tenug  one  aaotlier;  wbrn  nn  iDunltiMtr  |«Mitoi 
iiitrrlrrw  vitU  tiie  pru«i*culioo  of  001. a*  «le«igii,  «•  still  r«^«nl  it  ••  a  %uluiitaiy 
ku«i  •rnaiblc  of  tk«  ii»ti|;itiuii.  **But  if  %»•  li<«trtt  to  tlir  omdhioii 
of  i..4ttkuad,  wr  kbaU  liiiU  tkrni  »|««kiiig  •!  Mtrnl  Vkii)*,  ftrtrr^l 
i^rtttt,  la  tkc  >t3M  pcfM)!},  miAtiiig,  cuaiiter»ctiiig,  ut.  j^wrnDp  a\A  t-«*utn*l- 
lu^oBoaaoclM  :  ;  k«oc«  tkc  m*  iimmI  rx|ir«t»iuiwof  Ike  v}  utuAl  aoU  lariMl  mils 
of  Um  ■•■  Mi«l  :Ue  bMtt.  of  •rlf-viU  aihI  rMMm,  of  Uri. .  tun  ^^'^  vUl%  Mit«duiiif; 
•w  faoiioM^  r  bring  rvsUTcU  by  tlirm,  of  octiag  nii  '.lliaglj  or  ansinrt  tlf 
will,  aftil  tk«  I'N. .  AU  vbick  t«kr»  ri««  Imui  m  mHoii\  'uf  of  tkr  cmuw  f«ir  tli<* 
oflMt ;  far  o«r  •  liuM  brioK  couoUaily  dotonaiatd  «itk«  t  !•/  tk«  ar«-i»iuiu  of  oor 
JifcljfMHi,  or  •»  .« JutkNu  of  o«r  <l«arr<s  wo  miiUko  tkti<'  tor  Ikt  will  i(»rlf ;  ii«i 
b  it  o  littlt  C4«<.  moCioa  of  tko  will  U  iag  octvotod  bjr  *  tiTt%  to  tii«l  tkrui  ».. 
irtiiaoiolj  eon  ctod  tkonvitk,  tkit  o  cwmoa  ojo  (•  .ool  dutiUe'ttuk  tkitu 
•fon."— A^f  /  AWW^  L  647. 
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dlfTers  at  dififercnt  times  of  life,  and  in  consequence  of  different 
external  relations^  those  who  would  most  zealously  uphold  its 
so-called  identity  do  unconsciously  admit  when  they^  acknow- 
ledge that,  by  religious  influence  or  otherwise,  any  one  may 
be  made  "quite  another  man,"  may  be  "converted,"  or  be 
"r^enerate."  The  will  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  not  the  will 
of  Paul  the  apostle  to  the  Grentiles.  When  the  ego  is  trans- 
formed in  correspondence  with  changed  external  circumstances, 
the  changes  are  so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible  at  the  time ; 
but  a  rapid  transformation  of  the  ego  may  sometimes  be  effected 
by  a  great  event,  internal  or  external, — as,  for  example,  when, 
with  the  development  of  puberty,  new  ideas  and  impulses 
penetrate  the  old  circle  of  thought,  and  become  constituent 
parts  of  it,  producmg  no  little  subjective  disturbance  until 
the  assimilation  is  completed  and  an  equilibrium  established. 
When  a  great  and  s^udden  revolution  in  the  ego  is  produced 
by  an  external  cause,  it  is  most  dangerous  to  the  mental 
stability  of  the  individual,  and  very  apt  to  become  pathological : 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  equilibrium  of  a  character 
tlian  for  any  one  to  be  placed  in  entirely  changed  external  cir- 
cumstances without  his  inner  life  having  been  gradually  adapted 
thereto ;  and  madness,  when  its  origin  is  fairly  examined,  always 
means  discord  1  between  the  individual  and  Ids  circumstances.  He 
who  has  unexpectedly  received  a  sudden,  great  exaltation  in  life, 
and  is  not  made  mad  by  his  good  fortune,  cannot  realize  his  new 
position  for  some  time,  but  gradually  grows  to  it ;  he  who,  from 
some  subjectiA  e  cause,  believes  that  he  has  I'eceived  a  great 
exaltation  in  life,  while  external  circumstances  are  not  corres}>on- 
ileut,  is  mad — the  transformation  of  his  ego  being  pathological* 

*  Dr.  Clmnning,  in  a  Bermoii  On  the  Evil  of  Sin^  Rpeakin;;  of  ^the  absurdity  of 
the  notion  that  in  clmn^ini;  wnrKlH  wc  ifliaU  change  our  cluinictcr,  Bays: — "In 
ihe  fintt  place  it  contradicts  all  our  exiM-rience  of  the  uaturu  and  laws  of  the 
iiiiud.  llicre  is  ii<'!iing  more  striking  in  the  mind  than  the  connexion  of  its 
MiccoKMve  statcM.  <  MiriireNi*nt  knowledg<%  thought!,  foelinj;><.  characters,  are  the 
result  of  former  in  i-rcasions,  iiossions,  anl  pursuits.  We  ar«-  this  moment  what 
the  {MUHt  has  made  n-.  and  to  suppose  that  at  death  the  int!'.:<nces  of  our  whole- 
I>ast  course  are  to  •  •  am*  on  our  minds,  and  that  a  character  i**  to  spring  up  alto- 
p'ther  at  war  with  v\  hat  has  prerede<l  it,  is  to  suppose  the  iii<  -t  important  law  or 
piinciplo  of  the  mii.l  to  lie  viulHtc<l,  is  to  «lrstroy  all  analogy  ^<'tween  the  present 
find  future,  and  to  ul%titutc  for  ex|»rriciice  the  wildest  dr  .tms  of  fsacy.  In 
truth,  6uch  a  suddci:  revolution  in  the  character  a&  b  here  »n;i»oscd  is  to  destroy 
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The  history  of  a  man  is  the  true  revelation  of  liis  diameter ; 
what  he  has  done  indicates  what  he  has  willed;  what  he  has 
willed  marks  what  he  has  thought  and  felt,  or  the  character  of 
his  deliberations;  what  he  has  thought  and  felt,  has  been  the 
result  of  his  nature  then  existing  as  the  developmental  product 
of  a  certain  original  construction  and  a  definite  life  experience. 
Objectively  considered^  tlie  identity  of  the  ego  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  identity  of  the  full-grown  oak  with  the  first 
slight  shoot  from  the  acorn :  subjectively  considered,  the  strong 
and  sure  conception  which  every  one  has  of  the  ego,  is  not 
surprising,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  frequently  active  idea, 
being  concerned  with  more  or  less  consciousness  in  every  event 
of  his  life,  being  that  to  which  every  action  has  fundamental 
reference.    The  fashioning  of  the  will  is  the  fashioning  of  the 
character;  and  this  can  only  be  done  indirectly  by  fashioning 
tlie  circumstances  whicli  determine  the  manner  of  its  formation. 
But,  however  formed,  it  is  the  character  which  determines  what 
the  judgment  shall  decide  to  be  most  eligible,  the  inclination 
prompt  as  most  desirable,  and  the  will  eficct     If  it  were  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  inmost  chamctcr 
of  another  person,  and  to  become  exactly  acquainted  with  the 
moving  springs  of  his  conduct  in  his  particular  relations  of  life, 
it  would  be  ]iossible  not  only  to  prt*dict  his  line  of  action  on 
eveiy  occasion,  but  even  to  work  liim,  free  will  notwithstaudin;;, 
like  an  automaton,  by  playing  on  his  predominant  passion, 
interest,  or  ])i  inciple.  | 

Secondly,  there  is  manifestly  required  for  the  free  action  of 
the  will  an  unimi>edod  association  of  ideas,  so  that  the  due 
materials  for  the  furnintion  of  a  sound  judgment  may  be  avail- 
able. Hut  the  ease,  conipleton''S8,  and  chanu  trr  of  such  asso- 
ciation de|K*ii<l,  as  alivudy  shown,  on  the  ciindition  of  the 
nenroos  eleni'tit,  veiy  slight  lli.so^Iers  of  wMch  acc<irdiugly 
quickly  doclaii*  thenis<lves  in  n  dcti-rioration  T  the  will.  As 
the  aeoondarv  automatic  faculties  of  the  spiiud  centres  soon 
sufler  from  any  disorder  of  nerve  element,  and  reveal  their 
suflering  in  tiic  loss  of  co-ordinate  |K)wer  ovci  the  movements 
so  in  the  loss  "f  co-ordinating  pi^wcr  over  the  i  !«:a8  and  feelings, 

ft n«ii'«  identity.    The  In^litiliia]  thu*  * nifi>fnrtnr«1  taii  1i  -  lly  trcin  to  himMelf 
•f  to  othm  tbc  ».  :••€  \»m^    It  b  tt^^\  .>ivut  tu  ihv  crvmii*-    -'fa  ikw  touL** 
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iu  their  iri-egular  and  independent  reactions,  is  revealed  the 
deterioration  of  the  ynSl.  And  as,  when  the  disorder  of  the 
spinal  centres  is  still  greater,  all  co-ordination  is  lost  and  con- 
vulsions ensue ;  so  in  the  supreme  ganglionic  cells  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, when  the  disturbance  is  great,  there  is  no  co-ordination 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  convulsive  reactions  of  the  cells 
take  place,  and  the  individual  is  a  raving  lunatic,  or  a  dan- 
gerous one  dominated  by  a  few  persistent  morbid  ideas.  Voli- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  resolved  into  the  inferior  constituents  out  of 
which  it  is  in  the  due  course  of  things  compounded,  as  a  ray 
of  white  light  may  be  decomposed  into  several  coloured  rays; 
and  in  place  of  the  definite,  calm,  co-ordinate  activity  of  well- 
formed  will,  there  is  the  aimless,  irregular,  explosive  display 
of  inferior  activity.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  in  the 
sound  mind  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  volition  depend 
upon  the  fulness  of  the  reflection,  and  that  any  hindrance  to 
the  due  association  of  ideas  will  pro  tarUo  affect  the  will:  if 
the  particular  volition  were  to  be  resolved  by  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  into  its  component  elements,  there  would  be  an 
explication  or  unfolding  of  all  the  ideas  and  desii-es  which  had 
gone  to  form  it;  and  going  still  further  back  in  the  analysis, 
thei*e  would  be  a  revelation  even  of  those  ptirticular  relations 
in  life  which  have  heli>ed  to  determine  the  individual's  definite 
oiganization  of  ideas,  the  character  of  his  ego. 

It  Mill  be  proper,  before  finishing  with  the  consideration  of 
the  will,  to  say  something  of  the  relations  of  the  emotions  to  it 
Independently  reacting,  as  an  emotion:d  idea  tends  to  do,  it  so 
far  weakens  the  will ;  duly  controlled  and  co*ordinated  in  reflec- 
tion, ns  is  the  case  after  a  just  mental  cultivation,  it  strengthens 
the  will.  Before  many  ideas  have  been  acquired,  and  their 
multitudinous  associations  fixed,  as  in  the  young  child;  or 
where  the  state  of  the  develo[>ment  of  the  brain  precludes  in- 
tellectual development,  as  in  the  idiot  and  in  the  animal, — ^the 
emotions  excited  iniinediately  expend  their  energy  in  outward 
manifestation ;  and  \\  hen  in  the  cultivated  adult  thnx)  exists, 
from  some  cause,  an  unstable  condition  of  nerve  element,  or 
when  the  tension  of  the  emotion  or  |>assion  is  exceedini^ly  great, 
it  will  also  react  diret  tly  outward  in  spite  of  the  will :  the  law, 
admitting  tliis^  would  count  it  tberefoit3  no  great  crime  for  a 
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husband  to  liave  slain  a  man  whom  he  liad  surprised  in  the  act 
of  adulteiy  with  his  wife.  But  whosoever  takes  careful  note  of 
his  own  mental  states  may  call  to  mind  occasions  on  which 
an  emotion  suddenly  excited  strongly  prompted  a  particular 
action,  which  he  nevertheless  withstood  for  an  instant,  and 
raight»  if  necessaiy,  have  restrained  altogether ;  but  perceiving* 
with  quick  intuition,  that  he  might  do  well  to  manifest  tlie 
emotion,  he  afterwards  allowed  the  action  to  take  place.  The 
looker  on,  i>erhai)s,  sees  only  an  impulse  and  rashness ;  and  yet 
the  Highness  was  in  some  sort  deliliemte — an  indiscretion  which 
ser\'cd  the  end  when  wiser  plots  might  have  failed  Emotion 
was  the  real  motive  force,  but  an  emotion  acting  under  the 
direction  of  reason,  and,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  prudent 
insight  into  the  external  relations.  The  individual  might  have 
done  the  same  action  in  obedience  to  a  calm  resolution  of  the 
will,  and  better  so,  fierhaps,  if  he  had  been  ojierating  ujMn 
inanimate  objects ;  but  in  dealing  with  men  it  may  sometimes 
be  tliat  a  prudent  exliibition  of  feeling  much  aids  the  success  of 
the  ends  designed.  Only  let  a  man  bewarc  that,  however  he 
impose  uiK>n  others,  he  deceive  not  himself  by  his  p:is&ii»n, 
allowing  it  to  obscure  his  reason,  and  pervert  his  judgment : 
restrained  within  the  supreme  centres,  it  is  apt  to  do  that  in 
all  mind^,  and  sure  to  du  so  in  weak  minds;  but,  duly  subor- 
dinatetl  nud  co-ordinateil  in  reflection,  it  adds  force  to  resolution. 
l%estrain«d  piission^  acting  under  the  cahu  control  of  iva^on,  is 
verily  a  most  {Hiteut  foix:e;  it  gives  a  white  h<*at,  as  it  were,  tn 
the  expn  v^ion  of  thought,  an  inti*n.sity  to  the  will 

An  emotional  person  certainly  often  pPHluces  great  cflVvts  in 
the  worM.  and  cs|)ecially  such  etlects  as  are  destructive  of  some 
ext»tiug  >ystem  or  belief;  it  is,  indeed,  commonly  their  great 
>elf-feeliiig  tiiat  gives  to  the  n>former>  their  abaudniiuieut^ 
energy^  and  consequent  >  access.  Uut  an  evil  oAen  out^>  i;:htng 
tht*9e  advantages  is  th;i!  there  is  no  gu.inuiti*e  tliat  tl.  y  are 
right ;  for,  ueeessarily  I'M-sidiHl,  they  see  but  a  port  of  a  tnitli. 
It  aa  certain  thai  a  gn-a  principle  has  often  suffered  soioualy 
from  tlic  haaty»  violent,  and  ill-considered  action  of  its  >inoere 
and  cani«'j4  advocates  :  adverse  events  or  circnmstaace>.  which 
they  in  ti.eir  iiassion  co'  Id  not  recognise;  but  which,  as  t  .tional 
beii^  11  behoved  thci.«  to  have  lecogui-ed.  have  awei*:  them 
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away,  and  tlie  truth  which  they  have  been  upholding  has  been 
for  a  while  the  victim  of  their  indificretion.    As  in  the  mental 
phenomena  of  the  individual  the  power  of  reflection  is  often 
best  exhibited  in  the  prevention  of  action  prompted  by  feeling — 
in  an  inliibitoiy  function,  so  amongst  men  in  the  social  state 
the  power  of  a  good  understanding  Ib  sometimes  best  shown  by 
not  pressing  an  immature  reform.     But  it  is  a  very  hard  matter 
for  a  reformer  who  feels  strongly  to  perceive  that  what  is  theo- 
retically desirable  and  right  may  also  practically  be  undesirable 
and  wrong  imder  existing  social  conditions ;  he  is  apt  to  treat 
adverse  circumstances  as  if  they  were  accidents  or  anomalies 
in  nature,  having  no  right  of  existence,  and  thus  more  or  less 
wilfully  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  force  of  events  on  which  he 
proposes  to  operate,  and  which  will,  in  any  case,  operate  upon 
his  principled    He  hurls  a  favourite  principle,  which  may  be  a 
very  just  one,  into  the  world  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  it, 
not  having  reach^  the  due  level  of  its  evolution,  and  whicli, 
therefore,  is  necessarily  hostile  to  it ;  and  if  his  truth  is  oppressed 
and  seemingly  extinguished  by  the  opposition  which  it  meets 
with,  then  he  is  disheartened  and  complains,  or  is  angry  and 
rails :   he  is  like  the  boy  sending  his  paper  boat  on  the  lake 
the  waters  of  which  are  lashed  by  a  storm.     However,  it  is  not 
nature  which  is  wrong,  if  there  be  any  \\Tong,  but  himself — tlic 
reformer.    Tlic  fact  that  he  did  not  succeed  proves  that  he  did 
not  deser\'e  to  succeed ;  he  has  not  rightly  estimated  the  cha- 
racter and  weighed  the  force  of  circumstances  wliich  have  been 
too  strong  for  his  truth,  and  by  n  simple  law  of  nature  have,  for 
a  time  at  least,  quenched  its  light.  A  great  adA'ance  can  never  be 
superimposed  upon  a  people  miraculously ;  in  order  to  be  i)er- 
manent  it  must  be  a  natural  evolution  from  pre-existing  events 
— must  grow  out  of  them;   and  that  which  most  effectually 
demolishes  an  old  error  is  not  a  ]>assionate  attack  u]K>n  it  by  the 
intensely  feeling  reformer,  but  a  new  and  better  crt^ation,  which 
i^uictly  undermines  it  so  that  it  falU  without  trouble.   Creation  is 
:i  far  hi<;licr  order  of  work  than  (l<stmction ;  it  is  tlic  quiet,  self- 
contained  activit}'  of  definite  proiluctivc  aim — in  other  words, 
if  will  in  its  higlu'st  development  — as  opposeil  to  the  explosive 
;iiid  dissipated  pluy  of  an  inferior  and  mostly  destructive  emo- 
tional force.     But  as  the  calm  intellectual  contemplation  of 
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events,  viewing  all  the  relations  of  them,  is  attended  with  no 
great  spur  to  any  particular  activity,  but  marks  an  equilibration 
between  the  individual  and  his  environment,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  excellent  a  thing  to  put  the  will  in  motion  in  a  par- 
ticular case  is  some  feeling  or  desire  of  good  to  be  attained  or 
of  ill  to  be  shunned,  in  order  to  establish  an  equilibration.  Then 
the  will,  enlightened  by  an  adequate  reflection  upon  all  the  co- 
operating conditions,  is  able  to  act  Mith  a  calm,  steady,  intel- 
ligent and  most  potent  energy. 

Tlie  difference,  in  quality  and  immediate  energy,  between 
the  will  which  is  urged  by  strong  desire  and  the  will  which 
proceeds  from  a  calm  and  full  reflection,  is  strikingly  evident 
in  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  two  kinds  of  reformers. 
Sur\'eying  the  men  \vho  have  exercised  great  effects  on  tlie 
progress  of  mankind  in  this  capacity,  they  ajipear  broadly 
divisible  into  two  classes :  the  men  of  wide  intellectual  grasp, 
vast  knowledge,  and  serene  energy,  and  the  men  of  limited 
vision,  intense  feeling,  and  impetuous  encrg)' — the  extensive  or 
many-sided,  and  the  intensive  or  one-sided  men.  Tlie  former, 
taking  a  comprehensive  8ur>*ey  of  events,  seeing  in  them  the 
simple  operations  of  natural  law,  rvco<aiising  the  character  and 
the  import  of  existing  relations,  and  the  true  value  of  the  pre- 
fient  question,  often  exa^^enitcd  by  its  immediate  un/ency,  have 
tlii-ir  fi'elings  subordinated  to  their  n^asoii,  and  do  tuit  aUindon 
themselves  to  an  uiirestniined  iniiM<tu<>:»ity.  Tliey  may  do  great 
work, but  they  do  it,  not  like  lightiiiit^%  rapitUy  and  tiiiiiuItuou»ly, 
but  like  li^'ht,  slouly,  quietly,  and  silently;  their  vork  is  con- 
structive, not  destnietive  :  they  are  reformers  of  o)iinion  rather 
tlian  of  pnictice;  mid  the  fertili/in;^'  inllueiice  of  tlieir  thought 
in  felt  thrnugh  many  generations.  Hie  latter,  on  the  other  liand, 
are  |)ossi*SM*d  with  a  conviction  sm  tn*muloii9  with  intense  self- 
f.  rltQg  thut  it  seems  the  one  ini]H»  Miit  tliiii;;  in  the  M'orld,  and 
t)  -y  are  more  or  le>s  bliinl  to  ever\  hing  eKe  ;  they  |»ut  all  their 
t  '••*ig}*  into  explosi\  e  action,  whi*  1  like  li^litiiin;;.  is  (U*stnictive ; 
t!i«y  are  iconoclasts  who  bi*at  do\v  :i  furiously  the  idols  that  are 
V  ^rshipjicd  in  onler  to  set  up  aii<  iier  in  tht^ir  placi!»;  they  are 
I  orucM  of  practio  rather  than  :  tlioii^ht ;  and  through  tliey 
I  ivt  a  griat  iuim«'liute  practical  udult.  they  luive  little  or  no 
r  *tiliziug  iulluenc<*  uihmi  the  in:  Ilectuul  tlcvclopiticnt  of  the 
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future.    The  earnest  desire  which  inspires  their  energy  springs 
from  a  basis  of  strong  self-feeling. 

Without  doubt  the  will  is  the  highest  force  in  Nature,  the 
last  consummate  blossom  of  all  her  marvellous  efforts.  The 
natural  product  of  the  highest  and  completest  reflection,  it 
i*epresents  the  exquisitely  and  subtly  adapted  reaction  of  man 
to  the  best  insight  into  the  relations  in  which  he  moves.  Hence 
the  vast  power  of  the  human  will  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  those 
eminent  men  of  practical  genius  who  have  exhibited  its  highest 
evolution.  They  were  in  harmony  with  the  current  of  events 
among  which  they  lived ;  co-ordinating  in  themselves  the  forces 
that  were  at  work  around  them,  they  accomplished  what  the 
world  had  at  heart  in  that  age.  Thus  the  force  which  they  dis- 
played was  a  force  not  their  own ;  the  power  of  the  universe  was 
behind  them,  and  they  became  the  organs  of  its  manifestation. 
If  we  reflect  upon  the  way  in  which  the  social  and  intellectual 
forces  of  an  age  are  thus  co-ordinated  in  the  work  of  genius, 
and  again  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  actions  of  the  different 
nerve  centres  of  the  body  are  subordinated  and  co-ordinated  in 
the  manifestation  of  will, — how  there  are,  as  it  were,  a  gathering 
together  and  a  concentration  of  different  forces  into  one  definite 
mode  of  action,  a  unifying  of  their  energies, — we  may  l*e  able  to 
form  a  concei)tion,  by  help  of  what  we  can  thus  observe,  of  the 
mode  of  that  exaltation  or  transpcciation  of  force  and  matter 
throughout  nature  which  we  cannot  follow  through  its  inmost 
processes.* 

])y  the  power  of  a  well-fashioued  will  man  reacts  with 
intelligent  success  upon  the  external  world,  brings  himself  into  a 
complete  hannony  with  its  surroundings,  assimilates  and  incor- 
]Kirates  nature,  and  thus  carries  forward  its  or;^^inic  evolution. 
The  highest  action  of  the  will  is  therefore  truly  ercatiir,  for 
in  it  is  initiated  a  new  development  of  nature ;  it  adumbitites 
the  iK)ssibilitii.*s  of  mankind,  as  a  nidimentaiy  oi^'an  in  a  lower 
species  of  anim.il  obscurely  foretells  the  higher  s|M*cies  in  which 
it  will  have  full  development  If  we  ask  wli-nce  comes  the 
impulse  that  displays  itself  in  this  upward  m/«"s  we  can  only 
answer  lamely  tluit  it  comes  from  the  same  unfatiiomable  source 

*  TraMpeeiaiioH  i-  a  woixl  used  by  Sir  Thomas  BrowM  whi'  h  might  be  found 
usMifal  at  the  preicut  ^lay. 
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as  the  impulse  that  iiisjures  or  move?  oi^iic  growth  throughout 
nature. 

NOTES. 

'  {p.  1C9). — **  Sixthly,  the  will  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  desire  or 
aTersion  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  an  action  that  is  not  automatic 
primarily  or  secondarily.  At  least  it  appears  to  me  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  these  words  for  the  word  will  may  be  justified  by  Uie  common 
use  of  language.  The  wiU  is,  therefore,  that  desire  or  aversion  which 
is  strongest  for  the  present  time.  Since,  therefore,  all  love  and  hatred, 
all  desire  and  aversion,  are  factitious  and  generated  by  association,  ue. 
mechanically,  it  follows  that  the  will  is  mechanical  also." — Uartlct's 
Tktory  of  ike  Buman  Afind,  p.  205. 

^  Appetite^  therefore,  and  aversion,  are  simply  so  called  as  long  as 
they  follow  not  deliberation.  But  if  deliberation  have  gone  before, 
then  the  last  act  of  it,  if  it  be  appetite,  is  caUed  ttill;  if  aversion, 

vnmllhffnea. Neither  is  the  freedom  of  willing  or  not 

wflling  greater  in  man  than  in  other  living  creatures.  For  where 
there  is  appetite  the  entire  cause  of  appetite  bath  preceded;  and, 
consequently,  the  act  of  appetite  could  not  choose  but  follow :  that  is, 
hath  of  necessity  followed.  And,  therefore,  such  a  liberty  as  is  free 
from  necessity  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  will  of  men  or  of 
lieasta.  But  if  by  liberty  we  understand  the  faculty  or  power,  not  of 
willing,  bat  of  doing  what  they  will,  then  certainly  that  lilierty  is  to 
W  allowed  to  both,  and  both  may  ecjually  have  it»  whensoever  it  is  to 
be  Lad.-— //oW<x,  vol.  i  p.  400. 

**The  whole  sum  of  desires,  aver«ion%  hopes,  and  fears,  continued 
till  the  thing  be  either  done  or  thought  impossible,  is  tliat  we  call 
Mififrniion" — ieriatkau,  vii. 

*  (p.  17C).— I  extract  the  following  remarks  of  Hume : — 

1.  **But  do  wo  pretend  to  be  ac«(uainted  with  th<*  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  and  the  nature  of  the  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  one  to  pro- 
duce the  other  f  ....  We  only  feel  the  event,  naro>  1y,  the  existence 
of  an  idea,  eonse«,*ient  to  a  command  of  the  will  1*  .i  th^  manner  in 
which  this  operat.  ^n  is  performed,  tho  power  by  whi-  *t  it  b  produced, 
14  entttvly  beyon'  our  comprehension.** 

2.  **The  comi.:  tnd  of  the  mind  over  itself  ia  lin).*«'d  aa  well  aa  its 
romuand  over  tit-  body ;  and  thesa  limits  mm  aot  kiowa  by  reason. 

Will  ai:    one  pretend  to  aail^  the  ultima;*  reason  of  these 

Ifooadaries^  or  s).  *w  why  tlie  power  ia  defideni  in  •*Da  eass^  not  in 
another  P 


/ 
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3.  '*  Self-command  is  very  different  at  different  times.  ....  Can  we 
give  any  reason  for  tliese  variations,  except  experience  t  Is  there  not 
here,  either  in  a  spiritual  or  material  substance,  or  both,  some  secret 
mechanism  or  structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  effect  depends,  and 
which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us,  renders  the  power  or  energy  of 
the  will  equally  unknown  and  incomprehensible  t " 

4.  ''  The  motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  command  of  our 
will.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  conscious.  But  the  means  by 
which  this  is  effected,  the  energy  by  which  the  will  performs  so 
extraordinary  an  operation ;  of  this  we  are  so  far  from  being  imme- 
diately conscious,  that  it  must  for  ever  escape  our  moat  diligent 
inquiry." 

After  explaining  that  volition  does  not  act  directly  on  a  limb  itself^ 
bat  through  certain  muscles  and  nerves,  through  which  the  motion  is 
successively  propagated,  he  asks — *'  Can  there  be  a  more  certain  proof 
that  the  power  by  which  this  whole  operation  is  performed,  so  far 
from  being  directly  and  fully  known  by  an  inward  sentiment  or  con- 
sciousness, is  to  the  last  degree  mysterious  and  unintelligible.  Here 
the  mind  wills  a  certain  event ;  immediately  another  event  unknown 
to  ourselves,  and  totally  different  from  the  intended,  is  produced. 
This  event  produces  another  equally  unknown ;  till,  at  last^  through  a 
long  succession,  the  desired  event  is  produced.** — Inquiry  concerning 
ilu  Human  Undernlanding, 


CHAPl'ER  VIII. 

MOTOR  NERVOUS  CENTRES  OR  MOTORIUM  COMMUNE,  AND 

ACTUATION  OR  EFFECTION. 

* 

THUS  far  we  have  been  engaged  in  considering  the  formation 
of  the  80-called  mental  faculties  by  the  organization  of 
residua,  as  this  takes  place  in  the  production  of  simple  or  pre- 
sentative  ideas  out  of  senson-  impressions, — ^that  is,  in  apprehen- 
sion ;  in  the  production  of  representative  ideas  or  conceptions  by 
abstraction  from  the  simple  ideas, — that  is,  in  comprehension ; 
and  in  the  production  of  volition  as  the  result  of  the  complex 
intcni'orking  of  desires  and  conceptions.  But  it  is  not  man's 
function  in  life  merely  to  think  ;  his  inner  life  he  must  express 
or  utter  in  action  of  some  kind.  Consequently  there  are  other 
residua  besides  thos4*  aln^ady  dealt  with,  which  enter  as  con- 
stituents into  his  mental  life — the  residua,  namely,  that  are  left 
behintl  by  movements  or  actitms.  The  movements  that  arc 
insti*;»ted  or  actuate«l  by  a  particular  nen'e  centre  d«»,  like  the 
idea,  leave  lichiud  them  their  residua,  which,  after  several 
reiieti:  ions»  become  so  completely  organized  into  the  nature  of 
the  nerve  centre  that  the  movcnionts  may  henceforth  lie  auto- 
matic. Tlierc  is  then,  intervening  between  the  volitional  impulse 
and  the  action,  a  department  or  repos^itoiy  of  motor  residua, 
iu  which  exist  the  ituinediate  agents  of  movements — a  r^ion, 
psychologically  speaking,  of  abstract,  latent,  or  potential  move- 
ments. If  recourso  1»e  had  to  physiology,  it  is  found  that^ 
confonuably  with  wb.it  psychological  analysis  teaches,  there  are 
nttmen>us  sitccial  mot  •  rial  ner\'ou8  centn*s,  or  nuclei  of  >:anglionic 
cells,  cerebral  and  ^i  inal,  from  which  motor  nerves  proceed, 
and  by  the  experimiiital  irritation  of  which  movem*  uts  may 
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be  artificially  excited.  The  term  which  we  have  taken  leave  to 
use  for  the  purpose  of  designating  psychologically  the  common 
centres  of  movement  is  the  motorium  eommuru. 

This  region  of  motor  residua,  or,  if  we  may  venture  so  to 
call  it,  this  motorium  commune^  is  related  to  conception  on  the 
reactive  side  of  human  life,  as  sensation  is  on  the  receptive  side. 
As  the  residua  of  sensorial  activity,  as  already  seen,  minister 
and  are  necessary  to  a  definite  representative  conception,  so 
the  residua  of  motorial  activity  in  their  turn  enter  into  concep- 
tion, and  are  indispensable  to  its  realization  in  action.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  then,  to  take  notice  here,  again,  how  the  highest 
mental  action  comprehends  or  contains  the  whole  bodily  life. 
Tlie  sensory  life  enters  essentially  into  conception ;  the  organic 
life,  as  previously  set  fortli,  participates  in  the  emotional  quality 
of  it ;  and  the  motorial  activity  of  the  body  is  essential  to  its 
due  effectuation.  How  mischievously  unjust,  then,  is  the 
absolute  barrier  set  up  between  mind  and  body!  How  mis- 
leading the  parcelling  out  of  the  mind  into  separate  faculties 
that  answer  to  nothing  in  nature ! 

Wliat  name  may  most  properly  be  given  to  this  neglected  but 
important  motorial  region  of  our  mental  life  f  Tlie  motor  residua 
that  mingle  in  our  conceptions  have  been  called,  in  Germany, 
motor  intuitions  (Bewegungs-anschaiiimgen) ;  but  this  description, 
though  admirably  expressing  their  intervention  in  conception,  is 
perhaps  too  psychological  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
physiological  importance  as  the  immediate  agents  or  faculties  of 
all  movements.  The  motor  intuition,  furthermore,  interwnes 
not  alone  between  conception  and  respondent  action,  but  also 
between  sensation  and  the  motor  reaction  thereto,  and  even  be- 
tween the  stimulus  and  the  resultant  reflex  action ;  so  that  the 
term  intuition  is  not  altogether  suitable,  and  may  perhaps  pro- 
duce confusii)n.  More  appropriately  might  this  region  of  motor 
residua  be  described  generically  as  the  department  of  actuatimi ; 
a  department  containing  tin*  powers  or  fiiculties  tlirough  which 
the  ner\'ous  centres,  excited  into  activity,  act  upon  the  muscular 
system,  and,  by  thus  utterinj  or  expressing  their  eneigies,  restore 
the  equilibrium.  It  contains  the  means  by  wliich  will,  idea,  or 
sensation  actuates  definite  movements,  or  prevents  their  occur- 
rence.   To  describe  it  as  the  locmMiive  faeultij  ytoxAA  bring  us 
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to  the  inconsistency  of  calling  locomotive  that  the  aim  of  which 
is  often  inhibitory  or  preventive  of  motion,  and  would  scarcely 
include  the  organic  reflex  movements. 

However  it  be  named,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
region  of  mental  activity  exists,  and  that  in  it  are  contained, 
predetermined  and  co-ordinated,  tlie  faculties  of  diflferent  groups 
and  series  of  movements.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  then,  why  the 
will  can  only  determine  the  restdt — cannot  determine  the  action 
of  a  particular  muscle,  or  the  combined  actions  of  certain 
muscles  which  have  not  acted  together  before.  All  it  can 
do  is  to  will  the  event,  and  thereupon  the  proper  nerve-fibres 
and  muscles  are  put  in  action  through  the  medium  of  the  motor 
intuition.  If  the  result  wished  is  a  new,  unfamiliar  one,  no 
residua  thereof  from  previous  experiences  existing  in  the  motor 
centres,  then  the  will  is  unequal  to  the  accomplishment  of  it ; 
there  is  not  an  exact  and  definite  idea  of  the  end  to  be  effected, 
the  necessary  motor  intuition  being  wanting.  After  repeated 
trials,  the  desired  skill  is  firmly  acquired,  and  the  movement  is 
henceforth  automatic,  the  motor  intuition  having  been  gradually 
organized  in  the  proper  nervous  centres:  the  result  stored  up 
strictly  corresponds  with  that  whieh  in  other  nervous  centres  we 
describe  as  abstract  idea.  Here  again  we  are  taught  that  the 
design  manifest  in  any  act  of  will  is  due  to  oiganic  processes 
similar  to  those  which  build  up  the  design  in  the  nerve 
centres  of  sensori-motor  action  and  of  reflex  action;  it  is  only 
because  of  its  being  attended  with  consciousness  that  we  describe 
the  enei^of  one  of  these  definitely  oiganized  residua  in  the 
highest  centre  as  a  conception  or  notion  of  the  result — speaking 
jisychologically  rather  than  physiologically.  But  even  here  con- 
sciousni'ss  disappears  when  the  organization  is  complete. 

In  tlie  animals  the  inutor  intuitions,  like  their  other  faculties, 
are  mostly  innata  lliere  are  no  distinct,  clear  concoptions 
accompanying  tlieir  instinctive  actions;  but  obscure  sensations 
and  feelings  excite  th**  motor  intuitions,  which  then  determine 
the  action  of  the  prop«'r  muscles.  In  man»  on  the  oth<*r  hand, 
although  the  faculties  **(  certain  coK>rdinate  movements  <!«>  exist, 
preformcl  in  the  neivous  centres^  the  motor  intuit i<*iis  arc 
mostly  acquired;  in  Xl'in  regard  corresponding  with  tlio  forma- 
tion of  his  other  iiient«il  faeolties.    Our  ideas  of  distaiu  e,  size, 
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and  solidity  famish  striking  examples  of  the  manner  in  -which 
we  are  indebted  to  our  muscular  intuitions^  and  of  the  difference 
in  respect  of  them  between  us  and  the  animals.  The  young 
swallow's  intuition  of  distance  appears  to  be  as  perfect  when  it 
bep:ins  to  fly  as  it  is  after  a  life-experience ;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
the  young  child,  which  cannot  for  some  time  tell  how  far  off  or 
how  near  an  object  is.  In  the  first  instance,  the  child's  body 
moves  with  the  eyes,  when  these  are  fixed  upon  a  light  that  is 
moved  about  After  a  few  weeks  the  moving  light  is  followed 
by  a  motion  of  the  head  only ;  next  the  eye-ball  itself  is 
turned  also ;  and  ultimately  objects  are  followed  with  the  eye 
without  any  motion  of  the  head.  As  this  is  going  on,  there  is 
acquired  gradually  a  recognition  of  the  distance  of  an  object, 
and  the  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  is  seen  to  change 
regularly  and  quickly  with  the  distance  of  the  object  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  the  accommodation  of  the  eyes  to  distance 
takes  place  through  a  convei^nce  of  their  axes  and  an  accom- 
modation of  their  lenses,  two  actions  w]uch  are  from  the  first 
very  firmly  associated ;  so  much  so  that  a  congenital  defect  in 
the  lens  is  now  recognised  to  be  the  frequent  cause  of  squinting 
in  children.  But  these  accommodating  movements  are  nut 
determined  by  any  act  of  will,  nor  are  they  within  conscious- 
ness; they  are  consensual  movements  in  n\siK)ndence  to  the 
visual  sensation,  and  strictly  comparable  with  the  instinctive 
movements  of  the  animals.  It  is  not  the  visual  sensation  directiv 
which  gives  us  the  idea  or  intuition  of  distance,  but  the  motor 
intuition  of  the  accommodating  movement  which,  though  un- 
certain and  confused  at  first  in  man,  soon  f^cts  precision  and 
distinctness.  In  this  example  we  have  a  type  of  that  which 
happens,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  in  the  c.nse  of  every  move- 
ment in  the  body.  The  infant  at  first  kicks  out  its  leg — ^whotluT 
from  a  so-called  spontaneous  outburst  of  enei>:}%  or  by  reason  of 
some  organic  or  external  stimulus,  matters  not — and  bringing'  it 
in  contact  with  some  external  object,  gets  thereby  a  sensation, 
in  respondence  to  which,  as  in  the  consensual  accommodation  of 
the  eyes,  adaptations  of  movements  take  placc»  and  muscular 
intuitions  are  more  or  less  quickly  and  con)|iletely  oigani/nL 
Certain  sens^itions  and  certain  movements  are  thus  associated, 
and  the  residua  of  the  mu>cular  movement^),  or  the  muscular 
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intuitions,  are  henceforth  essential  constituents  of  our  mental 
life,  whether  we  are  distinctly  conscious  of  them  or  not  Con- 
sider, if  further  illustration  be  needed,  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
the  complex  movements  of  8i)ecch,  and  the  intimate  connexion 
which  tliey  liave  with  the  formation  of  our  conceptions.  A 
weak-minded  person,  or  a  person  of  low  cultivation,  often  cannot 
content  himself  with  the  mental  representation  of  a  word,  or 
clearly  comprehend  a  question  put  to  liim,  without  bringing  tho 
actual  movement  to  his  assistance ;  he  must  utter  the  word  or 
rqieat  the  question  aloud,  in  order  to  get  his  conception  dis- 
tinctly; the  essential  imix>rtance  of  the  articulating  movements 
to  conception  is  furthermore  attested  by  tlie  frequent  deficiency 
of  them  in  idiots.  It  is  most  necessar}*,  however,  to  guard  against 
the  strong  disi)osition  which  there  is  to  look  ui>on  certain 
movements,  those  of  the  eye  and  the  tongue,  as  having  a  special 
ronnexion  with  tlie  mental  life  which  other  movements  of  the 
body  have  not ;  they  liave  a  specially  intimate  connexion,  but 
not  a  special  kind  of  connexion.  Unwarrantably  se])arating  by 
an  absolute  barrier  the  mind  from  the  UmIv,  and  then  locating  it 
in  a  |iarticular  comer  of  the  Litter,  as  is  commonly  done,  we  aits 
prone  to  forget  tliat  in  mental  action  the  whole  iKnlily  life  is 
comprehended — ^that  eveiy  muscular  intuition,  therefore,  lias  its 
due  place  and  influence  in  our  mental  life. 

An'ithcr  ctmsideration  which  it  is  iic-ccssarv  to  bear  well  in 
min«l  is,  tliat  there  i^  no  fundament^il  difVcriMicc  in  organic 
natnn*  between  those  motor  intuitions  that  are  original,  or  ]>ri- 
marily  automatic,  antl  those  which  arc  acquiriMl  in  tho  natural 
onler  of  development,  or  are  secondarily  automatic.  l*ctwet*n 
the  Mimnlus  and  the  definite  reflex  action,  whether  ii.nate  or 
•C(|t:irvd,  betwron  the  >«'n»ation  and  it -4  nsMMubl.igi*  or  sti<\(^^ion 
of  nni!«ciilar  movements,  the  definite  motor  intuitions  iiiter\*eno 
as  ii<  cessarily  as  between  the  coii.««  ^lus  ouKvption  and  the 
ans«'  ring  movement ;  though  in  the  I.  ut  case  only  havo  we  tho 
cons*  •*usne8s  of  cflbrt  or  motive  ener^  /.  That  the  fonnt*r  may 
take  :  lace  with<»ut  consciousness,  pn»\<  -  lliat  the  motor  residua 
have  '  «*<'n  definitely  au'l  adequat4»ly  or^*  uize*!  in  the  pmiM  r  motor 
rentt  -;  so  that  so  far  fnim  dt*9ign  i*  plying  conscioustiO»s,  as 
metit;  iiysicalp^ychologi-tsbavetboag)  *  consciou.^ncssalt'gctlK'r 
vani^  ''^  when  tlie  do.^'n  i«  (irmly  fi  *^i  in  th«-  natun*  of  the 
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nervous  element  Consider  only  the  manifold  co-existent  and 
successive  movements  of  the  many  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the 
palate,  the  pharynx,  and  the  jaws,  in  mastication  and  d^lutition 
—complex  movements  which  the  will  could  never  effect,  of  which 
we  have  little  or  no  consciousness,  and  before  which  human 
ingenuity  is  nmte — and  it  will  be  abundantly  evident  how  much 
we  depend  in  our  active  life  upon  the  region  of  motor  intuitions. 
But  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  it  should  indeed  be  prominently 
held  in  remembrance,  that  these  external  motor  manifestations 
only  represent  what  is  contained  internally  in  the  appropriate 
ner\'ous  centres ;  that  what  is  outwardly  displayed  exists  in  the 
innermost ;  that  every  motor  intuition  is,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, an  essential  part  of  the  mental  life. 

Tlie  foregoing  obser\'ations  are  greatly  strengthened  by  certain 
morbid  phenomena,  in  which  a  variation  of  the  circumstances 
furnishes  an  excellent  test  of  the  principles  enunciated.  In 
that  condition  wliich  Mr.  Braid  called  "hypnotism,"  it  has  been 
pointed  out  already  tliat  if  the  face  or  limbs  of  the  patients  are 
placed  in  an  attitude  which  is  tlie  normal  expression  of  a  certain 
emotion,  thei-cupon  that  emotion  is  actually  excited;  the  motor 
intuition  immediately  awakening  the  appropriate  conception. 
This  is  ill  accordance  with  what  we  frequently  observe  in  watch- 
ing the  genesis  of  mind  in  young  children,  where  it  is  plain 
that  an  attitude  or  gesture,  unconsciously  or  involuntarily  pro- 
duced, sometimes  awakens  in  the  mind  the  correlative  idea  or 
emotion,  and  w*here,  on  the  other  hand,  every  tliought  is  imme- 
diately translated  into  some  movement* 

Tlie  condition  of  disease  known  as  aphasia,  which  has  been 
80  mucli  studied  during  tin*  last  few  yeai*s,  is  especially  inten'sting 
in  its  l»oariiig  <iu  the  doctrine  of  motor  intuitions.  A  person 
loses  tl:e  power  or  expressing  his  thoughts  by  articulate  language ; 
and  altliough  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  this  happens 
there  i>  hemii)legia  of  one  side,  generally  of  the  right,  there 
may  bi-  no  paralysis  at  all.  Moreover,  in  those  cases  in  wliich 
there  is  hemiplegia  there  is  not  any  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 


*  Vul]  :in  {op,  cU,  p.  290)  T 'rmiilaruDes  the  <:•  ncnil  pliyslologiciil  law,  that 
every  <*x<  .'ation  of  a  iion*e,  at  any  point  in  ita  leii>:'li,  ia  tranamitted  inHDinliately 
an<i  aiDiiiltiineouah*  both  in  a  o'utripetal  and  centntii^^l  dirrrti«in. 
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articulation;  tlie  loss  of  speech  is  not  due  to  ni)y  defect  in  the 
actual  instruments  of  utterance,  nor  is  the  loss  of  power  of 
intelligent  expression  by  speech  owing  in  all  cases,  or  entirely  in 
any  case,  to  the  loss  of  intelligence,  though  it  is  certainly  true 
that  there  is  in  many  cases  of  hemiplegia  some  degree  of  mental 
fiailure— some  d^ree  of  enfeebled  intelligence  and  of  emotional 
excitability.    Intelligence,  however,  often  fails  or  is  lost  M'ithout 
loss  of  the  power  of  speech ;  and  there  are  said  to  Ije  met  with 
occasional  instances  of  the  latter  defect  without  any  appreciable 
loss  of  intelligence — ^instances  in  which  the  patient  is  able  to 
communicate  his  thoughts  by  gesture-language,  or  by  writing. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  in  regard  to  this  question,  that 
language  consists  essentially  in  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
relation  between  the  idea  and  the  sign  by  M'hich  it  is  outwardly 
manifested ;  that  it  may  be  verbal,  vocal,  graphic,  or  mimic ; 
and  that  the  general   faculty  of  language  includes  all  tliese 
modes  of  expressing  the  thoughts.     The  persistence  of  those 
other  modes  of  expression,  where  the  faculty  of  si>eech  is  lost, 
proves  that,  notwithstanding  the  intelligence  is  most  ])rob»bly 
decidc*dly  weakened  in  all  cases  of  ajthasia,  it  is  certainly  n«»t 
weakened  to  such  an  extent  that  the  loss  of  six'och  can  be  due 
to  the  abolition  of  idesis.     When,  however,  an  aphasic  i>«*rsoii 
cannot  succeed  in  learniii;^  some  languu^x*  of  sr^ns  so  as  to  bo 
able  to  make  hiiiisflf  understood,  it  can  liardly  admit  of  duubt 
tliat  he  has  either  no  ideas  to  express,  or  at  any  rate  not  sufli- 
cient  intelligence  to  learn  a  language  which  it  is  not  ditticult  fur 
any  {irrson  of  common  intclh'gence  to  ac<|tiirc. 

Wliero,  then,  dtK>s  the  ^immediate  mischief  in  aphasia  lie  ? 
Is  it  n<»t  most  probsibly  in  the  centres  of  the  motor  re>idua 
of  apceih,  whereby  the  nu  essar}'  motor  intuitions  fail,  and  the 
{latieut  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  bring  to  mind  the  words  wliich 
li«  want^  to  u^,  and  jierhajis  uses,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
wrong  \t<>rdst  The  essential  connexion  nn>l  interaition  between 
the  sign  and  the  thought  signified,  betw<  tii  the  centres  of  the 
tuotor  r*  ^idua  of  8i>ei*cli  and  the  centres  iT  ideation,  is  cut  off, 
either  b}  ^onic  interruption  of  the  function  of  their  intemuntiant 
fibres  or  by  injury  to  the  functions  of  tl.<*  motor  centres  thi-m* 
aelvea;  whence  it  is  easily  conceivable  ii>at  a  loss  of  ]K)Wer  of 
llie  idea-  to  play  n|Kin  their  appropriate  >i,.ns  will  be  0CC4isi*ntd 
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inability  to  utter  by  speecli  the  thoughts,  a  loss  of  memory 
of  the  appropriate  woixis.  The  failure  is  not  strictly  mental,  nor 
is  it  strictly  motor,  but  lies  in  that  intermediate  region  between 
mind  and  movement  which  is  essential  to  the  due  performance 
of  both  motor  and  mental  functions ;  without  which,  indeed, 
thought  cannot  attain  to  expression — cannot  attain  to  know- 
ledge of  itself — ^movement  cannot  accomplish  definite  purpose. 
"  Herein  lies  the  necessity  of  utterance,  the  representation  of 
thought,"  says  Heyse.  "Thought  is  not  even  present  to  the 
thinker,  till  he  has  set  it  forth  out  of  himsell  Man,  as  an 
individual  endowed  with  sense  and  mind,  fii^t  attains  to 
thought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  comprehension  of  himself, 
by  setting  forth  out  of  himself  the  contents  of  bis  mind; 
and  in  this  his  free  production,  he  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  his  thinking  '  1/  He  comes  first  to  liimself  in  uttering 
himselt" 

Having  regard,  then,  to  the  important,  indeed  the  essential,  part 
which  the  motor  intuitions  play  in  the  mental  life,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  loss  of  them  taking  place  without  secondary  injury 
to  the  ideational  functions — to  the  intelligence;  these  may  not 
be  primarily  afTccted  by  the  disease,  but  thuy  cannot  fail  to  suffer 
secondarily.  Even  though  the  patient  may  not  be  himself  awai-e 
of  any  mental  failure,  and  may  feel  convinced  that  it  is  only  the 
words  to  express  his  ideas  that  he  lacks,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  his  condition  resembles  somewhat  that  of  a  i)ersou  in  a 
dream,  who  fancies  that  he  is  thinking  most  logically,  and 
discoursing  most  eloquently,  when  his  thoughts  are  confused 
and  his  wonls  incoherent  The  Iiistory  of  cases  of  aphasia 
prove  that  this  is  certainly  so  sometimes.  It  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend the  disputes  which  arise  among  onlookers  who  endeavour 
to  test  the  intelligence  in  these  cases :  when  the  regular  channel 
by  which  iiitelb'gence  expresses  itself  is  closeil,  it  must  obviously 
be  very  diflicult  to  appraise  accurately  the  diu'ree  of  intelligence. 
The  simple  ([uestions  which  are  usually  i>ui.  for  this  purpose, 
to  apbasic  patients  certainly  do  not  deciil<*  the  question :  a 
demented  p<*i-son  whose  mental  faculties  weii;  almost  abolished, 
might  ansurr  sensibly  when  he  was  asked  m  hat  be  would  do  if 
the  room  wmo  on  fire;  and  many  patients  in  lunatic  asylum.s 
whose  intelligence  is  in  a  \qx\  shattered  stati*,  are  able  to  play 
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cards  and  draughts  skilfully.  It  is  certainly  quite  possible  for 
an  aphasic  patient  to  make  intelligent  responses  to  simple  ques- 
tions and  obvious  suggestions  when  he  has  lost  all  power  of 
sustained  and  definite  thought  And,  apart  from  all  theoretical 
considerations,  the  evidence  which  exists  at  present  is  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  the  intelligence  is  decidedly  weakened  in 
aphasia. 

There  is  one  observation  more  to  make  before  passing  from 
this  subject    Some  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  affirming  that  it 
is  in  names  we  think,  and  that  they  are  the  indispensable 
instruments  of  thought    "  I  therefore  declare  my  conviction/' 
says  Max  ^luller,  "whether  right  or  wrong,  as  explicitly  as 
possible,  that  thought  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  in  reasoning, 
is  impossible  without  language.''    This  sounds  too  absolute  a 
statement:    the  example  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  as  her  case  is  admirably  described  by  Dr. 
llowv,  proves  that  a  person  may  have  human  thought  without 
bi'ing  able  to  speak ;  the  instances  of  aphasic  patients  who  can 
express  their  ideas  in  writing  point  in  the  same  direction;  but 
neither  these  instances,  nor  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  can  be 
used  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  think  without  any  vimns  of 
fhynicol  f.rpr^'AniotK     On  the  contrary,  tlie  evidence  is  all  the  other 
way.   Lnum  Briilgnian*s  fingers  worked,  making  the  initial  move- 
ments fi>r  letters  of  the  finger-alphabet,  not  only  during  her 
waking  t  houghts,  but  in  her  drt^ama.  If  wc  substitute  for  "names*' 
"the  motor  intuitions,"  or  take  care  to  C(»niprise  in  language  all 
the  modfs  uf  ex[ia'ssing  tlkoughts,  whether  verbal,  vocal,  writing 
or  p*<tuiv-lan*;uagi%  then  it  is  unquestionable  that  thought  is 
iniiN)S!»ibh*  without  langu:i.:^e.     In  man  the  tongue  has  l»i*en 
alm«»st  exclusively  appropriated  for  the  expression  of  thoiii;ht^ 
but  then-  U  no  absolute  reason  why  his  fin<,'ers,  hands,  and  firms 
might  not  be  usihI,  like  the  antennic  of  ants,  to  express  all  the 
reHuIti  of  mental  action.    The  reasons  wli\  the  tongue  has  been 
sjiecially   ''lectiHl  tot  this  purpose  arc  obvious:  first,  because  of 
its  conn<  xion  with  the  vocal  organs,  whei«  by  its  movement.^,  in 
conjunct  i  a  with  those  of  the  lips,  modity  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  til**  diflen^nt  sounds,  and  thus  m:i\o  audible  language, 
which  ki  1  laiuly  on  the  whole  more  useful  to  man  than  visible 
language    secondly,  because  of  the  great  v^niety  and  complexity 
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of  movements  of  whicli  the  numerous  muscles  of  the  tongue  are 
capable  in  so  small  a  space ;  and,  thirdly^  because  the  movements 
of  the  hands  are  required  for  other  purposes,  while  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  what  other  purpose  the  wonderful  variety  of  the 
tongue's  movements  could  have  served,  when  it  was  not  engaged 
in  the  taking  and  mastication  of  food. 

The  influence  of  the  motor  department  of  mental  action,  the 
region  of  actuation,  might  receive  further  illustration  from  the 
phenomena  of  insanity  and  of  certain  convulsive  diseases.  It 
scarcely  admits  of  question  that  some  of  the  delusions  of  the 
insane  have  their  origin  in  what  may  justly  be  called  muscular 
hallucinations :  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  muscidar 
intuitions  generates  in  consciousness  a  false  conception,  or  delu- 
sion^ as  to  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  so  that  an  individual 
lying  in  his  bed  believes  himself  to  be  flying  through  the  air, 
or  imagines  his  legs,  arms,  or  head,  to  be  separated  from  his 
body,  just  as  he  has  hallucinations  of  sense  when  the  sensorial 
centres  are  disordered.*  In  dreams  we  may  sometimes  ob- 
serve the  same  kind  of  thing,  as  when  from  hindered  respiratory 
movements  a  person  suddenly  wakes  up  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
falling  over  a  precipice.  Illusory  movements,  or  illusory  jiosi- 
tions,  are  the  characteristic  traits  of  vertigo ;  other  subjective 
sensations,  such  as  noises  in  the  ears,  flashes  before  the  eyes, 
and  painful  sensations  in  the  head,  accompanying  them.  In 
dreams,  and  also  in  drunkenness,  there  is  no  power  of  correcting 
these  subjective  muscular  experiences ;  and  the  brain  or  mind, 
rendering  them  conscious,  converts  them  into  false  conceptions 
of  space.  Sueli  muscular  illusions,  or  hallucinations,  can  of 
course  only  ensue  when  the  reaction  of  the  disordered  motor 
intuition  is  into  consciousness ;  if,  as  may  happen,  and  commonly 
does  happen,  the  reaction  takes  jilace  outwards,  tlierc  are 
irregular  or  convulsive  movement-s,  but  no  delusion  is  generated. 
In  fact,  when  the  motorium  conimune  is  disordered,  its  morbid 

*  "I  had  loinc  y. an  since/'  Dr.  Whytt  writes,  "a  i>ati>  nt  aflectcd  uith  an 
eiTsipelas  in  his  fiu  • ,  who,  when  awake,  was  free  from  any  rontiHion  in  his  ideas  ; 
but  BO  sooner  did  \w  shut  his  oyea,  although  not  asleep,  iluiii  his  imagiuatifm 
licgan  to  be  grDatl>  disturbed.  He  thon;:ht  himself  carritMl  - wi ft ]y  through  the 
air  to  distant  region>  ;  and  Kotnctinieii  imii;<ined  his  head,  nM:i.%  and  legH,  to  lie 
separated  from  hiti  l-xly,  and  to  tly  otf  dilfrrcnt  ways.*' — Oh>.  ■»  Saiurt^  Caturs^ 
and  Curt  of  /Vifir*"'  s  ffypnchfm/friftraf,  nn'l  Hys/erk  Putofi  r.v.  I7d5. 
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function  may  be  displayed  in  irregular  or  convulsive  muscular 
action,  and,  if  the  deterioration  proceed  far  enough,  in  paralysis ; 
or  it  may  react  upon  the  mental  life,  and  give  rise  to  disorder  of 
intelligence. 

The  phenomena  of  convulsions,  properly  examined,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  existence  and  to  exhibit  the  independent  nature 
of  the  motor  intuitions.  Ever}'  kind  of  movement  which  may  be 
normally  excited  by  the  will  may  occur  as  a  convulsive  act, 
when,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  of  the  exercise  of  will,  and 
when  there  is  often  an  entire  absence  of  consciousness.  As  the 
individual  in  sound  health  must  give  intense  attention  in  order 
to  isolate  a  certain  muscular  movement,  which  usually  takes 
place  as  a  part  of  a  complex  series,  and  then  cannot  always 
succeed,  it  is  not  sur^msing  that  there  should  often  be  more  or 
less  co-ordination  of  movements  in  spasmodic  or  convulsive 
muscular  action,  the  design  in  the  centres  of  motor  intuition  not 
being  entirely  abolished.  In  cases  of  cerebral  luemurrlmgc,  it 
sometimes  hapjiens  that  the  articulating  movements  of  single 
sounds,  or  of  a  certain  scries  of  sounds,  syllables,  or  words,  are 
produced  without  any  mental  act^  or  even  against  the  will  of 
the  patient,  llombei^  relates  a  remarkable  case  of  what  he  calls 
rotatory  spasm  in  a  girl  ten  years  of  ago,  and  another  case  of 
co-ordinated  spasm  in  combination  with  chorea,  which  occurred 
in  n  boy  agttl  six,  who  was  occasionally  attacked  with  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  rljnib  in  spite  of  every  impediment;  in  the 
inter^'als  he  was  adected  with  chorea.  Consciou>ncss  is  not 
always  entirely  aboli.shed  ;  and  then  imtients  are  able  to  give  au 
account  of  the  imjnilse  which  instiirates  the  movements,  and 
whi<'h  they  are  unaMe  sueces-sfuUy  t«»  resi^^t.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  idea  of  convulsions,  whether  excited  by  pn*M^nt  ik;ix*i*i>- 
tion  or  by  memory,  may  express  itself  in  convulsive  movements 
—movements  whii  !i.  nevei1lioli's.a,  ori«»n  disjilay  a  <  • 'nsiderable 
amount  of  co-onlin  i^ioiu  It  is  evident  enough  how,  in  a  healthy 
persim,  swallowiii*;  cougliing.  and  yawning  are  ex*  ned  by  the 
obeMn'ation  of  the  ••  acts  in  another;  and  as  instaiHcs  of  simi- 
larly protluced  dhm  id  ui-tions,  Itonilnrg  adduces  t)i<*.se  dancing 
cpid«'niics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  co-ordiuatr  spasnuKiic 
mov<'ment8  were  ii'toriously  excited  in  delicate  Women  to  an 
extent  and  fur  a  ;  "riod  suili  as  tli>   ^tnuigctft  wuw  could  not 
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have  endured  in  health.  It  behoves  ns  to  keep  in  mind  that  as 
so  many  of  our  co-ordinate  actions  are  automatically  done  in 
health,  so  there  may  be  considerable  co-ordinate  automatic 
action  in  disease. 

There  yet  remain  further  important  considerations.    Let  a 
man  have  the  will  to  command  or  effect  a  certain  movement, 
and  a  notion  of  the  result  desired,  without  any  paralysis  of 
motor  power,  and  he  may  still  be  impotent  to  perform  the  move- 
ment   And  why?    Because  there  may  be  a  paralysis  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  muscles,  by  reason  of  which  he  has  no  means  of 
knowing  what  is  the  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  part,  the 
instruments  which  he  has  to  use-^<^annot  tell  whether  they  are 
acting  or  not;  he  lacks  that  information  which  the  muscular 
sense  should  rightly  afford  him.     In  order  that  the  will  may 
actuate  a  movement,  there  are  necessary,  then,  not  only  a  con- 
ception of  the  end  desii*ed  and  a  motor  intuition  of  the  muscular 
movements  subserving  that  end,  but  also  a  sense  of  the  action  of 
the  muscles.     Any  psychological  arguments  as  to  the  value  of 
this  guiding  muscular  feeling  are  rendered  needless  by  patho- 
logical experience,  which  plainly  proves  that,  when  the  muscidar 
sense  is  paralysed,  the  movements  cannot  be  perfonued  except 
some  other  sense  come  to  the  rescue.    The  sense  of  sight  usually 
does  this :  a  woman  whom  Sir  Charles  Bell  saw,  who  had  lost 
the  muscular  sense  in  her  arm,  could  nevertheless  hold  her  child 
when  she  kept  her  eyes  upon  it ;  but  the  moment  she  turned  . 
her  eyes  away  she  dropped  the  child.     I  have  seen  a  similar 
instance  recently  of   a   woman,  ejuleptic  in  consequence  of 
syphilis,  who  had  lost  the  muscular  sense  in  her  left  arm,  and 
who  did  not  know,  except  she  looked  at  the  limb,  whetlier  she 
had  got  hold  of  anything  with  her  hand  or  not ;  if  she  gnis|ied 
a  jug,  she  could  hold  it  quite  well  as  long  as  she  looke<l  at  it, 
but  if  she  looked  away  th«]i  she  dropped  it :  she  had  no  loss  of 
tactile  sensation.     In  such  morbid  states  the  difference  between 
tactile  sensiition  and  the  muscular  sense  is  well  marked.   "  <  ^lli- 
vicr  details  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had  lost  the  cutaiirous 
sense  of  Unich  throughout  the  side  in  consequence  of  concus- 
sion ;  at  tho  same  time  li  *  was  able  to  fonu  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  weiglit  of  bodies  with  bis  right  hand.    The  phybician 
observed  bv  ^[arcet,  who  \mis  aii'ected  with  ana^thesia  cutanea 
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of  the  right  side,  iras  perfectly  able  to  feel  his  patient's  pulse 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  to  detennine  its  frequency 
and  force,  but  in  order  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  left  hand."  Anaesthesia 
of  the  muscle,  without  loss  of  tactile  power,  docs,  according  to 
Kombei]^  invariably  accompany  the  disease  called  tabes  dorsalis.* 
The  eyes  of  patients  so  aflccted  are  their  regulators  or  feelers, 
and  consequently  their  helplessness,  when  their  eyes  are  shut,  or 
they  are  in  the  dark,  is  extreme ;  if  told  to  shut  their  eyes  while 
in  the  erect  posture,  they  liegin  tu  oscillate  until  they  fall  down, 
unless  supported  The  skin  remains  sensitive  except  during  the 
hut  stage  of  the  disease. 

Rombei^,  Duchenne,  and  others  have,  moreover,  described 
similar  morbid  conditions  in  anofuiic  and  hysterical  women, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  paralysis,  as  they  are  manifest  only 
in  the  night  or  when  the  eyes  arc  sliut :  the  patients  can  perform 
movements,  but  these  do  not  answer  accurately  to  the  will ; 
they  are  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  be  put 
forth,  and  sometimes  cannot  imdertake  the  movement  uf  a  limb 
without  the  help  of  sight  In  these  cases  there  is  the  desire  to 
effect  a  certain  action,  there  is  the  motor  intuition  of  the  move- 
nient  necessary  to  the  end  de:*in*il,  but  there  is  wanting  the 
guiding  sensation  of  the  muscular  sc*nse ;  and  accordingly  the 
action  cannot  tie  dune  unk-^  the  snist*  of  si^^ht  takes  upon  it 
the  function  ^*i  the  defective  muscular  sense. 

What  relation  has  the  mu>cular  sense  to  the  motor  intuitii»n? 
It  is  not  an  e.m*  question  U*  answer  either  fn»iu  a  p^ycholo^i<*al 
or  from  a  physiological  basis.  Tlie  relation  ap|Knirs  to  be  not 
unlike  that  x\Iiich  the  sen>ation  of  a  s|ii*cial  sense  has  to  the 
coms|)ondin^'  idea :  as  the  >ensatitiu  of  the  sjieeial  sense  is 
uece^9afy  to  the  formation  of  the  iJ<a,  but,  once  formed,  not 

*  It  Bii«t  be  rrtni ti:Y4 r«U  that  »•  .|*le  lu%«  «f  luu^uUr  frrling  k  aoi  T«l  ^ 

iMiraalw  ;  ia  tlitft  «liMAi»«,  lb*  rliAn*  t  i^it*  |»lit  ti*hivu(»ii  is  4  loaa  iA  Xhm  pom«i  f 

c«-cir«liiMtiMi  oC  tlie  Biiui  \r%^  And  lli«  -  Mirl4tl  •{•!•«  imarrsart  tliow  of  tlcfcrarr^t  n 

9i  \\m  |««lrrior  •oUai»«  of  Um  %yi  •)  r<(H    Ui«  motor  r«  iM^itory  or  erutrr^  •  f 

co-<>nliiiAtioii  of  tho  ttioTrBtrttIa  of  !.«•  limlw.     Ilruco  tlir  «liBC«ae  is  bow  ri  «• 

pt>{«rlr  collnl   TrxifTVA^iv*   Loeoni*  t  Aiaty.     !>«•  of  muAruliir  ^linfc  i  % 

•¥tti|4Mttt  tbat  m^}  occttf  ui  ilillrn-ti  Ubtsm  «  ;  if  ouotlM  r  «•  wm  lAkeo  its  |4.> 

lao%r«i»ttt4  W  ft*. II  rdr«*tc«l ;  to  \\.  tlw  |ioutr  of  ttM»«clic  Ut,  tlir  ItpoMtorv  f 
»otgr  r^^iu^  is  u^t  sllr<  inL 
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uecessaiy  to  its  existence  or  fiiuction,  so  the  muscular  feeling 
vrould  seem  to  be  an  essential  prerequisite  to  tlie  formation 
of  the  motor  intuition,  but,  once  formed,  not  necessary  to  its 
latent  existence,  or  indeed  to  its  active  function,  provided  only 
another  sense  furnish  the  guiding  information.  Like  other  senses, 
the  muscular  sense  is  receptive ;  it  ministers  to  the  building  up 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  solidity,  size,  figure,  and  distance, 
through  the  impressions  which  it  receives  from  without  and 
conveys  inwards,  and  the  subsequent  internal  adaptations  which 
take  place ;  and  in  the  outward  intelligent  reaction  of  the 
individual  upon  external  nature,  by  virtue  of  these  ideas,  it 
furnishes  the  guiding  feeling  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  direct 
the  action  and  to  regulate  the  amount  of  force  applied  in  any 
given  case.  How  admirably  graduated  is  the  application  of  force 
by  the  skilful  hand  in  delicate  handicraft  operations  1  How 
clumsy  and  incapable  is  the  beginner  in  such  crafts  until,  by  fre- 
quent practice,  the  requisite  motor  intuitions  have  been  acquired! 
Consider  how  awkward  any  one  is  at  so  simple  a  matter  as 
winding  up  a  watch  even  for  the  first  time ;  and  how  quick, 
easy,  and  certain  the  operation  afterwards  becomes.  Observa- 
tions made  upon  persons  Ixiin  blind  prove  tliat  there  is  nothing 
essential  to  the  highest  intellectual  piocesscs  that  may  not  be 
acquired  in  the  absence  of  sight,  mainly  through  the  muscular 
feeling  in  combination  witli  touch. 

Because  the  muscular  foclings  gradually  build  up  the  motor 
intuitions  in  accordance  with  the  oi-der,  synchronous  or  8Urc(*  - 
sive,  of  our  exiHsrience,  it  is  not  ditlicult  to  deceive  them  by 
a  new  experience  luodifying  or  reversing  that  onler.  It  is  well 
knu\m  that,  if  the  middle  finger  bo  crossed  c»ver  the  fore-finger, 
and  a  {hmi  or  a  like  round  Ixxly  be  put  brtween  them,  while 
the  eyes  arr  , turned  away,  tliere  will  be  tiw  sensations  of  two 
Wlii^s ;  the  impression  on  that  side  of  the  fore-finger  wliich  is 
habitually  associated  in  action  witli  the  thumb  excites  indepen- 
dently its  residua,  and  that  >itle  of  the  middle  finger  which  is  ac- 
customed to  act  with  the  third  finger  excites  also  its  residua  ;  iin<l 
the  consec^uence  is  a  feelinLf  of  two  bodies  which  it  requires  the 
evidence  of  another  sense  to  correct.  So  closely  and  definite  ly, 
however,  are  imr  different  S(  uses  associated  in  tlieir  functions,  t  hat 
they  may,  instead  of  aidin«;  md  correcting  one  another,  as  is  t  Ii(»ir 
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proper  function,  sometimes  actually  help  to  deceive  one  another. 
TVhen  the  metal  potassium  was  first  show'n  to  an  eminent 
philosopher,  he  exdaimed,  on  taking  it  into  his  hand,  "Bless  me, 
how  heavy  it  is ! "  and  yet  XK>tassium  is  so  light  as  to  float  ou 
water.  The  metallic  appearance  had  suggested  a  certain  resist- 
ance, or  the  putting  forth  of  so  much  muscular  euei^gy  as 
previous  experience  of  substances  having  a  similar  look  had 
proved  necessaiy;,  and  for  a  moment  the  suggestion  of  the 
visual  sense  overswayed  the  actual  experience  of  the  muscular 
sense :  the  latter  was  deceived  as  the  man  is  who  concludes 
that  a  certain  co-existence  or  succession  in  natui'e  must  always 
exist  because  he  has  observed  it  in  a  great  many  instances  ;  or 
as,  at  the  disinterment  of  a  body  suspected  to  have  been 
murdered,  one  of  the  spectators  who  fainted  ou  account  of  the 
bad  smell  was  deceived ;  for,  when  the  coffin  was  o])ened,  it  was 
found  to  be  empty. 

The  perfect  function  of  the  muscular  sense  is  not  only  of 
essential  importance  to  the  expression  of  our  active  life,  but,  like 
the  function  of  any  one  of  the  sjiecial  senses,  it  has  its  due  part 
in  our  mental  life.  In  the  general  paralysis  or  the  insane  there 
are  two  prominent  characteristics  :  the  first  is  the  g(*neral  juira- 
lysis  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  muscles  of  the  lK>ly ;  and 
the  second  is  the  extraordinar}'  delu$ii»us  of  ^'randi^ur.  It  is  a 
question  well  worth  consideration,  whether  these  characteristic 
sjnnptoms  do  not  stand  in  some  de<nt*e  of  causal  ciinncxion  to 
one  another.  A  tailor  who  i.s  suflerin;;  from  general  ]»anily.si.s 
will  n*adily  promise  to  make  a  magnificent  waistcoat,  and,  if  the 
materials  are  supplied  to  him,  will  at  once  set  to  work.  It  is 
not  ini probable  that,  deceived  by  his  qtiiet  assurance,  and  know- 
ing that  to  sew  is  his  business,  one  may  believe  that  he  can  make 
the  waistcoat  But,  in  a  little  while,  it  will  lie  found  that  his 
stitches  are  inost  unr^ual  in  size,  and  are  placed  in  the  most 
disorderly  way;  and  it  is  made  clear  that,  wliatever  If  himsi>ir 
may  think,  he  certainly  cannot  sew.  He  has  a  suffu'i  nt  desire 
to  aocoroplish  tlie  rcMilt,  an  adequate  general  notion  t.t  the  end 
desired,  a  foil  beliel  in  his  ability  tii  efftHrt  it;  but  he  fails 
because  his  mnsculnr  feeling  is  very  d<*ficient,  and  K  aus«*  he 
cannot  regulate  the  action  of  the  necossaiy  muscles.  That  is 
not  all,  however:  as  the  sleeper,  whose  external  8en>«  ^  are  so 
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closed  as  to  shut  out  the  controlling  influence  of  external  objects, 
often  does  in  Iiis  dreams  the  most  wonderful  things,  and  finds 
little  or  no  hindrance  to  an  almost  miraculous  activity,  intel- 
lectual or  bodily;  so  the  general  paralytic,  whose  defective 
muscular  feeling  cuts  him  off  from  the  due  appreciation  of 
external  relations,  has  engendered  in  his  mind  the  most  extrava- 
gant notions  as  to  his  personal  power ;  he  dreams  with  liis  eyes 
open.*  As  we  owe  to  the  muscular  sense  the  development  of 
our  fundamental  ideas  of  resistance,  form,  size,  and  space,  it 
will  easUy  be  understood  that,  when  this  sense  is  deficient 
throughout  the  body,  as  in  the  general  paralytic,  there  can 
not  be  that  intelligent  accord  between  the  inner  life  and 
the  outward  relations  which,  when  in  a  perfect  state,  it  main- 
tains. Here,  again,  we  perceive  how  impossible  it  is  to  separate 
the  mental  from  the  bodily  life ;  how  plainly,  when  we  scan  the 
deeper  relations  of  things  in  their  genesis,  there  are  displayed 
the  closest  connexion  and  continuity  of  parts  and  functions* 

To  the  action  of  the  will,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  conception 
of  the  result  is  essential,  whether  the  volitional  exertion  bo  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  a  movement,  of  preventing  or  checking  a 
movement,  or  of  dismissing  a  painful  idea  from  the  mind.  When 
a  sensation  excites  a  co-ordinate  movement  in  so-called  sensori- 
motor action,  we  do  not  say  thorc  ib  a  conception  of  the  result, 
because  of  the  absence  of  consciousness ;  but  at  tlie  same  time 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  motor  intuition  of  the  result, — in 
other  words,  that  there  is  a  definitely  oi^anized  residuum  in  the 
proper  motor  nen'ous  centre  which,  as  it  were,  implicitly  con- 
tains the  movement.  Now  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
when  the  will  excites  that  co-ordinate  movement  which  a  sen- 
sation alone  may  do,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  cannot 
operate  directly  on  the  motor  nerves,  but  must  necessarily 
o])erate  through  the  medium  of  the  same  motor  intuition  as 
tliat  through  which  the  sensation  acts:   in  other  words,  the 

*  At  the  preaent  time  I  h»T«  uoder  iwy  raro  a  general  pamlytic  who,  ocfa« 
^i-mally  mnch  excited,  then  bcHcveii  that  li*-  in  fighting  great  battles,  and  winning 
iT :i%'it  victories  with  hiH  fista ;  he  be1iev<  >,  too,  thnt  he  wins  immente  romR  of 
ii'tney  aa  wagera  on  hi:*  prowcaa.  The  di>»nier  of  hia  mUarium  rommum  ontera 
into  hia  thonghta  and  engendeni  correaimn. i i iig  doluidona.  lie  la  confined  to  hia 
^  1  or  conch  by  reason  of  having  lost  •*!.••  le^  or  he  would  lie  a  violent  and 
•1  mgerons  Innatic. 
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movement  in  both  cases  proceeds  directly  from  the  motor  ner- 
vous centre  in  which  tlie  movement  is  latent.  If  we  could 
excite  these  centres  artificially,  not  over-exciting  and  injuring 
them,  as  in  our  gross  experiments  we  necessarily  do,  then  we 
should  not  fail  to  set  free  the  definite  movements.  Spe«ikiug 
})sychologically,  the  conception  of  the  result  l>ecomes  in  the 
execution  of  voluntary  movements  the  motor  intuition,  and  the 
motor  intuition  excited  into  activity  expresses  itself  in  the 
designed  movement.  Tims,  then,  it  appears  that,  as  in  the  action 
of  nature  ui)on  man,  tho  stimulus  which  is  not  reflected  in 
the  spinal  cord  passes  upwards  and  excites  sensation,  and  the 
stimulus  which  is  not  reflected  in  sensori-motor  action  passes 
upwanis  and  becomes  idea,  and  the  stimulus  which  is  not 
reflected  in  ideomotor  action  jmsses  from  cell  to  cell  in  the 
hemisphiTcs  and  excites  reflection ;  so  in  the  reaction  of  man 
n|»on  nature,  the  force  of  the  will  jmsses  downwards  through  the 
suUirdinate  centres  in  an  op[)Osite  din*ction :  the  will  involves 
a  c'finceptidn  of  the  result  or  a  definite  ideational  action ;  the 
ciihceptiun  of  the  result  demands  for  its  further  transforma* 
tion  the  appropriate  motor  intuiti(»n;  and  the  motor  intuition, 
in  wliatever  motor  centre,  spinal  or  cerebral,  it  is  oi^nizinl, 
dcniands  for  its  due  cxpn^ssion  in  movement  the  perfect  function 
fif  the  mururulnr  feeling,  and  the  integrity  of  tlie  motor  nerwH 
antl  nmxli's.  Then*  is  an  ordc*rly  sulK^nlination  of  the  different 
n<nc»ii4  crntrx*s.  u  chain  of  nit^ans  surli  as  is  n^vealed  in  ever\ 
dijiartmcnt  of  nature.  Yiewiii;;  the  difle rent  sciences,  we  |H?r- 
(I'ivc  that  chemistry  is  drimident  on  physics^,  while  physiis 
an*  indi-jiendeiit  of  chemistry  ;  phys^iohigj*  is  di'|H'ndent  on  die- 
niiHtn*.  while  i  liomistr}*  is  in(h*]iendent  of  ph\«*ioh>gy;  social 
M'ifiifv  i»  d(*|)eii<Ient  on  physiol<»^'y,  whiIi*physioKig}-  is  inde)ien- 
dent  of  9<H:ial  S4  ic>nce  :  and  so  the  just  analysis  of  our  mental  life 
proves  that  senMiri-motor  acti<'ii  is  dt*|»endent  on  reflex  action 
while  n*flex  actii»n  is  inile)K*iHl'  iit  of  84*ii<ori-mot(»r  action  ;  id<i»- 
ni<4or  action  dr]iendi*nt  on  S4  :.^ori-motor  action,  while  Si'nMiri 
niat4)r  action  is  indi*|iendent  of  idtoniotor  action;  the  will 
dr|iend4'nt  on  ideomotor  acti*  i.  while  idi^omotor  action  is  iii- 
dv|ifMidvnt  of  till*  will.  Tbc>*  (lifTenut  eiiochs  in  tho  order  I'l 
development  of  the  nt*rvou8  s;  tern  arc  represcni«*il  by  diflen*ii' 
clasm^s  of  the  I«>wer  animals  :     >id  it  is  interesting  iu  note  that 
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as  in  man  there  is  a  subordination  of  parts,  and  the  will,  as  the 
highest  energy,  conti-ols  the  inferior  modes  of  nervous  enei^gy, 
so  in  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  a  subordination  of  kinds,  and 
the  mind  of  man,  as  the  highest  development,  controls  and  uses 
the  inferior  minds  of  many  of  the  lower  animals. 

If  execution  has  been  in  any  wise  answemble  to  conception, 
we  have  now  said  enough  to  prove  the  importance  of  that  region 
of  mental  activity  in  which  dwell  the  motor  residua,  and  wldch 
may  properly  be  named  the  region  of  actuation.  We  have  only 
to  add  that  men  differ  much  naturally  as  to  the  perfection  of 
this  as  of  other  mental  faculties.  There  are  some  who,  with 
great  intellectual  power,  never  can  attain  to  the  ability  of  suc- 
cessfully expressing  themselves :  and  there  are  others,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  can  pour  forth  endless  talk  with  the  most  facile 
fluency.  The  art  of  expression  in  speech,  or  in  writing,  or  even 
in  eloquence  of  action,  is  one  which,  if  there  is  not  an  innate 
faculty  for  it,  can  never  be  acquired  in  its  highest  perfection : 
unseen  fetters  hinder  the  full  utterance,  and  lame  execution  falls 
far  short  of  ambitious  conception :  with  the  distinct  conception 
of  what  they  would  say,  and  the  best  will  to  say  it,  there  is 
something  wanting  in  the  region  of  actuation,  wheixiby  they  are 
prevented  from  doing  justice  to  their  tlioughts,  and  arc  com- 
pelled, like  Moses,  to  delegate  that  function  to  othei*s.  ^  There 
is  Aaron :  he  shall  be  thy  speaker,  and  thou  shall  be  to  him 
instead  of  God."  (Exodus  iv.  16.)* 

*  And  a  greater  tliaii  Moaes  or  Aaron  waa  ao  gifted  with  the  faculty  of 
exc«  Uent  expreaston,  that  it  waa  jnatly  wid  of  Him  that  "  Never  man  apakc  at 
this  roan  apeuka." 


CnAPTER  IX, 

MEMORY  AND  IMAOISJTWX. 

**Yoa.  toll  me  it  contisto  of  images  or  pictures  of  things.  Where  is  this 
eztensiTe  esiiTas  hung  up  t  or  where  are  the  numerous  receptacles  in  which  these 
ars  deposited  f  or  to  what  else  in  the  animal  system  have  they  any  similitude  ? 
That  pleasing  picture  of  objects  represented  in  miniature  on  the  retina  of  the  eye 
seems  to  hare  given  rise  to  this  illusive  oratory.  It  was  forgot  that  this  repre- 
sentation belongs  rather  to  the  laws  of  light  than  to  those  of  life ;  and  may  with 
equal  elegance  lie  seen  in  the  camera  obscura  as  in  the  eye  ;  and  that  the  picture 
vanishes  for  ever  when  the  object  is  withdrawn. "~Dn.  Darwin,  Zoonomia, 

THOUGH  Mcmoiy  has  not  hitherto  been  specially  treated  or 
as  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  its  true  nature  has  been  none  the 
less  discussed  lately,  though  incidentally,  in  the  foregoing  jmges. 
It  may  be  desirable,  however,  to  bring  together  into  one  body 
the  ftmdamental  facts  concerning  it.    There  is  memory  in  every 
nerve-cell,  and,  indeed,  in  every  oiyanic  element  of  the  body* 
Tlic  {lormanent  effects  of  a  particular  virus  on  the  constitution, 
as  that  of  small-pox,  or  that  of  syphilis,  prove  that  tho  organic 
ehiiient  remembers  for  the  rest  of  life  certain  modifications 
which  it  has  suffered ;  the  manner  in  which  the  scar  on  a  child's 
finger  grows  as  the  bo«ly  grows  eyinces.  as  Mr.  l^uget  has  pointed 
out,  tliat  the  oi|^ic  element  of  tho  part  doi*s  not  forget  the 
impn*ssion  that  has  been  made  upon  it ;  and  all  that  has  so  far 
bt-vn  Haid  resi)ecting  the  different  nervous  centres  of  the  body 
cantpa  foil  to  demonstrate  the  existen<  ••  of  memory  in  the  nerve- 
cells  wliich  lie  scatteretl  in  tlie  heart  and  in  the  intestinal  walls^ 
in  tli>>se  that  are  collected  together  in  tiio  spinal  cord,  in  the  colls 
of  tlf  sensory  and  the  motor  ganglia,  .tiid  in  the  ideational  cells 
of  tl.  •  eorlit^  layers  of  the  cerebral  )>  inisphercs.    The  residua 
by  which  our  lactdties.  as  already  sh<>\vn«  are  built  up,  are  the 
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oTganic  conditions  of  memory.  These  oiganized  residua  of  the 
cerebral  centres,  which,  when  excited  into  activity  by  some  ex- 
ternal impression,  enable  us  to  perceive  distinctly,  or  apprehend 
the  object,  appear,  when  excited  by  some  internal  cause,  as 
memory  or  recollection.  When  an  organic  registration  has  been 
completely  effected,  and  the  function  of  it  has  become  automatic, 
we  do  not  usually  speak  of  the  process  as  one  of  memory,  because 
it  is  entirely  unconscious.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  beginner 
is  learning  his  notes  on  the  pianoforte,  he  has  deliberately  to  call 
to  mind  each  note;  but  when,  by  frequent  practice,  he  has 
acquired  complete  skill  in  playing  on  that  instrument,  there  is 
no  conscious  memory,  but  his  movements  are  automatic,  and  so 
rapid  as  to  surpass  the  rapidity  of  succession  of  conscious  ideas. 
As  with  such  movements,  so  it  is  with  many  ideas,  which  are  so 
completely  organized  that  they  are  automatically  and  quickly 
performed  in  our  mental  life  without  conscious  memory.  (^) 

The  organic  registration  of  the  results  of  impressions  upon  our 
nervous  centres,  by  which  the  mental  faculties  are  built  up,  and 
by  which  memory  is  rendered  possible,  is  the  fundamental  pro- 
cess of  tho  mental  life.  There  can  be  no  memory  of  that  whereof 
we  have  not  had  experience  in  whole  or  in  parts ;  and  nothing 
of  which  we  have  had  experience  can  be  absolutely  foigotten. 
But  it  is  most  mischievous  to  regard  mental  phenomena  as  mere 
pictures  of  nature,  and  the  mind  as  a  vast  canvas,  on  which 
they  arc  cunningly  painted.  Such  representation,  as  Darwin 
weU  observes,  belongs  rather  to  the  laws  of  light  than  to  iJiose  of 
life;  the  real  process  is  one  of  organization,  and  is  rightly  con- 
ceivable only  by  the  aid  of  ideas  derived  from  the  observation  of 
organic  development, — ^namely,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Assimi- 
lation and  Differentiation. 

There  is  in  mental  development,  then,  the  oiganic  registration 
of  the  simple  ideas  of  the  different  senses ;  there  is  the  assimila- 
tion of  tlie  like  in  ideas  which  take  places  in  the  production  or 
oiganic  evolution  of  genertU  ideas ;  there  i.s  the  special  oignniza- 
tion,  or  differentiation,  or  diBcrimination,  of  unlike  ideas ;  and 
there  i^  the  organic  combination  of  the  ideas  derived  from  the 
different  senses  into  one  complex  idea»  with  the  further  manifold 
combiu;i lions  of  complex  ideas  into  what  Hartley  called  duplex 
ideas.     In   fact,  no  limit  is  assignable  to  the  complexity  of 
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oombinatioiis  which  may  go  to  the  fonnation  of  an  idea.    Take, 
for  example^  the  idea  of  the  univeise.    But  how  comes  it 
to  pass  that  a  new  creation  of  the  mind,  to  which  nothing  in 
nature  answers,  is  effected?    By  a  similar  oi^ganic  process  to 
that  by  which  like  residua  are  blended,  and  general  or  abstract 
ideas  formed.    Tliere  are  no  actual  existences  answering  to  our 
most  abstract  ideas,  which  are,  therefore,  so  far  new  creations  of 
the  mind*    In  their  formation  there  is  a  comparison  of  our  ideas, 
and  a  blending  or  coalescence  of  their  like  relations  takes  place 
— the  development  of  a  concept.    There  is,  as  it  were,  an  extrac- 
tion of  the  essential  out  of  the  particular,  a  sublimation  of  the 
concrete ;  and,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  world  in  which  these 
essential  ideas  supersede  the  concrete  ideas,  the  power  of  the 
mind  is  most  laigely  extended.    Although  there  is  no  concrete 
object  in  nature  answering  to  these  abstitict  ideas,  yet  they  are 
none  the  less,  when  rightly  formed,  valid  and  real  subjective 
existences  that  express  the  essential  relations  of  things,  as  the 
flower  which  crowns  development  expresses  the  essential  nature 
of  the  plant.    Thus  it  is  that  wo  rise  from  the  piirticular  idea  of 
a  man  to  tlie  general  id^  of  man,  and  then  again  to  the  abstract 
idea  of  virtue ;  so  that  for  the  future  we  can  make  use  of  the 
abstract  idea  in  all  our  n^asoning,  without  lieing  conipelleil  to 
make  continual  reference  to  the  concrete.*   Herein,  lie  it  remem- 
bered again,  we  have  a  process  corresponding  with  that  which 
ministers  to  the  production  of  our  motor  intuitions ;  the  acquired 
iacnlty  of  certain  co-ordinate  movements  by  means  of  which 
complicated  acts  are  automatically  performed,  and  we  are  able 
to  do,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  what  would  cost  hours 
of  labour  if  we  were  oomi>clled  on  each  occasion  to  go  delibe- 
ratdy  through  the  process  of  special  adaptition,  is  the  cquival«*nt» 
on  the  niotor  side,  of  the  general  idea  by  which  so  nmch  time 
and  laboTir  are  saved  in  nnsouing:  in  b'th  cases  there  is  an 
internal  development  in  accordance  with  t  aitlamciital  laws,  and 
the  mgaiii/^  result  is,  as  every  new  pli:.  <*  of  dcvilopment  is, 
a  new  cr<*atioiL    Creation  is  not  by  fits  an  i  starts,  but  it  is  con- 
tittiKNis  ill  nature. 

*  B«t  it  ^'••nM  not  ht  forgottra.  n*  H  i«  ao  apt  to  •< .  that  tlir  tiicaninf;  of  :h« 
IcrMfsl  or  ■'-tnMi  U  to  lie  nnKht  in  the  roonvte,  u  i  the  iuttqactotiou  of  tko 
•MmaH$  in  '  f^  i^nrrnl  or  al«tiMl. 

r2 
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These  considerations  are  of  importance  in  respect  of  tlie  nature 
of  Imagination,  which  must  ever  be  incomprehensible  on  the 
mischievous  assumption  of  ideas  as  pictures  or  images  of  things 
painted  on  the  mind.    Though  imagination  is  certainly  depen- 
dent on  memory,  is  it  not,  it  may  be  asked,  more  than  rqiroduc- 
five, — is  it  not,  in  fact,  productive  f    Productive,  we  reply,  as  to 
form,  but  certainly  only  reproductive  as  to  material    Wlien  any 
one  affirms  that  he  can  imagine  something — as,  for  example, 
some  animal  of  which  he  has  not  had  experience,  what  he  does 
is  to  combine  into  one  form  certain  selected  characters  of  dif- 
ferent animals  of  which  he  has  had  experience ;  creating  in 
this  way,  as  nature  is  continually  doing,  new  forms  out  of  old 
material    When  the  artist  embodies  in  ideal  form  the  result  of 
his  faithful  observation,  he  has,  by  virtue  of  that  mental  process 
through  which  general  ideas  are  formed,  abstracted  the  essential 
from  the  concrete,  and  then  by  the  shaping  power  of  imagination 
given  to  it  a  new  embodiment.    In  every  great  work  of  art  there 
is  thus  an  involution  of  the  universal  in  the  concrete:  it  is 
pregnant  in  its  meaning,  yielding  a  wide  range  to  the  action 
of  another's  imagination  when  he  contemplates  it.     So  it  is 
that  high  art  does  not  express  anything  essentially  evanescent : 
it  confers  on  the  moment  the  stedfastness  of  eternity,  repre- 
senting the   ''snows  of  nature  frozen  into  a  motionless  im- 
mortality/'   The  man  of  science,  who  unlocks  the  secrets  of 
Nature  by  m(?ans  of  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection,  thus 
systematically  training  his  mind  in  conformity  with  Nature  by 
exact  interro«:ation  and  faitliful  interpretation  of  her  works,  has 
recourse,  wlien  he  proceeds  to  react  upon  nature,  to  a  scientific 
imagination  thus  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  enabled  to  construct 
wonderful  w(»rks  of  art  that  arc  truly  an  advance  upon,  or  a 
development  of,  nature — new  creations.    ^Vhat  else  then,  funda- 
mentally, is  the  true  imagination  but  the   nisus  of  nature's 
oiganic  develijtment  displaying  itself  in  man's  liighest  function? 
What  is  hum. Ill  art  but  nature  developed  thronLrb  man?    There 
is  going  on  a  recreation  of  natui^  by  human  means,  but  nature 
makes  the  m^  nis.*    The  productive  or  creative?  power  of  Imagi- 

*  *'  ^'et  nature  is  made  better  by  no  meaa, 

P'Ut  nature  makef  tlut  mean ;  ao^  orer  tli.tt  art, 
^v'hicli,  you  M\\  ad(U  t«»  nature,  ia  an  art 
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nation,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
knowledge  gained  entirely  through  experience,  is  then  at  bottom 
another,  thougli  the  highest,  manifestation  of  that  force  which 
impels  oiganic  development  throughout  nature ;  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  any  one  either  creates  truly,  or  brings  forth  abortions 
and  monstrosities,  according  as  the  mind  is  well  stored  with 
sound  knowledge  and  has  true  concepts,  or  as  it  is  inadequately 
furnished  with  knowledge  and  has  erroneous  concepts — accord- 
ing, in  fact,  as  the  indi^ddual  is  or  is  not  in  harmony  with  nature. 
As  imagination  thus  exhibits  an  evolution  of  the  mental  oigani- 
zation,  so  the  well-grounded  imagination  of  the  philosopher  or 
the  poet  is  the  highest  display  of  nature's  oiganic  evolution, 
and  works,  like  nature,  imcon8ciously.*(<) 

How  much  of  what  we  call  memory  is  in  reality  imagination  ! 
When  we  tliink  to  recall  the  actual,  the  concrete,  it  is  often  the 
ideal,  tlie  general,  that  we  rex^roduce ;  and  when  we  believe  that 
we  are  remembering,  wc  are  often  mt^remembering,  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  unable  to  reproduce 
the  feelings  of  the  past.    The  faculty  by  which  we  recall  a  scene 
of  the  past,  and  represent  it  vividly  to  the  mind,  is  at  bottom 
the  same  faculty  as  that  by  which  we  represent  to  the  imagina- 
tion a  scene  which  we  have  not  witnessed.     ^  For  ^avTa^€a0t 
and  numitiiAse,  fancy  and  nienior}*,  differ  only  in  this,  that 
memory  sujtjioses  the  time  past,  which  funry  doth  not."    Mc*- 
moiy,  indciHl,  has  been  called  the  grave  of  the  past,  imagina- 
tion the  womb  of  the  future ;  but  the  grave  of  the  i*a5t  ever  is 
the  womb  of  the  future.    Ilow  much  of  our  iierception  even  ia 
aetKally  imagination  I    Tlie  pust  perception  unavoidably  mingle? 
in  the  present  act,  prevents  us  often  from  di.^criminating  minute 
diflTerences  which  exist,  and  thus  causes  us  to  perceive  wrongly 

That  nature  makfi. 

Tbii  IS  an  nr 

Whicb  doM  raeiid  nature— chanico  it,  ^•'  )i4*r :  Irat 
The  Ml  itarir  it  natars.'*^irtiary'«  Tai  . 

*  ''All  poviT  is  ti  MM  kiDd,"  mj%  Kmemoo,  " a  aliarii;;  of  th«  nature  af  tbe 
vorkL  TIm  m -kI  that  ia  parallel  with  the  lawa  af  natiif  will  be  in  the  enrrent 
af  vrenta,  and  -iroqg  with  their  atrength.  One  man  ia  i:  ><te  of  the  aame  atnflTol 
wki«*h  erenta  .ti.>  niada ;  ia  in  ajrupathy  with  the  ooorM  .»f  thinp ;  can  prtdi*  t 
thm." 
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or  observe  incorrectly.  What  sliall  be  admitted  as  a  fact  in 
scientific  observation,  depends  entirely  upon  the  observer's  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  training.  So  strong  is  the  disposition  to 
assimilate  a  present  obser\'ation  with  a  past  perception,  to  blend 
together  the  like  in  two  ideas,  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  those 
special  differences  which  demand  a  discrimination  or  oi^ganic 
differentiation;  there  is,  indeed,  almost  as  great  a  danger  of 
hasty  generalization  in  perception  as  there  is  in  reasoning.  If  a 
new  observation  will  not  easily  assimilate  with  existing  ideas, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  of  positive  discomfoit, 
and  one  is  apt  to  pass  the  unwelcome  fact  by.  But  if  a  proper 
mental  training  prevents  such  neglect,  the  fact  is  deliberately 
appropriated  or  registered  as  a  special  fact,  alUiough  small  satis- 
faction is  felt  in  the  martyrdom  of  thus  registering  it,  isolated 
as  it  appears ;  affcer  a  whUe,  however,  other  observations  cluster 
about  it,  some  blending  with  it,  others  connecting  it  with 
ideas  to  which  it  seemed  entirely  unrelated,  imtil  this  pariah  of 
the  mind  is  found  perhaps  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  knowledge,  and 
oi^anically  to  unite  distant  ideas.  It  is  a  most  necessary  habit 
to  acquire  in  the  tnie  cultivation  of  the  mind,  that  of  obscr%ing 
accurately,  of  carefully  noting  minute  diircrcuces,  and  of  scru- 
pulously registering  them,  so  as  to  effect  an  exact  internal 
correspondence  with  extenial  8])ecialities. 

As  we  perceive  more  accurately,  so  shall  we  remcm1)er  moro 
correctly,  judge  moi-e  soundly,  and  imagine  more  truly.  The 
habit  of  hasty  and  inexact  obscr\'ation,  the  unwarranted  blending 
of  residua  that  are  not  truly  like,  is  necessarily  the  foundation 
of  n  habit  of  remembering  wrongly ;  and  the  habit  of  remem- 
berini^  wrongly  is  of  necessity  the  caus«-  of  an  incorrect  judgment 
and  erroneous  imagination :  exact  internal  correspfindence  to 
external  relations  being  the  basis  of  an  imagination  true  to 
nature, — in  other  M'ords,  of  a  tnie  organic  mental  development. 
For  these  reasons,  '  the  whi»lo  powers  of  the  soul  may,"  as 
Hartley  observes,  "  1  ^e  referred  to  the  memor}^  when  taken  in 
a  lar^'c  sense.  Hen«'i*,  though  some  persons  may  have  strong 
*  memories  with  weak  judgments,  yet  no  man  can  have  a  strong 
judgment  with  a  weak  original  power  of  retaining  and  remem- 
berinLT."  Infinite  mi -chief  and  confusion  have  been  caused  by 
the  habit  of  speakiiii^^  of  ideas  as  if  they  were  the  mechanical 
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siampe  of  unpressions  on  the  memory,  instead  of  as,  what  they 
truly  are,  oiganic  evolutions  in  respondence  to  definite  stimuli ; 
our  mental  life  is  not  a  copy  but  an  idealization  of  nature,  in 
accordance  with  fundamental  laws. 

As  oiganic  growth  and  development  take  place  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  constitute  an  advance  upon  them, 
so  it  is  with  the  well-cultivated  or  truly  developed  imagination, 
which  brings  together  images  from  different  regions  of  nature, 
yokes  them  together  by  means  of  their  occult  but  real  relations, 
and,  thus  making  the  whole  one  image,  gives  a  unity  to  variety : 
there  is  an  obedient  recognition  of  nature,  and  there  is  a  develop- 
mental advance  upon  it  This  csetnjjlastic  faculty,  as  Coleridge, 
following  Schelling,  named  it,  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  Ger- 
man word  for  imagination,  namely,  Einbildung,  or  the  (nU'-making 
faeuUy.*  Its  highest  working  in  our  great  poets  and  philoso- 
phen  really  affords  us  an  example  of  creation  going  steadUy  on 
as  a  natural  process ;  and  creative  or  productive  actinty  is 
assuredly  tlie  expression  of  tlie  highest  mental  action:  whosoever 
has  such  eaj^acity  has  more  or  less  genius ;  whosoever  has  it  not 
will  do  notliing  great,  though  he  work  never  so  hard  ^Mlat  an 
amount  has  been  unwisely  written  by  the  sedulous  followers  of 
a  soK^lled  inductive  ])hilosophy  in  disparagement  of  imagination 
and  in  favour  of  siinj^le  obsen'ation !  "  Men  should  cousider," 
says  Bacon,  *'  the  st(»r}'  of  the  woman  in  Jf^o\\  who  cx))ected 
tliat  with  a  double  measure  of  barley  lar  heu  would  lay  two 
^c&  *  *I^y  f  ^*hereas  the  hen  grew  fat  ami  laid  none."  It  were 
as  wi5<*  in  a  man  to  luad  his  stomach  with  stones  in>tead  of 
food  ai»  to  load  his  mind  with  facts  wliit  li  he  cannot  di^<»st  and 
aHsimil.itc.  It  is  in  tho  great  ca}>acit\  which  it  has  of  assiuii- 
latiug  material  from  every  quarter,  and  of  developin;:  in  pro- 
portion, that  the  8Ui*cri<irity  of  genius  loasists ;  and  it  is  in  the 
excellence  of  its  imai:i nation,  whether  |K)etical,  arti>t:i\  philo- 
sophic, or  scientific,  tl.it  its  su])erior  eurr^-  is  exhiliiti  1. 

Because  the  least  tL.iigs  and  the  greatubt  in  Nature  ..re  indis- 
solttbly  bound  togeth<  i  as  equally  essential  jiarts  of  ti.i*  myste- 
rious but  harmonious  whole,  therefore  the  intuition  into  one 
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pure  circle  of  her  works  by  the  high  and  subtile  intellect  of  the 
genius  contains  implicitly  much  moi-e  than  can  be  explicitly 
displayed  in  it  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  at  times  that,  in  the 
investigation  of  a  new  order  of  events  by  such  an  intellect^  the 
law  of  them  will,  as  by  a  flash  of  intuition,  explicitly  dedai-e 
itself  in  the  mind  after  comparatively  few  observations :  the 
imagination  successfully  anticipates  the  slow  results  of  patient 
and  systematic  research,  flooding  the  darkness  with  the  light  of 
a  true  interpretation,  and  thus  illuminating  the  obscure  relations 
and  intricate  connexions.  Therein  a  well-endowed  and  well- 
cultivated  mind  manifests  its  unconscious  harmony  with  nature. 
The  brightest  flashes  of  genius  come  unconsciously  and  without 
effort :  growth  is  not  a  voluntary  act^  although  the  gathering  of 
food  is. 

Certainly  the  intuition  of  truth  can  never  be  the  rule  amongst 
men,  inasmuch  as  the  genius  capable  of  intuition,  so  far  from 
being  common,  is  a  most  rare  exception  amongst  them.    And 
the  result,  however  brilliantly  acquired,  can  never  be  safely 
accepted  as  lasting,  imtil  it  has  been  fuilher  subjected  to  the 
tests  of  obsoi-vatiou,  exixjriment,  and  logical  i-easonuig, — until  it 
has  undeigone  verification.   The  man  of  genius  who  has  revciiled 
a  grcjit  tnitli  may  probably,  on  some  other  occasion,  proniidgjite 
an  eijually  gi-eat  error.     Happily  Ids  errow  are  indirectly  most 
useful ;   for  the  experiments  and  observations  provoked  and 
directed  by  them,  and  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
their  instability,  often  lead  to  \  aluable  discoveries.     Mischief  is 
undoubtedly  wrought  by  the  rsish  promulgation  of  ill-grounded 
theories  un  the  part  of  those  who  have  neither  sui^erior  original 
capacity,  nor  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  results  uf  obser\'ation, 
nor  an  imagination  properly  cultivated.    It  is  the  ignorant  only, 
however,  whom  such  persons  deceive:  those  wlio  ]>ossess  an 
ade([uato  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  always  n-cognise  in  the 
uuwarnuited  theory  the  exact  itmount  of  knowledge  which  its 
authors  have  had,  and  the  charac  t  cr  of  the  defect  in  their  reason- 
ing.   Those,  again,  who  take  a  ]*liilosophical  view  of  things,  and 
look  ui)on  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  as  a  development 
that  is  going  on  continuously  tliMUgh  the  ages,  will  find  it  con- 
formable to  their  experience  of  tvery  other  form  of  vital  growth 
that  there  should  be,  coincident ly  with  advance,  a  retrograde 
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metajnoiphoeis,  d^;eiieiation  or  corruption  of  that  wbich  is  not 
fitted  for  assimilation,  and  wbich  is  ultimately  rejected :  as  the 
body  dies  daily  as  the  condition  of  its  life,  so  false  theories  and 
corrupt  doctrines  are  conditions  of  the  progress  of  knowledge.* 
That  there  is  a  deep  distnist  of  hasty  generalization  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  self-conservative  instinct ;  it  prevents  the  human 
mind  from  being  led  astray  by  vain  and  windy  doctrines,  and 
tlius  promotes  a  true  development  It  is  not,  however,  in 
the  individual,  where  so  much  active  change  takes  place  in  so 
short  a  time,  that  the  regular  corruption  and  decay  of  false  doc- 
trines will  be  clearly  perceived,  but  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  race,  where  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  mind  may  be 
better  traced. 

Thus  much  concerning  memory  and  imagination,  which,  when 
properly  examined,  reveal,  better  |)crhaps  than  the  analysis  of 
any  other  of  the  so-called  mental  faculties,  the  complex  organi- 
zation which  mind  really  is.  It  remains  only  to  add  here,  that 
the  manifold  disorders  to  which  memory  is  liable  illustrate  in 
the  most  complete  manner  its  oi^anic  nature.  Its  disorders  ore 
numberless  in  degree  and  variety ;  for  there  is  not  c»nly  every 
degree  of  dulness,  but  there  is  met  with  every  variety  of  ]Mirtial 
loss,  as  of  syllables  in  a  i»artieular  word,  of  certain  words,  places, 
names.  So  various  and  numerous  arc  its  |K>ssible  defects,  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  reduce  tluau  to  any  system, 
although  it  is  probable  that  a  careful  cIa>sification  of  tlu'ni 
might  be  vm'  useful.  All  that  we  can  ut  presc*nt  concluile 
from  them  is  fii^t,  that  nuMuory  is  an  oi|;ani/.ed  product;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  an  oipini/ation  extending  Middy  through  the 
cortical  layers  of  the  cerebral  heniis)iheres.  It  is  interestin;^  to 
obsi*r\'e  tliat  diflerences  exist  in  diflureut  i>en»i>ns  in  the  chaructur 
of  the  oigauic  function  wliiib  ministers  to  iiiemor}' :  one  man, 

*  I  iMiy  iMikc  the  following  <|>i.>tatioii  from  an  artirle  liy  me,  on  **  Kr«  •  ni 
MrUpbyttc^**  iu  iIm  Journal  uf  M-niai  Scunre^  iannar3r  ISM:—**  As  in  'ho 
gnmth  and  devrlopncut  of  the  U-  .y  tker«  in  a  currrlativi-  drgrueimtion  or  r*  tro- 
gndo matamorplioaifl of  of|puiir  A*  u'Ut  Koini; on —-a daily  Jvath  in  atrict  ivhiii'fn 
viih  Um  actiTity  of  Uf« ;  to  in  the  •ri^nie  i;>^«tli  of  thvtif^ht  tliio«^{li  Um  n.  •  s 
Ibrrt  U  a c9rrMi"«iidittg  daeajr.  or  •  miptiou  of  errottfott**  doctrinco— « drat!  ttf 
the  lalaa  ia  ttritt  rrlatioa  with  t!  •  growth  of  the  true;  thai  hoalthj  en«  -jj 
throws  off  effrta  niatlifr,  which,  in  v  .-  rerj  art  of  betoniin^*  effete,  givaa  ap  (•  .  <^ 
that  b  AvaUatilr  r*>r  the  ilevelo|iin«  i'  of  the  lirin;;  element  of  truth." 
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for  example,  has  a  good  memoiy  for  particular  facts,  but  is  no 
way  remarkable  for  reasoning  power,  or  is  even  singularly 
deficient  therein — ^the  registration  of  the  concrete  impressions 
taking  place  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  the  further  digestion  of 
the  residua  not  being  accomplished ;  another,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  memory  for  partictdar  isolated  facts, — ^they  must  have 
some  relation  to  ideas  already  appropriated,  or  must  fall  under 
some  principle,  if  he  is  to  recollect  them;  the  digestion  of 
residua  is  well  effected,  so  that  there  exists  a  great  power  of 
generalization.  The  Ifitter  is  the  memory  of  intellect;  the 
former  is  not  unfrequently  the  memory  of  idiots. 

Some  flaw  in  the  memory,  some  breach  in  its  exquisite  organi- 
zation, is  ever  one  of  the  first  indications  of  a  disorder  or  dege- 
neration of  nerve  element.  But  its  slight,  early  affections  are 
very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  reveal  them- 
selves in  a  conscious  inability  to  remember  something,  but  in  an 
imconscious  deterioration  of  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning, 
and  of  the  moral  sense  that  is  so  closely  connected  therewitL 
The  most  delicately  organized  residua,  representing  the  highest 
efforts  of  organic  assimilation,  are  here  the  first  to  attest  by  their 
sufferings  any  interference  with  the  integrity  of  nerve  element, 
just  as  disorders  of  the  finest  associated  movements  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  the  first  to  declare  the  commencing  degeneration  of  its 
centres.  Long  before  there  is  any  palpable  loss  of  memory  in 
insanity,  even  before  an  individual  is  recognised  to  be  becoming 
insane,  there  is  a  derangement  of  his  highest  reasoning  and  of 
his  moral  qualities ;  his  character  is  more  or  less  altered,  and, 
as  it  is  said,  "  he  is  not  himself."  If  the  degeneration  of  nerve 
element  proceeds,  we  >i^itness  successively  every  stage  of  declen- 
sion in  the  disorder  of  the  complex  organization  of  the  memory; 
namely,  manifest  perversion  of  the  higher  social  feelings,  thru 
greater  or  less  destruction  of  the  organic  connexions  of  ide«as, 
whence  follows  incoherence  ol*  thought,  and,  finally,  general  for- 
getfulness,  declining  into  conqilete  abolition  of  memory. 

It  is  not  difUcult  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  old  man 
sometimes  has  a  tenacious  niomory  of  the  past,  and  can  reas<»iL 
tolerably  correctly  with  regar<I  to  it»  when  he  cannot  duly  appr<»- 
priate  and  rightly  estimate  tiie  present.  The  brain,  like  every 
other  oigan  of  the  body,  snffejs  a  diminution  of  powerof  activity 
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irith  the  adA^ance  of  age ;  it  reacts  to  impressions  with  less  and 
less  vigour  and  vivacity,  and  there  is  less  and  less  capacity  to 
assimilate  the  influence  of  them,  so  that  there  are  a  dulness  of 
perception  and  an  incorrect  appreciation  of  events.  Meannvhile, 
however,  the  past  is  a  part  of  the  oiganic  nature  of  the  brain, 
and  may  be  sufficiently  remembered,  though  perliaps  with  less 
vivacity  than  formerly.  It  is  easy,  again,  to  perceive  how  it  is 
that  children,  like  animals,  live  almost  entirely  in  the  present ; 
they  have  no  store  of  ideas  organized  in  the  mind  which  might 
be  called  into  aetivity  to  influence  the  present  idea,  and  they  react 
directly  to  the  impressions  made  upon  them.  The  best  possible 
evidence  of  the  gradual  process  of  mental  organization  is  indeed 
afibrded  by  the  mental  phenomena  of  young  children ;  for  the 
residua  of  impressions  not  being  completely  oiganized,  their 
memory  is  fallacious,  and,  a  firm  organic  association  between 
ideas  not  being  established,  their  discourse  is  incoherent  Tlie 
old  man  and  the  child  both  fail  in  judgment :  the  former,  because 
he  has  forgotten  more  or  less  of  the  past,  and  has  lost  the 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  present  i)crception,  or  because 
ho.  cannot  take  in  accurately  the  present  perception,  and  measures 
it  entirely  by  the  past ;  the  latter,  because  it  has  not  yet  any 
post.  By  the  necessity  of  the  case  almost,  an  old  man  becomes 
conservative  and  the  latidator  (cwj^rui  adi;  for  the  evolution  of 
events  goes  on  when  his  nature  has  ceased  to  assimilate  and 
develop ;  he  has  accordingly  no  sympathy  with  them,  but,  re- 
treating within  the  shell  of  a  calcified  p;ist,  obstinately  brands  as 
revolutionary  what  is  truly  trvhttiotiary.  How  diflerent  with  the 
youth  I  Tlie  curtain  of  life  rises,  and  he  is  fasrinated  with  the 
show;  his  nature  expands  trustfully,  and  thou;:h  he  may  oftiii 
mistake  fleetin;:  illusions  for  lasting  truths,  and  i-onie  to  no  little 
sorrow  thereby,  yet  he  assimilates,  grows,  and  dcvcloiis. 

Lnstly,  it  will  not  be  amis^  to  bear  in  mind,  in  regard  to  tl^' 
oiganic  nature  of  memory,  that  we  cannot  remeniUT  pain.  It  i- 
certainly  possible  torememlier  that  wo  have  suf)«'retl  a  particulir 
pain;  but  vividly  to  recall  tit**  pain  as  we  can  a  definite  id* a 
is  not  iKMsible.  And  wliy?  r»ecause  the  idea  is  an  organizil 
product  which  abides,  while  ilie  disoiganization  or  distacbanc 
of  nerve  elenit-nt  which  pai:i  implies,  possca  away  with  tli  • 
restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  nerve  centrr.    For  the  aaiiK- 
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reason,  we  cannot  easily  or  adequately  recall  a  very  powerful 
emotion  in  which  the  idea  or  the/orni  has  been  almost  entirely 
lost  in  the  commotion — where,  in  fact,  the  storm  among  the 
intimate  elements  has  been  so  great  as  to  be  destructive  of  form : 
Shakspeare's   words,  "formless  ruin  of   oblivion,"  admirably 
expressing  the  state  of  things.    When  we  do  strive  to  bring  to 
mind  a  particular  sensation  or  emotion,  it  is  by  vivid  representa- 
tion of  its  cause,  and  consequent  secondary  excitation  of  it :  we 
remember  the  idea,  and  the  idea  generates  the  emotion  or  the 
sensation.    But  the  sensation  of  pain  is  a  veiy  different  matter 
from  the  sensation  of  one  of  the  senses ;  it  is  the  outcry  of 
suffering  nerve  element,  and  cannot  be  generated  by  any  idea ; 
it  is  not  the  result  of  oiganization,  but  the  token  of  disoigani- 
zation.    How,  then,  should  it  be  accurately  remembered  ? 


NOTES. 

^  (p.  210). — ''  The  truth  that  memory  comes  into  exifttence  when  the 
connexions  among  psychical  states  cease  to  be  perfectly  automatic  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  obverse  truth,  illustrated  in  all  our  expe- 
rience, that  as  fast  as  the  connexions  of  psychical  states  which  we  form 
in  memoiy  become,  by  constant  repetition,  automatic,  they  cease  to  be 
part  of  memory.     We  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as  remembering  those 
relations  which  become  organically,  or  almost  organically,  registered ; 
we  remember  those  relations  only  of  which  the  r^stration  is  not  yet 
absolute.     No  one  remembers  that  the  object  at  which  he  is  looking 
has  an  opposite  side;  or  that  a  certain  modification  of  the  visual 
impression  implies  a  certain  distance ;  or  that  the  thing  which  ho  sees 
moving  about  is  a  living  animal.     It  would  be  a  misuse  of  language 
were  wc  to  ask  another  whether  ho  remewlM^rs  that  the  sun  shines, 

that  fire  bums,  that  iron  is  hard,  and  that  ice  is  cold And 

similarly,  though,  when  a  child,  the  reader's  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  sacccfi^ive  words  was  at  first  a  memory  of  the  meanings  ho  had 
heard  gi  von  to  them ;  yet  now  their  several  meanings  are  present  to 
him  without  any  such  mentd  process  as  that  which  we  call  remem- 
brance."— IIerdkbt  Spenceu,  rrincipUi  of  J*^t/ehologjf,  p.  551. 

*  {p.  *J13)« — Jean  Paul  Kichter,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  says :  "The 
dream  is  an  involuntary  art  of  poetry :  and  it  shows  that  the  poet 
works  more  with  tlie  bodily  brain  than  another  man.     How  is  it  that 
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Jio  one  has  wondered  that  in  the  detached  aoenes  of  dreaming,  he  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  the  actors  the  most  appropriate  language,  the  words  most 
exactly  characteristic  of  their  nature ;  or  rather  that  they  prompt  him, 
not  he  them  f  The  true  poet  even  is  in  writing  only  the  listener,  not 
the  language-teacher  of  his  characters.  .  .  •  .  Victor's  observation  that 
the  opponent  of  his  dreams  often  put  before  him  more  difficult 
ol^ections  than  a  real  bodily  one,  may  be  made  of  the  dramatist,  who 
can  in  no  manner  be  the  spokesman  of  his  company  without  a 
certain  inspiration,  though  he  is  at  the  same  time  easily  the  writer  of 
their  parts.  That  dream-forms  surprise  us  with  answers  with  which 
we  ourselves  have  inspired  them  is  natural ;  even  when  awake  every 
idea  springs  forth  suddenly  like  a  spark  of  fire,  though  we  attribute  it 
to  our  attention ;  but  in  dreams  we  lack  the  consciousness  of  attention, 
and  we  must  thus  ascribe  the  idea  to  the  figure  before  us,  to  which 
also  we  ascribe  the  attention."  Again : — ''  Das  Miichtigste  in  Dichter, 
welches  seinen  AVerkcn  die  gute  und  dio  bose  Scele  eiublaset,  ist 
geiade  das  Unbowussto.** — AeMeitk. 

Carlyle,  whose  writings  exhibit  in  a  marked  de^Tce  the  influence  of 
Jean  Paul  and  Goethe,  says  of  Shakspeare : — '*  Shakspeare  is  what 
I  call  an  unconscious  intellect ;  tlicre  is  more  virtue  in  it  than  he  is 
himself  aware  of.  His  dramas  are  products  of  Niiture,  deep  as  Nature 
herself.  It  is  Nature's  highest  reward  to  a  true,  simple,  great  soul, 
that  he  gets  thus  to  be  a  part  of  htrUlf.  Such  a  man's  works,  whatever 
he  with  utmtist  conscious  exertion  and  forethought  shall  accomplish| 
grow  up  withal  triiconiiciously  from  the  unknown  deep  in  him,  as  the 
oak-tnc  grows  from  the  earth's  bosom,  as  the  mountains  and  waters 
shape  thems(*lvcs." 

Dr.  liiown  (Philo§opi»y  of  the  Miml^  p.  200),  when  enumerating 
what  he  calls  the  SeconJaiy  Laws  of  Su^'estion,  lays  much  stress  on 
constitutional  differences  in  individoab — the  differences  of  Genius, 
Temi^er,  or  Disposition.  The  tendencita  in  some  niinds  are  wholly  to 
•og^ostions  of  projrimiijf :  in  other  minds  there  is  a  powerful  tendency 
to  sii^e»tions  of  analofjjf.  It  is  in  thi.^  latter  tendency  to  the  new 
and  copious  suggestions  of  analogy  thit  the  distinction  of  genius 
ap|)en!>4  to  consist ;  a  mind  in  which  it  e.\i>ts  ia  necessarily  inventive ; 
''for  til  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  in  Mention,  having  a  n^lation  to 
aom<*)iing old,  but  a  relation  to  that  whi«  h  was  never  before  suspected 
or  pr  I'  tically  applied,  is  the  suggestion  of  analogy/'  There  would  bo 
nollr.:  j^  new  if  objects  wore  to  suggest  ^'nly,  according  to  proximity, 
tlie  \-ry  object*  tliat  had  co-existed  ^^tth  tliem;  but  there  in  a 
peqMMud  novchy  of  combination,  when  the  images  that  nrise  after 
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each  other,  by  that  shadowy  epecies  of  resemblance  which  we  are 
considering,  are  such  as  never  existed  before  together  or  in  immediate 
succession.  Hence  the  rich  figorative  language  of  poetry — the 
expressions  of  resemblances  that  have  arisen  silently  and  spontaneously 
in  the  mind ;  hence  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  science,  &c. 
He  goes  on,  too,  to  point  out  that  this  novelty  of  combination  in 
imagination  cannot  depend  upon  the  wilL  It  is  absurd,  he  says,  to 
suppose  that  we  can  will  directly  any  conception,  since,  if  we  know 
what  we  will,  conception  must  be  already  a  part  of  consciousness. 

"Henee^  in  proportion  as  the  memory  is  enriched  and  provided 
with  materials,  in  the  same  proportion  the  rational  mind,  if  backed  by 
a  happy  genius,  will  be  able  skilfully,  felicitously,  and  approximately, 
and  agreeably  to  the  truth,  to  distribute  its  analysis  into  series,  to 
adjust  and  conclude  them,  of  many  analytic  conclusions  again  to  form 
new  analyses,  and  in  the  end  to  evolve  its  ultimate  analyses." — 
SwBDEVDOBo's  Animal  Kingdom^  vol.  iL  p.  348. 

In  a  note  he  adds — "  This  is  corroborated  by  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  an  individual  are  in  proportion 
to  the  furniture  of  his  memory.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this, 
that  a  powerful  memory  is  always  accompanied  with  ability,  or  by  an 
understanding  of  equal  grasp.  For  the  faculty  of  reducing  the  con- 
tents of  memory  to  order  is  a  fresh  intellectual  requisite.  An  edifice 
is  not  built  simply  by  the  accumulation  of  implements,  bricks,  tiles, 
aud  the  materials.  These  and  skill  must  be  tasked  to  put  all  things 
tc)gether  in  their  places." 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  INSANITT. 

THE  causes  of  insanity,  as  usually  enumerated  by  authors,  are 
so  genend  and  vague  as  to  render  it  a  yexy  difficult  matter 
to  settle  in  the  mind  what  they  really  are.    But  it  is  hardly  less 
difficult,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  an  actual  case  of  in- 
sanity, and  when  there  is  every  op|K>rtuiiity  of  investigation, 
to  determine  with  certainty  what  have  been  the  causes  of  the 
disease*     It  is  a  question,  however,  asked  over  and  over  again  of 
the  physician  by  the  members  of  an  insane  person's  family,  who 
appear  sometimes  more  anxious  to  know  what  can  have  caused 
the  disease  than  to  know  what  \nM  cure  it    The  uncertainty 
springs  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  great  nisijority  of  cases,  there  is 
a  concurrenen  of  conditions,  not  one  single  elective  cause.    All 
the  conditions  which  consjiin*  to  the  production  of  an  effect  are 
alike  causes,  alike  agents ;   and,  therefore,  all  the  conditions, 
whether  thev  are  in  the  individual  or  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  ]ilaced,  which  in  a  given  csise  co-«>iiemte  in  the  ]>r«>- 
ductiou  of  di-i*ase,  must  alike  be  regarded  as  rauscs*    When  we 
arc  told  that  a  man  has  become  denin;;(Ml  from  anxiety  or  griiT, 
we  have  learned  very  littlo  if  we  rest  content  with  tliat  8t.itt«- 
ment     How  does  it  happ«'ii  that  another  man,  subjected  t(»  an 
exactly  similar  cause  of  ^^i*  \\  does  not  go  mad  7    It  *j  ot*rt.tin 
tlrnt  the  entire  causes  cm:  ot  be  tin*  same  where  the  eil*  •  ta 
arc  so  diflTeront;  and  what   we  want  to  have  laid  bare  is  the 
conspiracy  of  conditions,  i:.'emal  and  external,  by  whicl.  a 
mental  shock,  inuperative    :i  one  ca.<<e,  has  liad  such  ser!  its 
consequences  in  another.     A  complete  bio^.tphical  account  «if 
the  individual,  not  neglectii. :  tlie  conHideration  of  his  heredit  ny 
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antecedents,  would  alone  suffice  to  set  forth  distinctly  the  causa- 
tion of  his  insanity.  If  all  the  circumstances,  internal  and 
external,  wei-e  duly  scanned  and  weighed,  it  would  be  found  that 
there  is  no  accident  in  madness ;  the  disease,  whatever  form  it 
might  take,  by  whatsoever  complex  concurrence  of  conditions,  or 
by  how  many  successive  links  of  causation,  it  might  be  gene- 
rated, would  be  traceable  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  certain 
antecedents,  as  plainly  as  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  may  be 
traced  to  its  causes,  whether  the  train  of  events  of  which  it  is 
the  issue  be  long  or  short  The  germs  of  insanity  are  sometimes 
latent  in  the  foundations  of  the  character,  and  the  final  outbreak 
is  the  explosion  of  a  long  train  of  antecedent  preparations. 

When  the  causation  of  insanity  may  thus  extend  over  a  life- 
time, it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  little  is  taught  by  specifying  a 
single  moral  cause,  such  as  grief,  vanity,  ambition,  which  may 
after  all  be,  and  often  is,  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Do  we  not,  in  sober  truth,  learn  more  of  its  real  causa- 
tion from  a  tragedy  like  "Lear"  than  from  all  that  has  yet  been 
written  thcrcui>on  in  the  guise  of  science?  An  artist  liko 
Shakspeare — ^penetrating  with  subtile  insight  the  character  of  the 
individual,  and  the  relations  between  him  and  liis  circumstances, 
discerning  the  order  which  there  is  amidst  so  much  apparent 
disorder,  and  revealing  the  necessary  mode  of  the  evolution 
of  the  events  of  life — fuiiiishes,  in  the  work  of  his  creative 
art,  more  valuable  information  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
vaL'uc  and  <;eneral  statements  with  wliich  science,  in  its  present 
del ortive  state,  is  constrained  to  content  itself.  Because  of  these 
dif1iculti&<(,  I  l)eliove  that  I  shall  help  to  accomplish  my  task 
of  conveyinpf  distinct  notions  of  tlie  causation  of  insanity  by 
brin<;ing  forward  in  an  appendix,  as  illustrations,  th(3  notes  of 
some  cases,  the  histories  of  which  I  have  thoroughly  in- 
vostij^ted.  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
H«Miie  general  observations  in  order  to  establish  certain  principles, 
aii>i  to  prevent  repetition  afterwanls. 

h  is  the  custom  to  treat  of  the  causes  of  insanity  as  physical 
aiii  moral,  though  it  is  not  po6sihI<?  thus  to  discriminate  them 
wii  Ii  exactness.  AMicre  hereditary  taint  exists  for  example,  and 
is  the  cause  of  some  defect  or  peculiarity  of  character  which 
ultimately  issues  in  insanity,  one  i>er8on  might  describe  the 
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catise  as  moral  while  another  would  describe  it  as  physical. 
Certainly,  where  there  existed  manifest  defective  devdopmeut 
of  the  brain  in  consequence  of  inherited  mischief,  as  in  some 
cases  of  idiocy,  ever}^  one  would  agree  as  to  its  physical  nature ; 
but  where  there  was  no  observable  morbid  condition  in  the 
brain,  and  the  evil  only  declared  itself  in  a  vice  of  disposition  in 
the  individual,  most  people  would  consider  it  of  a  moral  nature, 
though  really  as  certainly  due  to  physical  conditions  as  idiocy 
confessedly  is.    In  reality,  every  moral  cause  operates  through 
the  physical  changes  which  it  produces;  and   in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  in  which  the  cause  has  been  pronounced  moral 
there  has  been  something  in  the  physical  constitution  by  the  co- 
operation of  which  the  result  has  been  brought  about    life  in 
all  its  forms,  physical  or  mental,  morbid  or  healthy,  is  a  relation ; 
its  phenomena  result  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  an  individual 
oiganism  and  external  forces :  health,  as  the  consequence  and 
evidence  of  a  succcssfid  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, implies  the  presentation,  well-being,  and  development  of 
the  organism,  while  disease  marks  a  failure  in  oiganic  adaptation 
t(»  external  conditions,  and  leads,  therefore,  to  disorder,  decay, 
and  death.     Kow  it  is  obvious  that  the  harmonious  relation 
between  the  organism  and  the  external  world,  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  health,  may  be  disturl)ed  either  by  a  cause  in  the 
(organism,  or  by  a  cause  in  the  external  circumstances,  or  by  a 
cause,  or  rather  a  concurrence  of  causes,  arising  partly  from  one 
and  partly  from  the  other.    When  it  is  said  that  mental  anxiety, 
produced  by  adverse  circumstances,  has  made  any  one  mad, 
there  is  implied  commonly  some  infirmity  of  neiTe  element 
inherited  or  acquit*  >d,  which  has  ro-operatcd :  were  the  nervous 
i^ystcm  in  a  state  of  perfect  soundness,  and  in  possession  of  that 
p -serve  power  which  it  then  has  oi  adapting  itself^  within  certain 
limits^  to  the  varying  external  conditions,  it  is  prolwble  that  the 
II  'St  unfavourable  circumstances  v<>uld  not  be  suflirient  to  dis- 
t::rb  permanently  the  relation,  aiil  to  initiate  mental  diseaaa 
I'ut  when  unfavourable  action  from  without  conspires  with  an 
11  tirmity  of  nature  within,  then  tl><*  conditions  of  disorder  are 
cMblisbcd,  and  a  discord,  or  madn. m,  is  produced. 

From  what  has  bion  said,  it  wo  ild  seem  that  it  cannot  con- 
dt  ce  to  exact  knowledge  to  roaii;tain  the  violent  distinction 
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between  physical  and  moral  causes  of  insanity.  This  will  appear 
more  plainly  if  we  call  to  mind  the  conclusions  established  in 
the  First  Part  of  this  book.  Tliere  it  was  distinctly  shown  that 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  leave  behind  them  certain  residua 
which  become  oiganized  in  the  nervous  centres,  thencefortli 
modifying  the  manner  of  their  development  so  as  to  constitute 
an  acquired  nature;  consequently,  the  moral  manifestations 
throughout  life  inevitably  determine  physical  organization ;  and 
a  slowly  operating  moral  cause  of  insanity  is  all  the  wliile  pro- 
ducing physical  changes  in  the  occult  recesses  of  the  supreme 
nervous  centi'es  of  the  mental  life.  In  fact,  the  brain  which  is 
exercised  so  habitually  in  a  given  manner  as  to  acquire  during 
health  a  strong  peculiarity  or  bias  of  action  is  sometimes  more 
liable  to  disorder  in  effect  of  this ;  and,  when  the  disorder  is  pro- 
duced by  an  independent  cause,  this  bias  or  habit  may  aggravate 
its  effects.  When  insanity  occurs  as  the  consummate  exaggera- 
tion of  a  particular  vice  of  character,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the 
morbid  mental  manifestations  mark  a  definite  habit  of  morbid 
nutrition  in  the  supreme  ner\'ous  centres, — a  gradually  effected 
modification  of  the  mental  oiganization.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
brain  which  is  habitually  exercised  in  the  best  possible  way 
acquires  a  strong  and  healthy  habit  of  thought  and  volition 
which  counteracts  the  effects  of  a  morbid  cause. 

I  shall  deal  first  with  the  consideration  of  those  general  con- 
ditions which  are  thought  to  predispose  in  any  way  to  iDsanit3% 
and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  its  remote  or  predisiK}sing 
causes.  Of  so  vast  a  subject  it  is  pLiiuly  impossible  to  treat 
here  in  any  but  the  most  summary  way ;  to  attempt  to  traA^ei-se  the 
wide  field  over  which  tlu*  predisposing  causes  of  human  degene- 
racy extend  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  survey  of  human  histoiy. 

Predisposing  Cavses, — There  are  general  causes,  such  as  the 
state  of  civilization  in  a  country,  the  form  of  its  government  and 
its  reliirion,  the  occupation,  habits,  and  condition  of  its  inha- 
bitants, which  are  not  without  influence  in  determiniilg  the  pro- 
portion of  mental  diseases  amongst  tlx  hl  Reliable  statistical 
data  respecting  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  different  countries 
are  not  yet  to  be  had  ;  even  the  question  whether  it  has 
increased  with  the  progr<»s8  of  civilization  has  not  been  posi- 
tively settled.     Travellers  are  certainl}'  agreed  that  it  is  a  rare 
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disease  amongst  barbarous  people,  while,  in  the  different  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  world,  there  is,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
an  average  of  about  one  insane  person  in  five  hundred  inha- 
bitants.  Theoretical  considerations  would  lead  to  the  expectation 
of  an  increased  liability  to  mental  disorder  with  an  increase  in 
the  complexity  of  the  mental  oiganization :  as  there  are  a  greater 
liability  to  disease,  and  the  possibility  of  many  more  diseases,  in 
a  complex  oi^ganism  like  the  human  body,  where  there  are  many 
kinds  of  tissues  and  an  orderly  subordination  of  parts,  than  in  a 
simple  organism  with  less  differentiation  of  tissue  and  less  com- 
plexity of  structure ;  so  in  the  complex  mental  oiganization, 
with  its  manifold,  special,  and  complex  relations  with  the  ex- 
ternal, which  a  state  of  civilization  implies,  there  is  plainly  the 
favourable  occasion  of  many  derangements.    The  feverish  activity 
of  life,  the  eager  interests,  the  numerous  passions,  and  the  great 
strain  of  mental  work  incident  to  the  multiplied  industries  and 
eager  competition  of  an  active  civilization,  can  scarcely  fail,  one 
may  siip^^ose,  to  augment  the  liability  to  mental  disease.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  presumed  that  mental  sufferings  will 
be  as  rare  in  an  infant  state  of  society  as  they  are  in  the  infancy 
of  the  indiviilual.    That  dogonerate  nervous  function  in  young 
children  is  displayed,  not  in  mental  disorder,  but  in  convulsions ; 
that  animals  very  sc*klum  sufler  from  insanity ;  that  insanity  is 
of  comparntivcly  rare  occum>nce  among  savages;  all  these  are 
circuinstanc OS  that  arise  from  caie  and  the  same  fact — a  want  of 
development  of  the  mental  organization.    There  seems,  then*- 
ftire,  good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  tlie  progress  of  mental 
dcA'chipment  throu^^h  the  ages,  there  is,  as  is  tlie  case  with  otlior 
forms  of  or^.inic  develo))nieni,  a  correlative  degeneration  going 
on,  and  that  an  increase  of  ins;inity  is  a  penalty  wliich  an  increas<j 
of  onr  present  civilization  necessarily  paya 

So  Cur  as  facts  are  available  for  the  deiriinination  of  this 
question,  tli*  y  confirm  the  for(*going  theon'ti*  al  considerations. 
Tlie  sort  of  insanity  most  common  amongst  savages  is  imbe- 
cility, or.  itli'cy,  for  the  same  reason  that  itliocy  is  the  most 
common  fo):u  of  insanity  in  ehildren:  wbci*-  the  mind  is  not 
developed,  V. tried  di'generation  of  it  cannot  :ake  place,  though 
it  may  obvi  aisly  remain  morbidly  arrestetl  It  is  plauily  im- 
IMisMibK  foi    example,  that  the  most  typitil  moral  insanity 
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should  occur  where  no  moral  development  has  taken  place ; 
before  the  native  Australian  savage — who  has  not  in  his 
language  any  words  for  vice  or  justice,  nor  in  his  mind  any 
such  ideas  as  these  words  convey  to  an  intelligent  European — 
could  become  morallv  insane,  he  must  first  be  humanized  and 
then  civilized ;  development  must  precede  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis, mental  oi^ganization  precede  mental  disorganization. 
Another  fact  which  deserves  serious  consideration  is,  that  there 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  veiy  large  increase  of  late  years  in  the 
number  of  the  insane  who  have  come  under  care  and  observa- 
tion. The  reports  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  show  that,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1849,  there  were  14,560  patients  in  tlie 
hospitals,  asylumsy  and  licensed  houses  of  England  and  Wales ; 
that  six  years  afterwards,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  there  were 
20,493  insane ;  that  ten  years  afterwards,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1865,  there  were  29,425  insane  under  certificates ;  and  that  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1866,  the  number  had  risen  to  30,869.  Now 
it  is  ceiiain  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  this  lai^e  increase  is 
to  be  attributed  to  an  increase  of  insanity  in  the  jiopulation ;  it 
is  undoubtedly  mainly  owing  (1)  to  the  large  numbtT  of  cases, 
formerly  uni-eporteil,  which  more  stringent  legislation  has 
brought  under  observation ;  (2)  to  the  lai^'er  number  of  insane, 
esj>ecially  of  paupers,  who  are  now  sent  to  asylums  ;  and  (3)  to 
the  pix>longation  of  life  in  those  win;  have  been  brought  under 
l>roper  cai'e.  In  fact,  it  might  1x3  said  roughly,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  laige  increase  in  the  insane  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  due  to  the  facts  that  nowadays  mort*  ])eople  are 
thought  and  declared  mad  than  would  formerly  have  been 
thought  so  ;  that  more  persons  arc  admitted  into  asylums, 
where  they  live  longer ;  and  that  fewer  {lersons  are  dischar^eil, 
either  by  death  or  by  being  thought  to  have  reeovered,  than 
formerly.  But,  when  all  due  allowance  has  been  mu'le  for  these 
causes,  it  must  Ite  admitted  that  a  steady  increa-^e  of  alx»ut 
1,000  a  year  in  th.'  insane  population  of  England  md  Wales 
for  the  last  seventten  years,  does  seem  to  point  to  an  actual 
increase  in  the  pnxhiction  of  insanity,  and  even  to  ;mi  increase 
more  than  proportionate  to  an  increasing  siiuc  i>o])uIation. 

If  we  admit  such  an  increase  of  insanity  with  <  ur  present 
civilization,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  indicate  causes  for  it. 
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Some  would  no  doubt  easily  find  in  over-population  the  prolific 
parent  of  this  as  of  numerous  other  ills  to  mankind.    In  the 
fierce  and  active  struggle  for  existence  which  there  necessarily 
is  where  the  claimants  are  many  and  the  supplies  are  limited, 
and  where  the  competition  therefore  is  severe,  the  weakest  must 
suffer,  and  some  of  them,  breaking  down  into  madness,  fall  by 
the  wayside.    As  it  is  the  distinctly  manifested  aim  of  mental 
development  to  bring  man  into  more  intimate,  special,  and 
complex  relations  with  the  rest  of  nature  by  means  of  patient 
investigations  of  physical  laws,  and  a  corresponding  internal 
adaptation  to  external  relations,  it  is  no  marvel,  it  appears 
indeed  inevitable,  that  those  who,  either  from  inherited  weak- 
ness or  some  other  debilitating  causes,  have  been  rendered  un- 
equal to  the  struggle  of  life,  should  be  ruthlessly  crushed  out  as 
alwrtive  beings  in  nature.    They  are  the  waste  thrown  up  by 
the  silent  but  strong  current  of  progress ;  they  are  the  weak 
crushed  out  by  the  strong  in  the  mortal  struggle  for  develoi>- 
ment ;   they  are  exanii>les  of  decaying  reason  thrown  off  by 
vigorous  mental   gr«>wth,  the  energy  of  which  they  testify. 
Eveiywhcrc  an<l  always  "  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable." 

If  we  want  a  striking  ilhistration  of  the  o^ieration  of  this 
hard  law,  we  may  see  it  in  the  appropriation  by  man,  the 
stronger  sex,  of  all  the  means  of  subsif^tence  by  labour,  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  women,  the  feebler  sex.  Hocausc, 
however,  women  are  necessary  to  the  gratification  of  mans 
passions,  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  his  life,  they  are  not 
crushed  out  of  existence,  they  ore  only  kept  in  a  state*  of  sul>- 
jection  and  de]>endence.  Tlie  woman  who  can  find  n<»  oiH*ning 
for  her  honourable  ener^^ies  in  the  present  social  system,  is  yet 
willingly  permitted  to  gain  a  ]trecarious  livelihood  by  selling 
the  charms  of  her  ])er<44)n  to  gnitify  the  lusts  of  her  lord  and 
master.  Under  the  in-^titution  of  marriage  she  has  the  ]  position 
of  a  suliordtnate,  bers<  If  debarred  from  the  noble  aims  ami 
activitit'S  of  life,  but  ministering,  in  a  silent  manner,  to  the 
comfort  and  greatness  of  him  who  appropriates  the  labour  and 
enjoys  tlie  rewards.  I  ractically,  then,  woman  has  no  honour- 
able outlook  but  marri.i  je  in  our  presc*nt  social  system  .  if  that 
aim  is  miftsed,  all  el  •>  is  misled.  Through  penenit.  ^ns  her 
chanict«r  lia»  been  foi  ucd  with  that  liiief  aim;   it  I  >:$  been 
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made  feeble  by  long  habit  of  dependence ;  by  the  ciicumatances 
of  her  position  the  sexual  life  has  been  undesignedly  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  intellectuaL  Now,  therefore,  when  the 
luxuries  thought  necessary  in  social  life  are  so  many  and  costly 
that  marriage  is  much  avoided  by  men,  there  is  a  cruel  stress 
laid  upon  many  a  gentle  nature.  In  this  disappointment  of 
their  life-aim,  and  the  long  train  of  consequences,  physical  and 
moral,  which  it  unconsciously  ditiws  after  it,  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  fertile  source  of  insanity  among  womea  It  is  not  only  that 
women  of  the  better  classes,  not  married,  have  no  aim  in  life  to 
work  for,  no  opening  for  the  employment  of  their  energies  in 
outward  action,  and  are  driven  to  a  morbid  self-brooding,  or  to 
an  excessive  religious  devotion  or  a  religious  enthusiasm  which 
is  too  often  the  unwitting  doak  of  an  exaggerated  and  un- 
healthy self-feeling;  but,  through  the  character  produced  by 
the  position  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  the  social  system, 
their  organic  life  is  little  able  to  withstand  the  consequences  of 
an  unsatisiied  sexual  instinct  Disturbances  of  all  sorts  ensue, 
and  social  customs  debar  them  from  the  means  of  relief  which 
men  have  both  in  active  employment  and  in  illicit  sexual  indul- 
gence. l^Iasturbation  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  provoked,  and 
aggravates  the  evil  for  wliicli  it  was  sought  as  a  relief.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  these  things  take  place  con- 
sciously in  the  woman's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions :  the 
sexual  passion  is  one  of  the  .strongest  passions  in  nature,  and 
as  soon  as  it  comes  into  activit}^  it  declares  its  influence  on 
every  pulse  of  the  oi^ganic  life,  revolutionizing  the  entire  nature, 
conscious  and  unconscious ;  when,  therefore,  the  means  of  its 
gratification  entirely  fail,  and  when  there  is  no  vicarious  outlet 
for  its  energy,  the  whole  system  feels  the  ill  effects,  and  exhibits 
them  in  restlessness  and  irritability,  in  a  morbid  self-feeling 
taking  a  variety  of  forms,  and  i>ometimes  in  an  act  of  self-abuse 
which,  on  the  first  occasion,  may  be  a  sort  of  instinctive  freiu}-, 
of  the  aim  of  which  there  is  only  the  vaguest  and  most  dim 
notion. 

Another  way  in  which  over- population  leads  to  deterioration 
of  the  health  of  a  community  is  by  the  overcrowding  and  the 
insanitar}'  condition  of  dwellin^'-houses  which  it  occasions  in 
towns.    Not  fevi'i'S  only,  but  >crofulu,  pcrhai^s  phthisis,  and 
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certainly  general  deteriotation  of  nutrition,  are  thus  generated 
and  transmitted  as  evil  heritages  to  future  generations:  the 
acquired  ill  of  the  parent  becomes  the  inborn  infirmity  of  the 
offspring.  It  is  not  that  the  child  necessarily  inherits  the  parti- 
cular disease  of  the  parent*  for  diseases  unquestionably  undergo 
transformation  through  generations ;  but  it  does  ofteii  inherit 
a  constitution  in  which  there  is  a  certain  inherent  aptitude  to 
some  kind  of  morbid  degeneration,  or  a  constitution  destitute  of 
that  reserve  poAver  necessary  to  meet  the  trying  occasions  of 
life.  Lugol  found  insanity  to  be  by  no  means  rare  amongst 
the  parents  of  the  scrofulous  and  tuberculous ;  and  in  one 
chapter  of  his  work  on  Scrofula  treats  of  hereditary  scrofula 
from  paralytic,  epileptic,  and  insane  parents.  Schroeder  van 
der  Kolk  was  also  of  opinion  that  a  hereditary  predisposition  to 
phthisis  might  develop  into  or  predispose  to  insanity ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  insanity  prcdis]x>sed  tu  phthisis.  It  is 
certain  that  there  are  very  intimate  relations  between  phthisis 
and  insanity :  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  in  asylums  are  caui^sd 
by  phthisis;  and  Dr.  Clouston,  who  found  that  there  is  here- 
<Iitary  predisposition  in  7  per  rent,  more  of  the  cases  of  insanity 
with  tubercle  than  of  the  insane  generally,  has  described  a 
certain  form  of  insanity  as  phthisical  insanity.  Watching  the 
decay  of  a  faiuily,  it  is  often  seen  that  |>]itlii>i>  and  insanity  nm 
of  frequent  occurrence  aiiioii;rst  its  members ;  and  when  ex- 
tinction of  it  occurs,  when  the  last  of  the  family  dies,  he  not 
seldom  dies  insane  or  phthisical  or  both.  Wli< u  we  reflect  tint 
a  diMsase  is  not  a  specific  morbid  entity  thot,  like  some  evil 
spirit,  has  taken  mischievous  possi*>^ion  of  the  IhmIv,  or  of  a 
}iarticular  pai:  of  it,  but  a  condition  of  more  Mr  leiis  degencia- 
tion  from  healthy  life  in  an  <'r^'anisni  whose  dinereut  parts  c«<ii- 
stitute  one  hanuonious  wholi\  it  will  K*  sullicii  iitly  evident  tl.it 
a  dis«*ase  of  one  part  of  the  organism  will  nut  only  affect  t!i  * 
whole  sympatlietically  at  tii-  time,  hut  may  lead  to  a  me:  • 
ireneral  infirmity  in  the  next  .•'neratiou — to  an  i»nrnnic  infirmi' v 
which  shall  be  determined  in  its  s|Hxial  morbiil  manifestatioiM 
according  to  the  external  con  .tions  of  life. 

Teriiapa  ooe,  and  certain:  not  the  least,  cf  the  ill  tKv^  ^ 
which  spring  from  some  of  ti  •  comlitions  of  our  pn^nentcivi.  - 
2atiuD,  is  seen  in  the  gener.>'.  dtxud  aii«l  tliMluui  of  |K>verty,   a 
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the  eager  passion  to  become  rich.    Tlie  practical  gospel  of  the 
age,  testified  everywhere  by  faith  and  works,  is  that  of  money- 
getting  ;   men   are  estimated   mainly  by  the  amount  of  their 
wealth,  take  social  rank  accordingly,  and  consequently  bend  all 
their  energies  to  acquire  that  which  gains  them  esteem  and 
influence.    The  result  is  that  in  the  higher  departments  of  trade 
and  commerce  speculations  of  all  sorts  are  eagerly  entered  on, 
and  that  many  people  are  kept  in  a  continued  state  of  excite- 
ment and  anxiety  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market    In 
the  lower  branches  of  trade  there  is  the  same  eager  desire  for 
petty  gains ;  and  the  continued  absorption  of  the  mind  in  these 
small  acquisitions  generates  a  littleness  of  mind  and  meanness 
of  spirit,  where  it  does  not  lead  to  actual  dishonesty,  which 
are  nowhere  displayed  in  a  more  pitiable  form  than  by  certain 
petty  tradesmen.    The  occupation  which  a  man  is  entirely  en- 
gaged in  does  not  fail  to  modify  his  character,  and  the  reaction 
upon  the  individual's  nature  of  a  life  which  is  being  spent  with 
the  sole  aim  of  becoming  rich,  is  most  baneful.    It  is  not  that 
the  fluctuations  of  excitement  unhinge  the  merchant's  mind  and 
lead  to   maniacal  outbreaks,   although   that   does   sometimes 
happen ;  it  is  not  that  failure  in  the  paroxysm  of  some  crisis 
prostrates  his  enexfries  and  makes  him  melancholic,  although 
that  also  is  occasionally  witnessed ;  but  it  is  that  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  his  life-aim  and  occupation  too  often  saps  the  moral 
or  altruistic  element  in  his  nature,  makes  him  become  egoistic, 
formal,  and  unsympathetic,  and  in  his  person  deteriorates  the 
nature  of  humanity.    What  is  the  consequence  ?    If  one  con- 
viction has  been  fixed  in  my  mind  more  distinctly  than  another 
by  obsen'ation  of  instances,  it  is  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
such  a  man  will  beget  healthy  chihircn ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  the  deterioration  of  nature  wliicli  he  has 
acquired  will  lie  transmitted  as  an  evil  herita^'c  to  his  children. 
In  several  instances  in  which  the  fatlier  has  toiled  upwards  from 
pov<  )ty  to  v;ist  wealth,  with  the  aim  and  h(»i)e  of  founding  a 
family,  I  have  witnessed  the  results  \\\  a  degeneracy,  mental  and 
phy^'eal,  of  his  offspring,  which  has  sometimes  gone  as  far  as 
extiiirtion  of  the  family  in  the  third  or  fourth  ^veneration.     When 
the  evil  is  not  so  cxtnMiie  as  madness  or  ruinous  M'ce,  the  savour 
of  n  mother's  influence  having  been   present,  it  may  still  be 
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manifest  \i\  au  instinctive  cunning  and  duplicity,  and  an 
extreme  selfislinesa  of  nature — a  nature  not  having  the  capacity 
of  a  true  moral  conception  or  altruistic  feeling.  Whatever 
opinion  other  more  experienced  observers  may  hold,  I  cannot 
but  think,  after  what  I  have  seen,  that  the  extreme  passion  for 
getting  rich,  absorbing  the  whole  eneigies  of  a  life,  does  pre- 
dispose to  mental  degenemtion  in  the  offspring — either  to  moral 
defect,  or  to  moi-al  and  intellectual  deficiency,  or  to  outbreaks  of 
positive  insanity  under  the  conditions  of  life. 

Without  going  on  to  enumerate  other  causes  which  arise  out 
of  our  present  civilization,  and  appear  to  favour  the  increase  of 
insanity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  any  condition  that  is 
injurious  to  mental  or  bodily  health,  though  it  does  not  pnxluce 
insanity  directly,  may  so  far  predispose  to  it  in  the  next  gene- 
ration ;  determining  in  the  present  what  shall  be  predetermined 
in  the  future.  But  while  gi^ing  due  weight  to  this  consideration, 
it  is  necessary  to  ^bear  in  mind  that  an  increase  in  the  nunilter 
of  insane  ])ersons  in  a  country  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
degeneracy  of  the  ])eople  :  the  capability  of  development  is  the 
ca]iability  of  degeneration,  and  where  the  general  progress  is 
going  on  actively  the  retrograde  action  in  the  elements  must  lie 
going  on  also :  the  particular  is  sacrificed  to  the  general,  "  the 
individual  withers,  and  the  race  is  more  and  more."  If  this  be 
no,  mav  we  not  then  ssi\  that  an  increa-^^e  of  insanitv  is  altc*r  all 
a  testimony  of  dcvclopnit-nt,  that  a  great  apjMirent  evil  is  but  a 
pliase  in  the  working  out  of  good?  may  we  not»  indeed,  ask  with 
the  pn»phet,  "  Sliall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it  ? "  • 

fif-jT.— Esquirol  and  Ilaslam  thought  insanity  to  be  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  among  women  than  men,  but  authors  are 
DOW  generally  ugi*eed  that  tlie  converse  is*  true.  Es4|uirol  omitted 
in  bis  i  alculations,  as  Dr.  Tliumam  has  pointed  out,  to  take  into 
account  the  pivi^onderance  of  females  in  the  ]>opulationy  and 
moreo\  i  r  drew  his  conclusions  from  a  comparison  of  €j:isting 
cases,  instead  of  from  cas<  s  occurring  in  ilie  two  scxes.t   Female 

*  Am-  ill.  6.  AgMiB,  li4L  ilv.  7  ;  **!  fbm  Up  light,  mmI  croAt«  tUrkuctt :  I 
make  p*     ••.  and  rreatc  rTil :  I  tlie  Lord  do  ill  tb«  -•  tliiogB." 

f  Of  T  .••  ezceM  of  Alioat  4  ]-  r  cent  of  Umalm  :m  the  poimlution  CiH|iiiMl  wm 
avoiv ;  "  ^ut  he  doet  not  appe.tr  to  have  koown  tiiut,  firom  twi-ntx  to  fifty  yean 
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patients  accumulate  iii  asjlums  more  than  males ;  for  the  pro- 
portion of  relapses  is  greater  in  them,  and  the  probability  of 
death  is  less :  general  paralysis,  which  is  particularly  fatal,  being 
almost  confined  to  men.    Dr.  Thumam  afiirms  men  to  be  more 
liable  to  mental  disorder  than  women ;  and  Dr.  Jarvis  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  from  an  examination  of  tlie  statistics  of 
different  countries.    Eeceutly  it  has  been  said  that  the  female 
sex  is  more  liable  to  suffer  from  hereditary  insanity.    If  my  ex- 
perience were  large  enough  to  be  of  any  value,  it  would  give  the 
preponderance  to  the  women  :  of  106  persons  whom  \  admitted 
into  a  lunatic  hospital,  there  were  50  men  and  56  women.    This 
result  agrees  closely  with  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  people 
confined  in  asylums  in   England  and   Wales:   on  the  1st  of 
January,  1855,  there  were  in  the  hospitals,  asylums,  and  licensed 
houses  10,885  females  and  9,G0S  males,  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1866, 15,437  females  and  13,988  males— the  numbers  giving  a 
preponderance  of  from  about  five  to  six  per  cent,  to  women.    On 
whichever  side,  male  or  female,  the  uncertain  difference  lies,  it 
is  probably  inconsiderable.    There  is  hardly  sufficient  ground  to 
maintain  positively  that  there  is  by  simple  reason  of  sex  any 
inborn  liabilitj''  to  insanity.    The  female  sex  is  certainly  the 
weaker,  and  on  this  account  will  be  more  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
advei-se  circumstances  of  life,  especially  in  a  comjJex  social  state 
where  it  is  precluded  so  much  from  active  work,  suffers  from  a 
bad  system  of  education,  has  so  few  resources,  and  is  enfeebled 
by  dependence ;  it  has  moreover  conditions  which  in  some  reganl 
favour  disturbance  in  the  revolutions  effected  in  the  system  at 
puberty,  duriii«^'  pregnancy,  by  the  puerperal  state,  and  at  the 
climacteric  period.     Those  conditions,  in  concurrence  with  the 
circumstances  of  female  life,  may  ]>ossibly  become  the  cause  of 
more  frequent  insanity  amongst  women ;  and  one  is  the  more 
apt  to  think  so  when   one  calls  to   mind  that  causes  which 
undoubtedly  n^^t  more  fre<piently  amongst  men — intemperance 
and  other  excess,  for  example— do  not  avail  to  notably  increase 

of  Age  (when,  in  t!.!-*  countrj'  «t  linst,  insanity  chiefly  occur-  lor  the  first  \\me\ 
there  \h  a  still  grenr*  r  excem  of  females  ;  an  excrM  which  i>  iiighcr  from  twenlv 
to  thirty  yean  of  i^e  than  it  w  sulMieqneiitly ;  it  Xwmg  12  i- 1  cent,  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  6  per  c.vwx.  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  4  |ier  cent,  from  forty  to  fifty, 
years  of  age.  Tims  assnniing  only  a  like  liability  of  the  t  .n  ••  sexes  to  luiianity, 
MO  should  expect  i*  find  a  much  greater  nnml>or  nf  caveit  i.-iMiDgxt  women. *'-^ 
TurBNAM,  Stilt uif*     of  TnanHitt^,  p.  146. 
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the  proportion  of  insanity  amongst  them«  On  the  whole  I 
should  be  disposed  to  hold  tliat,  while  the  nomber  of  men  and 
of  women  who  become  insane  appears  to  differ  but  little,  as  the 
caoses  actually  operate,  there  is  in  woman«  by  virtue  of  her  sex, 
a  slightly  greater  predisposition  to  insanity  than  in  man. 

Education. — ^Next  to  the  inherited  nature  which  every  one 
has»  the  acquired  nature  which  he  owes  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  education  and  training  is  most  important  in  determining  the 
character.    I  mean,  not  the  education  which  is  called  learning 
alone,  but  that  education  of  the  nature  of  the  individual,  that 
development  of  the  character,  which  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  have  determineiL    There  are  in  every  nature  its  particular 
tendencies  or  impulses  of  development  which  may  be  fostered  or 
checked  by  the  conditions  of  life ;  and  which,  therefore,  according 
to  their  good  or  evil  nature,  and  the  external  influences  which 
they  meet  with,  may  niiuister  to  the  future  weal  or  woe  of  the 
individual — ^luay  lead  to  a  stability  of  character  which  prevents 
the  mental  equilibrium  ever  being  seriously  disturbed,  or  to  such 
an  instability  of  character  that  the  smallest  adversity  may  destroy 
it  for  ever.     How  often  one  is  condemned  to  see,  with  pain  and 
sorrow,  an  injudicious  education  sorely  ags^onvate  an  inherent 
mischief!    The  |»arent   not  only  transmits  a  taijit  or  vice  of 
nature  to  the  child,  but  fosters  its  evil  growth  by  the  influence 
of  a  1«d  examphs  and  by  a  foolish  training  at  the  time  Miien 
tli«*  young  mind  ]->  vcr}*  susceptible,  and  when  the  direction  given 
to  its  development  is  sometimes  decisive  for  life.     Where  there 
is  no  innate  taint,  e\il  may  still  be  wrought  by  enforcing  an 
unnatural  precocity,  wherehi  is  often  planted  the  germ  of  future 
diM'Ose.     Parents  ^ho  ln1x>ur  to  n.ake  their  children  proili^ies 
of  learning  or  talent  often  prepare  for  them  an  tarly  diatli  or 
an  imbecile  niaii!i<iod — ^*'In  pueritiu  senex,  in  hciiectute  pner.** 
Parrntal  harehne^-  and  n<^^lect — repressing  the  clild's  feelings, 
stilling  its  need   Mf  love,  and  driving  it  to  a   morbid   self- 
bnioding,  or  to  t.  ke  refuge  in  a  wurld  of  %*ague  l.nciea — is  not 
le5s  pernicious  tl.  iii  a  fui>lihh  indttlp*nce  through  \\  liich  it  never 
learns  the  nect*^^  ^ry  le>sons  of  n*iiunciation  au«i   self-controL 
Tli<*  aim  of  a  g<>«  I  education  shouM  be  to  d«ve!-  p  the  power 
ab<l  habit  of  wh  t    the  events  of  liftt  will  not  iiil  U>  nidely 
eiit'iroe — renonci.ttion  and  self^cont iid, and  to  leal  to  tli6c«m* 
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tinned  transference  of  thoughts  and  feelings  into  external  actions 
of  a  beneficial  kind.    By  the  habitual  encouragement  of  self- 
feeling,  and  by  an  egoistic  development  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  a  character  may,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  be  so  framed 
that  insanity  is  the  natural  and  consummate  evolution  of  it» 
while  every  step  taken  in  such  deterioration  will  so  far  pre- 
dispose to  insanity  under  adverse  circumstances  of  lifa    It  is  by 
the  influence  of  a  good  education  and  a  sound  training  that  we 
may  expect,  not  only  to  neutralize  a  predisposition  to  insanity  in 
the  individual,  but  to  counteract  that  tendency  to  an  increase 
of  mental  disease  in  the  community,  which  is  attributable  tq. 
some  of  tl)e  concomitant  evils  of  civilization.    The  external  ad- 
vantages of  civilization  should  naturally  lead  to  a  better  internal 
culture,  so  that  in  its  higher  stages  a  remedy  may  be  famished 
for  some  of  the  evils  which  it  produces  in  its  earlier  stages. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  bow  ill  adapted  the  present 
system  of  female  education  is  to  store  the  mind  with  useful 
knowledge,  and  to  train  up  a  strong  character.    It  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  frivolous  purposes  of  female  life ;  but  that  it  is  so 
is  its  greatest  condemnation.    "  Those  who  have  seriously  con- 
templated," Fcuchtcrsloben  remarks,  "the  female  education  of 
our  times  (undoubtedly  the  j^^rtie  JunUeuu  of  the  moderns)  will 
find  it,  in  this  etiological  respect,  much  more  influential  than 
that  of  the  other  sex.    It  combines  everj'thing  that  can  heighten 
sensibility,  weaken  spontaneity,  give  a  preponderance  to  the 
sexual  sphere,  and  sanction  the  feelings  and  impulses  that  relate 
to  it"    As  the  education  of  women  is  widened,  deepened,  and 
improved,  other  and  better  resources  vrill  be  discovered  and 
earnestly  used,  and  the  reaction  of  a  higher  mode  of  life  on 
female  education  and  female  nature  cannot  fail  to  Ik?  most 
beneficial. 

Rdigioii, — I  have  said  that  tlie  practical  religion  of  the  day, 
the  real  guiding  gospel  of  life,  is  money-getting:  the  jnofessed 
religion  is  Christianity.  Now,  without  asserting  that  ri*  hes  are 
not  to  be  gotten  by  honest  industry,  it  may  be  maintained  that 
tlie  eager  passion  to  g<*t  rich — ^honestly  it  may  be,  but  if  not, 
still  to  get  rich — ^is  olton  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  professed.  TIic  too  frequent  consequence  is,  that  life 
becomes  a  systematic  inconsistency,  or  an  oi^ganized  hyi>ocrisy. 
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With  a  profession  of  faith  that  angels  might  adopt,  there  is  too 
often  a  rule  of  practice  which  devils  need  not  disdain.  I  do  not 
speak  here  of  those  whose  religion  is  a  mere  social  observance, 
which  it  beseems  a  man  of  resj^ectability  willing  to  stand  well 
with  his  neighbours  to  conform  to.  Such  persons  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  eminently 
the  religion  of  success  in  life  and  of  a  respectable  social  position ; 
it  does  not  demand  any  exhibition  of  zealous  earnestness  from, 
nor  does  it  impose  any  galling  yoke  upon,  its  members ;  it  desires 
to  avoid  anything  that  is  extreme,  and  insists  only  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  social  proprieties ;  it  is  the  established  religion, 
and,  in  close  alliance  with  the  governing  classes,  it  aims  at  the 
preservation  of  the  established  state  of  things.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  Church  of  England  really  reaches  the 
poor  and  struggling,  those  who  truly  need  a  gospel  of  Ufa  Those 
of  them  who  have  any  religion  at  all  belong,  for  the  most  part» 
to  two  religious  bodies  into  which  the  two  extreme  parties  in 
the  English  Church  insensibly  meige--to  Boman  Catholicism 
and  ^Icthodism.  Wlien,  therefore,  we  have  to  consider  a  religion 
really  influencing  life,  when  we  have  to  weigh  its  efl'ect  on  cha- 
racter as  predisposing  or  not  to  insanity,  we  have  practically  to 
deal  with  Itoman  Catholicism,  actual  or  abortive,  or  with  Dissent 
in  some  of  its  forms.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  conviction 
tliat  the  excitement  of  religious  feelings,  and  the  moroseness  of 
the  religious  life,  favouix^d  by  some  of  the  Dissenters,  are 
habitually  injurious  to  the  character,  and  sometimes  a  direct 
muse  of  insanity.  Young  women  who  fail  to  get  marrieil  are 
npt  to  betake  themselves  fer\'ently  to  rcbVious  exercises,  and 
tliu.s  to  find  an  outlet  for  rt-prcssed  feeling  in  an  extreme  devo- 
tional life ;  having  of  necessity  much  sclf-fe^ling,  they  naturally 
fly  to  a  system  which  expressly  sanctions  and  encourages  a  habit 
of  attention  to  the  feeling's  and  thoughts — a  self-brooding — and 
which  attracts  to  them  tlio  symjiathy  and  interest  of  oi Iters. 
Tliis  is  not,  nor  can  it  cotm*  to,  good:  as  the  man  whose  every 
organ  is  in  perfect  healtli  scarcely  knows  that  he  has  a  )»(>dy, 
and  only  Lb  made  conscious  that  he  has  oigans  when  something 
morbid  Ls  p*ing  on,  so  a  !>•  althy  mind,  in  tht*  full  exercise  <'f  its 
functions,  is  not  conscious  that  it  has  feelings,  and  is  only 
awakened  to  self-consciousness  by  something  morbid  in  the 
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processes  of  its  activity.  To  fly  for  refuge  to  the  contemplation 
of  one's  own  feelings  and  thoughts  is  in  direct  frustration  of 
the  purposes  of  one's  being  as  an  element  in  nature,  and  in  the 
direct  way  of  predisposing  to  insanity.  It  is  only  in  actions 
that  we  truly  live,  and  by  our  actions  that  we  can  truly  know 
ourselves.  How  mischievous,  then,  any  encouragement  of  a 
morbid  self-f$eling,  religious  or  otherwise,  is  likely  to  be,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive.  Among  the  cases  of  mental  disease  that  have 
come  under  my  care,  there  are  some  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
outbreak  has  been  satisfactorily  traceable  to  religious  influence 
injudiciously  exerted.  Not  amongst  Dissenters  only,  but  amongst 
those  members  of  the  High  Church  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  who  are  so  much  addicted  to  playing  at  Boman  Catho- 
licism, the  most  baneful  efiect  is  sometimes  produced  on  women 
through  the  ignorant  influence  and  misapplied  zeal  of  priests, 
who  mistake  for  deep  religious  feeling  what  is  really  at  times  a 
morbid  self-feeling,  arising  out  of  an  unsatisfied  sexual  instinct, 
and  what  is  many  times  accompanied  by  hysterical  excitement, 
and  sometimes  even  by  habitual  self-abuse.  Hie  fanatic  religious 
sects,  which  every  now  and  then  appear  in  a  community  and 
disgust  it  by^the  oflensive  way  in  which  they  commingle  religion 
and  love,  are  i^eally  inspired  by  an  uncontrolled  and  disordered 
sexual  instinct.  They  are  compounds  of  systematic  knavery 
and  of  vain  folly  verging  ou  madness :  on  the  one  hand,  the 
cunning  of  a  hypocritical  rogue  (who  may.  perhaps,  have  so 
grown  to  the  habit  of  his  knavery  as  to  deceive  himself  as  well 
as  others)  using  the  weaknesses  of-  weak  women  to  minister  to 
his  vanity  or  his  lust  undiT  a  religious  guise;  on  the  otluT 
hand,  an  exaggerated  self-feeling,  rooted  often  in  sexual  passion, 
which  is  fosteied  under  a  spiritual  cloak,  and  ilrives  its  victim 
on  to  madness  or  to  sin.  The  holy  kiss  of  love  owes  all  its 
warmth  to  the  sexual  impulse  which  inspires  it,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  and  the  mystical  religious  union  of  the  sexes 
leads  directly  to  a  less  spiritual  union. 

The  Boman  Catholic  reliiiion  cannot,  I  believe,  be  justly 
charged  with  any  such  positi\  e  influence  for  evil  on  those  who 
have  been  bom  and  bred  up  within  its  pale.  On  them  its  eflet  t 
is  rather  to  ai-icst  mental  dcNclopment  by  imposing  the  diviii<» 
anthority  of  the  Church,  and  thus  keeping  the  mind  in  leadini^- 
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strings.  The  ouquestioaing  faith  demanded  and  accorded  as  the 
habit  of  life  is  not  calculated  to  predispose  to  insani^.  But  the 
influence  of  Boman  Catholicism,  as  represented  by  some  of  the 
over-zealous  perverts  from  the  English  Church,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  mischievous :  it  is  a  hotbed,  fostering  the  weaknesses  of 
weak  women,  the  morbid  tendencies  of  those  who  are  half  insane, 
and,  too  often,  the  evil  impulses  of  the  vicious.  It  becomes  the 
congenial  refuge  of  those  who  are  so  afflicted  with  restless 
passions,  Ul-regulated  feelings,  and  selfish  impulses,  that  they 
are  unable  to  conform  long  to  their  social  duties  and  relations, 
and  are  ever  eager  for  change,  excitement,  and  attention,  at 
whatever  cost  Without  doubt  a  hot  religious  perversion,  and 
the  earnest  display  of  a  feverish  religious  zeal,  are,  in  some 
instances,  really  a  phase  in  the  manifestations  of  a  morbid 
disposition,  not  unlikely  to  pass  at  some  time  into  actual  mental 
derangement 

The  question  of  religion  generally,  apart  from  any  particular 
form  of  religion,  as  an  agency  influencing  in  a  powerful  manner 
for  good  or  evil  the  minds  of  men,  and  therefore  predisposing  or 
not  to  mental  degeneracy,  I  nmst  leave  untouched,  not  only  be- 
euuse  of  the  difficulty  and  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  but  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  a  matter  of  such  tran- 
scendent imiMirtance  in  a  brief  and  incidental  manner.  It  would 
be  n(*cessat3'  to  attempt  soticrly  and  faithfully  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  religious  belief,  not  u|X)n  any  particular  mind  aor 
at  any  particular  time,  but  ii|iou  the  common  mind  of  mankind, 
upon  its  development  thnmgh  time.  Three  great  questions 
would  naturally  present  themselves  for  discushion: — First,  what 
influence  a  bi*lief  in  the  suinsmatural,  as  commonly  entertained, 
Ims  had  U]N)n  the  growth  and  prrv^iess  of  human  thought  \ 
whether  the  tendency  of  it  has  been  to  strengthen  or  to  enervate 
the  intellect?  Secondly,  wliat  lias  been  the  practical  efftct 
worked  un  the  hearts  of  ui*ii  by  the  fear  of  punishment  and 
the  hoiie  of  reward  after  «l -ath ;  whether  their  feelings  aial 
desires  have  been  beneficially  affected,  and  bow  far  aflected,  l>y 
possibilities  which  always  st*  in  to  far  off;  or  whether,  as  some 
aigue,  tlieir  feelings  have  thcirby  been  deadened  and  their  ind  1- 
ligi'nce  blindc«l  to  the  certain  laws  by  which  tlit* ir  sins,  or  emus, 
fir  crimes,  are  always  aveQgc<l  in  this  world  on  theni.Nclves  or  nu 
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others?  Thirdly,  what  has  been  the  practical  effect  produced 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  many  by  the  belief  that 
through  prayer  they  might  obviate  the  effects  of  their  own  want 
of  foresight,  or  want  of  self-renxmciation,  and  rely  upon  super- 
natural aid  where  the  will  failed  ?  It  would  be  necessary  also, 
in  considering  the  vast  influence  which  the  moral  code  incul- 
cated by  all  religions  has  exerted  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind, 
to  weigh  the  actual  effect  upon  character  of  the  profession  of 
moral  maxims  and  precepts  which  have  sometimes  been  too 
exalted  to  be  reconciled  with  the  exigencies  of  practical  life. 
But  these  are  all  questions  which  we  must  now  pass  over. 

In  weighing  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  any  form  of  religion,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  person's  particular  creed  is 
to  some  extent  the  result  of  his  character  and  mode  of  develop- 
ment The  egoist  whose  vanity  and  self-love  have  not  other 
outlets  of  display  will  manifest  his  disposition  in  his  religious 
views  and  practice.  The  victim  of  a  morbid  self-feeling,  or  an 
extreme  self-conceit,  will  find  in  a  certain  religious  zeal  the  con- 
venient gratification  of  an  egoistic  passion,  of  the  real  nature 
of  which  he  himself  is  ignorant  Those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  get  rich  by  over-resiching  and  decei%'ing  others,  in- 
variably end  by  over-reaching  and  deceiving  themselves  in  the 
sincere  assumption  of  religious  observances  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  tenor  of  their  daily  lives.  AMieu  such  persons  become 
insane,  we  cannot  truly  say  that  religion  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  although  it  can  admit  of  no  question  that  the 
mental  degeneration,  which  has  been  the  natural  issue  of  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  character,  has  found  circumstances 
very  favourable  to  its  increase  in  the  religious  views  and  prac- 
tices adopted. 

Condition  of  Life, — The  statistics  liitherto  collected  with 
reference  to  this  point  are  of  little  or  no  value.  Whether  u 
}iaTticuIar  profession  or  trade  favours  the  production  of  insanity, 
is  generally  a  question  of  the  liabits  incidental  to  its  pursuit. 
— whether  those  who  follow  it  live  soberly  and  temperately,  or 
whether  they  are  addicted  to  intemperance  and  riotous  living. 
On  the  whole,  however,  those  who  work  with  the  head  are  mon* 
liable  to  mental  disease  than  those  who  work  with  the  hand, 
and  they  are  hss  likely  to   recover  when  once  attacked :  th<' 
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more  complex  mental  organization  of  the  former,  and  the 
greater  activity  of  function,  will  render  it  conceivable  how 
Uiis  may  ba  Tlie  aristocratic  or  privileged  classes  of  eveiy 
country  have  in  their  privileges  the  elements  of  corruption 
and  decay;  and  degeneracy  of  one  sort  or  another  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  become  rife  in  them.  There  is  grave  reason 
to  suspect  that  insanity  is  of  disproportionate  frequency  amongst 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country.  Other  tilings  being  equal,  it  is 
certain  that  insanity  is  more  frequent  amongst  the  unmarried 
than  amongst  the  mnnied. 

Age  and  Period  of  Life. — Insanity  is  rare  before  puberty, 
although  it  is  certain  that  every  form  of  it,  except  general 
paralysis,  may  occur  even  so  early  in  life.    Idiocy  is  the  most 
common  form  of  mental  defect  in  Uie  early  years  of  life ;  and 
even  the  cases  of  mania  met  iiith  occasionally  in  children 
Ijartake  much  of  the  character  of  idiocy,  and  might  not  im* 
properly  be  described  as  examples  of  excited  idiocy.     The 
mental  organization  has  not  been  completely  accomplished,  and 
the    symptoms  of  its  degeneration    are  therefore    somewhat 
uniform  in  character.    Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five,  insanity  is  far  more  frequent ;  but  it  is  the  most  frequent 
of  all  during  the  period  of  full  mental  and  bodily  development 
— from  twenty-five  to  forty-five — when  the  mental  functions  are 
most  active,  and  when  there  is  the  widest  ex|)osure  to  its  causes. 
The  internal  revolution  which   takes  place  in  women  at  the 
cliuiacteric  period  leads  to  many  outbreaks  of  a  melancholic 
insanity  in  them  between  forty  and  fifty.     In  the  male  there 
apiieui-s  to  be  a  climacteric  period  between  fifty  and  sixty,  when 
insanity  sometimes  sii]»erveues.      In  old  jieople  symptoms  of 
mental  derangement  sometimes  precede  for  a  time  soft«*ning  of 
the  bniin  and  dementia ;  an  old  man  may  be  found  to  lie  keep- 
ing a  mistri'ss  in  secret,  or  to  be  making  foolish  pro|H)sab  of 
niarri  ige,  when  sensual   inipuUes   only  mock  extinct  sexual 
fttncti'*ns. 

Jl  ndiianf  Predispotiitiuik — The  ni^ie  exact  and  scrupulous 
the  r>  searches  made,  the  more  distiih  tly  is  displayed  the  in- 
flucn<  ••  of  hereditary  taint  in  the  prtHlnction  of  insanity.  It  is 
unfoi :  unately  impossible  to  get  exmt  or  accurate  inforniation 
on  tl:is  subject    So  strong  is  the  tM.ili^h  feeling  of  diagmtto 
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attaching  to  the  occun^euce  of  insanity  in  a  family,  that  people, 
not  apt  usually  to  say  what  is  not  true,  will  disclaim  or  deny 
most  earnestly  the  existence  of  any  hereditary  tauit,  when  all 
the  time  the  indications  of  it  are  most  positive ;  yes,  when  its 
existence  is  well  known,  and  they  must  know  that  it  is  well 
known.    To  elicit  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  in  some  of 
these  cases  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  as  to  elicit  from  an 
erring  woman  a  confession  of  her  single  frailty.    Not  even  its 
prevalence  in  royal  families  has  sufficed  to  make  insanity  a 
fashionable  disease.     Tlie    main  value,  indeed,  of  the  many 
doubtful  statistics  collected  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
frequency  of  hereditaiy  taint  is  to  prove  that,  with  the  increase 
of  opportunities  of  obtaining  exact  information,  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  insanity  in  which  its  presence  is  detect- 
able.    The  proportion  is  put  by  some  authors — as  Morcau — as 
'  high  as  nine-tenths,  by  others  as  low  as  one-tenth ;  the  most 
careful  researches  agreeing  to  fix  it  as  not  lower  than  one-fourth, 
if  not  so  high  as  one-half.     Of  fifty  insane  persons,  taken  with- 
out any  selection,  the  family  histories  of  whom  I  was  able  to 
trace  witli  considerable  precision,  there  was  strongly  marked 
hereditary    predisposition — that    is,  there    was    the    positive 
evidence  of  an  inherited  prcdisiK)sition  to  insanity — in  fourteen 
cases;  while  in  ten  more  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  an 
inborn  defect  of  ner\'e  element,  not  due  to  actual  insanity  in 
any  of  the  immediate  ancestors,  but  to  an  infirmity  acquired  by 
them  in  consequence  of  degenerative  influences  at  work.    Two 
important  considerations  in  regard  to  this  question  should  have 
fall  weight  given  them :  first,  that  the  native  infirmity  or  taint 
may  be  of  very  diffiirent  degrcos  of  intensity,  so  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  conspire  only  with  certain  more  or  less  iwwerful  ex- 
citing caust»s,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  lise  to  insanity  even 
amidst  the  most  favourable  extenial  circumstances:  secondlv. 
that  not  insanity  only  in  the  parents,  but  niiy  form  of  nervous 
disease  in  them — ei»ilei>sy,  hysteria,  and  ev«n  neuralgia — may 
predispose  U)  insanity  in  the  offspring,  as,  conversely,  insanity 
in  the  pan  iit  may  pretlispose  to  other  kind<  of  nervous  disease 
in  the  offspring.    Whatever,  then,  maybe  the  exact  nimiber  of 
cases  in  wliii-h  hereditaiy  predisposition  is  p<>>itive]y  ascertainetl, 
it  may,  I  tliiiik,  be  broadly  asserted  that,  in  the  gi*eat  majority 
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of  cases,  whether  there  has  beeu  observable  iiiaduess  or  not  in 
father  or  mother,  or  some  remoter  relative,  there  has  been  some 
constitutional  instability  or  infirmity  of  nervous  element  in  the 
individual  whereby  he  has  been  unable  to  rally  against  adver- 
sity, aad  has  broken  down  in  insanity.  Infinitely  various  as 
the  constitutional  idiosyncrasies  of  men  notably  are,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  impossible  it  is  that  statistics  should  ever  give 
exact  information  concerning  the  causation  of  insanity ;  here,  ns 
in  so  many  instances  of  their  application,  their  vfdue  is  that 
they  settle  distinctly  the  existence  of  a  certain  tendency,  so  to 
speak,  which,  once  fixed,  afibrds  a  good  starting-point  for  further 
and  more  rigorous  researches:  they  indicate  the  direction  of 
future  investigation. 

Careful  inquiries  into  the  sundry  and  manifold  causes  of 
nervous  degeneration  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  to  the 
metamorphoses  which  diseases  undei^go  in  hereditary  trans- 
mission, as  a  matter  demanding  exact  study.  We  certainly  dis- 
tingubh  in  our  nomenclature  the  different  nervous  diseases,  but, 
as  we  actually  meet  with  them  in  practice,  the  disorders  of  the 
different  ner\'ous  centres  may  occasionally  blend,  or  combine,  or 
replace  one  another  in  a  remarkable  manner,  so  as  to  give  ri^^o 
to  varieties  of  disease  intermediate  between  those  which  are 
ronimouly  reganlod  as  typical  Xow  this  circumstance,  niani- 
ft^^t  enough  in  individual  life,  is  much  more  plainly  di!«playc*<l 
when  we  trac<*  the  hif^tory  and  progress  of  uer\'Ous  disease 
through  genemtions.  If,  instead  of  limiting  attention  to  the 
individual,  we  scan  the  oi^ganic  evolution  and  di*cay  of  a  family 
— processes  which,  as  in  the  oi^ganism,  are  sometimes  going  on 
liinmltaneously — then  it  is  made  sufficiently  evident  how  cIom* 
are  the  fundamental  relations  of  ner\'0us  diseases,  how  artificial 
the  di\'isions  lietween  them  sometimes  appear.  Kpilei^sy  in  the 
|>arent  may  befiue  insanity  in  tlie  offspring,  or  insanity  in  tin; 
I^arent  epilepsy  in  the  child ;  and  chorea  or  convulsions  in  tlie 
child  may  be  the  consequence  of  great  nervous  excitability, 
natural  or  accid«'iital,  in  the  mother.  In  lainiUe>  in  which  then* 
iH  a  strong  predi-|iosition  to  insanity,  it  is  not  unrommon  to  find 
one  member  aiMicted  with  one  form  of  nervc'iH  disease,  and 
another  with  atH»tber;  one  suffers  perhaps  froiu  epilepsy  or 
I  liorea.  another  tt-om  nounlgia  or  hysteria,  a  Ihii^l  may  commit 
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suicide,  and  a  fourth  become  maniacal  or  melancholic.*  General 
paralysis  is  a  disease  which  is  usually  the  result  of  continued 
excesses  of  one  sort  or  another ;  but  it  may  unquestionably 
occur  without  any  marked  excesses,  and  when  it  does  so  there 
will  mostly  be  discoverable  a  hereditary  taint  in  the  individual. 
More  than  this :  an  innate  taint  or  infirmity  of  nerve  element 
may  modify  in  a  striking  manner  the  mode  of  manifestation  of 
other  diseases ;  where  it  exists,  gout  flying  about  the  body  may 
produce  obscure  nervous  symptoms,  so  as  greatly  to  puzzle  the 
inexperienced  practitioner;  and  the  syphilitic  poison  is  similarly 
apt  to  seize  upon  the  weak  part,  and  to  give  rise  to  severe 
nervous  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  admit  of  no 
question  that  a  parental  disease  which  does  not  specially  affect 
the  nervous  system,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  at  the  foundation 
of  a  delicate  nervous  constitution  in  the  offspring :  phthisis, 
scrofula,  syphilis,  probably  also  gout  and  diabetes,  sometimes  act 
thus  banefully.  An  interesting  circumstance  in  connexion  with 
diabetes,  which  affords  a  certain  argument  in  favour  of  its 
nervous  origin,  is  tliat  it  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  families 
in  which  there  existed  a  predis}M)sition  to  nervous  or  mental 
diseases.  Again,  it  is  a  disease  which  appears  to  be  sometimes 
caused  in  man  by  mental  anxiety,  while  it  may  be  produced 
artificially  in  animals  by  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  of  other  adjacent  {)arts  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  interesting  researches  of  ^lorel  into  the  formation  of 
degenerate  or  morbid  varieties  of  the  human  race  have  sei-ved  to 
furnish  a  philosophical  view  of  the  chnin  of  events  by  which 
causes  that  give  rise  to  individual  degeneracy  continue  their 
morbid  action  through  generations,  and  finally  issue  in  the 
extinction  of  the  iamily.    When  some  of  the  evil  influences 

*  "I  saw  Tcry  recently  n  boy,  iPt  14,  who  was  afflicted  with  fxtremely 
Mvere  /iV,  throwing  hia  hi;i«l  aidewayii  mith  an  excMiively  abrupt  gyratory 
motion,  and  nttcring  a  short  aharp  cr}'.  I  had  seen  him  before  <  In  ring  the 
summer  of  ISSO,  and  he  th<-ii  used  to  utter  fierce  crirs  erery  momeiit,  without 
his  mind  seeming  to  be  in  tin*  leaxt  iiniieirf^.  His  eldest  brother  had  t^r  aereral 
years  suffered  from  fiicial  s|Kihm,  characterised  by  grimaeea  during  w}ii«-h  all  the 
muscles  of  his  face  were  vi<>li  iitly  oonmlsed.  Hin  father  baa  been  all*  «ted  with 
locomotor  ataxy  for  the  la.Ht  twenty  yeark  His  {latrmal  grandfather  >  •mmitted 
saieide  in  a  fit  of  monomani:i,  and  several  of  his  relatives  on  his  m< 'titer's  aide 
hare  been  insane.*' — Tkouk^kai^  Ciiaienl  LfftvrtM, 
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which  notably  give  rise  to  disease — ^whether  the  poisoned  atmo- 
sphere of  a  marshy  district,  or  the  unknown  endemic  causes  of 
cretinism,  or  the  overcrowding  and  starvation  of  our  large  towns, 
or  persistent  intemperance  of  any  kind,  or  frequent  inter- 
marriages in  fiunilies,  or  any  other  of  the  sources  of  human 
degeneracy — have  engendered  a  morbid  variety,  the  evil  will, 
onlcss  counteracted  by  better  influences  brought  to  bear,  increase 
tlirough  generations,  until  the  degeneration  has  gone  so  far  Uiat 
the  continuance  of  the  species  is  impossible.  Indeed,  insanity 
of  what  form  soever,  whether  mania,  melancholia,  moral  insanity, 
or  dementia,  is  but  a  stage  in  the  descent  towards  sterile  idiocy, 
as  may  be  experimentally  proved  by  the  intermarriage  of  men- 
tally unsound  persons  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  as  is  some- 
times demonstrated  by  the  disastrous  consequences  of  frequent 
intermarriages  in  foolish  families.  Morel  relates  tlie  history  of 
one  family,  which  may  be  adduced  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
course  of  degeneration  proceeding  unchecked,  and  which  may  bo 
summed  up  thus  : — 

Fird  generation,  —  Immorality.  Alcoholic  excesa  Brutal 
degradation. 

Second  generation.  —  Hereditary  drunkenness.  Maniacal  at- 
tacks    General  paralysia 

Third  generation,  —  Sobriety.  Hypochondria.  Lypcniaiiin. 
Systematic  mania.     Homicidal  tendencies. 

FoHTih  grpurat ion.  ^-Fi^hle  intelligence.  Stupidity.  First 
attack  of  mania  at  sixteen.  Transition  to  complete  idiocy,  and 
proliable  extinction  of  the  family. 

In  this  d«*generation  going  on  through  generations  we  luive  a 
retrograde  movement  whi(*h  is  the  opposite  of  that  progn*s»ive 
^pecialixation,  and  increa.«*ing  com]»lexity  of  nslation  with  the 
rxtcmal,  which  have  aln*a«ly  been  di^seribed  as  characteristic  of 
advancipg  development  Iti  place  of  sound  and  pniper  elements, 
mhich  may  take  their  due  ]>lac6  and  perform  their  function  liar- 
mnniously  in  the  social  <i;^ni8m,  there  are  produced  m«Mhid 
%'arieties  fit  only  for  exc^  tion.  For,  in  truth,  we  may  not  im- 
l>ro|ierly  compare  the  social  fabric  to  the  bodily  organism  in  this 
regard:  as  in  bodily  dftsca-*  there  is  a  refn^gmde  metamorpi.isis 
of  formative  action,  and  morbid  elements  are  produced,  so  in  the 
Mpintumnce '»r  iuMUiity  in  nidtviduaN  we  h«ve  examples  of  the 
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fDrmation  of  morbid  varieties  in  the  social  oi^^anisin,  and  the 
evidence  of  a  degeneration  of  the  human  kind.  And  as  in  the 
body  morbid  elements  cannot  minister  to  healthy  action,  but,  if 
not  got  rid  of,  give  rise  to  disorder,  and  even  death ;  so  in  the 
social  fabric  morbid  varieties  are  themselves  on  the  way  of 
death,  and  if  not  sequestrated  in  the  social  system,  or  extruded 
fix)m  it,  inevitably  engender  disorder  incompatible  with  its 
stability.  But,  however  much  man  may  degenerate  from  his 
high  estate,  he  never  really  reverts  to  the  exact  type  of  the 
animal,  though  he  may  sink  lower  than  it :  the  so-called  ihcroid 
degefuration,  spoken  of  by  some  writers,  signifies  no  more  than 
a  resemblance  to  the  animals.  As  it  is  among  plants,  where 
degeneration  of  species  notably  gives  rise  to  a  new  morbid  kind, 
80  it  is  in  man :  lunatics  and  idiots  represent  new  morbid  kinds : 
the  mighty  are  fallen,  but  the  might  is  manifest  even  in  the 
wrecks. 

Baillaiger  has  confirmed  what  Esquirol  had  observed,  that 
insanity  descends  more  often  from  the  mother  than  the  father, 
and  from  the  mother  to  the  daughters  more  often  than  to  the 
sons.  From  a  Beport  presented  to  the  French  Government  by 
M.  Bohic,  it  appears  that  of  1,000  admissions  of  each  sex  into 
French  asylums,  264  males  and  266  females  had  suffered  from 
hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity ;  of  the'  264  males  1 28 
inherited  the  disease  from  their  father,  110  from  the  mother, 
and  26  from  both  parents;  of  the  266  females,  100  inherited 
from  the  father,  130  from  the  mother,  and  36  from  both  parents. 
Children  bom  before  the  outbreak  of  an  attack  are  le^s  likely  to 
suffer  than  those  Ixjm  after  an  outbreak. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  remote  or  predisposing  causes  of 
insanity;  it  remains  now  to  set  forth  the  direct  or  proximate 
causes  of  defect  or  derangement  of  the  supreme  centit^s  of  intel- 
1i;;ence.  In  doing  this  it  will  Ix*  most  convenient,  and  in  the 
end  most  philosophical,  to  describe  them  under  similar  divisions 
i*i  those  under  which  have  already  been  grouped  tlie  causes  of 
disorder  of  the  sensori-motor  and  spinal  centres— in  other  words, 
to  treat  of  the  causation  of  insanity  from  a  patholo<rieal  point 
of  view. 
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THE  PROXaiATE  CAUSES  OF  DISORDER  OF  THE  IDEATIONAL  KER- 
VOUS  CEXTRES,  THE  SUPREME  GAXGLIOKIC  CELLS  OF  THE 
CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES,  THE  INTELLECTORIU^I  COMMUNE. 

1.  Oriffifud  Differences  in  the  ConstiiiUion  of  the  Supreme  iVer- 
tous  Centres. — It  is  most  certain  that  there  exist  great  natural 
differences  between  different  people  in  respect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  cerebral  convolationa  In  the  lower  races  of  men 
these  are  visibly  less  complex  and  more  symmetrical  than  in 
the  higher  races ;  the  anatomical  differences  corresponding  with 
differences  in  intellectual  capacity.  Place  a  Bushman,  with  his 
inferior  tyjje  of  brain,  in  the  complex  circumstances  of  civilized 
life ;  and  though  he  may  represent  a  high  grade  of  development 
of  his  lower  type,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  Gratiolet 
allows,  an  idiot,  and  must,  unless  otherwise  cared  for,  inevitably 
perish  in  the  severe  cuiniietition  for  existence.  And  if  a  person, 
from  some  arrest  of  the  natural  development,  is  bom  amongst 
civilized  {leople  with  a  brain  of  no  higher  order  than  the  natural 
brain  of  the  Bushman,  it  is  plain  that  he  will  lie  more  or  less  of 
an  idiot;  a  higher  tyjic  of  brain,  aiTested  by  morbid  causes  at 
a  low  grade  of  devflopuient,  is  bron;;lit  to  the  level  of  a  lower 
type  of  brain  which  has  arrive«l  at  its  full  development.  As  Von 
Ifaier  hing  ago  poiutetl  out,  the  actual  position  of  a  particular 
animal  in  the  scale  of  life  is  determined,  not  by  the  ty|)e  alone, 
nor  by  the  gitide  of  development  alone,  but  by  the  product  of 
the  ty|ie  and  the  grade  of  development. 

The  princi|>al  variet  ies  of  defective  brain  met  with  may  be 
briefly  indicated  here  as  falling  under  one  of  the  fallowing 
divisions : — 

{n]  There  are  idiota  of  the  mierocphalic  type,  in  whom  an 
arrot  of  cerebral  development  has  tiiken  place,  and  a  {lalpably 
defot  tive  brain  is  met  with  in  conm^inenoe.  ^lalacanie  was  at 
the  I'.iins  carefully  to  count  the  lan.iiue  of  the  cerebellum  in 
idiot «  and  in  men  of  intelligence,  and  lie  found  them  to  be  less 
num«  r«iu8  ill  Uie  former  than  in  the  Ittter.  Now»  these  laminv 
are  I«  -^  numerous  in  the  chimpanzee  ami  the  orang  than  in  man» 
and  <i\l  ies.«  numerous  in  other  monk*  ys;  ao  far, therefore,  there 
is  till  i|»pn»xiniation  in  some  idiots  t"  the  siiuiau  tyjie  «>t'  bniiu. 
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Mr.  Paget  mentions  an  idiot's  brain  in  which  there  had  been 
a  complete  arrest  of  development  at  the  fifth  month  of  foetal  life: 
there  were  no  posterior  lobes,  the  cerebellum  being  only  half- 
covered  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres.    Gratiolet  found  in  the 
brain  of  a  microcephalic  idiot,  aged  seven,  the  under  surface  of 
the  anterior  lobes  much  hollowed,  with  great  convexity  of  the 
orbital  arches,  as  is  the  rule  in  the  monkey.*    Mr.  Marshall  has 
carefully  examined,  and  described  in  an  elaborate  paper,  the 
brains  of  two  idiots  of  European  descent :  the  convolutions  were 
fewer  in  number  than  in  the  apes,  individaally  less  complex, 
broader,  and  smoother — ^^In  this  respect,''  he  observes,  ''the 
idiots'  brains  are  even  more  simple  than  the  brain  of  the  gibbon, 
and  approach  that  of  the  baboon  (Cynoc^phalus)  and  sapajou 
(Ateles).''t  Though  he  agrees  with  other  observers  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  cerebra  in  the  idiots  is  neither  the  result  of  atrophy, 
nor  of  a  mere  arrest  of  growih^  but  consists  essentially  in  an 
imperfect  evolution  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  their  parts, 
dependent  on  an  arrest  of  development,  he  points  out  the  strong 
grounds  there  are  for  inferring  that,  after  the  cessation  of  evolu- 
tional changes,  the  cerebra  experience  an  increase  of  size  gene- 
rally, or  a  mere  growth  of  their  several  parts.    Consequently  the 
cerebra  are  much  larger  than  fcetal  cerebra  in  which  the  convo- 
lutional  development  is  at  a  similar  stage ;  whilst  the  individual 
convolutions  themselves,  though  the  same  in  number,  are  neces- 
sarily broader  and  deei>er.     Not  only  is  the  brain-weight  in 
microcephalous  idiocy  very  low  absolutely,  as  the  instructive 
tables  of  Dr.  Thumam  show,  but  the  relative  amount  of  brain 
to  body  is ''  extraordinarily"  diminished.   Thus  in  the  two  idiots 
described  by  l^Ir.  ^klarshall,  the  proportion  of  brain  to  body  was 
only  as  1  to  140  in  the  female,  and  as  1  to  67  in  the  male,  the 
normal  proportions  being  as  1  to  33  and  as  1  to  1-1  respectively. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  quote  more  authorities  to  prove  that 
small-headed  idiots  have  small  brains,  and  sometimes  even  fewer 
and  more  simjile  convolutions  than  the  ohimjKinzee  and  the 
orang;  that  man,  thus  made  a  modnd  kind  by  an  arrest  of 
development^  is  brought  to  a  lower  level  than  that  of  his  nearest 


*  Aiiatoiiiie  conipiirec  du  Systhne  Nerreux. 
t  i'iiiloM>iihical  Tr&nMctionii,  ioe.  eH, 
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related  fellow  animal*  A  strict  examination  of  the  stories  of 
wild  men,  as  of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  and  the  young  savage  of 
Aveyron,  has  proved  that  these  were  really  cases  of  defective 
oigani^tion — ^pathological  specimens.t 

(&)  In  idiots  or  imbeciles  of  the  Cretin  type,  where  the  morbid 
condition  is  endemic,  the  defect  seems  to  depend  on  certain 
morbid  changes  which  primarily  affect  the  skull  rather  than  the 
brain.  Injurious  influences,  affecting  the  general  processes  of 
the  bodily  nutrition,  prevent  the  normal  growth  of  the  bones, 
and  lead  to  a  premature  ossification  of  the  sutures,  and  a  con- 
sequent narrowing  of  the  skull  at  the  part  where  this  happena 
Secondary  wide  interference  with  the  development  of  other  parts 
of  the  skull  and  compensating  enlaigements  in  other  directions 
follow  the  primary  evil,  and  give  rise  to  cranial  deformities  of 
various  kinds.  Of  necessity  the  natural  growth  of  the  brain  is 
hindered  by  those  morbid  changes ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  deformed  head  of  the  Cretin  is  accompanied  with  a  torpid 
apathetic  character  and  with  great  mental  deficiency.  As  the 
evil  changes  are  commonly  not  manifest  until  a  year  or  more 
after  birth,  an  objection  might  well  be  made  to  the  description 
of  them  as  original  defects;  but  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
unknown  morbid  influence  which  is  the  cause  of  cretinism, 
whether  malarious  or  not,  it  can  admit  of  no  question  that  it 
acta  u]H)n  tlie  mother  perniciously,  and  prciletcnnines  tlie  cre- 
tinism of  th<'  child. 

(r)  It  is  obvious  that  an  arrest  of  the  development  of  tht* 
brain  occurring  soon  aifter  birth  may  give  rise  to  idiocy  just  as 
certainly  as  au  arrest  occurring  some  time  before  birtlt  Ami 
although  an  objection  might  here  again  be  made  to  the  de- 
scription  of  such  a  defect  as  original,  yet  if  we  reflect  that  the 
important  cU'velopmeut  of  the  brain  as  the  supreme  oi^^an  of  the 
conscious  lifr,  as  sttbser>'ing  the  mental  organization,  does  really 


*  Abtniee  or  I*  fed  of  the  corpot  eaHoMun  hm  beta  ft^riM^tiniM  nict  vitli  aftrr 
dMth;  aad  ia  iM'ist  of  the  cum  of  tliis  tort,  tlMro  wm  o^ne  dcypoo  of  menUl 
wtokttMt  or  Uto.  V  ihuiag  Uf«.  Dr.  Juliu  Somltr  boo  cuil*  ct«d  ton  mwm,  vbicli 
•|»|ir«r  to  ba  all  'lie  eoeet  bitlierto  rreonled  of  this  dcfrrt.  .ind  dc«rribrd  tbem  in 
GrK»in|e«T't  Arri.  r.  /Br  P^pekiaiHe  umi  Nerremkrmmkkni' .»,  b.  i  IMS. 

f  ObiierTotioii*  on  tbe  «l#r«nKe«l  M«iiirrototi«int  of  tbe  M  iihI.  Br  J.  A.  8parr- 
beini,  M.1I.     A.^s  licrtiimim  Man.     Itj  W.  Uvivnre,  Y  R.a 
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take  place  after  birth,  we  may  admit  a  defect  rendering  such 
development  impossible,  to  be,  though  not  congenital,  practically 
original    There  are  many  idiots  in  whom  the  brain  and  body 
appear  to  be  well  formed,  while  the  mental  development  remains 
at  the  lowest  stage.    Accidental  affections  of  the  brain  arresting 
its  development  after  birth,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  goes 
through  its  normal  growth,  have  occurred  in  some  of  these  cases ; 
epilepsy  is  not  uncommonly  such  a  cause  of  idiocy ;  but  it  is 
impossible  in  some  cases  to  assign  any  definite  cause  of  the 
arrest     Other  idiotic  creatures  have  the  development  of  the 
body  as  well  as  mind  arrested  :  the  extremest  cases  of  this  kind 
are  those  in  which  there  has  been  a  complete  cessation  of  growth 
at  an  early  period  of  childhood,  without  any  observable  deformity. 
Dancel  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had 
developed  normally  up  to  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  years,  after 
which  no  furtlier  growth  took  place  until  she  reached  eighteen 
and  a  half  years,  her  bodily  and  mental  condition  being  that  of 
a  child  of  three  and  a  half  years  old.     At  twenty-one  she  in- 
creased a  little  more  in  size,  and  then  remained  unchanged  for 
the  rest  of  lift*.     IJjiillai^er  exhibited,  in  May  1857,  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Jledicine,  a  young  woman  aged  twenty -seven,  who 
only  had  the  intelligonco  and  inclinations  of  a  child  four  years 
old,  and  who  was  about  three  feet  high.     I  have  seen  a  some- 
what similar  instance  in   an   idiot   boy.     Tliese  extreme  and 
singular  cases  are  well  calculated  to  excite  surprise  and  curiosity; 
they  are,  however,  only  the  manifest  consequences  cif  a  deficiency 
in  developmental  (lower  which  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
less  marked  degree,  and  which  is  actually  witnessed  in  every 
sort  of  degree.     In  any  large  idiot  asylum  there  are  to  be  found 
some  who,  without  any  particular  deformity,  without  any  ol> 
servable  disease  of  brain  or  defective  development  of  it,  are 
generally  sluggish  lioth  in  Inxlily  and  mental  development ;  their 
size  is  small ;  their  sexual  development  takes  plaro  late  in  life, 
or  perhajM  does  n^t  take  place  at  all;  they  often  <'xhibit  some 
peculiarity  of  countenance,  i)erhaps  a  squint;  in  mental  capacity 
they  are  in  advan<.'o  of  the  true  idiots,  for  they  can  Iram  a  little, 
are  capable  of  rcni<  mbering,  and,  perhaps,  imitate  clverly  :  some 
of  them  constitiitr  the  •' show-cases  '  of  the  idiot  a^vlum  when 
thrv  are  in  it ;  aii«l  when  thr»y  are  n«>t,  they  may  Wiome  difficult 
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cases  for  medico-legal  iuquiiy^  in  which  the  decision  come  to, 
whatever  it  be,  may  be  challenged  not  without  reason.  All  tlie 
concern  that  we  have  with  them  here  is  to  draw  from  them  the 
certain  conclusion  that  there  may,  by  reason  of  unknown  con- 
ditions affecting  nutrition,  be  every  degree  of  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  down  to  actual  incapacity  to  develop 
ataa 

The  causes  of  the  defective  cerebral  development  which  is  the 
physical  condition  of  idiocy  are  often  traceable  to  parents. 
Frequent  intermarriage  in  families  may  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  de- 
generation which  manifests  itself  in  individuals  by  deaf  mutism, 
albinonism,  and  idiocy.*  Parental  intemperance  and  excess,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Howe,  hold  high  places  as  causes  of  convulsions^ 
idiocy,  and  imbecility  in  children ;  out  of  300  idiots  in  tlie  State 
of  Massachusetts,  w^hose  histories  were  carefully  investigated,  as 
many  as  145  were  the  oiTspring  of  intemperate  parents.f  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  nature,  like  produces  like ;  and  the  parent  who 
makes  himself  a  temporary  lunatic  or  idiot  by  his  degrading  vice^ 
propagates  liis  kind  in  procreation,  and  entails  on  his  cliildren 
the  curse  of  the  most  hopeless  fate.  Again,  the  natural  term  of 
insanity  proceeding  unchecked  through  generations  is,  as  ^forel 
has  shown,  sterile  idiocy.  When  men  wilfully  fmstrate  the 
noble  pur]x>se8  of  their  being,  and  selfishly  ignore  the  laws  of 
herelitary  transmission,  nature  takes  the  matter  (»nt  of  their 
hanils,  and  puts  a  stop  to  the  projmgation  of  dogeneracy. 
During  fu'tal  life  {rreat  fright  or  other  mental  agitation  at)t*ct- 
ing  the  mother,  or  irregularities  and  excesses  on  her  )iart»  and 
during;  parturition  injury  to  its  head,  may  occasion  a  conj^nital 
mental  defect  in  the  child.  But  many  of  the  causes  of  idiocy 
oi)er.ite  after  birth  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Tlioy  are 
epileiiay,  the  acute  exanthemata,  perhaps  sjrphilis,  and  certainly 
starvation,  dirt,  and  overcrowding. 

When  there  ate  no  such  signs  of  degeneracy  as  to  warmnt 
the  mention  of  idi<H y  even  in  its  mildest  form,  tlhre  is  still 
abun«lant  room  for  ]>liydeal  causes  of  psychical  det'i  t,  without 
our  K*ing  able  to  n*>  iignise  them.    Tlie  exceeding  sensibility  of 

*  Oil  C*Mi«Aii|ciiiiicoa>   M«Tiv<^     By  Artlmr  Mitchell,  W.W  ^Edinlur^jh 
UtdiT'*!  Jnmmnt.  1SS5. 
f  IS-  iMirt  AM  the  raiiK-  -  of  |ili«iir  in  tW  aut««  of  MsKflnwrtU 
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nervous  stractUTe^  whereby  an  impression  made  at  one  point  is 
almost  instantaneously  felt  at  any  distance,  is  the  sure  testimony 
of  delicate,  active,  but  occult  movements  of  its  molecules  which, 
like  thermal  oscillations  or  undulations  of  light,  or  the  intimate 
molecular  conditions  of  colour,  belong  to  that  inner  life  of  nature 
that  is  still  impenetrable  to  our  most  delicate  means  of  investi- 
gation, still  inaccessible  to  our  most  subtile  inquiries.  Who  can 
say  what  is  the  nature  of  those  hidden  molecular  activities  which 
are  the  direct  causes  of  our  different  tastes  and  smells  ?  Could 
we  but  ascertain  what  these  intimate  operations  essentially  are, 
we  might  perhaps  attain  to  some  knowledge  of  the  intimate 
constitution  of  bodies ;  indeed  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in 
the  scientific  cultivation  and  development  of  the  senses  of  taste 
and  smell,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  touch  have  been  cultivated 
and  developed,  we  may  ultimately  gain  some  means  of  insight 
into  the  inner  recesses  of  nature. 

A  second  reason  why  there  may  be  numerous  and  serious 
defects  of  nervous  structure  without  its  being  possible  to  recog- 
luse  them,  is  based  upon  the  infinitely  complex  and  exquisitely 
delicate  structure  of  tlie  cortical  layers  of  the  Iiemisplieres.  It 
would  certainly  be  most  unwai-rantable  to  assume  that  tlie 
physical  paths  of  nervous  function  in  the  supreme  centres  may 
not  be  actually  obliterated  without  our  being  any  the  wiser,  when 
it  was  only  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  that  men  succeeded,  after 
infinite  patient  research,  in  demonstrating  a  direct  communication 
between  the  different  nerve-cells,  and  between  nerve  fibres  and 
cells.  The  obliteration  of  such  a  physical  communication  in  the 
supreme  centres  would  simply  render  impossiMe  a  certain  aBso- 
ciation  of  ideas,  or  the  transference  of  the  activity  of  the  idea  to 
a  nerve-fibre — the  function  and  the  expression  of  mind. 

Thirdly,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  all  question  of  defect  of 
physical  structure  put  asiile,  the  cxtremest  derangement  of 
function  might  be  due  to  chemical  clianges  in  nerve  element 
— changes  which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  are  still 
less  discoverable  in  so  complex  a  compound  than  physical 
changes.  Examine  the  cells  of  a  man's  brain  at  the  end  of  a  day 
of  great  mental  activity,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  day  after  a 
good  night*s  rest;  what  diffeivnce  would  be  detectable  ?  Koiu; 
whatever ;  yet  the  actual  ditlrrence  is  between  a  decompositifii 
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and  a  recoxnposition  of  nerve  element — between  a  capacity  and 
an  incapacity  of  function. 

It  18  beyond  question,  tben,  that  there  may  be  modifications  of 
the  polar  molecules  of  nerve  element,  changes  in  its  chemical 
composition,  and  defects  in  the  physical  constitution  of  nervous 
centres,  entirely  undetectable  by  us,  all  of  which  do  nevertheless 
gravely  affect  fonction,  and  are  thus  most  surely  testified. 

To  aflBrm,  then,  that  all  men  are  bom  equal,  as  is  sometimes 
heedlessly  done,  is  to  make  about  as  palpably  untrue  a  propo- 
sition as  it  is  possible  to  make  in  so  many  words.  There  is  as 
great  a  variety  of  minds  as  there  observably  is  of  faces  or  of 
voices :  as  no  two  faces  and  no  two  voices  are  exactly  alike,  so 
are  no  two  minds  exact  counteipaits  of  one  another.  Men  differ 
greatly  both  in  original  capacity  and  in  quality  of  brain.  In 
some  there  b  the  potentiality  of  great  and  varied  development, 
whilst  in  others  there  is  the  innate  incapacity  of  any  develop- 
ment ;  and  between  the  two  extremes  every  gradation  exists. 
There  are  important  differences  abo  in  the  quality  of  the  brain 
in  different  people :  in  some  the  mental  reaction  to  impressions 
is  sluggish  and  incomplete,  and,  without  being  idiots,  they  are 
slow  at  perception  and  stupid ;  in  others,  the  reaction,  though 
not  quick,  is  very  complete,  and  they  retain  ideas  veiy  firmly, 
although  they  are  slow  at  acquiring  them  ;  in  some,  again,  the 
reaction  is  rapid  and  lively,  but  evanescent,  so  that,  though 
i|uick  at  perception,  they  retain  ideas  with  difficulty ;  while  in 
others,  that  just  equilibrium  between  the  internal  and  external 
rxists  by  which  tlie  reaction  is  exactly  adequate  to  the  impres- 
.nion,  and  the  con^^cquent  assimilation  is  most  complete.  These 
natural  differenc(*s  in  the  takin<;  up  of  impressions  plainly  hold 
};ood  also  of  the  further  procesft<*s  of  digestion  and  combination 
«»f  idea,  which  in  the  progress  of  mental  development  follow 
upon  the  concrete  perceptioa  It  is  easy  surely  to  perceive  that 
we  have,  as  original  facts  of  nature,  e\'er}'  kind  of  variation  in 
the  quality  of  mind  and  in  the  drgree  of  reasonin;;  capacity. 

So  long  as  we  are  unable  to  <liscover  any  explanation  of  tlie 
imusatiou  of  a  fart  which  yet  sc<ius  to  stand  out  voty  distinctly, 
it  is  wonderful  bow  difficult  it  i>  to  accept  it  heartily,  how  easy 
indeed  it  becomes  to  overlook  it  habitually  ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  its  cause  and  relat  ions»  then  the 
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recognition  of  it  becomes  a  part  of  our  habit  of  thought  and  per- 
ception :  it  has  entered  into  our  mental  organization.  Because 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  look  upon  an  individual  as  if  he 
were  the  product  of  an  independent  creative  act,  and  a  self- 
sufficient  being — ^because  men  commonly  look  not  beyond  a 
single  link  in  the  chain  of  causation — ^therefore  it  has  been 
impossible  hitherto  to  uproot  the  erroneous  notion,  explicitly 
declared  or  implicitly  held,  that  each  one  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  certain  fixed  mental  potentiality  of  uniform  character. 
But  now  that  observation  reveals  more  and  more  clearly  every 
day  how  much  the  capacity  and  character,  bodily  and  mental,  of 
the  individual  is  dependent  upon  his  ancestral  antecedents,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  a  man  may  suffer  irremediable  ill  through 
the  misfortune  of  a  bad  descent  Each  one  is  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  oiganic  beings,  a  physical  consequent  of  physical  antecedents; 
the  idiot  is  not  an  accident,  nor  the  irreclaimable  criminal  an 
unaccountable  casualty ;  the  laws  of  causality  have  sway  here 
as  elsewhere  in  natura  It  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  of  the 
utmost  importance,  when  tracing  the  causation  of  insanity,  to 
weigh  closely  the  elements  of  the  individual  character. 

Viewed  on  its  physical  side,  as  it  rightly  should  be  viewed,  a 
predisj)osition  to  insanity  means  nothing  less  than  an  actual 
defect  or  vice  of  some  kind  in  the  constitution  or  coniiK)sition  of 
the  ner\'e  element  of  which  the  mental  phenomena  are  functitmal 
manifestiitions ;  there  is  an  instability  of  oi^uic  composition 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  certain  unfavourable  physical  ante- 
cedents. Tlie  retrograde  nuitamorphosis  of  inind,  manifest  in  the 
different  kinds  of  insanity,  and  proceeding  as  far  as  actual  ex- 
tinction in  extreme  exami)lcs  of  dementia,  is  the  further  physical 
consequence  of  the  hidden  ilefect  of  constitution  or  coniiK>sition 
of  nerve  element.  It  is  easy  enough,  no  doubt,  to  point  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  ncr\'ous  substance  of  the  infertile  idiot's  brain, 
and  on  tli<'  other  hand,  to  that  of  the  philosopher's,  and  to  main- 
tain that  the  kind  of  organic  element  of  wluch  they  are  con- 
stitnted  is  the  same,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  be ;  but  so  long 
as  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  (.constitution  of  ner\'e 
element,  <uch  an  assertion  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption ; 
and,  whil«'  the  functional  effects  are  so  v.istly  different  in  the 
two  cases,  there  are  the  most  valid  reasons  tor  contradicting  it. 
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The  conclusion,  then,  at  which  we  have  arrived  is,  that  when 
an  individual  is,  by  reason  of  a  bad  descent,  bom  with  a  pre- 
disposition to  insanity,  he  has  a  native  constitution  of  nerve 
element  wliich,  whatever  name  may  be  given  to  it,  is  unstable 
or  defective,  rendering  him  unequal  to  bear  the  severe  stress  of 
adverse  events.    In  other  words,  the  man  has  the  insane  tetnperor 
meni  ;  he  is  liable  to  whimsical  caprices  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
and,  although  he  may  act  calmly  and  rationally  for  the  most  part, 
yet  now  and  then  his  unconscious  nature,  overpowering  and  sur- 
prising him,  instigates  eccentric  or  extravagant  actions ;  while 
an  extraordinaiy  and  trying  emeigency  may  upset  his  stability 
entirely.    If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  give  a  name  to  this 
temperament  or  diathesis,  as  in  algebra  we  employ  a  letter  to 
represent  an  unknown  quantity,  it  might  properly  be  described 
as  the  Diathesis  spasmodica  or  the  Neurosis  spasniodi*a;  such 
names  expressing  very  well  an  essential  character  of  the  tem- 
perament,— ^that  is,  the  tendency  to  independent  and  spasmodic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  diflerent  nervous  centres.    There  is,  in 
fact,  some  inherent  instability  of   nervous  element,  whereby 
the  mutual  reaction  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  higher  walks  of 
ner\*ou9  function  does  not  take  place  properly,  and  due  consent 
or  co-ordination  of  function  is  replaced  by  irregular  and  purpose- 
less independent  reaction  outwards :  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  loss  of 
the  power  of  self-control  in  the  individual  ner\'e-cell,  an  inability 
of  calm  self-contained  activity,  subordinate  or  co-ordinate,  and 
its  energy  is  dissiimted  in  an  explosive  display,  which,  like 
the  iropulstve  action  of  the  passionate  man,  surely  denotes  an 
irritable  weakness.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  co-onlinatiou  of  function 
signifies  power,  innate  or  ac*>|uired,  and  marks  exaltation  of 
oiganic  devi*l<>pmeiit    Assuredly  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies  is 
the  t^imnny  of  a  bod  oiganizution,  the  best  of  all  inheritances 
the  inherit4Ui<  c  of  a  gotid  descent 

Is  it  not  v>  ry  plain,  then,  how  imiiossiUe  it  is  to  do  full  justice 
to  any  in«li>  idoal,  sane  or  insane,  by  consitlering  him  as  an 
isolated  fact  f  Beneath  his  conscious  activity  and  reflection 
there  lias  tl**  unconscioua  inltoni  natuvs  which  all  unawares 
mingles  coii:inuaUy  in  the  iventa  of  life— the  spontaneity 
whence  spring'  the  sources  of  desire  and  the  impulses  of  action ; 
for  tlie  con^'  lous  and  the  an«onaciain,  like  warp  and  woof, 
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together  constitute  the  texture  of  life.  No  one,  be  he  ever  so 
cunning  in  dissimulation  or  crafty  in  reticence,  can  conceal  or 
misrepresent  himself;  in  spite  of  art  bis  real  nature  reveals 
itself  in  every  movement  of  the  part  which  he  plays,  in  every 
])ulsation  of  his  life.  Tlie  inborn  nature  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  the  acquisitions  of  development  must  i-est, 
the  substratum  in  which  all  conscious  mental  phenomena  are 
fundamentally  rooted.  When  it  is  radically  defective,  no  amount 
of  systematic  labour  will  avail  to  counterbalance  entirely  the 
defect:  it  were  as  hopeless  to  attempt  to  rear  the  massive  struc- 
ture of  a  royal  palace  upon  foundations  dug  only  for  a  cottage  as 
to  impose  the  superstructure  of  a  large,  vigorous,  and  complete 
culture  upon  the  rotten  foundations  which  an  inherited  taint  of 
ncr\'e  element  implies :  something  will  always  be  wanting,  some 
crack  in  the  building  will  discover  the  instability  of  the  founda- 
tions, even  when  the  whole  structure  does  not  fall  "  in  ruin 
hurled."  Any  mental  philosophy  which  takes  no  notice  of  the 
foundations  of  the  character,  but  ignores  the  important  individual 
differences  of  nature,  does  not  truly  reflect  the  facts,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  ])ix)visioiial  and  transitory  system.  It  is  guilty,  in 
fact,  of  the  same  error  as  that  into  which  an  introspective 
]>sycholog}'  falls,  when,  isolating  the  particular  state  of  mind,  and 
neglecting  the  antecedent  conditions  upon  which  it  has  followed, 
it  pronounces  the  will  to  be  free ;  by  isolating  tlie  individual, 
and  foi^tting  that  he  is  but  a  link  in  the  long  chain  of  nature  s 
oiganic  evolution,  it  transforms  liim  into  an  a1>stract  and  im- 
jiossible  entity,  and  often  judges  his  actions  witli  a  most  unjust 
judgment. 

2.  QuaniUy  and  Quality  of  thf  Blood. — The  gi-ey  centres  of 
the  brain,  and  e5«]>ecially  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemispheres, 
are  well  known  to  be  richly  supplied  with  blond-vesseLs,  even 
when  comparison  is  made  with  the  notably  abundant  supply  of 
the  spinal  centivs.  Tlic  ideational  cells  demand  for  the  due 
exercise  of  their  I'unctious  a  rapid  renewal  of  artnial  blood,  and 
there  is  obviously  an  active  interchange  of  >«»me  kind  con- 
tinually going  (»n  betM'een  the  blood  and  the  iicivous  elements. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood,  therelMne,  circulating 
throuf^h  the  su]ienie  centres,  must  affect  their  t unctions  in  an 
important  maiin<«r,  es|iecia)ly  as  they  arc  the  most  sensitive 
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elements  of  the  body  in  this  rcganl  When  the  most  skilful 
chemist  is  unable  to  detect  anything  unusual  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  room  in  which  are  many  |>coplc,  a  delicate  woman  may  get 
a  headache  and  actually  faint  away.  Send  through  the  brain  of 
any  one  blood  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  destiny  could  not 
doom  him  not  to  die ;  whilst  a  mixture  of  air  and  carbonic  acid 
in  certain  proportions,  inspired  like  cldoroform,  will,  like  it,  act 
as  an  anaosthetic,  paralysing  consciousness. 

When  there  is  a  rapid  flow  of  healthy  blood  through  the 
supreme  cerebral  centres,  a  quick  interchange  goes  on  between 
the  nerve-cells  and  the  blood,  and  the  excitation  and  inter- 
action of  ideas  proceed  with  grent  vivacity.    The  effect  of  active 
thought  is  to  produce  such  a  determination  of  blood,  which  in 
turn  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  active 
function.    But  when  a  iiatuml  determination  of  blood  degene- 
rates into  a  greater  or  less  stasis  or  congestion,  aB  it  may  easily 
do  when  intellectual  activity  is  too  much  prolonged,  or  when 
congestion  is  otherwise  produced,  then  there  is  an  inability  to 
think ;  confusion  of  thought,  emotional  depression  and  irrita- 
bility, swimming  in  the  head,  disturbance  of  sight  and  of  hearing, 
testifv  to  a  morbid  condition  of  thin«'.<9.     It  is  striking;  how  com- 
pletely  a  slight  coDg«*stion  of  the  brain  may  incapacitnto  any  one 
for  mental  activity,  and  how  entii*ely  tlir  strong  man  is  pi-ostrated 
thereby:  anaMicting  stagnation  i»f  idcn>  ai.'coiu]»anies  the  stagna- 
tion of  blood ;  and  hc%  heretofore  so  stroii*;  an«l  confidont,  realizes 
in  vivid  affright  on  how  slight  a  tliiva«l  hangs  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  intellect    If  the  morbi«l  .*«tate  .shouhl,  instead  of  remaining 
{mssivt*.  or  passing  away  alt(t;;cther,  iM-come  ai-tive,  as  it  does 
when  actual  inflammation  oceni^,  then  the  functional  nitivitv  of 
the  cerebral  cells  lie^'omes  most  im»<:i!lar  and  degen«r.ite;  the 
co-ordination  of  funetiim  maintained  in  health  is  lott,  .is  that  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  unW^r  like  circumstances,  and  a  wihi  and  in- 
ooherent  delirium  witui'SAes  to  the  imlt*i»<*ndent  and,  if  \ve  might 
80  speaky  convulsive   iction  of  the  diffin^nt  cells:  the  ilelirious 
ideas  are  the  expressi'U  of  a  condition  of  things  in  thr  supreme 
centres  which  is  the  counterpart  of  th:it  which  in  t!:«*  spinal 
centres   utters  itself  \n  spa^nunlic  nu»\<'ments  or  convulsions. 
With  the  destniction  of  that  ca-onlin;ition  of  functi*  tt  which 
volition  implies  the  will  is  necessarily  abolished;   ;<'id  such 
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purposeless  or  dangerous  acts  as  the  delirious  beiug  executes  are 
dictated  by  the  morbid  ideas  that  automatically  arise.  Some 
with  inconsiderate  haste  speak  of  this  degenerate  activity  in  its 
earlier  stages  as  increased  mental  activity,  as  they  also  speak  of 
active  inflammation  as  increased  vital  action ;  not  otherwise 
than  as  if  convulsions  were  accounted  the  sure  signs  of  strength, 
or  as  if  the  tale  of  an  idiot,  because  it  is  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
tho|igh  signifying  nothing,  were  the  safe  index  of  a  high  mental 
activity.  Dr.  Mason  Cox  pointed  out  long  ago  that  in  certain  of 
the  insane  the  pulse  in  the  radial  and  carotid  arteries  sometimes 
differed,  being  soft  and  weak  in  the  former  when  full  and  haiti 
in  the  latter.  Of  no  small  interest^  in  relation  to  the  influence 
of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  are  the  vigour  and  renewal 
of  action  sometimes  imparted  by  an  attack  of  fever  to  a  brain 
enfeebled  by  chronic  insanity;  patients  in  an  advanced  state  of 
insanity  even  becoming  quite  rational  for  a  time  during  fever, 
and  relapsing  after  its  subsidence ;  or  a  demented  patient,  wlio 
usually  exhibits  no  spark  of  intelligence,  then  quickening  into 
a  certain  mental  activity.* 

Since  the  time  of  Hipixx^rates  it  has  been  known  that  when 
there  is  too  little  blood  in  the  brain  symptoms  are  exhibited 
similar  to  those  which  are  produced  by  a  congestion  of  blooil : 
pains  and  swimming  in  the  head,  confusion  and  incapacity  of 
thought,  afiections  of  the  senses  and  of  movement,  occur  in 


*  Examples  of  taeh  rerlTal  of  cerelml  functions  dnring  feyer  have  been  related 
by  various  sutliora.  The  fiUlowiug  may  suffice  here : — "  The  following  cii>e, 
rulated  to  me  by  a  medicsl  friend,  will  aenre  to  show  that  even  in  idiocy  the  niiud 
may  W  rather  Kuppressed  than  defitroyed.  A  young  woman,  who  was  employed 
aa  a  domestic  R*'nrant  by  the  father  of  the  rclater  when  he  was  a  boy,  bei*ame 
iiiMjiiif,  and  at  Iftigth  sunk  into  a  state  of  perfect  idiocy  (dementia).  In  this  con- 
ditioti  she  remained  for  many  years,  when  she  was  attacked  by  a  typhus  fever; 
and  my  friend,  hanug  then  practised  some  time,  attended  her.  He  was  sur- 
priaed  to  observe,  aa  the  fcTer  ad vn need,  a  development  of  the  mental  powers. 
During  that  period  of  the  fever  \«hen  others  are  delirious,  this  patient  was 
entirely  rational.  She  recognised,  in  the  face  of  her  me«lical  attendant,  the  son 
of  her  old  master  whom  she  had  known  so  many  years  liefore  ;  and  she  rel.ited 
many  oirenmstauces  respecting  th«>  family,  and  others  which  had  happene<l  to 
henelf  in  her  earlier  daya.  But,  :ilus  I  it  was  only  tlie  gleam  of  reason ;  a>  the 
fever  abated,  clouds  again  cnTelo|Mil  the  mind ;  she  sank  into  her  fonner  de- 
plorable state,  and  remained  in  it  until  her  death,  which  happened  a  few  y«  an 
anerwarda.**--Z)«».«r;ri>/iVm  of  ike  H'frtai  war  York,  p.  137.  Bv  Samnel  f  tike. 
IMS. 
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consequence  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  as  certainly  as  they  do  in 
consequence  of  congestion.    In  botli  cases  the  due  nutrition  of 
the  nen^e-cell,  which  is  the  agent  of  cerebral  function,  is  greatly 
hindered ;  and  much  of  the  ill  effect  is  similar  though  the  cause 
appears  to  be  so  different    In  reality,  however,  the  causes  are 
not  so  different  when  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  conditions 
comprised  under  the  terms  anaemia  and  congestion.     In  that 
continued  relation  between  the  oi^nic  element  and  the  blood 
by  which  the  due  reparative  material  is  brought  and  waste 
matter  carried  away,  it  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing  whether, 
through  stasis  of  the  blood,  the  refuse  is  not  carried  off  and 
reparative  mateiial  brought  to  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted, 
or  wliether  the  like  result  ensues  by  reason  of  a  defective  blood 
and  deficient  circulation :  it  is  little  matter  to  the  inhabitants 
whether  the  street  is  almost  blocked,  or  whether  its  entrance  is 
almost  closed,  so  long  as  free  circubtion  is  prevented.    If  the 
carotid  arteries  of  a  dog  be  tied,  and  pressure  be  then  made  on 
its  vertebral  aiterieB,  as  was  done  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  entirely  suspended — the  animal  foils  into  a  deep 
coma,  its  respiration  ceases  in  a  few  moments,  and  it  appears  to 
lie  dead;  but,  if  the  pressure  be  removed  from  tlie  vertebral 
arteries,  the  manifestations  of  life  reappear,  and  the  animal  regains 
rapidly  the  integrity  of  its  cerebral  functions.     Brown-Sequard 
lia<«  made  this  experiment :  he  severed  the  head  of  a  dug  from 
its  body,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  about  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
when  all  traces  of  excitability  had  disappeared  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  rest  of  the  encephalon,  he  made,  by  means 
(»r  a  suitable  apparatus,  repeated  injections  of  defibriuated  and 
ox;  genateil  blood  into  tlie  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries.    At  the 
entl  of  two  ur  throe  minutes,  after  some  irre<rular  movements,  he 
f«>und  the  manifestations  of  life  i<*appear;  there  were  visible, 
in  the  nnisilcs  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  face,  movements  which 
a|-i»eared  to  indicate  that  the  cer<l>nil  functions  were  re-estab- 
li-hed  in  the  head  separated  from  the  body. 

Temporary  irr^larities  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  supreme 
n*  ivous  centres  may,  and  often  d«  •.  (lass  away  without  leaving 
ai.v  ill  cuns4*quenccs  behind  them  :  but  when  they  recur  fre- 
i|n -utly,  and  Ijeconie  more  lastini:.  their  disappearance  in  by 
n*  means  the  diNa)>pearance  of  tli  •  «*ntiro  evil :  the  effect  has 
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become  a  canfle  that  continues  in  action  after  the  original  canse 
has  been  removed ;  and  permanent  mental  disorder  may  be  thus 
established.  Once  the  habit  of  morbid  action  is  fixed  in  a  part, 
it  continues  as  naturally  as,  under  better  auspices,  the  normal 
physiological  action.  It  is  ever,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance 
to  give  timely  heed  to  the  earliest  warning  which  morbid  action 
gives ;  but  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
oigam'c  element  so  exceedingly  susceptible  and  so  exquisitely 
delicate  as  is  nerve  element 

A  perverted  condition  of  the  blood  quickly  exercises  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  function  of  the  supreme  cerebral  cells.  The 
influence  of  alcohol  ujion  the  mental  function  furnishes  the  sim- 
plest instance  in  illustration  of  the  action  of  a  foreign  matter 
introduced  into  the  blood  from  without :  here,  where  each  phase 
of  an  artificially-produced  insanity  is  successively  passed  through 
in  a  brief  space  of  time,  wc  have  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle 
of  the  history  of  insanity.  The  first  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  pro- 
duce an  a^Teeable  excitement,  a  lively  flow  of  ideas,  and  a  general 
activity  of  mind — a  condition  not  unlike  that  which  sometimes 
precedtis  an  attack  of  mania ;  then  tlieit;  follows,  as  in  insanity, 
the  automatic  excitation  of  iduas  which  stait  up  and  follow  one 
anotlier  without  order,  so  that  more  or  less  incoherence  of  thought 
and  s])eech  is  exhibited,  \vhile  at  the  same  time  passion  is  easily 
excited,  which  takes  different  lonns,  according  to  the  individual 
temperament;  after  this  stage  has  lasted  fur  a  time,  in  some 
longer,  in  others  shorter,  it  pjisses  into  one  of  depression  and 
maudlin  melancholy,  as  convulsion  passes  into  paralysis;  the 
hist  scene  of  all  being  one  of  dementia  and  stupor.  The  different 
stages  of  mental  disorder  are  compressed  into  a  short  period  of 
time  because  the  action  of  th**  |K)ison  is  quick  and  transitory  ; 
we  have  only  to  spread  the  p<»i.sonous  action  over  yeai-s,  as  \\w. 
regular  drunkard  docs,  and  we  may  get  a  chronic  and  enduring 
insanity  in  >vhich  tlie  scenes  above  descrilnxl  are  more  slowly 
acted.  The  •  hronic  insanity  so  produced  li:ts  been  called  the 
insanity  of  vl'-oholizntiim  :  its  most  constant  symptoms  are  hal- 
lucinations d  hearing,  and  sometimes  of  touch,  leading  to  the 
belief  in  pi'isecutiou  by  sjiies,  mesmeric  action,  magnetic  in- 
fluence, and  like  evil  agencies  ;  the  memory  is  nsually  much 
enfeebled,  tlu*   intellect  dull,  and  the   higln  r  8i*ntimenta  are 
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blunted.    Or,  if  death  cuts  short  the  career  of  the  individual, 
and  puts  a  stop  to  the  full  development  of  the  tragedy  in  his 
life,  we  may  still  not  be  disappointed  of  seeing  it  played  out  in 
the  lives  of  his  descendants  ;  for  the  drunkenness  of  tlie  parent 
sometimes  obser\'ably  lieconies  the   insanity  of  the  offspring, 
wliich  thereupon,  if  not  interfered  with,  goes  through  the  course 
of  df^neracy  already  described.     It  is  worth  while  to  take  note 
here  how  differently  alcohol  affects  different  people,  according 
to  their  temperaments,  ever  bringing  forward  the  unconscious 
real  nature  of  the  man :  of  one  it  makes  a  (urious  maniac  for 
the  time  being;   another  it  makes  maudlin  and  melancholic; 
and  a  tliird  under  its  influence  is  stupid  and  heavy  from  the 
beginning.    So  it  is  with  insanity  othenn'ise  caused  :   the  par- 
ticular constitution  or  tcanperament,  rather  than  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  determines  the  form  which  the  madness 
takes.   An  exact  differential  pathology  would  involve  the  know- 
ledge of  what  constitutes  individual  temperament. 

Many  other  i)oisons  l>csides  alcohol,  as  opium,  belladonna, 
Indian  hemp»  stimulate  and  ultimately  derange  the  function  of 
the  supremo  cerebral  cells.    It  is  deserving  of  r(*mark  that  the  dif- 
ferent nervous  centres  of  the  bodv  manifest  elective  ailinitics  for 
imrticular  poisons :  while  the  spinal  centres  Iiavc  a  special  attinity 
for  8tr}xhnine,  the  cerebml  cent^•s  seem  to  be  nnaffeetcil  by  it; 
liolladonna,  on  the  other  hand,  si^enis  rather  U\  depress  spinal 
activity,  but  prnluces  a  gn*at  effect  upon  the  centivs  of  conscious- 
ness, giving  ri>o,  at  an  early  |)eriod  of  its  action,  to  delirium 
t'haructcriscd  by  extreme  delusions;  and  Indian  hompconcen- 
tnites  its  action  mainly  on  the  sensoiy  eentrcs,  exciting  remark- 
able liallucinations.    That  nicdicinul  substances  «k»  dis]>lay  these 
elective  afliuiti<  s  is  a  pro«>f,  at  any  mte,  tliat  there  are  iniiiorlant 
though  delicate  diffenaices  in  the  constitution  or  composition  of 
the  different  net  vous  centres,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  unable 
to  detect  the  nat  n  it!  of  them.  It  mav  be  also  that  thtit*  is  shadowed 
«iut  in  these  ditV*  i-ent  effects  of  |K>isons  on  the  n>M  vous  system  a 
means  which  in.iy  ultimately  be  of  use  in  the  iiivestigaticm  of 
the  constitution  ^f  the  latter.    Tliough  the  rapi<l  recoveiy  from 
the  effects  of  tl  ".^  poisons  proves  that  the  combination  which 
they  form  with  ti«*rve  clement  is  temporary^  it  nr.st  bo  liome  in 
mind  with  regni  I  to  them,  as  with  regard  to  a)«  «»hoI,  that  tho 
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nertroud  sysiem,  when  repeatedly  expofled  to  their  poisonous 
influence,  acquires  a  disposition  to  irr^^ular  or  morbid  action, 
even  when  they  are  not  present ;  so  that  more  or  less  delirium, 
hallucinations,  and  insanity  are  the  results  of  their  continued 
abuse — ^they  are  efficient  to  initiate  a  degeneracy  which  then 
proceeds  of  itself. 

But  the  condition  of  the  blood  may  be  perverted  by  reason  of 
something  bred  in  it,  or  by  reason  of  the  retention  in  it  of  some 
substance  which  should  rightly  be  excreted  from  it  Without 
any  change  whatsoever  having  taken  place  in  his  external  rela- 
tions, the  presence  of  bile  in  his  blood  may  drive  any  one  to 
r^ard  his  surroundings  and  his  future  in  the  gloomiest  light 
imaginable ;  he  may  know  that  a  few  hours  ago  things  looked 
quite  differently,  and  may  believe  that  in  a  few  hours  more  they 
will  again  have  a  different  aspect,  yet  for  the  time  being  he  is 
the  victim  of  a  humour  which  he  cannot  withstand.  Philosophy 
is  of  no  avail  to  him ;  for  philosophy  cannot  remove  that  con- 
dition of  nervous  element  which  the  impure  blood  has  engendered, 
and  which  is  the  occasion  of  his  gloomy  feelings  and  painful 
conceptions.  Carry  this  morbid  state  of  nervous  element  to  a 
further  stage  of  degeneration,  there  ensues  the  genuine  melan- 
cholia of  insanity.  In  like  manner  the  presence  of  some  urinary 
product  in  the  blood  of  a  gouty  patient  gives  rise  to  an  irritability 
which  no  amount  of  mental  control  can  remove,  though  it  may 
succeed  sometimes  in  repressing  its  manifestations.  TIic  mental 
tone  being,  as  already  set  forth,  the  expression  of  a  physical 
condition  of  nervous  element,  is  beyond  conscious  deternination 
just  as  the  delirium  and  convulsions  of  tlic  patient  dyin,;r  from 
uremic  poisoning  are  beyond  control.  All  writers  on  gout  are 
agreed  that  a  suppressed  gout  may  prrKliice  severe  mental  dis- 
order, and  that  the  sudden  disapixmranci*  of  a  gouty  swelling  is 
sometimes  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  insanity.  Lord  Chutliam, 
who  was  so  great  a  mm  tyr  to  that  disease,  had  an  attack  of  dis- 
tressing melancholy  lasting  for  nearly  two  years,  from  wliich  he 
cnly  recovered  after  an  attack  of  the  usual  gouty  parox  \  sm.  I 
have  recently  seen  two  cases  of  severe  melancholia  in  elderiy 
persons  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  in  whicli  the  best  results  fallowed 
the  treatment  suitable  to  gout ;  and  in  one  old  lady,  \\  Iio  was 
deeply  melancholic,  rhctimatism  seemed  finally  to  take  tlic  place 
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of  the  mental  unsoundness.    It  can  admit  of  no  question  that 
every  degree  of  mental  disorder,  from  the  mildest  feeling  of 
melancholic  depression  to  the  extremest  fury  of  delirium,  may 
be  due  to  the  non-evacuation  from  the  blood  of  the  waste 
matters  of  the  tissues ;  but  as  we  know  very  little  at  present 
of  the  nature  of  those  waste  products  of  the  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis, and  of  the  different  transformations  which  they 
undeif^o  before  they  are  eliminated,  we  must  rest  content  with 
the  general  statement,  and  set  ourselves  in  practice  to  prosecute 
rigorous  inquiries  into  the  particular  instances.    The  irregulari- 
ties of  menstruation,  which  are  so  common  in  insanity,  are  of 
great  importance  in  regard  to  this  question :  the  return  of  the 
menses  at  their  due  season  not  unfrequently  heralds  recovery ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  severe  exacerbations  of  epilei)i5y  and 
insanity  sometimes  coincide  with  the  menstrual  period.     In  one 
case  of  a  demented  epileptic  under  my  care,  the  fits  always  came 
on  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  continued  in  severe  form 
during  tlie  progress  of  that  function ;  but  there  were  commonly 
no  fits  in  the  intervals :  on  the  other  hand,  many  cases  are  on 
record,  more  or  less  like  that  well-known  one  related  by  Es([uirol, 
where  an  insane  girl,  whose  menses  had  ceased  for  some  time, 
recovered  her  senses  directly  they  began.to  flow. 

Wlien  we  reflect  that  the  blood  is  itself  a  living,  develo]»ing 
fluid, — that,  *' burnished  with  a  living  splon«lour,"  it  circulates 
through  the  boily,  su]>plyiii^'  the  material  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  various  tissues,  receiving  again  their  waste  matter  and 
ciirr>'ing  it  to  those  ])arts  wliere  it  may  either  be  appropriat<al 
and  roniovcnl  by  nutrition  or  eliminated  by  seirctiou, — it  is  i>lnin 
tliat  nniItitti<Iinous  changes  are  continually  taking  place  in  its 
CfUiHtitution  and  composition ;  that  its  existence  is  a  continued 
metasta^iis.  Tlicre  is  the  widest  possibility,  therefore^  of  ab- 
Dunual  chan;;es  in  some  of  i  lie  manifold  processes  of  its  coni]>l«*x 
life  and  funetion,  such  as  may  generate  pro<lucts  injurious  or 
fatal  to  the  nutrition  of  tlM-  different  tissues.  Tlie  blood  itM*lf 
may  not  reach  its  proper  pi<*wtli  and  development  by  reason  of 
some  defect  in  the  fanctioi  of  the  glands  that  minister  to  its 
formation,  or,  carn'ing  the  «  ause  still  furtlier  liack,  by  reason  of 
wretched  conditions  of  life  :  there  is  in  conseijuence  a  defee: . ve 
nutrition  ginerally,  as  in  - rofolous  persoa^,  and  the  nerNais 
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system  shares  in  the  general  delicacy  of  constitution,  so  that, 
though  quickly  impressible  and  lively  in  reaction,  it  is  irritable, 
feeble,  and  easily  exhausted.  In  the  condition  known  as  ame- 
mia,  we  have  an  observable  defect  in  the  blood  and  palpable 
nervous  suffering  in  consequence ;  headache*,  giddiness,  low 
spirits,  and  susceptibility  to  emotional  excitement  reveal  the 
morbid  effects.  Poverty  of  blood,  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt, 
plays  the  same  weighty  part  in  the  production  of  insanity  as  it 
does  in  the  production  of  other  nervous  diseases,  such  as  hysteria, 
chorea,  neuralgia,  and  even  epilepsy.  The  exhaustion  produced 
by  lactation  is  a  well-recoguised  cause  of  mental  derangement ; 
and  a  great  loss  of  blood  during  childbirth  has  sometimes  been 
the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  insanity.  But  wliile  we  can  thus 
detect  an  evil  so  manifest  as  a  great  loss  of  blood  or  a  deficiency 
of  iron  in  the  blood,  there  are  good  reasons  to  think  that  other 
graver  defects  in  its  constitution  or  development,  of  which  we 
can  give  no  account,  do  exist  and  give  rise  to  secondary  nervous 
degeneration.  It  is  in  this  way  probably  that  ill  conditions  of 
existence, — as  overcrowding,  bad  air,  insufficient  food,  intem- 
perance,— lead  to  defects  of  nen'ous  development,  or  to  actual 
arrest  thereof,  and  thus  produce  mental  as  well  as  physical 
deterioration  of  the  race. 

Tliere  is  no  want  of  evidence  that  organic  morbid  poisons, 
bred  in  the  organism  or  in  the  blood  itself,  may  act  in  the  most 
baneful  manner  upon  the  supreme  ner\'ous  centres.  That  these 
organic  poisons  do  act  in  a  definite  manner  on  the  organic 
elements,  and  give  rise  to  definite  morbid  actions,  is  proved  by 
the  symptoms  of  such  diseases  as  syphilis  and  small-pox.  Now, 
tho  general  laws  observable  in  the  actions  of  morbid  ]K)isons 
appear  for  the  most  ]»art  similar  to  those  which  govern  the 
action  of  medicinal  substances ;  and  as  the  AVoorara  poison 
completely  paralyses  the  nerN'^es  and  does  not  afVect  the  muscles, 
or  as  strychnia  poisons  the  spinal  centres,  and  leaves  the  cere- 
bral centres  unaffected,  so  it  may  be  ]iiesumed  that  a  particular 
oi^aiiic  virus  may  have  a  predominant  affinity  for  a  particular 
ner\'nus  centre,  and  work  its 'miscliicvous  work  there.  It  is 
certain  that  in  some  states  of  the  constitution  an  oi^anic  virus 
is  geni'rated  in  the  blood,  or  elsewhert-  in  the  oi^ganism,  which 
almo.-t  instantaneously  proves  fatal  to  the  life  of  ner%'e  element, 
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— ^which  is,  indeed,  as  surely,  thou^'h  not  as  quickly,  fatal  as 
a  poisonous  dose  of  prussic  acid.  With  >vliat  mnn'ellous  de- 
structive force  certain  morliid  matoriali  bred  in  the  blood,  or 
passing  into  it,  may  act,  is  shown,  ns  Mr.  Pnget  has  |)ointed 
out,  iu  certain  cases  of  so-calW  putrid  iutectinu  in  which  the 
patient  dies  after  an  injury  or  a  surgical  o|icmtiou  liefore  there 
has  been  time  to  feel  the  after- consequences,  or  in  S4>me  cases 
of  malignant  typhus  where  the  virus  is  directly  fatal  to  ner>'o 
element  before  the  fever  has  had  time  to  develop  itself  It  is 
easily  conceivable  that  a  virus  which,  when  conceutratcd,  pro- 
duces fatal  results,  may,  wheu  act  in;;  with  lei^s  intensity,  give 
rise  to  nervous  deningeroeut  M-hich  stops  short  of  death.  The 
syphilitic  virus  usually  affects  the  ner%'ous  system  more  or  less 
severely  at  one  period  or  other  of  its  action;  but  in  some 
instances  it  ap]iears  to  seloct  the  nen'ous  system  specially  for 
its  pernicious  influeuco,  or  to  cnu'entrate  its  action  u|K>n  it,  so 
as  to  produce  a  hopeh*ss  insiuiity.  Tlierc  arc  castas  on  record 
again,  in  which  mental  derangement  has  ap|R*ared  as  the  inter- 
mittent symptoms  of  a.i^ie  ;  instead  of  the  usual  sym]>tcmis  the 
patient  has  had  an  iuterniitt4*nt  insanity  iu  regular  tertian  or 
quartan  attacks,  and  has  been  cunnl  by  the  treatnu*nt  for  inter- 
mittent fever.*  Sydenliam  ob«  neil  and  dt^scriU's  a  sjiecues  of 
mania  8U]ier\'enin';  on  an  epidiMiiic  of  int^nnittcnt  fever ;  con- 
trary to  all  other  kimls  of  madne-<.  he  s;iys,  it  wuuM  not  yield  to 
plentiful  venesection  and  puigin^  ;  sli;;ht  evacuations  producing 
the  relapse  of  a  convalescent,  and  violent  onen  inevitably  render- 
ing the  )iatients  i«liotic  and  incurabh*.   Ciiesinger  iiirectss|iecial 

*  A  TomiK  nwa  in  .i*i  afpieiKli  ili»inrt  «'iHfttnl  fr>in  tWr  1>i..  f  -urk^  of  mental 
d«*fmn||niimt,  tmt  «'<- trriuK  eirry  otlt«>t  *'*\\\  TUf  attjtk*  U  .-^n  mith  nn  in* 
al«-«rrilMil«U  fc^UtiK  of  i^n  in  tlir  region  •  f  llir  iMjrt.  atiil  «ith  •tnitig  fmlMtiotts 
nf  tlie  lw*or1.     Tliii  «■«  tb«  «tartinK  poin*  <*f  th^  dr  tin  urn,  frum  w  hkh  the  pntient 

i«<cov«rr4  •ittr  n  ilfr|*  sltvtK     Ho  «^n»  i  -  '^^  \*\  i|irtiiiir A  »trunj;  |WMnnl* 

'  .<cd  thitty.  wW  had  iM*irer  bml  ajpir  tli>*  'h  be  livi-1  in  «o  A|:ni*li  «li«tnrt,  wm 
-iHUtnljr  fttUckfd  vitU  inaftnity.  He  U  •ml  liini««ll  to  W  .l*«a«  (hriiit,  anJ 
shoteamrliiM  to  be  witcbra,  ami  neteil  *  tb  Tio|rn««  tovu^la  tli^M.  Hb  beml 
nan  bol ;  bb  tjrf*  were  i««l  awl  wiU ;  li  •  |hiU*  mm  •fui*  k  aa«l  liu  tonipM  wbiu. 

\ltcr  cn|<pina  awl  tbe  a|i|iliratio«  of  i**r  •  tbr  k«  a«t  \\r  ivt^iTrn'U,  ai»<l  for  tw.> 
•uya  ivniainrtt  qnitc  mmioU  in  aiinJ.  Kh  :»r  fnurli  il  i\,  bi>«r%«  r,  eta*  X\y  at  tb«* 
••-1*0  time,  bo  bwl  a  Mmilar  attnrb,  a^  »piin  a  tliir«l,  oftrr  tKnw  lUra  motr. 
I  to  van  ewo«l  by  qniiiiii<*.~//i^  i>aih*t'**     imi  T  mtf^f  4ef  ptt,  AudUa  A'raa^- 

filkwu    Von  Dr.  W.  <  •ncatnitor. 
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attention  to  cases  in  which  mental  disorder  has  occurred  in  the 
course  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  swelling  of  the  joints  mean- 
while subsiding ;  and  Arnold  has  known  cases  of  people  subject 
to  frequent  fits  of  gout  who  have  had  none  while  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  insanity.  The  viruses  of  acute  fevers,  as  typhus 
and  typhoid,  may  notably  act  in  the  most  positive  manner  on 
the  supreme  nervous  cells,  giving  rise  to  an  active  delirium  or 
sometimes  to  a  more  or  less  enduring  insanity ;  and,  where  they 
do  not  act  directly  at  the  height  of  the  fever,  they  may  still 
predispose  to  an  outbreak  of  insanity  during  the  decline  of  the 
acute  disease.  Not  only  may  a  morbid  poison  thus  attack  the 
nervous  system,  or  a  part  of  it,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  particular  virus  will  most  likely  produce  its  special  effects, 
not  other^sise  than  as  tea  and  coffee  commonly  produce  wake- 
fulness while  opium  produces  sleep. 

The  earliest  and  mildest  mental  effect  by  which  a  perverted 
state  of  blood  declares  itself  is  not  in  the  production  of  positive 
delusion  or  of  incoherence  of  thought,  but  in  a  modification  of 
the  mental  tone.    Feelings  of  discomfort  or  depression,  of  irri- 
tability or  uneasiness,  testify  to  some  modification  of  the  statical 
condition  of  ner>'ous  element ;  and  a  great  disposition  to  emo- 
tional subjectivity  is  the  psychical  manifestation  of  this  state. 
It  may  exist  in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  from  the  slight 
irritability  or  gloom  which  attends  upon  a  sluggish  liver,  or  the 
greater  irritability  which  the  urea  in  the  blood  of  the  gouty 
subject  ])roduces,  to  that  profound  depression  which  we  describe 
as  niel mcholia,  or  that  active  degeneration  of  function  which  we 
designate  mania.    Tliough  there  may  Ite  no  active  delusion,  the 
emotional  perversion  existing  by  itself,  yet  the  ideas  which  arise 
under  such  circumstances  do  not  fail  to  experience  the  influence 
of  the  morbid  feeling,  but  are  strongly  tinctured  by  it ;  they  are 
obscun*,  or  painful,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  faithfully  representative 
of  external  circumstances.    The  morbid  character  of  the  depres- 
sion Vu'<,  not  in  the  depn*ssion  itself,  which  would  be  natural  or 
normal  so  long  as  there  was  an  adequate  external  cause  of  it, 
but  in  its  existence  without  any  extenml  cause,  in  the  discord 
between  the  individual  and  his  circan).vtanGe8.    But  as  there  is 
an  irre>istible  disjxwition  in  the  mind  to  represent  its  feelings  as 
qualiti'S  of  the  external  object,  as  in  all  our  mental  life  wo  con- 
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tiiiually  make  this  projection  outwards  of  our  subjective  states, 
it  commonly  happens  after  a  while  that  the  victim  of  an  in- 
ternally caused  emotional  perversion  seeks  for  an  objective 
cause  of  it,  and,  tliinking  to  find  one,  gets  a  delusion :  being 
in  discord  witli  the  external,  he  establishes  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween himself  and  it  by  creation  of  a  surrounding  in  harmony 
with  his  inner  lifa  The  form  which  the  delusion  takes  may  be 
a  natural  cr}'sta11ization  or  condensation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  par- 
tictilar  morbid  emotion  which  prevails,  or  it  may  be  suggested, 
as  it  often  is,  by  some  prominent  external  event  What  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  oiganic  nature  of  the 
delusion  is,  that  a  series  of  ideational  cells  have  now  entered 
upon  the  habit  of  a  definite  morbid  action;  that  the  general 
commotion  of  nerve  element,  which  the  emotional  disturbance 
implied,  has  now  centred  in  a  particular /orm  of  diseased  action, 
not  othenn'ise  than  as  general  inflammatoiy  disturbance  of  some 
part  of  the  oi^nism  issues  in  a  definite  morbid  growth  there. 
For  although  a  temporary  emotional  disturbance  produced  by 
bad  blood  may  completely  pass  away  with  the  purification  of 
the  blood,  yet  the  prolonged  continuance  or  frequent  recurrence 
of  such  morbid  influence  will  inevitably  end  in  the  ideational 
nerve-cell,  as  elsewliere,  in  chronic  morbid  action,  which,  onco 
established,  is  not  easily  got  rid  o£  Thus,  tlien,  it  appears  that 
the  first  effect  of  the  chronic  action  of  impure  blood  h  to  pro- 
duce a  gencriil  disturbance  of  the  psychical  tone  or  indefinite 
morliid  emotitm ;  and  the  further  effect  of  its  continued  action 
is  Ui  engender  a  chronic  delusion  of  some  kind — ^a  systematiza- 
tion  of  the  morbid  action.  But  a  third  efleet  of  its  more  acute 
action,  as  witnessed  in  the  eifecta  of  acute  fevers  and  of  certain 
poisMins,  is  to  produce  more  or  less  octive  delirium  and  general 
inc(ilieren««  of  thought:  the  poison  is  distributed  (generally 
thn>ii;;h  the  supreme  centres  by  tlii>  circulation,  ami,  acting 
directly  upon  the  different  cells,  excitrs  ideas  rapidly  and  with- 
out order  or  colierenee:  the  delirinui  is  not  systematic,  and 
therr  is  good  hope  of  its  passing  awny.  The  approaches  of  this 
tort  of  delirium  in  fever  illustrate  iii.iny  of  the  phenomena  of 
insanity.  First,  there  are  wandering  images  or  thoughts,  known 
to  1m-  unreal,  and  often  described  by  tiie  patient,  who  re<'ognises 
theii  tliaracter,  as  nontf^Me ;  then  tluMv  foQows  vsgue  nmbling 
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talk,  from  which  he  may  be  aroused  by  talking  to  him,  though 
he  falls  back  into  it  as  soon  as  he  has  answered ;  afterwards  the 
state  of  complete  delirium  comes  on,  when  the  mind  is  entirely 
possessed  by  unreal  images  and  false  thoughts  uncontrolled  by 
impressions  from  without.  A  general  incoherence  equally  un- 
systematized, but  which  never  can  pass  away  save  with  life 
itself,  is  the  natural  issue  of  long-continued  chronic  morbid 
action  in  the  supreme  centres  :  it  is  the  chronic  dementia  fol- 
lowing continued  insanity,  and  marking  mental  disorganization. 
I  mention  it  here  in  order  to  render  ]>athologicalIy  intelligible 
the  very  different  prognosis  in  acute  dementia  &om  that  in 
chronic  dementia. 

It  is  before  all  things  necessary  to  keep  stedfastly  in  view 
that  the  relation  between  the  supreme  nervous  centres  and  the 
blood  is  fundamentally  of  the  same  kind  as  that  between  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  their  blood  supply,  and  that  the  dis- 
ordered mental  phenomena  are  the  functional  indications  of 
morbid  organic  action.  Firmly  grasping  this  just  conception, 
as  we  may  do  by  calling  to  mind  the  mode  of  nutritive  action 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  we  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  a  de- 
lusion as  some  abstract,  ideal,  and  incomprehensible  entity, 
and  recognise  it  as  the  definite  expression  of  a  certain  form  of 
morbid  action  in  certain  of  the  supreme  centres,  neither  more 
ixov  less  wonderful  than  the  persistence  of  a  definite  morbid 
action  in  any  other  oigan.  If  there  is  defective  or  disordered 
nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  sonic  striking  ev(*nt  or  some  powerful 
shock  produces  a  gi*eat  impression  on  the  mind,  constraining  it 
into  a  particular  fonn  of  activity — in  other  words,  engrossing 
its  whole  energy  in  a  particular  «;loomy  reflei-tion — ^\vliat  more  in 
accordance  with  analogy  than  that  this  should  take  on  a  chronic 
morbid  action,  and  issue  in  the  ])roduction  of  a  delusion?  Any 
great  passiuii  in  the  sound  mind  notalily  calls  up  kindred  ideas, 
which  thcivupon  tend  to  keep  it  up;  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
morbid  exn^'geration  of  this  natural  process  must  lead  to  the 
production  of  delusion. 

3.  Sympathy  or  Reflex  Irritation. — Like  every  other  nen^'ous 
centre,  or  like  any  other  part  of  the  orgmiism,  the  supreme 
cells  of  the  ideational  centres  may  be  deniiged  by  reason  of 
a  morbid  ciiuse  of  irritation  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
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Why  such  morbid  effect  should  be  produced  at  one  time  and 
not  at  another,  or  in  one  person  and  not  in  another,  it  is  im- 
pos-^ible  to  say,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  it  is 
tliat  a  wound  in  the  hand  or  elsewhere  at  one  time  gives  rise 
to  tetanus  and  at  another  time  to  no  such  desperate  conse- 
quence, or  why  epilepsy  should  )x!  caused  by  an  eccentric  irri- 
tation in  one  case  and  not  in  another.  **  A  fever,  delirium,  and 
violent  convulsions,"  says  Dr.  Why tt,  "  have  been  produced  by  a 
pin  sticking  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  and  worms  affecting 
either  this  part  or  the  intestines  occasion  a  surprising  variety 
of  symptoms."*  These  effects  were  of  old  attributed  to  a 
gympathy  or  consent  of  ^larts, — terms  which  were,  though 
equally  void  of  any  real  explanation^  quite  as  expressive  as 
the  modem  rcjtcx  irritaiion. 

Amon^Kt  many  other  instances  which  might  be  quoted  in 
iIlQ.Mration  of  this  manner  of  pathological  action,  a  case  rcconled 
by  liarou  Larrey  is  a  striking  example.  A  soldier,  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  abdomen,  had  a  fistulous  opening  on  the 
right  side,  which  passed  inwanls  and  towards  the  left.  When  a 
sound  wtts  introduced  into  this  oiiening  and  made  to  touch  the 
dee|H*r  iiarts,  immediately  sin^ar  attacks  supervened:  first 
there  was  a  feeling  of  coldness  and  o]»|iressive  i^ain,  then  a  con- 
vulsive contrai'tiun  of  the  abdomen  and  sjKism  of  the  limbs; 
after  which  the  man  fell  into  a  soi-t  of  sonmambulism,  and 
talkoil  ini'ohorently,  thi^  stage  ending  utter  alx)ut  thirty  minutes 
in  a  ni(*lnueholy  depression  which  fmin  the  time  of  tlio  wound 
had  Ih-cu  li.ibituaL  I/irivy  attributetl  the  hypochondria  and 
other  nervous  Kvmptonts  to  the  injury  which  the  ca*liac  axis 
had  sutfcivtl  from  the  ball.  The  direct  eOect  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  upon  the  brain,  wliicli  this  case  so  strikingly 
illustMtes,  Scliroeder  van  der  Kolk  «>iice  verified  in  his  own 
ex)»oi  :•  nce.f  After  gn  at  mental  exert  ion  and  an  unaccustomed 
const  lation  of  a  few  ilavs,  he  wa>  .stacked  with  a  fever,  for 
whic'.i  Ills  physician,  deeming  it  uenous,  would  not  sanction 
any  i  ii:gtng.     After  a  continuance  1 1  the  fever  for  two  days, 

*  (>  >*rTatioiifi  ou  the  Nature,  Caiuvi,  ami  Cm'«  of  K^rvoita,  Hypoeh«tidriaral. 

or  II >  ric  Orlrrm.     lij  KoUrt  Whvtt,  II. U.     : :S5. 

f  I*  Tatlioltiinr  ttikl  Thfr.i|iw  drr  O^tstrakr  •  iklidtoQ  anf  ABato8ii^<-h-rhysl* 

nli^<M  .-r  UniiitUa^'t*.     Vrni  i.  U  C.  8rhrof«irr     iii  drr  Kolk.     18SS. 
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hallucinations  of  vision  occurred ;  he  saw  a  multitude  of  people 
aibund  him,  although  quite  conscious  that  they  were  only  phan- 
tasms.   These  continued  for  three  days  and  increased,  until  he 
got  a  thorough  evacuation  of  a  quantity  of  hardened  faeces  from 
his  bowels,  when  all  the  morbid  phenomena  vanished  in  a 
moment.     A  man  who  came  under  my  observation,  having 
suffered  for  more  than  a  year  with  profound  melancholia,  and 
who  had  become  greatly  emaciated,  passing  at  intervals  pieces 
of  tape-worm,  recovered  almost  immediately  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  whole  of  the  worm  by  means  of  a  dose  of  the  oil  of  male 
fern.*    Many  like  cases  are  on  record  in  medical  books ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  in  order  to  prove  that 
morbid  action  in  some  part  or  organ  of  the  body  may  be  the 
cause  of   secondary  functional   and  organic  disorder  of   the 
supreme  nervous  centres.      It  may  be  well  to  add,  however, 
that  affections  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  afford  notable 
examples  of  a  powerful  sympathetic  action  upon  the  brain,  and 
not  unfrequently  play  an  important  part  in  the  proiluctiou  of 
insanity,  especially  of  melancholia.     M.  Azam  investigated  the 
histories  of  seven  cases  of  lypemania  with  suicidal  tendencies, 
of  one  case  of  simple  lypemania  with  dangerous  tendencies, 
and  of  one  case  of  hysteromania.    There  were  granulations  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  in  five  cases ;  there  was  anteversion  of 
the  uterus,  with  congestion  of  its  neck  and  ulceration  of  the 
inferior  lip,  in  one  case ;  in  three  cases  there  were  fungous  and 
fibrous  growths  of  t^e  uterus ;  and  in  one  case  there  was  painful 
engoi^ment  of  it  with  leucorrhoea.     Schroeder  van  der  Kolk 
relates  the  case  of  a  woman  profoundly  melancholic,  who  suf- 
fered at  the  same  time  from  prolapsus  uteri,  and  in  whom  the 
melancholia  used  to  disappear  directly  the  utems  was  restored 
to  its  proper  place ;  Flemming  relates  two  similar  cases  in  which 

*  Oriesinger  has  ?^^ca  d«ep  nMlancholia  ariie  in  an  hytttcrical  woman  aft^r 
accidental  wonml  of  the  eye  by  a  iplinter.  Henog  relatea  an  instance  of  insanity 
after  the  operation  for  strabisnins.  Jonlcnt  tells  of  a  \h)\  who  was  attacked 
with  furious  insanity  in  eonseqnence  of  a  splinter  of  glaai  in  the  aole  of  Lis  foot, 
which  disappearrd  ilirectly  it  was  nmortd.-^Op,  Hi,,  p.  183. 

"  In  two  instan<*«  %"  says  Dr.  Banrowsi  in  his  Commentarifi  on  Insanity,  **  I 
liaye  known  ■ad«lcn  mania  originate  from  the  irritatioa  of  rutting  the  dtnteM 
MpUntim,"  ..."  Violent  naniiea  also  fr«>ni  •ea-rickneas,  <  ontinned  for  a  few 
hours,  has  pioduc<Hl  mania  in  three  instanrrs  within  my  knowledge." 
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the  melancholia  was  cured  by  the  use  of  a  pessaiy,  iu  one  of 
them  regularly  returning  whenever  the  pessary  was  removed ; 
and  I  have  in  one  instance  seen  severe  melancholia  of  two 
years*  duration  disappear  after  the  cure  of  a  prolapsus  uteri. 
Instances  are  on  record  in  which  a  woman  has  regularly  become 
insane  during  each  pregnancy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Guislain 
and  Griesinger  mention  a  case  I'espectively  in  which  insanity 
disappeared  during  pregnancy,  the  patient  at  that  time  only 
being  rational*  These  are  striking  examples  of  a  mode  of  reflex 
action  which  is  a  continual  function  of  the  organic  life  both  in 
health  and  in  disease.  Perhaps  the  best  opportunity  of  studying 
the  early  stages  in  the  genesis  of  melancholia  is  afforded  by  the 
mental  depression  that  commonly  accompanies  certain  uterine 
diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  equally  striking  CAidence 
of  this  intimate  sympathy  of  parts  in  the  fact  that  morbid 
states  of  orjirans  favouring  a  certain  mental  disposition  may 
unquestionably  be  in  turn  caused  by  the  latter  when  it  in 
primary  and  of  long  standing. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  example  of  the  intimate  oi^nic 
sympathy  of  i)art8  is  afforded  by  the  great  mental  revolution 
which  accompanies  the  development  of  the  sexual  system  at 
puberty — ^when  there  occurs,  as  Goethe  aptly  expresses  it.  •*  an 
awakening  of  sensual  impulses  which  clothe  tI]oinsoIvf\s  in 
mental  forms,  of  iiK*ntal  necessities  which  clothe  th<*m>eIvo^  in 
sensual  images.'*  The  great  moral  commotion  pro«hired  at  this 
perif)d  is  the  causo  of  an  unstable  e<[uilibriuni  of  mind,  whicli. 
if  hereditary  predi>positiou  exist,  may,  without  furtlicr  auxiliary 
can>e,  issue  in  insanity.  In  any  ca<c  it  constitutes  a  frame  of 
mind  favourable  to  the  action  of  <*ther  causes  of  mental  <Ie- 
ran^'cment.  Dr.  Skae  is  of  opinion  that  a  natural  group  or 
family  might  be  formed  of  the  castas  of  insanity  (»ccurring  at 
the  period  of  pnbcM^ence,  ond  dependent  apparently  upon  the 
changea  afTecting  tlie  circulation  and  nervous  sy.«^t**m  by  the 

*  Sbesek  rrUtM  the  history  of  m  prrgnant  frniAle,  in  whom  t'.o  tight  of  the 
li^rt  arm  of  ft  bokor  e\  itfd  to  gtttit  o  4r»ir«*  to  l»ite  and  drrnir  it,  thut  the 
coMprlM  bcr  hwbftSMl  i<»  offer  raonej  to  tho  l«ker  to  allow  ber  onW  a  bite  or 
two  fnvm  Us  am.  H«>  nMBtioui  anollMr  prepiaBt  female,  wlf  had  tnch  an 
VKtBt  dMire  to  aat  the  r<.  ^  of  her  buaband,  that  abe  killed  bim  «i..l  pickM  the 
irtb,  that  it  ad^l  N-r\e  for  nereral  baoqartiL  <Froeba«ka  i>m  the  «Vrrrvt'# 
Sjftirffi.  Sjd.  Sae.  tff«a»l'«'i<m.) 
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development  of  puberty.  He  believes  that  the  insanity  then 
occurring  presents  certain  characteristic  features,  most  com- 
monly manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  mania^  sometimes 
accompanied  by  epileptic  fits. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  puerperal  state  acts  as  the  occa- 
sional cause  of  a  maniacal  outbreak  by  this  kind  of  sympathetic 
action,  or  whether  it  acts  in  some  other  way ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  is  sometimes  attacked  with 
mental  alienation  during  delivery,  and  that  her  child  may  fall  a 
victim  to  her  frenzy.  This  form  of  puerperal  insanity  is  diflferent 
from  the  insanity  of  pregnancy ;  different  again  in  regard  of 
causation  from  that  which  occurs  a  few  days  after  delivery,  and 
which  is  then  probably  due  to  blood-poisoning;  and  more 
different  still  from  that  mental  disorder  occurring  some  weeks  or 
months  after,  and  due  seemingly  to  the  exhaustion  produced  by 
lactation,  together  with  depressing  moral  influences.  Under  the 
name  of  Puerperal  Insanity  have  sometimes  been  confounded 
the  Insanity  of  Pregnancy,  Puerperal  Insanity,  and  Insanity  of 
Lactation.  Of  155  cases  of  so-called  Puerperal  Insanity  ad- 
mitted into  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  28  or  1806  per  cent,  were 
cases  of  the  Insanity  of  Pregnancy;  73  or  47*09  per  cent  were 
cases  of  Puerperal  Insanity  proper ;  5rJ?  or  34-8  per  cent  were 
cases  of  Insanity  of  Dictation.  Now  these  varieties,  differently 
causeil,  present  some  differences  of  features.* 

However  it  be  that  disorders  of  menstruation  act,  certain  it  is 
that  tliey  may  exercise  great  influence  on  the  causation  and  the 
course  of  insanity,  ilost  women  are  susceptible,  irritable,  and 
capricious  at  that  pc^riod,  any  cause  of  vexation  then  affecting 
them  much  more  seriously  than  usual;  some  exhibit  a  dis- 
turbance of  character  which  almost  amounts  to  disease ;  and,  in 
the  insane,  exacerbations  of  the  disease  frequently  occur  at  the 
menstrual  periods.  Tn  a  few  rare  cases,  a  sudden  supjtression  of 
the  menses  has  been  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  acute  madness ; 
but  more  frequently  the  suppression  has  occurred  some  time 
liefore  the  insanit}%  and  acted  as  one  link  in  thr  chain  of 
causc«5.    It  should  \\o\  be  forgotten  that  suppression  of  ilie  menses 

•  Sec  a  vcn*  careful  i>.i;"r  in  tLc  Edinburgh  Medical  Jottma?,  1S65,  on  the 
iDuuity  of  Pregnancy,  I'l;'  rperal  Insanity,  and  Inianity  of  Lactati'i,  by  Dr.  J. 
R  Tukc. 
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may  in  some  cases  be  an  effect  of  the  mental  derangement. 
When  menstroation  ceases  entirely  at  the  change  of  life,  a  revo- 
lution takes  place  in  the  system,  favouring  the  production  of 
insanity  in  those  predisposed  to  it,  and  sometimes  sufficing  to 
produce  it  Most  women  suffer  some  change  of  moral  character 
by  the  revolution  which  the  whole  economy  of  the  constitution 
undeigoes  at  the  change  of  life.  The  age  of  pleasing  is  past, 
but  not  always  the  desire ;  and  it  is  now  that  jealousy,  extreme 
religious  sentiments,  and  a  propensity  to  stimulants  are  apt 
to  appear. 

The  earliest  and  mildest  effect  of  sympathetic  morbid  action 
will  be,  as  it  is  with  the  effect  of  vitiated  blood,  to  produce 
a  modification  of  the  tone  of  ner\'e  element,  which  is  functionally 
manifest  in  disordered  emotion.    But  the  continued  operation  of 
the  morbid  cause  will  be  apt  to  lead  to  a  systematized  disonler 
in  the  supreme  cerebral  centres :  in  other  words,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  delusion  or  of  a  definite  derangement  of  thought,  which 
then  is  not  always  without  discoverable  relation  to  the  primary 
morbid  cause.    When,  for  example,  a  woman  with  morbid  irrita- 
tion  of  the  sexiud  organs  has  salacious  delusions,  or  with  uterine 
or  ovarian  disease  believes  herself  with  cliild  by  the  Iloly  Ghost 
or  other  supernatural  meauit,  the  secondary  derangemont  of  the 
cerebral  centres  testifies  to  the  specini  effect  of  the  ]>articular 
diseased  organ ;  and  when  the  disordered  action  foi\o>  itself  into 
consciousness,  the  interpretation  given  of  it  in  the  delusion  wit- 
nesses to  the  nature  of  the  primary  morbid  cauMC.    Dr.  Skae  has 
proposed  to  make  a  spi'cial  gix>up  of  the  cases  of  iiis^mity  asso- 
ciated with  ovarian  and  uterine  disease  ;  one  of  the  roo-^t  common 
syni])ti>m8  presented  by  them  being  «.r///i/  hallueitiaiivn,     Tlierc 
is  the  most  perfect  harmony,  the  most  intimate  connoxion  or 
sympathy,  between  the  different  oigans  of  the  body  :i:>  the  ex- 
pression of  its  otf^ni*'  life — a  unity  of  the  orpmism  lien*ath  con- 
sciousness; and  the  :  min  is  quite  aware  that  the  1  ^ly  has  a 
liver  or  a  stomach,  ai  1  feels  the  effects  of  disorder  in  ;  ty  one  of 
the  or^'ans,  without  <1  *laring  it  directly  in  consciousn  -«.    Tliis 
uncon«*iouH,  but  not   unimportant,  cer«bml  activity,    .vhich  is 
the  expression  of  th*    organic  8ympntlii«*s  of  the  br*  ...  cannot 
fail,  wlien  rightly  a[>]   •.*ciateJ,  to  teach  the  Ie<son,  alr«    ly  much 
insistcl  on,  that  ev>  ry  organic  motion,  visible  or  ^avisiUe, 

T  2 
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sensible  or  insensible,  ministrant  to  the  noblest  purposes  or  to 
the  humblest  aims,  does  not  pass  away  issueless,  but  has  its  due 
eflect  upon  the  whole,  and  thrills  throughout  the  most  complex 
recesses  of  the  mental  life  * 

Tliough  the  morbid  sympathetic  action  of  a  diseased  organ 
upon  the  brain  may  be  very  considerable  without  any  definite 
affection  of  consciousness,  yet  when  it  reaches  a  certain  intensity, 
or  when  it  is  long  continued,  the  effect  thrusts  itself  into  con- 
sciousness, just  as  physiologically  the  idea  does  when  its  energy 
reaches  a  certain  tension ;  declaring  itself  in  the  sensational 
centres  by  pain  or  some  more  special  anomalous  feeling,  and  in 
the  cognitional  centres  by  emotional  perversion  or  actual  delu- 
sion.   It  often  happens  that  no  information  is  given  until  the 
primary  and  secondary  mischief  are  far  advanced,  and  it  is  then 
only  given  indirectly ;  for  while  there  is  entire  unconsciousness 
of  the  primary  disease  in  the  distant  organ,  and  an  entire  un- 
consciousness of  the  secondar}''  morbid  action  in  the  brain,  the 
effect  may  nevertheless  be  positively  attested  by  melancholia, 
delusion,  or  some  other  form  of  mental  disorder.    Esquirol  gra- 
phically tells  the  st4)ry  of  a  woman  who  thought  she  had  in  her 
belly  the  whole  tribe  of  ai)ostles,  prophets,  and   martyrs,  and 
who,  when  her  pains  were  more  than  usual,  railed  at  them  for 
their  greater  activity.    After  death,  her  intestines  were  found 
glued  together  by  a  chronic  i>eritonitis.     I  have  recently  seen  a 
patient  suffering  from  chronic  insanity,  who  fancies  that  he  has 
got  a  man  in  his  inside,  and  who,  when  his  bowels  get  much 
constipated,  as  they  are  a]>t  to  do,  makes  the  most  despei-ate 
attempts,  by  vomiting  and  otherwise,  to  get  rid  of  him.    AilU*r  a 
purgative,  however,  he  is  quite  comfortable  for  a  time,  and  his 
delusion  subsides  into  the  background.     In  the  insanity  attended 
with  phthisis  there  are  often  delusions  of  suspicion  wliich  ap]»ear 
to  have  their  foundation  in  the  anomalous  feelings  incident  to 

*  **  3Ian  is  ill  syminetrio, 

Full  of  proporti-!!  one  limb  to  another, 

And  all  to  all  th*  world  betides. 

Each  part  calU  :  he  fiirthost  brother. 

For  head  with  f    "t  hath  private  amity, 

And  both  with  moon  and  tidea.*' — George  Hebbbbt. 

"Tliere  ii,'*  aays  John  Hunter,  '*  a  •  onnexion  of  the  liring  {irinciple  in  the  pl)^vort 
of  one  part  with  thone  of  another,  wiiich  might  be  called  a  ^[leciea  of  inteUigei  >••?.*' 
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the  advance  of  the  tubercle :  one  such  patient  under  my  care 
fancied  that  he  was  maliciously  played  upon  by  secret  fire,  inter- 
preting in  tliia  way  the  actual  increase  of  bodily  temperature 
which  occurs  during  the  progress  of  phthisis ;  he  also  imagined 
that  a  filthy  disease  had  been  produced  in  his  mouth,  the  delu- 
sion probably  having  its  origin  in  the  perversion  of  smell  or 
taste  resulting  from  the  disease.    Not  only  is  the  remote  patho- 
logical effect  of  a  diseased  oigan  thus  evinced  by  the  occurrence 
of  some  form  of  insanity,  but,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  special 
effect  of  the  particular  morbid  oigan  may  be  revealed  in  the 
character  of  the  delusion  engendered.    It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
sympathetic  action  that  dreams  sometimes  have  a  truly  prophetic 
character  in  regard  of  certain  bodily  affections,  the  eariy  and  ob- 
scure indications  of  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  marked  to 
awaken  any  attention  during  the  mental  activity  of  the  day,  or 
at  any  rate  to  do  more  than  produce  a  vague  and  formless  feel- 
ing of  discomfort ;  nevertheless  they  declare  themselves  in  the 
mental  action  of  dreaming,  wlien  other  impressions  are  shut  out. 
Wlien  the  disease  ultimately  declares  itself  distinctly  in  our 
waking  consciousness,  then  the  prophetic  dream,  the  fon'waming, 
is  recalled  to  mind  with  wonder.    Tlie  return  of  a  certain  mood 
of  mind  before  an  outbreak  of  recurrent  insanity  or  of  epileptic 
fits,  such  as  has  been  disjilayed  before  former  attacks,  and  tMiaUcs 
an  experi«'nee<l  person  to  ])redict  with  certainty  what  is  coming, 
and  the  i-ecurrence  of  particular  morbid  ideas,  feelings,  and  de- 
i^ires  during  the  insane  outbreak,  may  Ix*,  and  probably  often 
are,  owin^'  to  a  jieriodical  revival  of  the  morbid  irritation  in  the 
distant  or>:an.   There  is  abundant  reason  tci  Itelieve  that  the  brain 
n*tains  a  niemoiy  of  the  inipressinns  received  from  the  organic 
life,  even  when  the  impressions  are  morMiL     In  those  women 
whose  mental  dispositions  are  much  affected  sympathetically  at 
the  menstrual  i^eriods,  the  same  sort  of  feelings  susceptiMIitics^ 
caprices,  and  fancies  recur.     In  this  physiological  and  ]itho- 
lii^rical  action  may  lie  aNo  Uic  explanation  of  the  fact  I<efore 
stated,  tliai  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  dreams,  not  remeinl'cred 
in  the  waking  state,  may  -till  ap]iear  in  and  influence  the  <  ^urse 
of  subsequent  dreams.     After  all,  however,  the  most  sti iking 
ex;imple8  of  this  kind  of  .*•  tion  in  its  physiological  form  aiv  met 
with  in  thf*  Inar^'ellott8  ci<  ationis  of  dreams  originating  in    tates 
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of  the  sexual  organs* — "tensio  phalli  vis&  muliere  iiad&  etiam 
in  insomnio" — these  illustrating  admirably  the  close  sympathy 
which  prevails  ;  while  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  action 
in  its  pathological  form  are  furnished  by  the  salacious  delusions 
of  certain  of  the  insane  in  whom  there  is  derangement  of  the 
sexual  system.  In  every  lai*ge  asylum  are  to  be  met  with  women 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  visited  every  night  by  their  lovers, 
or  violently  ravished  in  their  sleep ;  and  in  some  of  these,  as  in 
St.  Catherine  de  Sienne  and  St.  Theresa,  a  religious  ecstasy  is 
united  with  their  salacious  delusions.  Indeed,  a  religious  fana- 
ticism carried  to  a  morbid  degree  is  not  seldom  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  morbid  lasciviousness ;  while  religious  feeling  of  a 
less  extreme  kind  in  some  women,  especially  certain  unmarried 
and  childless  women,  is  very  much  a  uterine  affection. 

Between  the  oif;anic  feelings  just  considered — the  vital  senses, 
as  ihey  are  sometimes  called — and  the  lower  special  senses,  there 
exist  the  closest  relations;  in  truth,  they  nm  insensibly  into 
one  another.  TIius  the  digestive  organs  have  the  closest  sym- 
pathy with  the  sense  of  taste,  as  we  obsen-e  in  the  bad  taste 
accompanying  indigestion,  and  especially  perhaps  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  poisonous  matters  by  animals ;  the  respiratoiy  organs 
and  the  sense  of  smell  are  in  like  manner  intimately  associated; 
and  the  sense  of  touch  has  close  relations  with  the  coemesthesis. 
In  insanity  we  find  these  physiological  relations  1)ccome  some- 
times the  occasions  of  delusions :  derangement  of  the  digestive 
oigans,  perverting  the  taste,  gives  rise  to  the  delusion  that  the 
food  is  poisoned ;  disease  in  the  respiratory  oigans  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  disagreeable  subjective  smells,  which  are  thereupon 
attributed  to  an  objective  cause,  such  as  the  presence  of  a  dead 
body  in  the  room ;  and  more  or  less  l(»s.s  or  })en'ei'sion  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  skin,  which  is  not  unconuiion  amongst  the  insane, 
is  frequently  the  occasion  of  extravagant  delusions.  A  woman 
whose  case  Esquirol  relates,  had  complete  aniesthesia  of  the  sur- 
foLce  of  the  skin  :  she  believed  tliat  the  devil  had  carried  off  her 
body.  A  soldier  who  was  se\  erely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Attsterlitz  considered  himself  dead  from  that  time :  if  he  were 

*  *'  And  as  lore  and  beaiity  stir  up  heat  in  other  orguift,  m>  heat  in  Ihi  sani«« 
oigana,  from  whaterer  it  proceed^  ot:cD  eaosctk  desire  and  tha  inuiga  of  an 
nnresistiog  beanty.'*— Hobbss. 
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asked  how  he  was,  he  iavariably  replied,  that  "Lambert  no 
longer  lives ;  a  cannon-ball  carried  him  away  at  Austerlitz. 
What  you  see  here  is  not  Lambert,  but  a  badly  imitated 
machine,'' — ^which  he  failed  not  to  speak  of  as  it.    The  sensi- 
bility of  his  skin  was  lost     A  striking  instance  of  delusion  in 
connexion  with  defective  sensibility  occurred  in  an  amiable  and 
amusing  patient  who  was  under  my  care  suffering  from  general 
paralysis.    As  the  disease  approached  its  end,  the  end  of  life,  he 
had  severe  epileptiform  convulsions,  which  latterly  affected  the 
left  side  only,  and  finally  resulted  in  paralysis  of  that  side. 
But,  tliough  the  power  of  movement  and  feeling  were  entirely 
gone,  there  were  frequent  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
and  couAHilsive  contractions  so  strong  as  to  raise  the  arm  and 
leg  of  the  paralysed  side  from  the  bed.    Tlie  poor  man  had  the 
most  singular  delusions  respecting  these  movements:  he  thought 
that  another  jiatient,  who  was  perfectly  demented  and  harmless, 
had  got  hold  of  liim  and  was  tormenting  him,  and  accordingly, 
without  real  anger,  but  with  an  energy  of  language  that  was 
habitual  to  him,  he  thus  soliloquized  aloud : — ^"  What  a  power 
that  damned  fellow  has  over  me  1 "    Then  after  a  severe  coumiI- 
sion, — "  He  has  gut  me  round  the  neck,  and  you  dare  not  touch 
him,  not  one  of  you.    Oh !  but  it  is  a  burning  shame  to  let  a 
p<ior  fellow  be  murdered  in  this  way  in  a  public  institution. 
It's  that  bov  does  this  to  ma"    Told  that  he  was  mistaken,  he 
tvplicd, — *'  You  may  as  well  call  me  a  liar  at  once  :  he  has  got 
me  round  the  neck  and  he  has  me  tight    Oh !  it  is  a  damned 
shame  to  treat  me  in  this  way — the  quietest  man  in  the  house.*' 
Then  after  a  while*, — "  It's  a  strange  power  these  lunatics  have 
over  one.     Tliat  lioy  is  playing  the  devil  with  mo  :  he  stinks 
worse  titan  a  polei  at :  he'll  take  my  life,  sure  enou*:h."    And  so 
on  continually,  until  the  stupor  of  death  ovcqiowercd  him. 

Laudably  anxious  to  give  due  weight  to  the  iK:rversions  of 
M'usibility  which  are  met  with  in  insanity,  Griesin^'er  has  made 
live  groiqis  of  mental  disorder  connected  with  difTennt  anomalies 
of  sensibility,  and  more  frequently  than  not  actually  de^iendent 
pix>n  them.  TIic  first  of  these  is  the  praxordial  form^  where 
tliere  are  morbid  sensation,  scnso  of  pre?isurc,  or  pain  about  the 
I  |»igaiitrium,  from  which  follow  !<  ar  and  mental  anguish,  with 
*<»rre$|H»u<1in*;  ide.i^  and  habits  ct  thought    Tlie  second  is  the 
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vertiginous  form^  in  which  some  anomaly  of  muscular  sensibility 
exists.  In  the  third,  which  he  calls  the  parassthetical  fornix 
there  are  anomalous  sensations  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
attributed  by  the  patients  commonly  to  external  machinations. 
The  fouiih  is  the  anasthdic  form,  in  which  absence  of  sensibility 
is  often  the  cause  of  self-mutilation.  Lastly,  there  is  the  haHuci- 
TKUoryform,  which  obviously  needs  no  further  explanation  here. 
It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  impoitance  to  bestow  scrupulous 
attention  upon  all  the  disorders  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  those  of 
nutrition  and  movement,  which  occur  in  the  different  sorts  of 
insanity ;  to  do  so  is  an  essential  part  of  the  physician's  duty  in 
studying  the  natural  history  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  make  perversions  of  sensibility  alone  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  classification.  Such  a  classification  could  not  fail  to 
have  an  extremely  artificial  character,  and  an  entirely  theoretical 
foundation.  All  that  it  seems  important  to  say  here  is,  that 
these  pathological  phenomena  confirm  in  a  striking  manner  the 
observations  made  in  the  First  Part  of  this  work  concerning  the 
comprehension  in  the  mental  life  of  the  whole  bodily  life. 

The  centre  of  morbid  irritation  wliich  is  so  apt  at  times  to 
give  rise  to  secoudar}-  disorder  by  reflex  or  sympathetic  action 
need  not  be  in  some  distant  organ ;  it  may  be  in  the  brain 
itself.    A  tumour,  abscess,  or  local  softening  in  the  brain,  may 
nowise  interfere  with  the  mental  operations  at  one  time,  while 
at  another  time  it  i^roduces  the  gravest  disorder  of  them ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  abscess  of  the  brain  for  the  symptoms  of 
mental  derangement,  wheii  there  are  any,  to  disap|)ear  entirely 
for  a  time,  and  then  to  return  suddenly  in  all  their  gravity. 
"When  the  motor,  sensoiy,  and  ideational  centres  are  not  directly 
implicated  in  the  disease,  they  may  continue  their  functions  in 
spite  of  it,  and  it  does  accordingly  happen  that  they  sometimes 
do  so  even  when  there  is  the  most  serious  mischief  going  on 
in  the  brain ;  but  they  may  at  any  moment  be  affected  by  a 
sympathetic  or  refle.x  action,  and  a  secondary  abolition  or  de- 
rangement uf  function  may  thus  supervene   without  warning. 
Instances  imw  and  then  occur  in  which  a  MiJden  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, or  a  sudden  incoherence,  or  sudd'-n  mania,  or  even 
sudden  deatli,  takes  place  where  no  premonit«>ry  symptoms  have 
indicated  gr.ive  local  disease  of  the  brain. 
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Furthennore,  it  would  appear  that  a  limited  disorder  of  the 
ideational  celH  such  as  is  functionally  manifest  in  the  fixed 
delusions  of  the  so-called  monomaniac,  will  not  usually  remaiu 
without  some  effect  upon  the  other  elements  in  the  supreiii<e 
centres*  So  delicately  sympathetic  and  sensitive  as  nerre 
element  is,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  it  possible  that  a  centre  #f 
morbid  action  should  fail  to  affect,  by  direct  or  by  reflex  actioia^ 
neighbouring  parts  not  immediately  involved  in  the  disease.  As 
a  matter  of  observation  it  is  certain  that  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  tone  of  the  whole  mind  does  commonly  accom- 
pany the  limited  delusions  of  a  partial  insanity ;  in  fact,  tlie 
condition  of  things  is  that  which  has  already  been  described  tm 
the  first  stage  of  the  affection  of  mind  by  other  causes  of  itiP 
derangement, — namely,  a  modification  of  the  mental  torn.  Thir 
baneful  effect  of  a  limited  local  disorder  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  what  we  observe  elsewhere.  Hereafter  vv« 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  instances  of  the  sudden  attul 
entire  transference  of  active  disorder  of  one  nervous  centre  to* 
another ;  for,  as  Dr.  Darwin  long  ago  observed,  ''in  some  cob- 
vulsive  diseases  a  delirium  or  insanity  su])ervenes  and  the  con- 
vulsions cease  ;  and,  convei'scly,  the  convulsions  shall  sui»er\'ea» 
and  the  delirium  cease."* 

It  is  necessary  here,  as  in  the  spinal,  sensory,  and  mofkv 
centres,  to  distinguish  between  the  degrees  of  sectindan*  patli^^ 
logical  disturbance  to  which  a  morbid  cause  may  ^ive  rise.     Tkt 
sutldeu  way  in  which  extreme  mentul  symptoms  a)q»oar,  and  the 
equally  sudden  way  in  which  they  S(»metimes  di>ap|>ear,  as  ia. 
ab>cess  of  the  brain,  prove  that  extreme  derangement  may  be  * 
what  is  called  functional ;  for  it  i-  imjiossiblc  to  bUi)|>ose  that 
serious  organic  change  has  existed  in  such  ca.se*(.    Altlioagh, 
therefore,  the  funrtional  distirder  neiessarily  implies  a  moleculac. 
change  of  some  kind  in  the  ncr\'ous  element,  the  cluuige  mar.be- 
assumed  to  be  otic  affecting  the  ]N»lar  molecules,  such  as  tlio< 
ex|)eriments  of  I)u  Bois  Keymond  and  others  bavi-  proved  way. 


*  In  what  U  caUed  '  •  frtsioMts  of  ilii«caiic  tlic  primary  diaaaaa  <li*  t;'pm«>  vh< 
in  pffmpatkif  it  remai  >  ia  action.  Old  writ**r«  trvat  alio  of  *S<*  (vmrerntm  of  i 
diflr:i«te»— «  mj  iBi|M  N-ctlj  culti%-atr«l  drpanment  which  is  ;  .-t  h«giiioii'ir  W  • 
attr««i't  attcntioo  agani.  Habrrden  mtgge^M  that  madaaai^  1ik<  gooU  aI»«H«  * 
«>th<  r  diatcmpert,  and  *  ;nia  them  pfTfcctly  t<«  ita  owu  nature. 
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raxDidly  appear  and  rapidly  disappear.  The  induction  of  recog- 
nisable temporary  changes  in  the  physical  constitution  and 
function  by  experiments  certainly  warrants  the  belief  in  similar 
modifications  by  causes  which  are  not  artificially  produced,  but 
which  are  just  as  abnormal  as  if  they  were  artificial  This 
probable  modification  of  the  polar  relations  of  nervous  element, 
which  disappears  with  the  removal  of  the  cause,  will  not  fail,  if 
too  great  or  too  prolonged,  to  degenerate  into  actual  nutiitive 
change  and  structural  disease,  just  as  an  emotion  which  observ- 
ably often  alters  a  secretion  temporarily  may,  when  long  en- 
during, lead  to  actual  nutritive  change  in  the  organ.  The  longer 
a  functional  derangement  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  more 
danger  is  there  of  structural  disease ;  and  this  serious  change 
once  definitely  established,  the  removal  of  the  primary  morbid 
cause  will  not  sufiice  to  remove  an  effect  which  has  now  become 
an  independently  acting  cause. 

4.  Excessive  Functional  Activity . — As  the  manifestation  of 
function  is  the  waste  of  matter,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  due 
intervals  of  periodical  rest  be  not  allowed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  statical  equilibrium  of  nerve  element,  degeneration  of  it 
must  take  place  as  surely  as  if  it  were  directly  injured  by  a 
morbid  poison  or  a  mechanical  or  chemical  irritant.  It  is  sleep 
which  thus  knits  up  the  ravelled  structure  of  nerve  element ; 
for,  during  sleep,  oi^nic  assimilation  is  restoring  as  statical 
force  tlie  power  which  has  been  expended  in  functional  energy. 
The  strongest  mind,  if  continually  overworkedy  will  inevitably 
break  down;  one  of  the  first  symptoms  that  foreshadows  the 
coming  mischief  being  sleeplessness.  Tliat  which  shoidd  heal 
the  breach  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  extent  of  the  breach. 
Like  Hamlet,  according  to  Polonius's  fruitful  imagination,  the 
individual  falls  into  a  sadness,  thence  into  a  watch,  thence  into 
a  lightness,  and,  by  this  ilcclension,  into  the  madness  wherein  he 
filially  raves.  To  provok^j  repose  in  him  is  the  first  condii  itin  of 
restoration ;  the  power  of  it  often  closing  the  *'eye  of  anguish," 
and  curing  the  ^ great  br  ach  in  the  abused  nature"  of  nnvous 
clement 

It  is,  however,  when  intellectual  activity  is  accompanieil  with 
great  emotional  agitation  that  it  is  most  enervating — ^whm  the 
mind  is  the  theatre  of  givat  passions  that  its  enci^  is  soonest 
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exhausted.  What  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  instability  of 
nerve  clement  which  a  great  emotional  susceptibility  implies, 
will  enable  us  to  understand  how  this  destructive  effect  is  worked 
out  Wlien  an  exceedingly  painful  event  produces  great  sorrow, 
or  a  critical  and  uncertain  event  great  anxiety,  the  mind  is 
undergoing  a  passion  or  sufiTering ;  there  is  not  an  equilibrium 
between  the  internal  life  and  the  external  circumstances ;  and 
until  the  mind  is  able  duly  to  react,  the  passion  must  continue, 
— ^in  other  words,  the  wear  and  tear  of  nervous  element  must  go 
on.  Painful  emotion  is  in  reality  j^cJiieal  pain;  and  pain 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  outcry  of  suffering  organic  element — 
a  prayer  for  deliverance  and  rest.  Tlie  same  objects  or  events 
do  notably  produce  very  different  impressions  upon  the  mind 
according  to  the  condition  of  it  at  the  time — according  as  some- 
thing pleasant  or  something  impleasant  has  just  ha])pened.  If 
there  exist  a  temporary  depression  of  the  psychical  tone  by 
reason  of  some  misfortune  that  has  happened,  then  an  event, 
which  under  better  auspices  would  have  been  indifferent,  will 
excite  painful  emotion,  and,  calling  up  congenial  ideas  of  a 
gloomy  kind,  continue  aud  add  to  the  mental  suffering,  just  as 
reflex  action  increased  by  a  morbid  cause  will  in  turn  sometimes 
aggravate  the  original  disorder.  If  there  be  a  lasting  depression 
of  the  psycliical  tone  by  rea.son  of  some  morbid  cause,  then  every 
event  is  apt  to  aggravate  the  suilering,  and  one  particularly  un- 
favourable event,  or  a  series  of  painful  event:<,  may  lead  to  the 
degeneration  of  insanity.  After  a  piece  of  giKxl  news,  or  alter 
a  man  has  just  drunk  a  glass  of  sound  wine,  the  i^sychical  tunc 
is  such  that  there  is  a  direct  and  adequate  rciiction  to  an  un- 
favourable uiipression,  and  the  individual  will  not  sutler.  Herein 
the  supreme  eentres  of  thouglit  do  not  differ  from  the  inferior 
nen'oua  centres;  when  the  spinal  centres  aro  exhausted,  ex- 
citability is  increased,  and  an  impn*^ion  which  under  K*t'.er 
auspices  would  have  produce  il  no  effect  gives  rise  to  dogenei.it o 
activity  that  displays  itself  in  spasmodic  movements — an  t  >c. 
plosion  not  unlike  that  whi«  h  in  the  higher  eentre  is  manit*  Nt 
as  emotion,  or  as  an  ebullition  of  jiassion.  Excess  is,  howcNtr^ 
a  relative  term;  and  a  > tress  of  function  which  would  Ik) 
nothing  more  than  nonual  t**  a  iK>werful  well-ordered  mind,  uml 
conducive  to  its  health,  migl>t  be  fatal  to  the  stability  of  a  fet !  !e 
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.  and  ill-regulated  mind  in  wluch  feeling  habitually  overswayed 
reason,  or  even  to  that  of  a  strong  mind  tempoiturily  prostrate. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  examining  into  the  causation  of  insanity  in 
any  case  it  is  not  sufficient  to  investigate  only  the  series  of 
influences  to  which  the  individual  has  been  subjected,  but  it 
is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  what  capacity  at  the  time  he  had 
of  bearing  them. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  reflections  that,  from  a  patho- 
logical point  of  view,  the  so-called  moved  causes  of  insanity  may 
properly  fall  under  the  head  of  excessive  stimulation  or  excessive 
functional  action :  the  mind  is  subject  to  a  stress  beyond  that 
which  it  is  able  to  bear.   Of  necessity  the  depressing  passions  are 
the  most  efficient  causes  of  exhaustion  and  consequent  disease  : 
grief,  religious  anxiety,  disappointed  affection  or  ambition,  the 
wounds  of  an  exaggerated  self-love,  and,  above  all  perhaps,  the 
paiuful  feeling  of  being  unequal  to  responsibilities,  or  other  like 
conditions  of  mental  agitation  and  suffering,  are  most  apt  to 
reach  a  violence  of  action  by  which  the  equilibrium  is  lost. 
Great  intellectual  activity,  when  unaccompanied  by  emotion,  does 
not  often  lead  to  insanity  ;  it  is  when  the  feelings  are  anxiously 
engaged  that  the  mind  is  most  moved  and  its  stability  most 
endangered :  on  the  stage  of  mind  as  on  tlie  stage  of  the  world 
the  great  catastrophes  are  produced  by  passion.      Moreover, 
when  an  individual  has  by  a  lon«:  concentration  of  thought, 
affection,  and  desire  on  a  certain  aim  or  object,  grown  into 
definite  relations  with  regard  to  it,  and  made  it,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  tlie  inner  lifo,  a  sudden  and  entire  change,  shattering 
long  cherished  hopes,  is  not  unlikely  to  produce  insiinity  ;*  for 
what  is  more  fraught  with  danger  to  tlic  stability  of  the  strongest 
mind  than  a  sudden  great  change  in  external  circumstances, 
without  the  inner  lift*  having  been  gradually  adapted  thereto? 
Thonce  it  conies  that  a  great  exaltation  of  fortune,  as  well  as  a 
great  affliction,  rarely  fails  to  affect  fca*  a  time  the  strongest  head, 
and  sometimes  quite  overturns  a  w^ak  one;  the  strong  mind 
sue* 'eding  after  a  time  in  establishing'  an  equilibrium  between 
itscH  and  its  new  surroundings,  which  the  feeble  mind  cannot 
do.     When  depressing  passion  does  not  act  directly  as  the  cause 
of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  insanity,  it  may  still  act  mischievously 
by  i:s  long-continued  evil  influence  (oi  the  ox^nic  life,  and  thus 
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finally  produce  mental  deiangenient  It  is  not  often  that  men 
become  insane,  though  they  sometimes  die,  from  excess  of  joy ; 
and  when  one  of  the  expansive  passions,  as  ambition,  religious 
exaltation,  overweening  vanity  in  any  of  its  Protean  forms,  leads 
to  mental  derangement,  it  does  not,  like  a  painful  passion,  act 
directly  as  the  cause  of  an  outbreak,  nor  indirectly  by  producing 
organic  disorder  and  subsequent  insanity ;  but  it  produces  its 
efiects  by  degrees  as  an  exaggerated  development  of  a  certain 
peculiarity  or  vice  of  character. 

A  fatal  drain  upon  the  vitality  of  the  higher  nervous  centres 
may  in  certain  cases  be  produced  by  the  excessive  exercise  of 
a  physical  function — ^by  an  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  or  by 
continued  self-abuse.    Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  either 
of  these  caitses  will  produce  an  enervation  of  nerve  element 
which,  if  the  exhausting  vice  be  continued,  passes  by  a  further 
declension  into  degeneration  and  actual  destruction  thereof   The 
flying  pains  and  heaviness  in  the  limbs,  and  the  startings  of  the 
nmscles,  which  follow  an  occasional  sexual  excess,  are  signs  of 
iitstability  of  nerve  element  in  the  spinal  centres,  which,  if  the 
c^iuse  is  in  frequent  operation,  may  end  in  inflammation  and 
Sf»ftening  of  the  cord,  and  consequent  ]>anilysi8.    Xor  do  the 
supreme  centres  always  escape  :  the  habit  of  self-abuse  notably 
gives  rise  to  a  particular  and  disa^rreeable  form  of  insanity,  cha- 
nicterised  by  intense  self-feeling  and  conceit,  extreme  perA-ersion 
of  feelin;;,  and  c«>rres])onding  derangement  of  thought,  in  the 
earlier  stages ;  and,  later,  by  failure  of  intelligence,  nocturnal 
hallucinations,  and   suicidal  or  homicidal  propensities.     Tlie 
mental  s^-mptonis  of  general  paralysis — a  disease  notably  pro- 
duced sometimes  by  sexual  excess — lictray  a  dejri'nerate  con- 
dition of  nerve  element  in  the  higher  centres,  which  is  the 
•*ounter|mrt  of  that  which  in  th"  lower  centres  is  the  cause  of 
:  he  loss  of  co-ordination  of  moveiiH*nt  and  of  more  or  less  spasm 
•'  paralysis.    The  great  emotion;:  I  excitability,  the  irritable  fee- 
lenesa,  of  the  general  paralytic,  no  less  than  the  extra>*aganoe 
>t  bis  ideas,  marks  a  degeneration  of  the  ideational  ceOs  of  the 
-  ipreme  centres ;  there  is  accordingly  an  inability  to  co-ordinate 
.lid  perform  his  ideas  socoessfuliy,  just  as  there  is  an  inability 
«t  perform  movements  sucoetsfully,  because  the  S]»inal  centres 
•  re  similarly  afli*<*ted.     It  is  ii»t  usual,  however,  for  sexual 
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excesses  to  produce  insanity  unless  it  be  general  paralysis ;  they 
rather  tend  to  produce  epilepsy  or  some  kind  of  paralysis.  Self- 
abuse  is  a  cause  of  insanity  which  would  appear  to  be  more 
frequent  and  effective  in  men  than  in  women.  Apart  from  all 
question  whether  the  vice  be  so  common  among  women,  they 
bear  self-abuse,  as  they  do  sexual  excesses,  better  than  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  privation  of  sexual  function  is  more  injurious 
to  women  than  on  men. 

6.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Kervous  System  not 
necessarily y  btU  occasionally,  producing  Insanity. — Injuries  of  the 
head,  when  not  followed  by  any  immediate  ill  consequences, 
may  still  lead  to  insanity  through  the  degenerative  changes 
which  they  ultimately  induce  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the  hemi- 
spheres *  Insolation  notably  acts  perniciously  on  the  supreme 
cerebral  centres,  either  by  causing,  as  some  imagine,  acute  hyper- 
semia  and  oedema,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  over-stimulation  and 
consequent  exhaustion  of  nerve  element.  Abscesses  and  tumours 
of  the  brain,  cysticerci  and  effusions  of  blood,  do  not  directly  or 
commonly  produce  mental  derangement;  when  they  do,  it  is 
probably  by  a  reflex  or  sympathetic  action.  Professor  Gcrhardt 
mentions  one  case  in  which  mental  disorder  was  the  first  symptom 
of  an  embolism,  the  paralytic  phenomena  following  later ;  and  in 
a  case,  related  by  Dr.  L.  Meyer,  chronic  tuljcroular  meningitis 
gave  rise  to  mental  disorder.  It  has  been  already  said  that  th(*re 
are  instances  on  record  in  wliich  insanity,  like  tetanus,  has  been 
caused  by  peripheric  injury  of  nerve,  obscim;  as  the  manner  of 
operation  in  such  case  undoubtedly  is ;  and  Dr.  Darwin  long  ago 

*  Professor  Schloger,  of  VicnnA  (Zoitschrift  der  k.  k.  OtfscllMhaft  «ler  Aerzto  zn 
Wien,  xiii.  1857),  has  made  some  VMlnable  researches  repirding  mental  dlsorler 
following  ii^tiry  of  the  brain.  Out  of  500  insane,  he  traced  m<  utnl  disorder  to 
injury  of  the  brain  in  49  (42  men  niid  7  women).  In  '21  rases  there  had  h<en 
complete  un<-onscioasnes8  ader  the  accident;  in  16,  R"ine  inHeiisiMlity  and  con- 
fosion  of  ido:i4 ;  in  12,  simple  dull  headache.  In  19  <  i«(^  the  montnl  disonler 
came  on  in  t1i<-  course  of  a  year  after  the  iigorr,  but  ii>t  till  much  later  in  many 
others,  and  in  4  cases  after  more  than  ten  years.  I:;  most  of  the  cases  the 
|iatients  wcr<*  •lisposod  to  congestion  of  the  brain,  excit*  ont  and  great  emotional 
disturlMince,  fr<tm  the  time  of  th^^  injur)',  on  takin:  \  nxiderate  quantity  of 
spirituous  ]i<j'!«>r ;  frequently  there  was  singing  in  the  c;<  .  or  •lifliculty  of  hearing, 
or  hallucino: .  >n ;  and  Tery  comnvrdy  the  dispositio  maa  cliangcd,  and  the 
patient  was  ]Mine  to  outbursts  of  aii>:"r  or  excesses.  T'  •  proini"siH  was  very  un- 
favourable ;  t.iO  issuo  in  7  cases  was  ucmentia  with  par>>  sifi,  while  10  went  on  to 
deAth. 
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made  the  observation  that  mental  derangement  sometimes  occurs 
as  the  transference  of  disorder  from  the  spinal  centres. 

Hysteria  in  some  instances  undoubtedly  produces  or  passes 
into  insanity.  An  acute  attack  of  maniacal  excitement,  with  great 
restlessness,  perverseness  of  conduct,  loud  and  rapid  conversation 
— sometimes  blasphemous  or  obscene,  laughing,  singing,  or  rhym- 
ing, may  follow  the  ordinary  liysterical  convulsions,  or  may  occur 
instead  of  these.  Or  tlie  ordinary  hysterical  symptoms  may 
pass  by  degrees  into  a  chronic  insanity  ;  the  patient  losing  more 
and  more  self-control,  becoming  more  fanciful  about  her  health, 
and  more  indiflorent  to  what  is  going  on  around  her ;  the  body 
becomes  anaemic  and  emaciated,  and  there  are  usually  irregulari- 
ties of  menstruation.  An  erotic  element  is  sometimes  evinced  in 
the  manner  and  thoughts  ;  and  occasionally  ecstatic  states  occur. 
The  symptoms  are  often  worse  at  the  menstrual  perioils. 

Under  this  division  of  exciting  causes  of  insanity  must  be 
placed  chorea  and  epilex>sy,  although  what  may  be  their  exact 
seats  in  the  nen'ous  system  is  yet  uncertain.  Chorea  in  the 
adult  is  not  unapt  to  terminate  in  insanity.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  tliat  there  are  different  sorts  of  insanitv  connected 
with  epilepsy.  When  the  fits  liave  recurred  frequently,  and  the 
disease  has  continued  for  a  long  time,  it  undoubtedly  produces 
loss  of  memory,  failure  of  mental  power,  and  ultimately  com- 
plete dementia.  Again,  a  succession  of  seven?  fits  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Condition  of  acute  <Iementia  which  lasts  for  a  short 
time,  or  by  an  acute,  violent,  and  most  dangerous  mania  which 
usually  posse'^  away  in  a  few  d:iys.  Not  only  may  acute  mania 
thus  follow  ei>ile]Hy,  but  an  attack  of  acute  tninsitor}'  mania — 
a  true  manv*  fran^iforia — may  take  the  place  of  the  epile]>tic 
paroxysm,  n»] 'resenting  a  mask(-«I  epilepsy.  lastly,  in  some  cases 
a  profound  niual  diftUirlnmce,  an  irritability,  ni«»roseness  and  per- 
version of  cli  lacter,  la-ting  for  months,  with  j'criodioal  exacer- 
bations in  wl.irh  vicious  or  criminal  acts  m:.v  be  peri>etreted, 
precede  the  n;*pearancc  of  the  regular  epileptic*  fits,  which  then 
throw  light  r!vin  tho  hitherto  unaccountable  n  oral  perversion; 
it  is  another  i  vm  of  ma^ke<l  or  suppressed  ei>i'  iisy. 

Tlie  caric>!«  f  the  lN>nes  of  tlie  skull,  whicl  is  an  occasional 
effect  of  terti  ty  8y]>hilis  may  li»ad  to  destru<  ive  consequences 
by  extension  ••}'  morbid  -notion  t»«  important  par  >;  beneath.  There 
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are,  however,  other  ways  in  which  syphilis  is  now  known  to  lead 
to  mental  disorder:  a  syphilitic  node  formed  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  skull  may  occasion  secondary  mental  disease  of 
a  grave  kind ;  and,  again,  syphilis  may  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  followed  sometimes  by  a  low 
diffuse  exudation  in  or  between  the  membranes,  or  by  a  more 
or  less  defined  tumour  (syphiloma) ;  the  result  being  a  hopeless 
dementia,  with  gradually  increasing  paralysis.  The  syphilitic 
exudation  sometimes,  though  rarely,  takes  place  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  itself;  its  starting-point  then  being  the  nuclei  of 
the  connective  tissue  which  exists  throughout  the  brain,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  nervous  cells  being  secondaiy.  But  of  this, 
more  hereafter. 

CONCLUDING  HE^IABES. 

An  important  but  obscure  question,  of  which  little  thought  is 
ever  taken  now,  is  not  so  much  what  is  the  cause  of  the  insanity 
as  what  is  the  cause  of  the  particular  form  which  the  insanity 
takea  The  inborn  temperament  of  the  individual  has  certainly 
great  influence  in  determining  the  kind  of  mental  disorder,  the 
same  external  cause  giving  rise  to  different  forms  of  disease 
according  to  the  constitutional  idiosyncrasy :  the  melancholic 
temperament  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  predispose  to  melancholic 
insanity,  the  sanguine  temperament  to  a  more  expansive  de- 
rangement. On  the  other  hand,  injury  of  the  head  will  tend  to 
produce  intellectual  disorder  rather  than  emotional  depression, 
while  abdominal  disease  will  favour  the  proiluction  of  emotional 
depression;  for  the  oi^anic  conditions  of  the  integrity  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  are,  as  Mtiller  has  observed,  mainly  in  the 
brain  itself,  but  "  the  elements  which  maintain  the  emotions  or 
strivings  of  self,  in  all  jtarts  of  the  organism."  Furthermore,  it 
is  plain  that  the  degree  uf  development  which  the  mind  has 
reached  must  determine  in  no  slight  measure  the  features  of  its 
disorder;  the  more  cultivated  the  mind  the  more  various  and 
complex  must  be  the  8yiiii)toms  of  its  derangement ;  whiL'  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the  child  immediately 
after  birth  should  exhibit  ideational  disorder  of  any  kind.  Con- 
sider what  an  infinitely  complex  development  the  cultivated 
mind  has  been  shown  to  !»•',  and  what  a  loni?  series  of  processes 
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and  what  a  variety  of  interworkings  of  so-called  faculties  even 
its  simpler  conceptions  involve ;  it  will  then  be  easily  under- 
stood how  great  and  varied  may  be  the  confusion  and  disorder 
of  its  morbid  action.  The  difierent  forms  of  insanity  represent 
different  phases  of  mental  degeneration ;  and  in  the  disoigani- 
zation,  d^eneration,  or  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  mental 
organization— call  the  retrograde  change  what  we  will— there 
will  be  exhibited  the  wreck  of  culture  The  morbid  mental 
phenomena  of  an  insane  Australian  savage  will  of  necessity  be 
different  from  the  morbid  mental  phenomena  of  an  insane 
European,  just  as  the  ruins  of  a  palace  must  be  vaster  and  more 
varied  than  the  ruins  of  a  log  hut  For  the  same  reason  the 
insanity  of  early  life  always  has  more  or  less  of  the  character  of 
imbecility  or  idiocy  about  it :  as  is  the  height  so  is  the  depth,  as 
is  the  development  so  is  the  d^eneration.  The  development 
of  the  sexual  8}'stem  at  puberty,  and  the  great  revolution  which 
is  thereby  effected  in  the  mental  life,  must  needs  often  give  a 
colour  to  the  phenomena  of  insanity  occurring  after  puberty. 
During  the  energy  of  mental  function  in  active  manhood  mania 
is  the  form  of  degeneration  which  appears  most  frequently  to 
occur,  while  as  age  advances  and  energy  declines  melancholia 
becomes  more  common.  Future  researches  will  probably  dis- 
cm-er  the  definite  causes  of  the  special  features  of  many  of  the 
different  forms  of  insanity  in  the  bodily  disorders  which  cause 
them,  or  which  are  constantly  associated  with  them.  Tlieii, 
instead  of  a  vague  psychological  classification  of  insanity,  we 
may  hope  to  attain  to  an  exact  medical  history  of  the  different 
forms  of  the  disease,  and  to  a  scientific  classification  of  them. 
At  present  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  positive  inquiry. 

Because  no  two  people  are  exactly  alike  in  nu-ntal  character 
and  development,  therefore  no  two  castas  of  mental  degenem- 
tion  are  exactly  alike.  The  bruin  is  ditlcrent  in  the  matter  of 
its  development  from  other  or;^'  ins  of  the  body ;  for  while  the 
development  anil  function  of  « >t  her  organs  are  nearly  alike  in 
different  individuals,  and  the  di^fiases  of  them  accordingly  have 
a  (>enend  icacmblance,  the  real  lovelopment  of  the  brain  as  the 
oigan  of  mental  life  only  takes  place  after  birth,  and,  presenting 
every  variety  of  individual  function  in  health,  presents  also 
everj'  variety  of  morbid  functi'>n:  consequent ly,  two  cases  of 
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insanity  may  resemble  one  another  in  the  general  features  of 
exaltation  or  depression,  or  in  the  character  of  the  delusion,  but 
will  still  have  their  special  features.  Insanity  is  not  any  fixed 
morbid  entity ;  every  instance  of  it  is  an  example  of  individual 
degeneration,  and  represents  individual  mental  life  under  other 
conditions  than  those  which  we  agree  to  regard  as  normal  or 
typical  No  more  useful  work  could  be  undei-taken  in  psychology 
than  an  exact  study  of  individual  minds,  sound  and  unsound. 
Still,  although  different  cases  will  present  their  special  details, 
there  is  a  wonderful  sameness  about  insanity,  a  great  lack  of 
invention ;  delusions  repeat  themselves  in  all  lunatic  asylums, 
and  any  one  who  has  studied  well  the  patients  in  one  lai^ 
asylum  knows  the  general  features  of  the  madness  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  countries,  under  all  conditions  and  among  all  classes 
of  men.  Productive,  in  the  sense  of  creative,  activity  is  the 
highest  function  of  the  highest  and  healthiest  mind. 

Weigh  carefully  the  manner  of  its  causation,  and  it  will  appear 
that  mental  derangement  must  be  a  matter  of  degree.  There 
may  be  every  variety  (a)  of  deficient  original  capacity,  (6)  of 
deficient  development  of  the  mental  organization  after  birth,  and 
(t)  of  degree  of  degeneration.  Between  the  lowest  depths  of 
madness,  therefore,  and  the  highest  reach  of  mental  soundness, 
there  will  be  infinite  varieties  shading  insensibly  one  into 
another — a  very  gentle  gradient ;  so  that  no  man  will  be  able  to 
say  ]K)sitiveIy  where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins,  or  to 
determine  with  certainty  in  every  case  whether  a  particular 
person  is  insane  or  not  The  question  of  an  individual's  respon- 
sibility must  then  plainly  be  a  most  difficult  one:  there  are 
insane  persons  who  are  certainly  responsible  for  what  they  do, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  sane  people  wlio  under  certain 
circumstances  are  as  plainly  not  responsible  for  their  actions. 
A  madman  is  notably  capable  of  ^aeat  self-control  when  his 
interest  specially  demands  it ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  knows 
full  well  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  ;  but,  knowing 
the  light,  he  is  instigated  by  the  inijailses  of  his  morbid  nature 
to  do  the  M'rong,  and  is  not  held  in  check  by  those  motives 
whi<  li  suffice  to  restrain  the  sane  portion  of  the  community. 

Airain,  the  investigation  made  into  the  causation  of  mental 
dis<:i^e  exhibits  the  noressity  of  takinj:  wider  views  of  its  origin 
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and  import  than  is  commonly  done.    Insanity  mai^ks  a  fjailure 
in  otganic  adaptation  to  external  nature:  it  is  the  result  and 
evidence  of  a  discord  between  the  man  and  his  surroundings :  he 
cannot  bend  circumstances  to  himself  nor  accommodate  himself 
to  circumstances.    The  lunatic  has  not  learnt,  nor  can  he  learn, 
how  much  more  noble,  more  conformable  to  Nature's  laws,  it  is 
to  merge  his  small  individual  discord  in  her  harmonious  unison, 
than  to  spoil  the  latter  by  it     Now,  whosoever,  either  from 
inherited  weakness  of  nature  or  from  adverse  circumstances,  is 
unequal  to  the  predetermined  impulse  or  nism  of  evolution 
which  is  immanent  in  mankind,  as  in  every  other  form  of  oiganic 
life,  must  fSdl  by  the  wayside  and  be  left  stranded    For  as  in 
the  stupendous  progression  of  the  human  race  whole  nations 
drop  away  like  dead  branches  from  tlie  lj\ing  tree,  so  amongst 
nations  individuals  decay  and  perish  in  crowds  as  the  dead 
leaves  fall  from  the  living  branchea     Nature  indeed  counts 
individual  life  very  cheaply :  in  the  development  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  she  sacrifices  numberless  seeds  and  germs,  of 
fifty  bringing  but  one  to  bear,  and  in  the  organic  evolution  of 
mankind  she  sacrifices  with  like  laWsh  profusion   countless 
thousands  of  individual  lives : 

*'  So  CAreftil  of  the  type  aho  Meips 
So  careless  of  the  single  life.** 

It  behoves  us  not  to  let  these  failures,  these  abortive  minds, 
pass  away  without  learning  the  lesson  which  their  hist^iry 
conveys :  they  are  instructive  instances  well  fitted  to  teach  the 
causes  of  failure,  and  thus  to  indicate  the  method  of  a  successful 
adaptation  to  external  nature.  When  he  is  thus  brought  into 
harmony  M*ith  nature,  the  development  of  tho  individnnl  becomes 
the  consummate  evolution  of  nature. 

APPENDIX. 

In  Older  to  iUostiaie  more  fully  thii  chapiter  on  the  causation  of 
inssaity,  I  append  here  the  short  notes  of  fifty  c.ises,  all  of  which  were 
under  my  ciro^  and  in  which  I  laboured  to  8ati<^iy  myself  of  the  con- 
spiling  cauj«<  s  of  the  mental  diM.*aee  :— 

1.  A  CBpt.iin  in  the  army,  and  the  only  sarrivitig  son  of  his  mother, 
who  was  a  widow.    She  snffered  veiy  much  fn^'n  serofulons  di«MA«*, 
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and  he  was  wasting  away  with  phthisis.  Mental  state,  that  of  demented 
melancholia,  with  manifold  delusions  of  suspicion.  He  was  the  last 
of  his  &mily  two  brothers  having  died  very  much  as  he  died.  His 
grandfather  began  life  as  a  common  porter,  ultimately  became  partner 
in  a  great  manufiacturing  business,  and,  having  amassed  enormous 
wealth,  made  a  great  display  in  London  on  tlie  strength  of  it.  His 
high  hopes  of  founding  a  family  on  the  wealth  which  it  was  the  sole 
aim  of  his  life  to  acquire  have  thus  issued. 

2.  There  was  direct  hereditaiy  predisposition,  and  the  temperament 
was  notably  excitable  through  life  There  was  no  evidence  of  excesses 
of  any  kind,  but  there  had  been  many  business  anxieties.  The  mental 
disease  was  general  paralysis. 

3.  An  amiable  gentleman,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  formed  a 
connexion  with  a  woman  of  loose  character.  Continual  sexual  ex- 
cesses, with  free  indulgence  in  wine  and  other  stimulants^  ended  in 
general  paralysis. 

4.  A  conceited  Cockney,  the  son  of  a  successful  London  tailor  and 
money-lender,  strongly  imbued  with  the  tradesman's  spirit^  and  with 
offensive  dissenting  zeal.  Ho])cles8ly  addicted  to  masturbation,  and 
suffering  from  the  disagreeable  form  of  mental  derangement  following 
such  cause. 

5.  Two  ladies  of  middle  age,  unmarried,  and  cousins.  They  both 
suffered  from  extreme  moral  insanity,  both  revealing  in  their  conduct 
the  tyranny  of  a  bad  oi^ganiztition.  Tliere  was  insanity  in  the  faUiily, 
in  one  case  the  father  being  actually  insane;  and  in  both  cases  the 
parents  being  whimsical,  capricious,  and  very  iojudicious  as  parents. 
A  1)ad  oiganization,  made  worse  by  bad  truning. 

6.  An  unmarried  lady,  aged  40,  addicted  to  the  wildest  and  coarsest 
excesses,  though  of  good  social  position  and  of  independent  means ; 
justifying  in  every  respect  her  conduct,  though  it  more  than  once 
brought  her  to  the  gaiil.  Family  history  m  it  ascertainable,  but  evidently 
not  good  organization  in  her.  Xo  aim  nor  occupation  in  life,  but 
extreme  egoistic  devi'lopment  in  all  regartls. 

7.  A  publican,  R*t.  'il,  had  done  littlu  for  some  time  but  stnpify 
himself  with  brandy  in  his  own  bar-parlour.  Tlie  conhii^uence  was 
furious  mania  and  extreme  incoherence  :  acute  mania  fr«>iii  continued 
intoxication,  not  deiin'nm  tremens, — Kecovery. 

8.  A  woman,  ei  47,  of  dark  bilious  temperament,  who  had  endured 
much  from  her  husband's  unkindness  and  domestic  anxieties,  onder- 
went  *'the  change  vi'  life,'*  and  became  extremely  nn  lancholic. — 
Kecovery. 
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9.  Hereditaiy  predisposition  marked.  First  attack,  et  38,  wLen 
tmmamed.  Second  attack,  set  58,  she  having  a  few  years  hefore 
married  an  old  gentleman  in  need  of  a  nurse.  She  was  given  to 
taking  stimnlanta,  fisncied  herself  ill,  and  must  always  be  having  the 
doctor;  in  fact,  hypochondriacal  melancholia  gradually  grew  into 
positive  insanity. — Recovery. 

10.  A  married  lady,  let  31,  without  children,  and  having  great  self- 
feeling.  She  went  on  one  occasion  to  a  l^fethodist  meetin^^  was  much 
excited  by  a  violent  sermon,  and  immediately  went  mad,  &ncying  her 
soal  to  be  lost,  and  making  attempts  at  suicide. — ^Becovery. 

11.  A  young  lady,  ast  25,  who  had  some  anxieties  at  home,  suffered 
a  disappointment  of  her  affections.  Black  depression  lonning  into 
acute  dementia. — Recovery. 

12.  A  married  woman,  set.  44,  of  dark  bilious  temperament,  had 
never  had  any  children.  At  the  ''  change  of  life  '*  profound  melan- 
cholia came  on. 

13.  A  gentleman,  aged  60,  of  fine  sensitive  temperament,  whose 
mother  was  said  to  have  been  flighty  and  peculiar,  had  himself  been 
noted  for  slight  peculiarities.  He  became  profoundly  melancholic, 
thinking  himself  mined,  and  intensely  suicidal.  Refusal  of  food. 
Everything  taken,  however,  was  vomited,  and  diagnosis  of  organic 
abdominal  disease,  probably  malignant,  was  made. — Death  from  ex- 
haustion. 

14.  A  bookseller,  rt.  41,  temperate,  of  considerable  intellectual 
capacity,  bat  of  inordinate  conceit ;  advocated  a  general  «n vision  of 
property  and  other  extreme  notions.  He  ultimately  got  the  notion 
tliat  there  was  a  conspiracy  again^^t  him  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  tried  to  strangle  liis  wife  as  a  party  to  it.  After  two  years 
he  died  of  phthisis,  with  many  of  the  symj>toms  of  general  paralysis. 
The  bitdily  disease  aeemed  to  have  conspired  with  a  natural  vice  of 
charactr,  and  thus  to  liave  made  the  ment;il  derangement  one  of  \U 
earlteat  synptoma. 

15.  A  married  man,  a*t  50,  of  anxious  temperament  Profound 
melancholia ;  reftisal  of  Ajod.  Second  attack.  Apart  fruni  the  pre- 
disposition established  I7  a  former  attack,  the  cause  seen* d  to  !« 
great  aelf-feding,  assuming  a  religious  garb.  Veiy  fervent  ilways  in 
devotion,  but  intense  egoistic  feeling ;  entire  reference  of  ev<i\  thing  to 
sel(  and  natural  inability  to  form  altruistic  ooncei>tiona.— li<  •  oveiy. 

16.  A  aingle  lady,  set.  38,  fancied  herself  under  mesmeric  nfluence, 
in  a  stat4!  of  clairvojant  <•,  and  had  a  variety  of  anomalous  >•  nsations. 
Rubbed  her  akin  till  it  uas  sore  in  places,  lat  her  nails  to  t  ..e  quick. 
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scratclied   her    face,   &c.      Quan-hystericai  maniacal  exacerbatioDa 
Iiregularity  of  xnenstraation,  and  siiBpected  self-abuse. — Heooyexy. 

17.  A  lady,  let.  45,  bat  looking  yeiy  much  older,  having  had  an 
anxious  life.  Hereditary  predisposition ;  change  of  life ;  melancholic 
depression,  passing  into  destractiye  dementia.  Convulsions,  paralysis, 
death.  Here  softening  of  the  brain  was  preceded  for  some  weeks  by 
mental  symptoms. 

18.  Hereditary  predisposition.  Great  intemperance.  General 
paralysis. 

19.  Habitual  alcoholic  excesses;  pecuniary  difficulties;  mania. 
After  some  years  hemiplegia  of  right  side,  muscular  power  being 
partially  regained  after  a  time.  The  patient  lived  for  years  thus. 
Paralysis  of  long  duration  was  the  usual  family  disease  and  cause 
of  death. 

20.  Suicidal  insanity  in  a  mairiecl  lady.  Strong  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  insanity.  Exhaustion  produced  by  lactation,  and  mental 
depression,  occasioned  by  the  long  absences  of  her  husband  from  home. 
— Recovery. 

21.  Third  or  fourth  attack  of  acute  moaning  melancholia  in  a 
woman,  aged  40.  Intense  self-conceit  and  selfishness  natural  to  her. 
Gastric  derangement,  and  obstinately  constipated  bowels.  TNTienever 
bodily  derangement  reaches  a  certain  pitch,  or  adversity  occurs,  it 
seems  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  an  ill-balanced  mind,  predisposed  to 
disorder  by  former  attacks. — Recovery. 

22.  Gambling,  betting,  drinking,  and  sexual  intemperance.  General 
paralysis. 

23.  A  bad  organization  plainly — ^not  due  to  insanity  in  family,  but 
to  the  absence  of  moral  element  A  life  of  great  excitement,  and 
of  much  speculation  in  Australia.  Alcoholic  and  sexual  excesses  (f). 
General  paralysis. 

24.  A  widow,  fct.  58,  the  daughter  of  one  who  had  begun  life  as  a 
labourer  at  a  coal  wharf,  but  who  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  He 
was  without  education,  so  that  his  daughter,  brought  up  as  a  rich 
person,  but  without  social  cultivation,  did  not  get  opportunely  married : 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  North,  "  she  was  too  high  for  the  stirrup^  and 
not  high  enough  for  the  saddle."  When  50  years  old,  she  married  an 
old  gentleman,  whose  fomfer  mann«T  of  life  had  made  a  nurse  needful 
to  him.  He  died,  and  left  her  the  income  of  a  laige  property  for  her 
life.  She  now  got  suspicions  of  hi.<  relatives,  to  whom  the  property 
was  to  revert  on  her  death ;  was  harassed  with  her  money,  which  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  but  fancied  others  had  designs  on ; 
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and  finally  went  from  bad  to  worse  ontil,  believing  all  tbe  woild  was 
conapiring  against  her,  she  got  a  revolver^  and  threatened  to  shoot  her 
fancied  enemies. 

25.  The  daughter  of  a  common  labourer,  who  had  become  very  rich 
in  the  colliery  business,  8Bt  32,  single.  Her  father  being  dead  she 
was  very  wealthy ;  she  was  without  any  real  education,  and  very  vulgar, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  drinking  gin  and  reading 
sensational  novelsi  Great  hereditary  predisposition,  not  to  insanity 
only,  but  to  suicidal  insanity.  Suicidal  melancholia,  with  an  in- 
coherence approaching  dementia. 

26.  A  gentleman,  aged  34.  Steady,  quiet  drinking,  on  all  pos- 
sible occasions.  The  '' ne'er-do-weer*  of  the  family,  having  tumbled 
about  the  world  in  Mexican  wars  and  South  American  mines,  and  in 
other  places,  as  such  penons  do.  Feebleness  of  mind  and  loss  of 
memory.  An  uncle  had  been  very  much  the  same  sort  of  person,  and 
had  died  in  an  asylum. 

27.  A  married  woman,  aged  49,  gaunt,  and  seemingly  of  bilious 
temperament  After  a  fever  of  five  weeks'  duration,  called  'Agastric," 
probably  typhoid,  acute  maniacal  excitement,  violence,  incoherence, 
^e. — Recovery  within  a  fortnight 

28.  Dementia  after  epileiwy,  the  fits  occurring  at  the  catamenial 
period.  Brother  maniacal,  an«l  si.^ter  without  the  moral  element  in 
her  disposition. 

29.  The  young  lady  before  mentioned  as  No.  1 1  was  removed  by  a 
penurious  father  from  medical  care  before  recovery  was  thoroughly 
established,  and  in  opposition  to  advice.  The  return  to  honie 
anxieties  brought  on  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  with  gabbling  of 
endless  incoherent  rh3rmea.-»Perinanent  recovery  this  time. 

30.  A  warehouseman,  aged  35,  a  Primitive  Metliodist^  grievously 
addicted  to  preaching.  He  had  accomplished  some  self-education, 
but  had  a  boan«Uess  oonceiti  snd  infinite  self-feeling.  Indigestion, 
pyrosis,  frequent  vomiting  after  meals.  Melancholia,  with  delusion 
thai  he  had  committed  the  ani>ardonable  sin,  and  endless  moaning. 
Most  remarkable  is  the  evidence  of  self-feeling  in  such  patients — self 
rsnnaciation  not  being  a  word  th  it  entem  into  their  vocabulary.  Thi<» 
iMa,  ibr  example,  though  well  a  ware  that  vomiting  fbltowed  eating. 
and  sofRdently  afflicted  thereby,  <  .luld  not  be  induced  to  r^golato  hi- 
diet  voluntarily,  but  ate  glnttom^wly,  unless  preventi*d. 

SL  A  married  woman,  «t  .'2,  of  stout  habit  of  body,  aii! 
habitually  kcked  secretiona.  1  lie  8ud<len  death  of  a  son  farougli* 
on  severe  noanins  melancholia. 
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.  32.  A  single  lady,  aged  57,  who  had  heen  insane  for  thirty  yean. 
There  was  the  strongest  hereditary  taint 

33.  A  young  man,  extremely  delicate,  aged  22,  had  acute  dementia, 
following  acute  rheumatism.  There  was  yalyular  disease  of  the  hearty 
with  loud  mitral  reguigitant  murmur. — Issue  of  the  case  unknown. 

34.  Slight  hereditary  predisposition,  much  aggravated  hy  itgudi- 
cious  education.  A  tradesman's  daughter,  set  24,  hrought  up  in  idle- 
ness. Domestic  troubles  and  anxieties  after  marriage.  Mania. — 
Eecoyery. 

35.  A  woman,  set.  30,  Wesleyan,  single.  Suicidal  melancholia 
with  the  delusion  that  her  soul  is  lost  Menstrual  irregularity. 
Extreme  devotional  excitement,  with  evidently  active  sexual  feelings. 
— Eecovery. 

36.  A  young  woman,  et.  25,  single,  Wesleyan.  Mania.  Cause, 
same  probably  as  in  the  last  case. — Recovery. 

37.  A  respectable,  temperate,  and  industrious  tradesman,  sst  40, 
Wesleyan,  a  teetotaller,  and  much  superior  to  a  vulgar  wife.  Second 
attack.  His  father  committed  suicide;  his  brother  is  very  flighty. 
General  paralysis. 

38.  A  sober,  hardworking,  respectable  bookseller,  not  given  to 
excesses  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  was  ascertainable.  Slight  hereditary 
predisposition.     General  paralysis. 

In  both  these  last  cases  there  was  general  paralysis  in  men  who  had 
never  been  intemperate.  In  both,  however,  there  were  large  families 
of  children,  and  the  struggle  of  life  had  plainly  been  very  anxious 
and  severe. 

39.  A  woman,  set  32.  Acute  mania  came  on  two  months  after 
childbirth. 

40.  A  lady,  ast.  34,  single,  without  other  occupation  or  interest 
than  religious  exercises.  Suicidal  melancholia,  with  the  delusion  that 
she  had  sold  herself  to  the  deviL     Amenorrhoea. — Recovery. 

41.  A  married  woman,  rot  40.  Sudden  outbreak  of  mania,  after 
going  to  a  revival  meeting.    Amenorrhoea. — Recovery. 

42.  A  married  man  with  a  family,  set  52,  a  Dissenter,  holding 
an  offK  e  of  authority  in  his  church,  and  most  exact  in  his  religious 
duties.  Secretly,  he  kept  a  mistress,  howcvor,  and  lived  a  rather  dissi- 
pated life.  Outbreak  of  acute  mania^  with  a  threatening  of  general 
paralysis. — Recovery ;  for  a  time  at  any  rat«?. 

43.  Acute  mental  annihilation  in  a  jomv^  man  about  a  year  and  a 
half  aftrr  marriage.  One  or  two  intervals  of  a  few  hours  of  mental 
restoration. — Death  in  epileptiform  convuIsionsL     Softening  of  the 
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brmin  in  extreme  degree,  but  limited  in  extent     Excetdve  eexiud 
indolgenee. 

44.  A  menied  womaoy  nt  44,  who  hes  hid  eerenl  children,  and 
who  hee  become  inaane  after  each  confinement  >Ianiacal  incoherence 
and  excitement,  with  nnconacionaneea  that  she  haa  had  a  child— 
BeeoTerj. 

45.  Hereditary  prediapoaition.  A  DiMenter  of  extreme  riewa, 
aanow-minded,  and  bigoted.  He  waa  married  when  thirty-eix  yeart 
old,  and  became  melancholio  a  abort  time  after  the  birth  of  hia  first 
child. — ^Recovery. 

46.  Complete  loaa  of  memory,  and  of  all  energy  of  chamcter,  and 
failure  of  intelligence,  in  a  man,  nt  36,  aingle,  from  continual 
intemperance  in  drinking  and  amoking.  Haa  preriooaly  had  two 
attache  of  delirium  irtmttu. 

47.  An  extremely  good-looking  yoong  widow,  who  had  been  a 
ainger  at  aome  public  ainging-rooma,  and  the  miatreaa  of  the  proprietor 
of  them.    Sexual  excesaea.    General  paralyaia. 

48.  Attack  of  acute  Tiolent  mania  in  a  young  suigeon,  let.  27. 
Afterwaida  three  daya^  heavy  atertoroua  sleep ;  then  seeming  recovery 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  but  on  the  next  day  recurrence  of  mania,  fol- 
lowed soon  by  severe  epileptic  fita.^  Recovery. 

49.  Extreme  moral  perversion,  with  the  moat  extravagant  conceit 
of  aelf^  and  unruly  conduct  in  a  young  man,  a  clerk.  Alternations  of 
deep  depression  and  suicidal  tendency.     Cause,  S(*lf*abufle. 

60.  A  aingle  lady,  aged  41,  who^  on  her  return  from  ichool  when 
fifteen  year^  old,  was  queer,  listless,  and  haa  ahrnjrs  since  been  rather 
peculiar.  IIt»reditaiy  prediiposition.  Acute  melancholia,  with  the 
deluaaon  that  ahe  ia  lost  because  ahe  haa  refuM  d  an  offer  uf  marriage 
by  a  clergyman,  auch  offer  never  having  been  thought  of  by 


CHAPTER  II. 


INSANITY  OF  EARLY  UFK 


IF  the  account  previously  giveu  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
so-called  mental  faculties  be  correct,  the  insanity  met  with 
in  children  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  simplest  kind ;  where  no 
mental  faculty  has  been  organized  no  disorder  of  mind  can  well 
be  manifest  The  kind  of  mental  derangement  displayed  in 
early  life  will  in  reality  serve  as  a  searching  test  of  the  value  of 
the  principles  already  enunciated,  and,  if  found  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  them,  will  not  fail  to  afford  them  strong  sup- 
port. Wliile  it  is  commonly  thought  sufficient  to  dismiss  all 
such  instances  as  singular  anomalies  in  nature,  inexplicable,  and 
belonging  to  the  regions  of  disorder — as  though  to  call  a  thing 
unnatural  were  to  remove  it  from  the  domain  of  natural  law — 
any  glimpse  of  law  or  order  discernible  in  such  confusion  will 
be  so  far  a  gain. 

The  first  movements  of  the  child  are  reflex  to  impressions 
made  ujxin  it;  but  so  quickly  does  sensorial  perception  with 
motor  reaction  thereto  follow  upon  these  early  movements,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  fix  a  distinct  line  between  the  reflex  and 
sensori-motor  actions.  Tlie  aimless  thrusting  out  of  the  infant's 
limb  brings  it  in  contact  with  some  external  object,  whereupon 
it  is  probable  that  a  sensation  is  excited.  But  it  would  appear 
that  the  particular  niusoular  exeilion  must  be  the  con<lition  of 
a  muscular  feeling  of  the  act;  so  that  the  muscular  sense  of 
the  movement  and  the  sensation  of  the  external  object  liecome 
associated,  and  for  the  future  unavoidably  suggest  one  another; 
a  muscular  intuition  of  (*xtemal  nature  is  in  fact  thus  oi>:anized, 
and  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  process  of  mental  f(»imatiou 
accomplished.     If  we  call  to  mind  how,  when  discussing:  actua- 
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tion,  it  was  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  eye  for  example,  that  a 
sensation  was  the  direct  cause  of  a  certain  accommodating  move- 
ment»  and  that  the  movement  thereupon  gave  us  the  intuition  of 
distance,  we  may  perceive  how  the  organic  association  of  a  sen- 
sation from  without  with  a  respondent  or  associated  muscular 
act,  does  by  d^^rees  impart  definite  intuitions  of  external  objects 
to  the  young  mind.  Suppose  now  that  an  infant  becomes  insane 
immediately  after  birth,  what  sort  of  insanity  must  it  exhibit  7 
The  extent  of  mental  disorder  possible  is  clearly  limited  by  the 
extent  of  existence  of  mental  faculty :  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  almost  nothing.  In  this  r^ard  the  observed  facts  agree 
with  theory;  when  a  child  is,  by  reason  of  a  bad  descent  or  of 
baneful  influences  during  uterine  life,  lx)m  with  such  an  extreme 
degree  of  instability  of  nerve  element  that,  on  the  first  play  of 
external  circumstances,  its  nervous  centres  react  in  convidsive 
form,  it  mostly  dies  in  convulsions.  The  diseased  action  is  a 
diseased  action  of  the  nervous  centres  of  reflex  action — those 
which  alone  have  at  this  time  power  of  functional  action;  the 
convulsions  express  the  morbid  condition  of  them,  —  might, 
indeed,  be  said  to  represent  the  insanity  of  them  [as  insanity; 
on  the  other  hand,  truly  represents  sometimes  a  convulsive 
action  of  the  higher  nervous  centres. 

It  has  bt^en  shown,  however,  that  it  is  impossible,  by  reason 
of  the  close  connexion  of  sensorial  action  with  reflex  action  in 
the  infant — the  actual  continuity  of  development  which  then 
exists — ^to  fix  a  distinct  period  during  which  its  functions  are 
entirely  reflex.  It  happens  eonsetiuently  tliat  in  the  earliest 
morbid  phenomena  of  nervous  centres  there  is  commonly  the 
evidence  of  some  sensori-motor  disturbame*  An  impression 
on  the  sense  of  sights  for  example,  is  not  quietly  assimilated 
so  as  to  persist  as  an  oiganized  residuum  in  the  proper  nervous 
centre,  but  immediately  excites  a  reaction  outwards  of  the  un- 
stable oeUs  of  the  assodat*-  motor  centres ;  irregular  and  violent 
actions  prompted  by  sens;  it  ions  attest  the  disorder  of  the  sen- 
sorial and  coireapoading  motor  centres,  as  convulsions  testily  to 
the  disorder  of  the  centres  of  reflex  action.  The  phenomen.i  of 
a  true  sensorial  insanity  me  intermixed  with  the  morbid  li.ini- 
festations  oF  the  lower  nervous  centres;  to  every  impn--ion 
made  upon  the  infant  tli^re  is  iirvgular  and  violent  reat*iou. 
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sensori-motor  and  reflex.    Instances  of  such  morbid  action  so 
soon  after  birth  are  certainly  rare ;  nevertheless  they  do  some- 
times occur,  and  have  been  recorded.    Crichton  quotes  from 
Greding  a  well-known  case  of  a  child  which,  as  he  says,  was 
raving  mad  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.    '*  A  woman,  about  forty 
yeais  old,  of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit  of  body,  who  constantly 
laughed  and  did  the  strangest  things,  but  who,  independently  of 
these  circumstances,  enjoyed  the  very  best  health,  was,  on  the 
20th  January,  1763,  brought  to  bed,  without  any  assistance,  of  a 
male  child  who  was  raving  mad.    When  he  was  brought  to  our 
workhouse,  which  was  on  the  24th,  he  possessed  so  much  strength 
in  his  legs  and  arms  that  four  women  could  at  times  with  diffi- 
culty restrain  him.    These  paroxysms  either  ended  in  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter^  for  which  no  evident  reason  could  be 
observed,  or  else  he  tore  in  anger  eveiything  near  him, — clothes, 
linen,  bed  furniture,  and  even  thread,  when  he  could  get  hold  of 
it.    We  durst  not  aUow  him  to  be  alone,  otherwise  he  would 
get  on  the  benches  and  tables,  and  even  attempt  to  climb  up  the 
walls.    Afterwards,  however,  when  he  began  to  have  teeth  he 
died."    It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  child  so  young  should 
have  been  able  to  do  so  much ;  and  those  who  advocate  innate 
mental  faculties  might  well  ask  how  it  is  possible  under  any 
other  supposition  to  account  for  such  an  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  more  or  less  co-ordinate  power  by  so  yoUng  a  creature.    Two 
considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  this  case: 
first,  that  ttie  mother  of  the  child  was  herself  peculiar,  so  that 
her  infant  inherited  an  unstable  condition  of  nerve  clement,  and 
consequently  a  disposition  to  irregular  and  premature  reaction  on 
the  occasion  of  an  external  stimulus ;  and  secondly,  that  there 
does,  as  previously  set  forth,  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the 
nervous  system  the  power  of  certain  co-ordinate  automatic  acts, 
such  as  correspond  in  man  to  the  instinctive  acta  of  animals. 
£Iany  young  animals  are  bom  with  the  power  of  immediately 
co-ordinating  their  muscles  for  a  definite  end,  and  the  human 
infant  is  not  destitute  of  the  germ  of  a  like  power  over  voluntaiy 
xiniscles,  while  it  has  complete  the  power  of  certain  co-ordinate 
automatic  acts ;  it  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that,  without  will, 
and  even  without  consciousness,  tlni^e  may  be  displayed  by  it,  in 
answer  to  sensations,  actions  whii  Ii,  like  those  of  this  insane 
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infant,  have  more  or  less  semblance  of  design  in  them.*  Bj 
reason  of  the  morbid  condition  of  ner>'e  element  we  have  a 
convulsive  manifestation  of  the  innate  co-ordinate  fSaculty — 
iiregular,  violent,  and  destructive  movements,  and  the  premature 
and  extravagant  exhibition  of  acts  which  would  be  natural  in 
a  more  restrained  form  at  a  later  stage  of  normal  development, 
such,  for  example,  as  ''uncontrollable  fits  of  laughter  without 
auy  evident  n^ason/'f 

As  the  earliest  stages  of  the  infant's  mental  development  cor- 
respond in  a  general  way  with  the  permanent  condition  of  mind 
of  those  animals  all  the  actions  of  which  are  reflex  and  sensori- 
motor, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  phenonieoa  of  infantile  insanity 
should  be  comparable  with  those  of  animal  insanity.  In  both 
caiics  the  morbid  phenomena  are  mainly  referable  to  disorder  of 
the  sensorial  and  associate  motor  ner\'ous  centres ;  so  that  we 
might  almost  describe  the  insanity  as  tcn^riaL  Tlie  elephant, 
usually  a  gentle  enough  creature,  is  subject  at  certain  seasons  to 
attacks  of  furious  madness,  in  which  it  rushes  about  in  the  most 
dangerous  way,  roaring  loudly,  and  destrojnng  everything  within 
its  reach ;  and  other  anim;ils  are  now  and  then  aflVcte<I  with 
similar  paroxysms  of  what  might  almost  be  called  an  epileptic 

*  "  Tlut  th<*r  do  tbn  hr  Itutinet,  ■ometYiing  impUnt«*«l  in  the  fimmr,  tlM 
rir<  hanimn  of  ilir  l>oi]y,  lirfurt  iinyaiarl[<i  <*r  wit  or  rr.ui>»n  %rt  to  W  tren  in  them, 
I  am  fully  fttTMiaili'il ;  •«  I  ftiB  like  viae  th  it  nature  t«*ii<  lir«  them  the  manner  of 
f.  ^I'tinic  fMvulur  to  th*  ir  tprfie« ;  and  chil!n  n  strike  with  their  amu  m  natonlly 
•  •  li4»ne«  ki«-k,  d*ft^  lutr,  and  holla  |mj»!i  vith  thfir  honia.**~MA90BVILLS*a 
i.ihU  of  ike  Bets,  Tol.  ii.  |i.  S5S. 

t  *'  The  yiHingeat  |«erton  vhom  I  have  9t*'n  laboartng  udrr  niania.**  my  Sir 
A.  Moriaoii,  '*  vaa  a  little  |{irl  of  iix  yean  old,  nndrr  my  ear*  in  Bethlehem 
ll«**|*ital.  I  hare,  hove^rr,  frp«|vently  met  nith  rioI**nt  and  «nm  inai^vaMe  (dioCa 
ni  a  Terr  triMl«*r  at^r.**  Ur.  Joseph  Frank  rerordt  having  seen,  <«n  a  Ti«it  to  Hc. 
I  »il«*'B  ||t»^|»;ul,  in  ]M>.'.  a  ca«e  of  mania  o*  earring  at  the  a|e«  of  tvo  jrearm.— 
/  <  fit  res  •«  iMMintfp,  hx  Sir  A.  lloriaoo,  MP.  In  thr  Ap|tendii  to  one  of  tho 
!:•  \tifi»  of  the  S«  «»trh  l.nuarr  t*ommtMt«*u<  rs  mention  ia  made  of  a  firl  agrd  mi 
y  ra,  who  vaii  aaitl  to  W  afllicted  with  coi  :•  nital  mania.  She  wa»  tlle|ptiflmt«v 
a*  .  her  BKktlirr  «aa  a  prntitute.  Rha  rotiM  'lot  walk,  fwrafileipa  harinf  come  oa 
«  a  she  wa»  a  year  old  .  ahe  waa  ineohrn  t  * .  and  aul>j«^t  to  parait  amt  of  rioleat 
I  «ioa  :  at  all  timea  t«  ry  intnMiable ;  »!•  !  little,  an«l  ate  larirly.  Pr-  8pnfft> 
!.•  to  (f^ari  fw/i—e  0m  i^r^mftmtmi  •/  Min  '  •  riewa  all  siich  caaea  an  partial  Miola 
It  'It  birth.  Tha  raretrjl  af|;aniatio«  at  ••  early  an  ^^  ia,  he  a-Ma,  aa  dalirata 
t  *  it  doea  mit  hoar  aeT<  n  OMrliid  aflecti*-  •  without  lo>4ng  ita  Sturm  for  mantal 
d  •  l4>pmrut,  and  ead«»f^  nan  liCk  ladee*  it  miakt  fairly  ha  aaid  'if  tha  eaam  of 
I*  nity  in  Ter>'  yovnjt  rl.Jdrra,  that  aome  ••  axamplet  of  Intellertial  deftcienry, 
t     raat  esamplra  of  mor..l  mmtiina  ar  dr:   :eacy,  with  or  without  ascttemeat. 
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fuiy.  There  is  far  more  power  in  the  insane  elephant  than  in 
the  insane  infant,  and  it  is  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  mischief; 
but  there  is  really  no  difference  in  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  madness;  the  maddened  acts  are  the  reactions  of  morbid 
motor  centres  to  impressions  made  on  morbid  sensory  centres; 
and  the  whole  mind,  whether  of  the  infant  or  of  the  animal, 
is  absorbed  in  the  convulsive  reaction.  The  morbid  phenomena 
of  mind  strictly  confirm  in  this  regard  the  principles  which  are 
established  by  an  inductive  study  of  the  plan  of  development 
of  mind. 

The  moment  we  have  recognised  the  existence  of  sensorial 
insanity,  we  become  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  distinction. 
Not  only  does  it  furnish  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  violent 
phenomena  of  the  insanity  of  the  animal  and  of  the  infant,  but 
it  alone  suffices  to  explain  that  desperate  fury  which  sometimes 
follows  a  succession  of  epileptic  attacks.  When  the  furious 
epileptic  maniac  strikes  and  injures  whatsoever  and  whomsoever 
he  meets,  and,  like  some  destructive  tempest,  storms  through  a 
ward  with  convulsed  energy,  he  has  no  notion,  no  consciousness, 
of  what  he  is  doing ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  an  oiganic 
machine,  set  in  the  most  destructive  motion ;  friend  or  foe  alike 
perish  before  him ;  aU  his  energy  is  absorbed  in  the  convulsive 
explosion.  And  yet  he  does  not  rage  quite  aimlessly,  but  makes 
more  or  less  definite  attacks  upon  objects :  he  sees  what  is  before 
him  anil  destroys  it ;  there  is  some  method  in  his  madness ;  his 
convulsive  fury  is  more  or  less  co-ordinate.  Tliese  des|>erate 
deeds  arc  respondent  to  morbid  sensations;  there  often  exist 
terrible  hallucinations,  such  as  blood-red  flames  before  the  eyes, 
loud  roaring  noises  or  imperative  voices  in  the  ears,  sulphurous 
smells  in  the  nostrils ;  any  real  object  which  does  present  itself 
l)efore  the  eyes  is  seen  with  the  strangest  and  most  uui^al 
charactoi-s;  lifeless  objects  seem  to  tlm*aten  his  life,  and  the 
pit}ing  face  of  a  friend  becomes  the  menacing  fiice  of  a  devil ; 
his  movinients  therefore  do  not  answer  to  the  realities  around 
him,  but  to  the  unreal  surroundings  which  his  disease  has 
created.*    There  exists  for  the  time  a  true  sensorial  insanity, 

*  An  qtiN'iitic,  under  my  care,  usuaUy  a  mild  and  ^ontle  being,  naed  to  borcmie 
n  moat  viol'iit  and  dangerous  maniac  after  a  aeries  ot  tita,  and  to  commit  terrible 
destruction.  He  thought  at  thmir  times  that  he  wn^  fighting  for  his  life  against 
a  lion. 
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the  higher  nervous  centres  being  in  abeyance;  and  after  the 
frantic  paroxysm  is  over  there  is  complete  foigetfuhiess  of  it  as . 
there  is  foigetfulness  of  sensorial  action  in  health.  There  are 
necessarily  points  of  difference  between  this  epileptic  fury  and 
iniantile  insanity,  arising  out  of  the  residua,  sensoiy  and  motor, 
that  have  been  acquired  and  organized  through  experience  in 
the  nerve  centres  of  tlie  adult :  the  residua  in  the  sensory  ganglia 
of  the  adult  render  possible  those  special  hallucinations  which 
the  infant  cannot  have ;  while  the  residua  in  the  motor  centres, 
which  are  the  condition  of  the  secondary  automatic  £Biculties, 
render  possible  a  degree  and  variety  of  violence  which  the  infant, 
possessing  only  such  genus  of  co-ordinate  automatic  power  as 
are  original,  must  needs  fall  short  o£ 

No  one  who  has  obsen'ed  himself  attentively  when  suddenly 
awaking  out  of  sleep  but  must  have  noticed  that  he  has  had  at 
times  hallucinations  both  visual  and  auditory.  He  has  heard  a 
voice,  which  no  one  else  could  hear,  distinctly  say  somethings 
and  on  reflection  only  is  convinced  that  the  words  were  subjec- 
tive ;  or  he  has  waked  up  in  the  night  and  seen  around  him  the 
objects  of  his  dream,  and  been  positively  unable  for  a  time  Xo 
discriminate  between  the  real  and  the  imreal, — ^Iias  perhaps  laickx/ 
down  and  gone  to  sleep  again  without  successfully  doing  so. 
When  tlie  integrity  of  ner\'o  clement  has  bi*en  damaged,  whether 
by  reason  of  continued  intemperance  or  from  some  other  cause, 
these  half-waking  hallucinations  acquire  a  vivid  reality,  and 
leave  behind  them  a  painful  feeling  in  the  mind.  If  we  could 
imagine  this  temporary  condition  to  last  some  time,  and  our 
actions  to  be  in  accordance  with  our  hallucinations,  then  we 
should  got  a  concoption  of  what  is  the  roul  state  of  things  in 
sensorial  insanity. 

After  a  child  has  livoil  a  few  years,  tin*  residua  of  its  S(*n- 
sations  have*  been  so  far  oigunizcd  in  their  proper  ner\'ous  centres 
that  on  th«'  recurrence  of  a  sensation  it  h.-is  a  definite  character: 
in  other  words,  the  child  has  acquired  tin*  power  of  definite 
sensory  p*  n*eption.  Sup]K><o  now  that  soiii«*  morbid  cause,  such 
as  a  deraiiu'ed  condition  of  the  blood,  excir<*s  to  activity  these 
slomberini;  or  quiescent  residua,  there  will  then  be  a  subjective 
sensation  ^r  hallucination,  which  may  reni;iin  as  such,  or  lead  to 
an  answering  motor  reaction.    In  dealing  with  sensorial  insanity 
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it  is  necessaiy  then  to  bear  in  mind,  as  was  done  when  treating 
of  the  physiology  of  sensation,  both  the  receptive  and  the  recLctive 
sida  A  violent  and  convnlsive  reaction  may  mask  all  other 
features  of  the  disease,  and  give  it  an  epiUptiform  character ;  or 
the  active  sensory  residua  may  persist  in  consciousness  as  hallu- 
cinations, giving  rise,  if  they  give  rise  to  any  answering  move- 
ments, to  such  as  are  rather  of  a  choreic  character. 

A  variety  of  insanity  in  children,  then,  which  we  may  next 
consider,  is  that  form  of  sensorial  insanity  in  which  hallucina- 
tions occur,  and  in  which  the  motor  reactions  are  not  epilepti- 
form but  choreic.    There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  temporary 
or  fugitive  hallucinations  are  not  uncommon  in  infancy,  and 
that  the  child  stretching  out  its  hand  and  appearing  to  grasp  at 
some  imaginary  object  is  deceived  by  a  subjective  sensation. 
The  excitation  of  the  latent  residua  of  sensation  takes  place 
from  some  internal  cause,  and  bodily  states  thus  give  rise  to 
temporary  hallucinations  in  cliildren,  without  there  being  any 
positive  disease.    Experimental  proof  of  this  manner  of  origin  is 
not  wanting :  Dr.  Thore  describes  the  case  of  an  infant,  aged 
fourteen  months  and  a  half,  which  had  accidentally  been  poisoned 
by  the  seeds  of  the  Datura  stranumium  ;  hallucinations  of  sight 
occurred,  as  shown  by  the  motions  of  the  child,  which  seemed 
to  be  constantly  seeking  for  some  imaginary  objects  in  front  of 
it^  stretching  out  its  hands  and  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the 
cradle  in  order  to  reach  them  better.*    The  most  remarkable 
examples  of  such  conditioii  of  hallucination  is  afforded,  how- 
ever, by  that  form  of  nightmare  which  some  children  suffer  so 
much  from:  they  begin  shrieking  out  in  the  greatest  terror 
without  being  awake,  though  their  eyes  are  wide  open;  they 
tremble  with  fright,  and  do  not  recognise  their  parents  or  others 
who  attempt  to  calm  them;  and  it  is  some  time  before  the 
paroxysm  passes,  and  they  can  be  pacified.    They  are  for  tlie 
time  possessed  witli  a  vivid  hallucination,  which  terrifies  them 
beyond  measure,  and  which  does  not  readily  subside;  in  the 
morning,  however,  they  know  nothing  of  their  fright,  but  have 
forgotten  it  as  the  somnambuUst  forgets  his  midniglit  walk,  or 
as  sensation  is  commonly  foigotten.    Strictly  speaking,  however, 

*  Annalet  Ifedico-Ptyehologiqne,  1849. 
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it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  they  have  forgotten  their  mental 
state,  because  the  activity  M*as  all  tlie  while  sensorial ;  and,  as 
there  was  no  conscious  perception,  as  the  child  did  not  perceive 
that  it  perceived,  there  could  be  no  conscious  memory.  The 
undoubted  and  not  uncommon  existence  of  this  state  of  vivid 
hallucination  in  children,  when  the  matter  has  certainly  passed 
beyond  ordinary  dreaming,  will  ser\'e  to  prove  how  possible  it 
is  that  children  may  have,  when  awake,  positive  hallucinations. 
Some  who  have  written  upon  this  subject  have  thought  such  a 
thing  entirely  impossible  or  exceptional,  having  been  misled  by 
the  ill-grounded  assumption  that  a  hallucination  must  have 
some  necessary  connexion  with  a  delusion.  Certainly  it  must 
be,  and  it  is,  rare  to  meet  with  positive  delusion  in  young  chil- 
dren, iuasmuch  as  at  that  time  idea  has  not  been  fashioned  in 
the  mind ;  but  the  moment  a  child  has  acquired  a  definite  sen- 
ant  ion,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  have  a  hallucination. 

It  is  in  strict  confonnity,  then,  with  physiological  principles, 
as  well  as  with  pathological  obser^*ation,  to  aflirm  the  existence  in 
children  of  a  variety  of  sensorial  insanity,  which  is  charact«^rised 
by  hallucinations,  most  frequently  of  vision,  and  sometimes  by 
answering  irregular  movements.  Fits  of  involuntary  laughter 
are  often  notable  in  such  cases :  the  laugh,  or  rather  stnile,  of 
the  infant  is  an  iuvoluuti\r}'  sensori-motor  movement  b**t'ore  it 
lias  any  notion  of  the  meaning  of  tlie  smil<%  or  any  consci«»usness 
that  it  i.H  smiling;  cou^^cquently  wo  meet  with  the  irregular  and 
c^omniUivc  manifestation  i»f  this  function  as  one  of  the  expres- 
sions of  a  morbid  state  of  things.  Dr.  Wliytt  relates  the  instance 
of  a  boy,  aged  10,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  had  violent 
paroxysmal  headaches  for  many  days.  After  a  time  there 
(iccurred  *'fits  of  involuntaiy  laughter,  between  which  iu;  con> 
plained  of  a  strange  snit^ll  and  of  pins  pricking  his  no<e ;  he 
talked  incoherently^  star^il  in  an  chM  manner,"  and  immediately 
afterwards  fell  into  convulsions.  He  recovered  on  this  oci  tsion, 
but  two  years  afterward.^  was  similarly  attacked :  he  had  ^«*vere 
headache,  saw  objects  double,  and  suffered  from  a  severe  )>nin  in 
the  left  side  of  hia  belly,  confined  to  a  spot  not  laiger  ti.an  a 
shilling;  "sometimes  it  ^shifted,  and  then  he  was  seixed  with 
fatiguing  fits  of  involumaiy  laughter."  Ultimately  hf  ivco- 
vpred  partially,  but  never  completely.*     It  is  always  desirable. 

*  0|i.  cif.  I*.  114. 
X 
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in  cases  of  hallucinatiou  in  children^  to  make  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  general  sensibib'ty ;  for  perversions  or 
defects  of  it  will  frequently  be  found  both  where  there  are 
corresponding  perversions  of  a  choreic  character  on  the  motor 
side  and  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  motor  disorder.  Because 
this  form  of  sensorial  insanity  is  often  found  associated  with 
more  or  less  evidence  of  chorea,  and  because,  as  compared  with 
the  previously  illustirated  epileptiform  vjiriety,  it  has  relations 
not  unlike  those  which  chorea  has  to  epilepsy,  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  choreic  variety  of  sensorial  insanity. 

Perhaps  no  more  fitting  opportunity  than  the  present  will 
present  itself  for  reference  to  the  singular  state  of  somnambulism, 
the  phenomena  of  which  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  that 
independent  action  of  the  sensorial  and  corresponding  motor 
centres  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  early  mental 
life  of  the  child,  and  so  large  a  part  in  tlie  daily  life  of  the 
adult  An  individual  appears  to  be  fast  asleep,  and  yet  executes 
complicated  acts  of  some  kind  which  he  could  hardly  do,  and 
certainly  could  not  do  better,  if  he  were  awake;  his  highest 
nenous  centres  are  in  partial  abeyance,  and  yet  his  movements 
are  as  skilful  as  if  they  were  under  the  cognizance  and  control 
of  these  supreme  centres.  But  the  man's  senses  are  not  entirely 
asleep,  and  the  organized  motor  reactions  to  impressions  on  these 
senses  are  not  asleep :  he  is  a  seusori-motor  being,  and  very  much 
in  the  position  of  one  of  those  lower  animals  that  are  destitute 
of  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  which  notwithstanding  are  exceed- 
ingly active  in  their  movements ;  or  very  much  in  the  position 
of  a  child  before  the  higher  centres  of  idea  have  come  into  action, 
liecently  there  has  come  under  my  observation  a  striking  instance 
of  somnambulism  in  a  young  woman  suffering  from  consumption, 
who  has  on  many  occasions  risen  from  her  bed  in  the  night,  gone 
through  a  sustained  series  of  rather  ditficult  acts,  and  returned 
to  bed  without  ever  knowing  what  she  had  been  doing ;  in  the 
morning  after  such  feats,  however,  she  feels  general  aching  in 
the  limbs,  exhaustion,  and  prostration,  such  as  from  her  descrip- 
tion of  her  suffering  would  appear  to  be  very  like  that  which 
follows  an  epileptic  tit  in  the  ni^^Iit  One  example  .of  what  she 
did  in  her  sleep  may  be  adduced  here:  she  was  engaged  in 
quilting  a  petticoat  for  a  lady,  and  after  a  good  day's  work  went 
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to  bed  at  night,  intending  in  the  morning  to  get  up  early  and 
finish  it ;  but»  when  the  morning  came,  she  was  so  weary  and 
prostrate  that  she  felt  quite  unable  to  rise;  she  called  her 
mother,  therefore,  and  told  her  to  say,  should  the  lady  send  for 
her  petticoat,  that  she  was  so  ill  that  she  had  not  b^n  able  to 
finish  it  The  mother,  wishing  to  see  how  much  still  remained 
to  be  done,  fetched  the  petticoat^  when  it  was  found  to  be 
finished  :  the  poor  girl  had  been  up  in  the  night,  and,  seen  of  no 
one,  had  completed  her  task.  Soon  the  long  day's  task  of  life 
will  be  over  with  her,  and  she  will  sleep  well  where  no  troubles 
more  can  reach  her,  and  no  dreams  of  work  or  sorrow  disturb 
her  slumbers. 

If  it  were  possible  to  induce  artificially  a  temporary  disorder 
iu  the  sensory  and  corresponding  motor  centres  of  the  somnam- 
bulist,  such  as  would  give  rise  to  hallucinations  and  answering 
motor  reactions,  while  his  higher  centres  remained  in  abeyance, 
he  would  in  reality  be  put,  according  to  the  degree  of  disorder, 
either  in  the  condition  of  the  child  suffering  from  what  has  been 
described  as  the  choreic  variet}*  of  sensorial  insanity,  or  in  the 
condition  of  the  man  who,  after  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits,  is 
attacked  with  furious  sensorial  insanity.  Suppose,  however, 
that  after  a  moderate  disorder  had  been  artificially  excited  in  the 
somnambulist's  sensorial  centres,  such  as  might  engender  haU 
lucinations,  his  higher  centres  of  cognition  were  to  awake  to 
activity, — what  would  be  the  result  I  Either  he  would  be  im« 
posed  upon  by  the  false  sensations,  and  his  thought  thus  share  in 
the  disorder  of  his  sense ;  or  his  reflection  would  discover  the 
subjective  nature  of  the  hallucination,  and  ho  would  then  be 
vei^^  much  in  the  position  of  the  well-known  Nicolai,  of  Berlin, 
and  of  others,  who,  like  that  bookseller,  have  suffered  from  hal- 
lucinations of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  quite  conscious. 
Every  one  who  has  observed  himself  with  attention  must  have 
been  conscious  of  occasions  when  a  suddenly  occurring;  hallu- 
einatinn  has  caused  him  to  make  a  quirk  respondent  movement, 
which,  recognising  the  hallucination,  1h*  has  discovered  to  be  un* 
llece^'s'lIy•  But  it  is  different  with  a  v«*iy  young  child,  which,  if 
it  IB  affectod  with  hallucination,  mn^  believe  in  it;  it  cannot 
cont<  t  sense  by  reflection,  because  tin*  higher  nervous  centrna 
have  not  yet  entered  on  their  full  tunction.    Ilalluci nations 
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IF  the  account  previously  giveu  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
so-called  mental  faculties  be  correct,  the  insanity  met  with 
in  children  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  simplest  kind ;  where  no 
mental  faculty  has  been  organized  no  disorder  of  mind  can  well 
be  manifest  The  kind  of  mental  derangement  displayed  in 
early  life  will  in  reality  serve  as  a  searching  test  of  the  value  of 
the  principles  already  enunciated,  and,  if  found  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  them,  will  not  fail  to  afford  them  strong  sup- 
port. Wliile  it  is  commonly  thought  sufficient  to  dismiss  all 
such  instances  as  singular  anomalies  in  nature,  inexplicable,  and 
belonging  to  the  regions  of  disorder — as  though  to  call  a  thing 
unnatural  were  to  remove  it  from  the  domain  of  natural  law — 
any  glimpse  of  law  or  order  discernible  in  such  confusion  will 
be  so  far  a  gain. 

Tlie  first  movements  of  the  child  are  reflex  to  impressions 
made  upon  it;  but  so  quickly  does  sensorial  perception  with 
motor  reaction  thereto  follow  upon  these  early  movements,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  fix  a  distinct  line  between  the  reflex  and 
sensori-inotor  actions.  Tlie  aimless  thrusting  out  of  the  infant's 
limb  brings  it  in  contact  with  some  external  object,  whereupon 
it  is  probable  that  a  sensation  is  excited.  But  it  would  appear 
that  the  particular  muscular  exertion  must  be  the  con<lition  of 
a  muscular  feeling  of  the  act;  so  that  the  muscular  sense  of 
the  movement  and  the  sensation  of  the  external  object  liecome 
associated,  and  for  the  future  unavoidably  suggest  one  .'mother; 
a  muscular  intuition  of  external  nature  is  in  fact  thus  or;:anized, 
and  one  of  the  first  st<ps  in  the  process  of  mental  f(»iinatiou 
accomplished.     If  we  ciill  to  mind  how,  >vhen  discussing:  actus- 
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described  as  delirium.  In  tbe  mauia  of  the  adult  there  is  com- 
uionly  a  systematized  derangement,  some  coliei*ence  between  the 
morbid  ideas,  some  method  in  the  madness;  whereas  in  the 
delirium  from  fever  or  other  cause,  ideas  s^iontaneously  arise  in 
consciousness  in  the  most  incoherent  way :  in  the  young  child  the 
ideas  are  equally  incoherent  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  an 
organic  association  between  the  residua.  Let  us  proceed  then  to 
test  these  principles  by  an  examination  of  sucli  facts  as  are 
available. 

As  a  morbid  idea  in  the  child*s  mind  has,  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  but  a  small  range  of  action  upon  other  ideas,  it  will 
tend  to  utter  itself  by  its  other  paths  of  expression ;  namely,  by 
a  downward  action  upon  tlie  sensory  ganglia  or  upon  the  move- 
ments. When  it  acts  downwards  upon  the  sensory  ganglia  it 
gives  rise  to  a  lialluciuation ;  and  in  such  cases,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  determine  whether 
the  hallucination  is  really  secondary  or  primar}* — whether  it  is 
engendei-ed  iudinxtly  through  the  agency  of  the  morbid  idea  or 
directly  by  the  excitation  of  the  sensory  residua  by  some  oi^nic 
cause.  AVhen  a  child  of  only  a  few  years  old  sees  figures  of 
some  kind  on  the  w*all,  which  have  no  real  existence,  but  dis- 
apiiear  with  apparently  as  little  reason  as  they  came  there,  the 
lialluciuation  is  most  likely  owing  to  some  organic  cause  aflec-t- 
ing  diri^ctly  the  sensory  ganglia.  Vut  when  a  child  of  eight  or 
nine  yrars  nld,  whose  head  has  been  wirkcdly  filled  m itii  foolisli 
and  liaugenuis  notions  ctmcuniing  th**  devil  and  liell,  suddenly 
sees  the  frightful  face  of  a  devil  ap|K'ar  and  tlireaten  to  cat  him 
up,  and  lihrick.s  in  terrified  agony,  then  the  hallucination  is  un- 
doubtedly secondary  to  the  wilfully  iuiplauted  delusion.  In  a 
few  nMauent2»  the  pliantasm  disapiiears.  and  the  child  n»piins  its 
ooiup'»hnre.  This  sort  of  idea-produced  hallucination  doubtless 
occui^  frec|ni*n*ly  enough  in  those  nigh:  mares  of  children  already . 
iiienti*>ned 

Tlt:^  secondary  geuenitiou  of  halluoiuitions  again  is  strikingly 
illuHti.ited  by  the  occurrence  of  phai.:  isms  U;fore  the  eyes  of 
cettai:i  prccocioiui  children ;  these  •p]*<  ir  to  lie  visible  it*|»rcsin- 
tatioi:-  of  the  thoughts  that  are  pas>i't;  tlinrngh  their  minds: 
what  they  think,  that  they  actually  -ee  Accordingly  a  soii 
of  di  •nia  w  evolved  b«*fore  their  ev  >.  and  they  live  fur  the 
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sensori-motor  and  reflex.    Instances  of  such  morbid  action  so 
soon  after  birth  are  certainly  rare ;  nevertheless  they  do  some- 
times occur,  and  have  been  recorded.    Crichton  quotes  from 
Greding  a  well-known  case  of  a  child  which,  as  he  says,  was 
raving  mad  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.    **  A  woman,  about  forty 
years  old,  of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit  of  body,  who  constantly 
laughed  and  did  the  strangest  things,  but  who,  independently  of 
these  circumstances,  enjoyed  the  very  best  health,  was,  on  the 
20th  January,  1763,  brought  to  bed,  without  any  assistance,  of  a 
male  child  who  was  raving  mad.    When  he  was  brought  to  our 
workhouse,  which  was  on  the  24th,  he  possessed  so  much  strength 
in  his  legs  and  arms  that  four  women  could  at  times  with  diffi- 
culty restrain  him.    These  paroxysms  either  ended  in  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter,  for  which  no  evident  reason  could  be 
observed,  or  else  he  tore  in  anger  everything  near  him, — clothes, 
linen,  bed  furniture,  and  even  thread,  when  he  could  get  hold  of 
it.    We  durst  not  allow  him  to  be  alone,  otherwise  he  would 
get  on  the  benches  and  tables,  and  even  attempt  to  climb  up  the 
walls.    Afterwards,  however,  when  he  began  to  have  teeth  he 
died."    It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  child  so  young  should 
have  been  able  to  do  so  much ;  and  those  who  advocate  innate 
mental  faculties  might  well  ask  how  it  is  possible  under  any 
other  supposition  to  account  for  such  an  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  more  or  less  co-ordinate  power  by  so  yoUng  a  creature.    Two 
considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  tlus  case: 
first,  that  tlie  mother  of  the  child  was  herself  peculiar,  so  that 
her  infant  inherited  an  unstable  condition  of  nerve  clement,  and 
consequently  a  disposition  to  irregular  and  premature  reaction  on 
the  occasion  of  an  external  stimulus ;  and  secondly,  that  there 
does,  as  previously  set  forth,  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the 
nervous  system  the  power  of  certain  co-ordinate  automatic  acts, 
such  as  correspond  in  man  to  the  instinctive  acts  of  animals. 
Alany  young  animals  are  bom  with  the  power  of  immediately 
co-ordinating  their  muscles  for  a  definite  end,  and  the  human 
infant  is  not  destitute  of  the  germ  t>l'  a  like  power  over  voluntary 
xiuiscles,  while  it  has  complete  th(*  power  of  certain  co-ordinate 
automatic  acts ;  it  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that,  without  will, 
and  even  without  consciousness,  tliri^e  may  be  displayed  by  it,  in 
answer  to  sensations,  actions  whi*  Ii,  like  those  of  this  insane 
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their  supreme  nervous  ceutres  is  prematurely  expended  in  the 
construction  of  toy-works  of  the  fancy;  the  state  of  things 
corresponding  in  some  sort  with  tliat  which  obtains  in  the 
spinal  centres  when,  by  reason  of  an  instability  of  Der\'e 
element^  direct  reactions  take  place  to  impressions,  so  that 
definite  assimilation  and  acquired  co-ordination  are  rendei*ed 
impossiblei  In  both  cases  an  arrest  of  development,  commonly 
the  forerunner  of  more  active  disease,  is  indicated ;  in  both  cases 
there  is  the  incapacity  for  a  true  education.  The  precocious 
imagination  of  childhood  should  always  be  restrained  as  an 
actual  danger,  not  fostered  as  a  wonderful  evidence  of  talent ; 
the  child  being  solicited  to  regidar  intercourse  with  the  realities 
of  nature,  so  that  by  continued  internal  adaptation  to  external 
impressions  there  may  be  laid  up  in  the  mind  stores  of  material^ 
and  that,  by  an  orderly  training,  this  may  be  moulded  into  true 
/orm$^  according  to  which  a  rightly-developed  imagination  may 
hereafter  work  in  true  and  sober  harmony  with  nature. 

The  difference  between  fancy  and  imaginatian,  as  Coleridge 
has  very  aptly  remarked,  corresponds  ^ith  the  difference  be- 
tween deliriam  and  mania.  The  fancy  brings  together  images 
which  have  no  natural  connexion,  but  are  yoked  together  by 
means  of  some  accidental  coincidence;  while  the  imagination 
combines  images  seemingly  unlike  by  their  essential  relations, 
an<l  gives  unity  to  variety.  Now  the  precocious  itoagination  of 
a  child,  which  sometimes  delights  foolish  parents,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  anything  luore  than  lying  fancy ;  and  this,  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  that  the  insanity  of  children  must  Ik*  a  delirium, 
and  cannot  be  a  mania — the  incomplete  formation  of  ideas  and 
the  absence  of  detinitelv  onmnized  associations  lietween  them. 
Tliose  who  like  to  speak  of  faculties  of  the  mind  may  cer- 
tainly maintain  that  fancy  and  imagination  are  fundamentally 
the  same  faculty ;  if  so,  they  shouKl  liear  in  mintl  that  fancy 
indicates  the  fietculty  working  wildly  and  often  mischievously, 
without  adequate  material  and  without  due  training,  and  that 
imagination  repri'^cnts  the  working  of  the  faculty  when  duly 
supplied  with  proper  material  and  justly  developer  I  by  a  proper 
training.  In  like  manner,  those  wlit>  consider  closely  and  with- 
out prepossession  the  fundamental  meaning  of  tlio  character 
which  the  delirium  of  chfldren  has,  will  not  lail  to  recognise  in 
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it'  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  gradual  organization  of  our 
mental  faculty ;  the  fancy  of  the  sane,  and  the  delirium  of  the 
insane,  child  both  testify  to  the  same  condition  of  things — 
that  which  the  habitual  incoherence  of  a  child's  discourse  also 
evidences. 

In  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the  manner  of  action  of  morbid 
idea  in  children,  and  to  educe  therefrom  a  physiological  lesson, 
its  operation  has  been  somewhat  artificially  separated  from  other 
morbid  phenomena  which  usually  accompany  it.  In  young 
children  it  is  practically  rare  to  meet  with  disorder  confined  to 
the  supreme  nervous  centres;  the  other  centres  are  almost 
certain  to  participate  more  or  less  markedly  in  the  morbid 
action.  In  chorea,  for  example,  besides  the  disordered  move- 
ments which  are  its  common  characteristic,  there  are  often 
hallucinations  marking  disorder  of  the  sensorial  centres,  and 
motiveless  weeping  or  laughing,  or  acts  of  mischief  and  violence, 
marking  disorder  of  some  of  the  higher  motor  centres ;  there  arc 
furtliermore  in  some  cases  montul  excitement  and  incoherence, 
which  may  pass  into  maniacal  ileliriuiii,  and  end  fatally,  or  into 
chronic  delirium,  and  end  in  recovery.  The  different  ceiiti-es 
sympathize  with  one  another;  and,  accoixlint^  as  they  minister 
to  ideation,  sensation,  or  luovemt^nt,  express  their  disorder  in 
delirium,  Iiallucuiation,  or  si)asmodic  movements. 

Lt»t  us  now  proceed,  then,  to  arrange  in  groups  the  diflerent 
forms  of  insanity  that  are  actually  met  with  in  children. 

1.  Mojumiania,  or  Partial  Idratianal  Insanity,  —  When  a 
morbid  idea  or  delusion  reacts  downwards,  but  not  u]»on  the 
sensory  ganglia  in  the  way  described,  it^^  action  is  upon  the 
movements,  and  it  is  realized  in  some  paiticular  act.  Is  this 
kind  of  monomania  ever  met  with  in  liiildren  ?  Certainly  it 
is ;  and,  as  might  be  predictetl  fi*oin  a  consideration  of  tluf 
child's  mental  development,  (*hronic  itleational  ins^inity  will 
commonly  be  of  this  partial  kind.  It  admits  of  no  <iuestion 
that  the  desperate  sort  of  monomania  M'hich  is  manit<st  in  a 
powerful  impulse  to  s^me  act  of  violence — the  kind  of  dis(*a.M^ 
in  which  the  morbid  i*li*a' attains  to  such  a  nunts  for  out  wanl  n*- 
action  as  to  l)ecome  an  irresistible  impulse — is  met  wiili  occa- 
sionally in  children.  Mxamph's  of  childn^u  thus  po.4.se<<«'<l  M-itli 
an  uncontrollable  impulse  are  given  liy  K<quirol:  in  oik-  (Mise,  a 
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child,  of  only  five  or  six  years  old,  made  repeated  attempts  to 
kill  its  stepmother^  who  had  always  treated  it  kindly;  in  another 
case,  a  child  was  afflicted  with  a  never-resting  impulse  to  steal 
without  having  need  for,  or  making  any  use  of,  what  it  had 
stolen;  another  child  was  ever  striving  with  a  perverse  diligence 
to  set  fire  to  whatever  it  could ;  and  another  displayed  a  per- 
sistent longing  desire  for  self-destniction — a  genuine  suicidal 
monomania.  These  are  indisputable  instances  of  what  have 
been  designated  homicidal  monomania,  kleptomania,  pyromauia, 
and  suicidal  monomania ;  they  commonly  indicate  more  or  less 
intellectual  and  moral  imbecility  springing  from  a  strong  here- 
ditary predisposition  to  insanity;  the  fountain  of  the  child s 
being  having  been  poisoned  at  its  source.  Let  the  psychologist 
explaiu  them  how  he  will,  they  are  in  strict  conformity  with 
physiological  obser\'ation ;  and  their  occurrence  at  so  early  a 
lieriod  of  life,  where  some  morbid  taint,  inherited  or  acquireil,  can 
usually  be  traced,  is  a  strong  ai^ument  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down.  Children,  again,  have  thought  them- 
selves] possessed  by  the  devil,  who  move<l  them  to  peri)etrate 
the  strangest  acts ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  the 
AVestem  world  was  infected  with  a  fanatical  enthusiasm  for 
delivering  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  intidelss, 
the  infection  of  the  madness  spread  through  a  host  of  children, 
who  marched  off  to  Jerusalem  "  to  deliver  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Lord,*'  many  of  them  perishing  mi-serably  on  the  way,  others  of 
them  being  sold  qs  slaves,  and  none  of  them  reneiiiiig  their 
goal. 

2.  CAoreic  Iklirii/w,  or  Choreic  Jdcafia^aUtuanH^, — ^There  is  a 
cbon-ic  delirium  sometimes  met  with  in  children,  which  appears 
to  b«*  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  choreic  sjiasms  tiiat  occur. 
What  is  sufficiently  striking,  e>'en  t«>  an  onlinary  obser\'er  of 
this  delirium,  is  in  marked  incoherence,  and  its  manifestly 
automatic  character.  It  seems  as  if  the  cells  or  gr(iii|)s  of  cells 
of  the  primaiy  centres  had  been  dislocated  from  their  con- 
nexiona»  and  as  if  raeh  cell,  or  group  of  cells,  were  m  ting  on  it.H 
own  acooant,  giving  rise  thereby  to  a  sort  of  mec*li.iuicidly  re- 
peater 1  and  exttenn  ly  incoherent  delirium.  A  b<>>  of  aliout 
eleven  years  of  age.  who  came  under  my  care»  was,  alter  a  slight 
and  not  distinctiv  •lescriU'd  sickne^^.  suddenly  att.M-kcd  with 
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ibis  form  of  delirium ;  he  moved  about  restlessly,  throwing  his 
arms  about  and  repeating  over  and  over  again  such  expressions 
as — ^"The  good  Lord  Jesus,"  "They  put  Him  on  the  cross," 
''  They  nailed  His  hands/'  &c. :  it  was  impossible  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion for  a  moment ;  for  he  turned  away,  wandered  aimlessly 
about,  pointing  to  one  hand  and  then  to  the  other,  and  babbling 
his  incoherent  utterances.  So  far  as  could  be  made  out,  there 
was  considerable  insensibility  of  the  skin  over  certain  parts  of 
the  body.  In  two  days,  after  appropriate  treatment,  the  delirium 
passed  off,  and  the  boy  was  quite  himself  again.  I  have  lately 
seen  an  interesting  case  of  insanity  in  a  girl,  cet  fourteen,  who  is 
lively,  pretty,  and  intelligent.  She  suddenly  jumps  up  in  a 
paroxysm  of  excitement,  exclaiming,  "  Mother,  I'm  dying ! "  and 
begins  praying  frantically  in  a  mechanical  manner.  The 
paroxysm  lasts  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  leaves  her  pale,  cold, 
exhausted,  and  trembling  like  a  leaf.  A  brother  died  aft;er  being 
similarly  afflicted.  Tlie  mother  suffered  for  months  at  one  time 
from  speechless  melancholia,  and  nearly  all  her  family  have  died 
from  phthisis.  She  has  had  fourteen  miscarriages  and  three 
children,  this  girl  being  the  only  one  left ;  when  carrjdng  her 
she  had  a  terrible  fright  from  seeing  one  child  accidentally  killed, 
and  the  child  was  born  affected  with  constant  choreic  move- 
ments, which  continued  until  six  months  after  birth.  Before 
the  paroxysms  of  mental  excitement  came  on,  she  had  been 
subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  depression  with  much  weeping ; 
and  all  her  life  she  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  pain  in  the 
head,  especially  in  the  left  temple. 

Dr.  Bucknill  relates  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  twelve,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  Devon  Asylum,  and  who  had  been  affected  all 
his  life  to  some  extent  with  chorea.  A  few  days  before  admis- 
sion he  had  attempted  to  bang  himself,  and  there  was  the  mark 
made  by  the  rope  upon  his  neck.  On  admission,  he  was  acutely 
maniacal,  attempted  to  dash  his  head  against  the  walLs.  and, 
when  put  in  the  padded  r«»om,  lay  on  the  floor,  crying — ^"  Oli,  do 
kill  me !  Dash  my  brains  out  I  Oh,  do  let  me  die  ! "  He  kicked 
and  bit  the  attendants,  nn<l  tried  in  every  way  to  kill  himself: 
his  head  was  hot,  his  piiNe  quick,  he  refused  food,  and  di«l  not 
sleep.  He  completely  re<  overed  under  proper  treatment  alter  a 
few  days. 
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These  cases  will  suffice  as  illustrations  of  choreic  mania :  it 
is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that — as  with  choreic  move- 
ments^ so  with  choreic  insanity— examples  of  every  degree  of 
convulsive  violence  and  incoherence  are  met  with.  Hallucina- 
tions of  the  special  senses  and  perversions  of  general  sensibility 
frequently  also  accompany  the  delirium* 

3.  CatalqpUnd  Insanity. — ^Another  form  which  insanity  may 
take  in  childhood  is  that  of  a  more  or  less  complete  ecstasy ; 
and  this  may  be  appropriately  described  as  the  cataleptoid 
variety.  It  generally  occurs  in  young  children:  the  little 
patient  lies  perhaps  for  hours  or  days  seemingly  in.  a  sort  of 
mystical  contemplation,  with  limbs  more  or  less  rigid,  or  fixed 
in  strange  postures ;  sometimes  there  is  insensibility  to  impres- 
sions, while  in  other  instances  vague  answers  are  given,  or  there 
is  actual  incoherent  raving ;  there  may  be  sudden  bursting  out 
into  wild  shrieks.  These  attacks  are  of  variable  duration,  and 
are  repeated  at  varying  inter\'als :  they  would  seem  to  repre- 
sent a  sort  of  spasm  of  certain  nervous  centres,  so  that  for  the 
time  being  the  body  becomes  an  automatic  instrument  of  their 
activity,  while  all  voluntary  power  is  in  abeyance.  While,  on 
the  one  band,  there  are  intermediate  conditions  between  this 
form  of  disease  and  chorea,  its  attacks,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
times alternate  with  true  epileptic  seizures,  and  at  other  times 
pass  gradually  into  them.  In  a  girl  who  came  under  Dr.  Wetit's 
treatment  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  ten  months,  there  had 
been  first  an  attack  of  general  convulsions  without  any  obvious 
cause,  when  8he  was  eight  years  old.  Afterwards  she  was  sub- 
ject to  occasional  attacks  of  great  excitement  of  behaviour,  ami 
for  six  mouth H  there  was  a  sort  of  cataleptic  state  in  which  she 
stood  immovcuble  for  one  or  two  minutes^  storing  wildly  or 
fixedly,  and  iiiumiuring  unconnected  words  that  had  reference 
to  any  object  which  she  mvj\\t  happen  to  see.  About  elevru 
months  from  the  commencement  of  these  attacks  their  charact*  r 
changed;  they  became  truly  epileptic,  the  chilirs  conduct  in  tlic 
intervals  between  the  seizures,  though  sometimes  quite  reason* 
able,  having  mostly  something  insane  about  it  *    The  exami>lt» 


*  Uther  EpiUfMiie,  Bloddttn  mil    Imein  4er  Kinder,  tob  Charfca  W.^t. 
M.D.— /MrMil  fttr  KinAtrkmrnkhnt^n^  vol  JsiiL  ISftl.    Sm  abo  a  paper  <•>* 
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may  serve  to  illustrate  how  closely  related  are  disorders  of  the 
different  nervous  centres  in  childi-en,  as  well  as  to  show  the 
hybrid  nature  of  the  diseases  presented,  and  the  artificial 
character  of  the  divisions  usually  made  between  them. 

4  £pileptic  IrisaniUj, — Not  only  are  the  diffei-ent  forms  of 
epilepsy  met  with  in  children,  but  the  diffei'ent  forms  of  in- 
sanity that  occur  in  connexion  with  epilepsy  are  also  exhibited 
in  early  life.  The  petit  mal  sometimes  lasts  for  many  months 
in  children,  and  then  passes  into  regular  attacks  of  convulsive 
epilepsy ;  the  usual  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  loss  of  memory 
and  more  or  less  dementia.  In  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  aged 
eight  years,  of  good  physical  conformation,  who  came  under  my 
care,  there  seemed  to  have  been  produced  by  epilepsy  an  ari-est 
of  mental  development  at  the  sensorial  stage  :  she  was  a  most 
mischievous  little  machine,  never  resting,  but  seizing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  seize,  whatever  she  saw ;  nowise  content  with  what  she 
caught  hold  of,. but  throwing  it  down  directly  she  had  got  it, 
and  struggling  for  something  else ;  not  amenable  to  connection 
or  instruction,  and  demanding  the  whole  energies  of  one  person 
to  look  after  her.  She  was  an  automatic  machine  incited  by 
sensory  impressions  to  mischievous  and  destructive  acts. 

As  in  adults,  so  in  children,  an  attack  of  violent  mania,  or  a 
furor  (ransUorhi^,  may  precede,  or  take  the  place  of,  an  attack  of 
epilepsy,  ixipresenting  in  reality  a  maiijked  epilei)sy.  Children 
of  thi-ee  or  four  years  old  are  souKHimes  seized  with  sudden 
attacks  of  violent  shrieking,  desperate  stubbornness,  or  furious 
rage,  when  they  bite,  tear,  and  destroy  whatever  they  can ;  these 
seizures  come  on  periodically,  and  may  either  pass  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  into  roi;nlar  epilepsy,  or  may  be  found  to  alter- 
nate with  epileptic  attat-ks ;  they  aiv  a  sort  of  vicarious  epilepsy. 
Morel  has  mot  with  two  cases  in  whirli  children  fell  into  con- 
vulsions and  lost  the  iise  of  speech  in  consequence  of  a  great 
fear:  afterguards  a  maniacal  fury,  wit  1 1  tearin«:,  destroying,  and 
continual  turbulence,  occurred:  in  "iie  case,  the  child  being 
ten  yoars  and  a  half  old,  epilepsy  foll'twed ;  in  the  othur  child, 
aged  five  years,  it  did  not*    One  of  the  boys  in  a  school  was 

*  Tisiite  des  Muladiet  M'liUteH,  1860,  p.  I<*J.  Ilr  rvlites  aiiothir  ca«e  of 
*  girl,  t«*t.  11,  who  had  furiouK  mnniiictl  iitu«*  i^s  «luring  whk'li  i»lie  nttempted 
to  kill  her  mother,  iiu«l  injur*  hi*r  »i.Htens  and  m  iio  6iially  recovert'iL 
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attacked  in  the  night,  without  evident  cause,  with  a  sudden 
furor  transitorim:  he  rushed  wildly  up  and  down  the  dormitory, 
speaking  loudly  but  inaiticulately,  so  that  another  of  the  pupils 
got  up  to  quiet  him;  but  he  seized  the  latter  with  great  violence, 
and,  but  for  the  interference  of  othei*s,  would  have  strangled  him. 
With  some  difficulty  he  was  got  to  bed  ;  a  true  epileptic  attack 
followed;  and  in  the  nioniing  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
what  had  happened,  but  felt  weary  and  exhausted.* 

Again,  in  children  as  in  adults,  regular  attacks  of  maniacal 
excitement  may  follow  epilei>sy.  ^lany  such  instances  are  on 
record ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  here  with  a  singular  example 
of  insanity,  more  cataleptoid  perhaps  than  epileptic,  following 
couMilsions,  which  is  quoted  by  Griesinger  from  Kemer: — 
Maigaret  B.,  tet.  11,  of  a  passionate  disposition,  but  a  pious. 
Christian  child,  was,  without  any  previous  ilhiess,  seized  on 
January  ISith  with  convulsive  attacks,  which  continued,  with 
few  and  short  interruptions,  for  two  days.  So  long  as  the  oon« 
vulsious  lasted  the  child  was  unconscious,  twisted  her  eyes, 
made  grimaces  and  strange  movements  with  her  arms:  from 
the  2l8t  Jauuar}'  a  deep  bass  voice  proceeding  from  her  kept 
re|M*;iting  the  wonls,  "  They  are  praying  for  thee."  When  the 
girl  came  to  herself,  she  was  wearied  and  exhausted,  but  knew 
n<ithiiig  of  what  had  hap})ened,  only  said  that  she  had  dreamed. 
On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  Januar}*  another  voice,  quite 
difTen'Ut  from  the  bass  one,  spoke  incessantly  while  the  crisis 
lasted — for  ha)f  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  several  hours ;  and  was 
only  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  former  bass  voice  regu- 
larly  n*i)eating  the  recitative.  The  second  voice  mnnitestly 
repres4*ntetl  a  diflerent  i»ersonalit}''  from  that  of  the  girl,  dis- 
tingui>liing  itself  in  the*  most  exact  manner,  and  speaking  of 
her  in  the  thinl  person.  In  its  uttt^nmccs  there  was  not  the 
slightest  confusion  nor  incoherence  observable,  but  all  questions 
were  answered  by  it  coherently.  What,  however,  gave  a  dis* 
tinctiv**  character  to  its  expressions  vas  the  moral  or  rather 

*  trt  r  llaDia TmnMtoria,  v..ii  Dr.  Lading Ut\  r.  Vtnhair  ■  Artki9, toL  nii 
art.  ii.  Ill*  rrla!«t  another  catM-  of  a  lior,  irt  18,  who  wm  tnlijeet  to  prriudiral 
attarka  :  fury,  followed  bj  rpilrptk  coBinlsioiiv  .md  who  oflea  had  tht  Inriooa 
RMudar;!   •  icitemoDt  without  tit**  coBT1lUolll^  illu-^rsitiag  tha  traaaitlnn  %  f  mmmia 
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immoral  tone  of  them — the  pride,  arn^gance,  Bcom  and  hatred 
of  truth,  God,  Christy  that  were  deduced.  "  I  am  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world :  me  ye  shall  worship,"  the  former 
voice  frequently  repeated.  Scorn  of  all  that  is  sacred,  blasphemy 
against  Grod  and  Christ,  violent  dislike  of  everything  good,  and 
extreme  rage  at  the  sight  of  any  one  praying,  or  even  of  hands 
folded  as  in  prayer,  expressed  by  the  second  voice — all  these 
might  well  betray  the  work  of  a  strange  spirit  possessing  her, 
even  if  the  pious  voice  had  not  declared  it  to  be  the  voice  of 
a  deviL  So  soon  as  this  demon  spoke,  the  countenance  of  the 
girl  changed  in  the  most  striking  manner,  and  assumed  a  truly 
demoniacal  appearanca  She  ultimately  quite  recovered,  a  voice 
crying  out — "  Get  thee  out  of  this  girl,  thou  unclean  spirit" 

5.  Mania. — Although  the  delirium  of  childhood  commonly 
occurs  in  connexion  with  some  form  of  convulsive  disease,  yet 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  occur  from  other  recognised  causes  of 
mania;  in  children  these  usually  are  blows  on  the  head,  in- 
testinal worms,  and  onanism.  It  is  certainly  surprising  how 
greatly  tolerant  of  injuiy  the  young  brain  is;  children  will 
recover  without  any  bad  symptoms  from  an  injur}'  which  would 
inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  adult:  in  one  severe  case  of  fracture 
of  the  skull  in  a  child,  which  came  under  my  observation,  the 
bones  loosely  grated  as  in  a  bag  imder  the  scalp,  whilst  the 
child's  head  was  held,  and  yet  it  recovered  without  any  severe 
symptoms.  Under  the  name  of  Monopaihie  fifrUtise  Guislain 
describes  maniacal  attacks  in  a  young  girl  let.  7,  which  were 
due  to  caries  of  the  nose  following  a  blow.  Other  like  cases  are 
recorded  by  Haslam,  Spurzheim,  Frank,  Burrows,  Perfect,  and 
Friedreich.^  Tlie  most  striking  example  of  mental  derangement 
in  children  which  Morel  ever  met  with  was  in  a  little  girl  act  11, 
who,  after  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  disease  of  the  skin, 
exhibited  choreic  symptoms,  and  soon  afterwards  those  of  true 
maniacal  fur}\  She  tried  to  kill  her  mother,  and  had  nearly 
drowned  one  of  her  sisters  by  throwing  her  into  a  pond :  in  her 
paroxysms  she  displayed  a  strength  almost  iiK^i-edible,  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  communicate  an  adequate  idea  of  the 


*  See  aUo  a  paper  "  On  the  Pnyefaieal  Dimmm  of  Etfly  Lifo,"  in  the  Journal 
of  Mtntol  SeUntt^  1  <*9,  by  Dr.  Crichton  Browne. 
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destructive  tendencies  of  the  little  being.  She  recovered  after  a 
fever,  when  all  medical  treatment  had  failed.  Certain  acute 
diseases,  as  for  example  typhus,  may  of  course  give  rise  to 
delirium  in  the  child  just  as  in  the  adult. 

6.  Melancholia, — Tliis  form  of  depression  is  met  with  in 
children  both  with  and  without  definite  delusion  or  morbid 
impulse.  Without  doubt  children  differ  naturally  in  liveliness 
of  disposition ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  depression  arrives 
at  such  a  pass  even  in  very  young  children  as  to  constitute  a 
genuine  melancholia  In  such  case  the  child  whines  and  wails 
ou  all  occasions ;  whatever  impression  is  made  upon  it  seems  to 
be  followed  by  a  painful  feeling.  The  mother  brings  it  for 
medical  advice ;  for,  as  she  complains,  it  thrives  not,  it  rests  not 
either  by  night  or  day,  it  is  continually  crying,  and  nothing 
calms  it ;  there  is  no  living  with  it,  and  she  is  almost  worn  out 
with  anxiety.  Such  symptoms  mark  a  constitutional  defect  of 
nerve  element,  whereby  an  emotional  or  sensational  reaction  of  a 
painful  kind  follows  all  impressions ;  the  nervous  or  psychical 
tone  is  radically  infected  with  some  vice  of  constitution,  so  that 
eveiy  impression  is  painful ;  and,  according  to  my  experience, 
the  cause  of  the  defect  in  a  great  many  instances  is  inherited 
syphilis.  At  any  rate  remarkably  beneficial  residts  often  in  such 
cases  follow  the  ti^eatment  for  heriHlitary  sj'philis.  No  doubt, 
however,  other  causes  besides  syphilis  may  give  ri^e  to  a  like 
morbid  condition  of  ner\'e  element 

With  the  deep  melancholic  depi^ession  there  may  be  asso* 
ciated,  in  older  children,  a  distinct  delusion  of  some  kind.  A 
boy  who  from  his  fifth  year  bad  been  rather  peculiar  in  his 
behaviour,  standing  still  occasionally  without  apparent  rea.son  in 
the  street  and  not  moving  again  without  considerable  pn*;}sure, 
was,  when  aged  twelve,  afllicted  with  piisitive  mclnucholia  and 
delusions  of  sui$jiirion.  He  was  extremely  depre>^ed,  and  his 
manner  indicate^l  the  greatest  fear:  he  was  \n**\ie  to  weep 
constantly,  and  wis  in  great  dread  of  Ids  fellow-Si  liolars  and  of 
his  teacher,  all  of  whom,  he  thought,  suspected  him  of  anjlhing 
WT(#ng  that  bapiHiied  to  be  done — if  a  theft  were  c •immitted,  he 
was  sure  that  he  was  suspected  to  be  the  thieC  11<*  was  n*stless 
at  night,  and  often  sighed  and  ntten*d  onconnectctl  words  in  Ids 
slet'pL    In  five  V'-t'ks  he  was  said  to  have  recovend,  but  there 
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still  remained  eccentricities  of  conduct :  if  he  kicked  a  stone^  he 
must  return  to  kick  it  twice  more ;  if  he  spat  once,  he  must 
spit  twice  more ;  if  he  had  written  a  word  incorrectly,  he  must 
repeat  the  correction.  Of  these  peculiarities  he  was  quite  con- 
scious, and  struggled  against  them,  but  without  avail;  after  great 
restlessness  and  mental  disquietude  he  was  ultimately  obliged 
to  give  way  to  them.^  In  other  like  cases,  morbid  notions  with 
regard  to  religion  may  be  the  exponents  of  the  emotional  dis- 
turbance of  psychical  tone. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  form  in  which  the  melancholia 
of  children  manifests  itself  is  by  suicide.  So  strange  and 
unnatural  a  thing  does  it  seem  that  a  child  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age  should,  world-wearj%  destroy  its  own  life,  that  one 
is  apt  to  consider  the  fact  inexplicable.  Such  act  of  suicide 
is  certainly  done  sometimes  under  a  sudden  impulse  from  the 
dread  of  punishment  or  after  the  infliction  of  punishment,  or  it 
is  perhaps  deliberately  resolved  upon  in  a  state  of  sadness  and 
depression  consequent  upon  continued  ill-treatment  by  a  brutal 
schoolmaster  or  parentf  Falret  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  who  was  driven  by  the  ill  treatment  of  his 
teacher  into  such  a  state  of  melancholia  that  he  determined  to 
starve  himself,  and  made  repeated  attempts  at  suicide  by  drown- 
ing. This  premature  disgust  of  life  will  most  often  be  found  to 
be  the  result  of  some  ancestral  taint,  by  reason  of  which  the 
child's  nervous  constitution  is  inherently  defective,  and  disposed 
to  per\'erted  feeling  and  irregular  reaction.  The  question  of 
hereditaiy  taint  is  in  reality  the  important  question  in  an 
examination  of  the  insanity  of  earl}*  life. 

7.  Affcctire  Insanity,  or  Moral  Insanity, — In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  affective  insanity  of  early  life  might  justly  be 
described  as  hereditarv ;  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
the  morbid  condition  of  nerve  element  which  manifests  itself 
in  extreme  moral  pervei-sion  is  not  inherited  but  obser\'abIy 
acquired  by  reason  of  vicii»us  habits  of  self-abuse.  It  is  not 
correct,  therefore,  to  describo  all  cases  of  so-called  moral  insanity 
in  children  as  examples  of  hereditary  insanity.     I  prefer  u^^ing 

*  lm?iD  bei  Kinder,  ron  Dr.  !>•  •  kham. 

f  iLivAt  mir    le   Suicide  chez    lea   Enfantft,   pur  Dnnmd  Fardel. — Annaf^a 
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the  word  affeeUve  to  the  word  mond^  because  the  latter  term  is 
veiy  vagoey  and  implying,  as  it  does,  a  consciousness,  is  often 
inappropriate,  and  always  objectionable ;  the  affective  life,  or 
feeling,  on  the  other  hand,  mirrors  the  real  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual The  term  affective  insanity  will,  therefore,  appropriately 
express  the  fundamental  vice  of  nerve  element  in  such  case. 

The  examples  of  affective  insanity  in  early  life  &11  naturally 
into  two  divisions:  (a)  the  first  includes  all  those  instances 
in  which  there  is  a  strange  perversion  of  some  fundamental 
instinct,  or  a  more  strange  appearance  of  some  quite  morbid 
impulse ;  and  Q>)  the  second  division  comprises  all  those  cases 
of  systematic  moral  perversion  in  which  there  often  seems  to 
the  onlooker  to  be  wilful  wickedness.  Tlie  former  might  be 
described  as  the  instinctive  variety  of  affective  insanity;  the 
latter  as  moral  insanity  proper. 

(a)  Instinctive  Insanity, — AVhat  are  the  inborn  instincts  of 
mankind  ?  The  instinct  of  self-conservation,  which  is  truly  the 
law  of  the  existence  of  living  matter  as  such,  and  the  instinct 
for  propagation  which  provides  for  the  continuous  existence 
of  life,  and  is,  therefore,  in  some  sort  a  secondary  maiiifesta* 
tion  of  the  self-conservative  instinct  Now  the  instinct  of  self* 
conservation  is  manifested  not  only  by  individual  oiganic 
element,  humble  or  exalted,  but  it  is  manifest  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  vitality,  conscious  or  unconscious:  it  is,  as 
already  seen,  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  passions,  wliirli  are 
fundamentally  determined  according  as  impressions  produce 
gratification  of  self  or  are  painful  to  solfl  Children  are  of 
necessit}'  extremely  selfish ;  for  it  is  the  instinct  of  their  being 
to  appro)  )riate  from  without,  to  the  end  tiiat  development  may 
take  place :  a  baby  is  the  only  king,  as  has  been  said,  because 
eveiyboily  must  accommodate  himself  to  it,  while  it  arcom* 
itiodates  itself  to  nobody.  Associated,  however,  as  necissarily 
ccnrelate  with  the  instinct  of  appropriation  whereby  vliat  is 
grateful  to  self  is  assijn  Hated,  is  plainly  a  destructive  or  repul* 
sive  instinct  or  impulse*  whereby  what  is  not  grateful  to  self  is 
njected,  got  rid  o(  or  d«  -^troyed.  The  inlant  rejects  the  nj*  »ther^a 
breast  if  from  some  cau<e,  internal  or  extemid,  the  milk  is  not 
gralcful  to  it ;  bj  ayin;;  and  struggliag  it  strives  to  get  rid  of 

a  painful  impression  whir  h  nay  happen  to  be  affecting  it.  as  the 

v 
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6rq[arina  shoots  away  from  a  atiroulos,  or  as  a  snail  retracts  its 
protruded  horns  when  they  are  suddenly  touched ;  and  when  it 
is  a  little  older,  it  destroys  or  attempts  to  destroy  what  is  not 
pleasing  to  it  To  talk  about  the  purity  and  innocence  of  a 
child's  mind  is  a  part  of  that  poetical  idealism  and  willing 
hypocrisy  by  which  man  ignores  realities  and  delights  to  walk 
in  a  vain  show.  The  purity  and  innocence  of  the  child's  mind, 
in  so  far  as  they  exists  testify  to  the  absence  of  mind;  the 
impulses  which  actually  move  it  are  the  selfish  impulses  of 
passion.  ^A  boy,"  says  Plato,  "is  the  most  vicious  of  all  wild 
beasts ; "  or  again,  as  it  has  been  put^  "a  boy  is  better  imbom 
than  untaught"  By  nature  sinful  above  everything,  and  despe- 
rately wicked,  man  acquires  a  knowledge  of  good  through  evil ; 
his  passions  are  refined  and  developed  through  wider  considera* 
tions  of  interest  and  foresight ;  the  history  of  mental  develop- 
ment begins  with  the  lowest  passions,  which  circulate  as  an 
under-current  in  every  life,  and  frequently  come  to  the  surface 
in  a  very  turbulent  way  in  many  live&  Evil  is  good  in  the 
making  as  vice  is  virtue  in  the  making.  ''I  cannot  praise," 
continues  Milton,  after  saying  that  we  know  good  by  evil,  "  a 
fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the 
race  where  that  immortal  garland  is.  to  be  run  for,  not  without 
dust  or  heat  Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world, 
we  bring  impurity  much  rather :  that  M'hich  purifies  us  is  trial, 

and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary That  virtue  therefore  which 

is  a  youngling  in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the 
utmost  that  Vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but 
a  blank  virtue,  not  a  pure;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  excremental, 
adventitious  whiteness." 

When  insanity  is  met  with  in  the  young  child,  we  observe 
what  we  do  in  the  adidt  under  the  same  circumstances — 
passion  in  all  its  naked  deformity  and  in  all  its  exaggerated 
exhibition.  Tlie  instincts,  appetites,  or  passions,  call  thcni 
as  we  may,  manifest  themselves  in  unblushing,  extreme,  au<l 
perverted  action ;  the  veil  of  any  control  which  discipline  may 
have  fashioned  is  rent ;  the  child  is  as  the  animal,  and  reveals 
its  animal  nature  with  as  litt  le  shamefacedness  ns  the  monkev 
indulges  its  passions  in  the  lace  of  all  the  world.    As  in  tho 
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child  of  three  or  four  years  old  there  is  as  a  rale  only  the 
instinct  of  gratifying  itself,  involved  in  which  is  the  e£fort  to 
reject  or  destroy  what  is  not  agreeable,  its  disease,  if  it  become 
insane,  will  be  exhibited  in  a  perverse  and  unceasing  appro- 
priation of  whatever  it  sees,  and  in  destructive  attacks  upon 
whatever  it  can  destroy.    Befuse  it  what  it  grasps  at,  and  it 
will  scream,  bite,  and  kick  with  a  frantic  energy :  give  it  the 
object  which  it  is  striving,  for,  and  it  will  smash  it  if  it  can :  it 
18  a  destructive  little  machine  which,  being  out  of  order,  lays 
hold  of  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  unsuitable,  and  subjects 
both  alike  to  its  desperate  action.    Haslam  reports  a  case  of 
this  kind  in  a  girl,  aged  three  and  a  quarter  years,  who  had 
become  mad  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  after  inoculation  for 
small-pox.    Her  mother's  brother  was,  however,  an  idiot,  though 
her  parents  were  sane  and  undiseased.    This  creature  struggled 
to  get  hold  of  everything  which  she  saw,  and  cried,  bit,  and 
kicked  if  she  was  disappointed.  Her  appetite  was  voracious,  and 
she  would  devour  any  sort  of  food  without  discrimination ;  she 
would  rake  out  the  fire  with  her  fingers,  and  seemed  to  forget 
tliat  she  had  been  burnt ;  she  passed  her  urine  and  fseces  any- 
where.  She  could  not  be  taught  an}rthing,  and  never  improved.* 
Hie  most  striking  manifestation  of  the  destructive  impulse 
which  sometimes  reaches  such  an  extreme  degree  in  the  madness 
of  childhood  is  afforded  by  the  instance  of  homicidal  impulse. 
''  A  girl,  aged  five  years,  conceived  a  violent  dislike  to  her  step- 
mother, who  had  always  treated  her  kindly,  and  to  her  little 
brother,  both  of  whom  she  repeatedly  attempted  to  kilL''t 
I  Icre  there  was  a  sort  of  conscious  design  apiiarent  in  the  act ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  further  back  in  mental  development 
we  go,  the  less  of  conscious  design  will  there  be  in  the  morbid 
manifestation  of  the  inborn  impulse.     Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
hninicidal  impulse  in  a  young  child,  the  consciousness  of  the 
end  or  aim  of  the  act  must  at  be<t  be  of  a  veiy  vague  and 
inii'*  rfect  kind :  it  is  driven,  by  an  impulse  of  wluch  it  can  give 
no  account,  to  a  destructive  act,  the  real  nature  of  which  it 
dues  not  appreciate ;  a  natural  instinct  being  exaggerated  and 
per\«.*rted  by  disorder  of  the  nerve-centre.    The  character  of 
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the  morbid  manifestation  is  often  determined  by  accidents  of 
external  circumstances ;  the  child  is  driven  by  an  automatic 
impulse  to  kill  its  stepmother  as  it  would  strive  to  kill  a  canary 
bird  or  to  destroy  crockery  ware^  the  impulse  being  as  much 
its  master  as  the  convulsion  of  its  limb  is  in  chorea.  Many 
cases,  again,  are  on  record  of  older  children  who  have  displayed 
a  hideous  and  uncontrollable  propensity  to  acts  of  cruelty  and 
destruction,  practised  on  such  creatures  as  were  not  too  powerful 
to  be  their  victims. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  forms  which  the  morbid  manifes- 
tations of  perverted  instinct  may  take,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  young  child  very  much  resembles  a  monkey  in  its  conduct, 
as  it  does  in  its  wizened  and  old-fashioned  face.  It  may  dis- 
play a  wonderful  talent  for  mimicry,  a  precocious  skill  in  lying 
with  all  the  ease  of  an  instinct,  and  a  positive  faculty  for  thieving 
which  is  quite  natural  to  it.  Of  the  best  thieves  as  of  the  best 
poets  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  they  are  bom,  not  made. 
Though  we  are  apt  to  look  on  such  precocious  viciousness  as 
singular  and  inexplicable,  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  under 
conditions  of  disease  it  is  just  as  natural  in  the  child  as  it  is  iu 
the  monkey  under  conditions  of  normal  development 

Tims  much  concerning  those  phenomena  of  insanity  in  chil- 
dren that  spring  from  tlic  pen-ersion  of  the  self-conservative 
impulse  Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  conceniing  the  perver- 
sion of  the  instinct  of  propagation.  It  is  necessary  first  to  guard 
against  a  possible  objection  that  tliis  instinct  is  not  manifest  till 
puberty,  by  the  distinct  assertion  that  there  are  fi-cquent  mani- 
festations of  its  existence  throughout  early  life,  both  in  animals 
and  in  children,  without  there  being  any  consciousness  of  the 
aim  or  design  of  the  blind  impulse.  AVhosoevcr  avers  other- 
wise must  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  gambols  of 
young  animals,  and  must  be  strangely  or  h^-pocritically  oblivious 
of  the  events  of  his  own  early  life.  It  is  at  puberty  that  the 
instinct  makes  its  appearance  in  the  consciousness  of  man,  and 
thereupon  generates  knowledge  of  its  aim,  and  craves  means 
of  gratification ;  in  like  manner  as,  in  the  course  of  development 
through  the  ages,  the  blind  procreative  instinct  which  is  im- 
manent in  animal  nature  finally  undergoes  a  marvellous  evolution 
within  human  consciousnesH. 
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As  we  have  exhibitions  of  this  blind  impulse  in  the  healthy 
child,  it  is  quite  natural  to  look  for  exaggerated  and  perverted 
manifestations  of  it  in  the  insane  child.  These  we  do  not  fail  to 
meet  with  :  while  the  enthusiastic  idealist  is  greatly  shocked  by 
disgusting  exhibitions  of  unnatural  precocity  in  children  of  three 
or  four  years  of  age,  and  exclaims  against  them  as  if  they  were 
unaccountable  and  monstrous,  they  are  not  without  interest  to 
the  scientific  observer,  who  sees  in  them  valuable  instances  on 
which  to  base  his  generalizations  concerning  man,  not  as  an  ideal 
but  as  a  real  being.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1743 
is  the  account  of  a  boy,  aged  only  two  years  and  eleven  months, 
who  displayed  a  remarkable  sexual  precocity.  Esquirol  quotes 
the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  three  years,  who  was  constantly  putting 
lierself  into  the  most  indecent  attitudes,  and  used  to  practise  the 
most  lascivious  movements  against  any  piece  of  furniture.  At 
first  the  parents  thouglit  nothing  particular  of  it,  but  finding  the 
practice  continued,  and  of  unmistakeable  significance,  they  tried 
every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  but  without  avail  In 
church  or  anywhere  at  the  sight  of  an  agreeable  object  there 
was  tht;  same  al)andoment,  ending  in  a  general  spasm.  The 
child  c(»nfcssed  to  a  positive  pleasure  fit>m  the  acts,  continued 
them  as  slie  grew  up,  and,  though  ultimately  married,  was  a 
regular  nymphomaniac  The  greatest  salacity  was  always  mani- 
fested from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  spring.*  Other  similar 
exam]  lies  of  this  sort  of  instinctive  insanity  might  easily  be 
adducdl.  Tlic  afllicted  child  has  no  true  consciousness  of  the 
import  of  its  precocious  acts ;  certain  attitudes  and  movements 
are  the  natural  gesture-language  of  certain  internal  states ;  and 
it  is  little  more  than  an  organic  machine  automatically  inqtelled 
by  disiinlered  uer%-e-centreSb 

(fc)  Moral  iHsfinitj/. — This  variety  of  affective  insanity  might 
bo  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  of  all  degrees  of  severity, 
Tangin.'  from  what  might,  not  without  reason,  be  descrilxni  as 
vidou-ness  to  thoso  extremer  manifestations  which  pass  far 
beyon<l  the  Iwunds  of  what  any  one  Wi»uld  call  wickedness.  In 
the  spi  ing  of  1827,  Dr.  rrichard  was  a-ked  to  sec  the  daughter 
of  a  f  triiier,  in  some  memliers  of  wha<sr  family  insanity  existed. 
She  v.ts  a  little  girl,  ag«d  seven,  and  nnos  described  as  having 
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been  quick  at  apprehension,  liyelj,  affectionate,  and  intelligent. 
A  great  change,  however,  took  place  in  her  conduct:  ehe  became 
rude,  vulgar,  abrupt,  and  perfectly  unmanageable ;  doing  no 
work,  running  about  the  fields,  and,  if  rebuked,  very  abusive  and 
extremely  passionate.  Her  appetite  was  perverted  so  that  she 
preferred  raw  vegetables  to  her  proper  food;  and  she  would 
sleep  on  the  cold  and  wet  ground  rather  than  upon  her  bed. 
Her  parents  had  no  control  over  her,  and  she  was  persistently 
cruel  to  her  sisters,  pinching  them  when  she  could  do  so  without 
being  observed.  She  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  persons  and 
things,  and  recollected  all  that  she  had  learned.  Her  eyes 
glistened  brilliantly ;  the  conjunctiva  was  reddened ;  her  head 
was  hot,  her  extremities  were  cold,  and  her  bowels  disordered ; 
there  was  a  disagreable  odour  of  the  body.  Dr.  Prichard  took 
her  into  his  own  house,  as  she  was  getting  worse  at  homa 
"  At  this  time  she  had  taken  to  eat  her  own  faaoes^  and  to  drink 
her  urine,  and  she  would  swear  like  a  fishwoman  and  destroy 
everything  within  her  reach;  yet  she  was  fully  conscious  of 
everything  she  did,  and  generally  appeai'ed  to  know  well  that 
she  had  done  wrong."  After  doing  something  wrong  she  would 
exclaim,  "  Well,  Mi-a  H,,  I  have  done  it  I  know  you  will  be 
Ai^Sry  I  ^^^  I  cdJOiX,  help  it,  and  I  could  not  let  it  alone  until 
I  had."  Among  her  pleasures  was  tliat  of  dirtying  herself  as 
frequently  as  she  had  clean  clothes ;  indeed, "  she  would  rarely 
pass  her  excrements  into  the  proper  place,  but  reser\'ed  tlieni 
for  the  carpet  of  the  sitting-room,  or  for  her  own  clean  clothes." 
**  At  other  times  she  was  so  fietr  conscious  of  her  situation  as  to 
cry  bitterly,  and  express  her  fears  that  she  would  become  like 
her  aunt,  who  was  a  maniac.  In  addition  to  all  these  indi- 
cations she  had  stolen  everj'thing  which  she  thought  would  be 
cared  for,  and  either  hid  or  destroyed  it ;  and  swore  in  language 
which  it  is  dilllcult  to  imagine  that  such  a  child  could  ever 
have  heard"  There  was  no  fixed  idea  which  influenced  her 
conduct ;  she  n'.ted  "  from  the  impulse  of  her  feelings,  and  these 
were  unnatunil,  and  penerted  by  disease."  After  two  months 
she  recovered.* 
Haslam  relates  the  foUowing  case  of  a  young  gentleman,  aged 

•  On  the  Diffor.  »it  Forms  of  Iiiaauitjr  in  relation  to  Jurisprudence.   Py  J.  (\ 
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ten,  in  whose  ancestors  no  insanity  was  admitted.    When  only 
two  years  old,  he  was  so  mischievous  and  uncontrollable  that  he 
was  sent  from  home ;  and  \mtil  he  was  nine  years  old  he  oon* 
tinned ''  the  creature  of  volition  and  the  terror  of  the  family," 
and  was  indulged  in  every  way:  he  tore  his  clothes,  broke  what- 
ever he  could  break,  and  often  would  not  take  his  food.    Severe 
discipline  was  tried,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  boy  was  ultimately 
sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.    There  was  deficient  sensibility  of  the 
skin.    He  had  a  very  retentive  memory  with  regard  to  matters 
which  he  had  witnessed,  but  was  attracted  only  by  fits  and 
starts^  so  that  he  would  not  learn :  he  was  "  the  hopeless  pupil 
of  many  masters,"  breaking  windows,  crockery,  and  anything  else 
which  he  could  break.    Whene%'er  the  cat  came  near  him  he 
plucked  out  its  whiskers  with  wonderful  skill  and  rapidity,  say- 
iug,  "  I  must  have  her  beard  off,"  and  then  commonly  threw  the 
animal  on  to  the  fire  or  through  the  window.    He  was  quite 
insensible  to  kindness,  and  never  played  with  other  boys.    "  Of 
his  own  disorder  he  was  sometimes  sensible :  he  would  often 
express  a  innsh  to  die,  for  he  said  very  truly, '  God  had  not  made 
him  like  other  children;'  and  when  provoked  he  would  threaten 
to  destroy  himself"    No  improvement  took  place.    A  case  in 
some  r^ards  similar  is  quoted  by  Moreau  from  Senaudin,  under 
whose  care  it  was  : — A  boy,  whose  intelligence  and  behaviour 
were  usually  of  an  ordinaiy  character,  was  subject  every  now  and 
then  to  a  po.sitive  mania  of  acts,  without  any  mental  incoherence.* 
When  these  attacks  came  on  liim  he  was  quite  incorrigible,  and 
in  consequence  of  them  he  had  been  expelled  from  different 
schools^    After  several  unsuccessful  trials  at  discipline,  he  was 
at  last  sent  to  an  asylum.    There  he  answered  quite  intelligently, 
but  wept  and  was  silent  when  spoken  to  about  Us  bad  conduct : 
pressed  uiiou  this  subject^  he  said  tliat  he  could  not  help  it. 
Tlie  interesting  circumstance  was  that  there  was  a  complete  in- 
sensibility of  the  skin  at  the  time  of  the  attacks  of  irresistible 
violence^  an*  I  tliat,  in  his  docilif  and  affectiMuate  intervals,  the 
•ensifaility  of  the  skin  was  natural    The  ^u  of  violence  were 
of  so  extreme  a  character  that,  says  the  reix>iier,  "*  M-e  were  able 
to  satisfy  oui-selves  that  they  might  go  as  far  ;ts  murder." 
These  examples  may  suffice  as  illustraiions  of  a  form  of 
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disease  which  ondoubtedlj  occurs  in  early  life,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  more  readily  acknowledged  when  it  is  met  with  in 
such  young  children  than  when  it  is  met  with  in  the  adult. 
The  extreme  acts  of  precocious  wickedness  seem  so  inconsistent 
with  the  immaturity  of  childhood  that  they  axe  readily  accounted 
unnatural,  and  are  attributed  to  disease.  Howeyer,  to  call  them 
the  result  of  disease  is  not  to  explain  them,  nor  to  cancel  the 
need  of  an  explanation ;  and  to  designate  them  unnatural  is  not 
to  remove  them  from  the  domain  of  natural  law.  Whosoever 
scrupulously  traces  these  acts  as  the  necessary  consequences  of 
certain  coefficient  causes  implied  in  the  vitiated  constitution  of 
the  nerve  element  of  the  child,  and  thus  banishes,  as  he  must 
do,  the  notion  of  witting  and  wilful  vice,  will  be  prepared  to 
recognise  the  possibility  of  like  physical  conditions  in  the  adult 
being  the  agents  in  producing  like  morbid  effects.  Instead  of 
dismissing  a  thing  firom  the  mind  after  labelling  it  as  unnatural 
or  morbid,  witliout  being  at  the  pains  to  attach  any  definite 
meaning  to  such  words,  it  is  most  necessary  to  strive  to  get 
precise  ideas  as  to  its  nature  and  causation,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  a  similar  effect  being  at  some  time  obser\'ed,  there  may  be 
light  thrown  uik)u  the  hidden  causes  and  true  relations,  in  place 
of  vague  or  unfounded  assumption  agreeable  only  to  ignorant 
prejudice. 

There  are  children  of  a  defective  mental  capacity  not  reaching 
the  degree  of  idiocy,  or  even  of  positive  imbecility,  whom  it  is 
veiy  difiicult  to  know  what  to  do  with  sometimes.  They  are  dull, 
heavy,  stupid,  appear  careless,  indifferent,  and  as  if  they  will  not 
tiy  to  learn  anything,  and  display  low  or  vicious  tastes  ;  when 
sent  to  a  respectable  school,  they  are  commonly  after  some  time 
sent  home  again  as  inipracticabla  Their  inability  to  leani  looks 
veiy  much  like  stupidity  and  obstinacy,  when  it  is  really  the 
result  of  disease,  and  marks  a  certain  measure  of  imbecility.  It 
is  sometimes  the  mislortune  of  boys  of  this  sort  to  be  scnt^  after 
failing  at  the  usual  schools,  to  some  one  who  advertises  for 
unruly  pupils,  and  avIio  represents  himself  as  possessed  of  some 
specific  for  managing  and  training  them.  A  few  year.s  since  a 
lioy  of  this  kind  was  said  to  have  been  flogged  to  death  by  his 
master,  who  was  put  ii|>on  his  trial  for  manslaughter,  was  found 
guilty,  and  received  a  ^<'vere  sentence.    Without  doubt  the  poor 
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boy  was  harshly  and  cruelly  used,  but  there  are  medical  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  case  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  public  papers.  Dr.  Wilks  has  expressed  an 
opinion  to  this  effect,  grounding  it  on  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
these  cases  of  half  imbecility  there  is  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  that  death  may  some- 
times take  place  suddenly  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
fluid  beyond  a  certain  amount  In  the  case  referred  to  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  serum  was  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
after  death ;  and  the  medical  man  called  for  the  prosecution 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  treatment 
to  which  the  boy  had  been  subjected,  and  the  probable  cause  of 
death.  In  reality,  the  condition  of  things  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  youth's  stupidity,  and  so  his  death  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  punishment  which  would  not  have  seriously  injure<l 
a  healthy  child.  Although  this  would  not  be  a  justification  of 
the  punishment,  it  would  still  absolve  the  schoolmaster  from 
some  portion  of  his  culpability.  When  we  reflect  on  the  pos- 
sible state  of  things  in  the  brain,  it  will  be  obvious  that  no  gooil, 
but  much  mischief,  will  be  done  by  harsh  measures :  kindness 
and  encouragement,  good  diet  and  regular  habits,  proper  bodily 
exercise  and  the  regular  control  of  some  judicious  person,  will 
Ite  the  best  means  to  employ.  Above  all  things,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  forego  attempts  to  make  such  defectively  organized  boin;:s 
attain  to  a  degree  of  mental  development  which  they  arc  by 
nature  incapable  of;  they  should  be  put  to  some  humble  occu- 
liation  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

Tliei-e  is  another  class  of  boys  who  cause  great  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  their  i»arent8  and  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  them. 
Afllicted  with  a  ]X)sitive  moral  imbecility,  they  arc  inherently 
vicious;  they  arc  instinctive  liars  and  thieves,  stealing  and 
deceiving  ni'ith  a  cunning  and  a  skill  which  could  never  Ik* 
aci^uired;  they  display  no  trace  of  aflection  fortheir  parents,  or  of 
feeling  for  others ;  the  only  care  which  they  evince  is  to  contrive 
the  means  of  indul^nng  their  passions  and  vicious  propensities. 
Intellectually,  tlu  v  are  certainly  defective  also,  for  they  usually 
read  no  better  wIk  n  they  are  aixtetii  years  old  tli.in  a  healthy 
cliiKl  of  six  years  <  •!'  age  would  do;  and  yet  they  an*  very  acute  in 
diM  (Option  and  in  'ji-atifying  the  desires  of  their  vi«  ious  nntuivs. 
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Passionate,  selfish,  cruel,  and  sometimes  violent^  fhey  are  intole- 
rable at  home ;  and  if  they  are  sent  to  school,  they  are  sure  to 
be  expelled.  When  they  belong  to  the  lower  classes,  they  find 
their  way  to  prison  many  times ;  indeed,  they  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  criminal  population  of  the  country :  when  they 
belong  to  the  better  classes,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  seek 
out  some  firm  and  judicious  person  who,  for  suitable  remnneia- 
tion,  will  take  care  of  them,  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  and, 
while  checking  their  vicious  propensities,  will  try  to  discover 
and  foster  any  better  tendencies  wliich  they  may  have  in  them. 
The  resemblance  of  these  beings  in  moral  character  to  the  lowest 
savages,  and  even  to  monkeys,  is  not  without  interest 

What  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
regard  to  all  cases  of  affective  insanity,  and  especially  of  that 
variety  which  we  have  described  as  moral  insanity,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  hereditary  taint  As  the  nature  of  man  has  been  slowly 
developed  into  that  which  it  now  is  by  a  progressive  fashioning 
through  generations,  so  by  a  retrograde  descent  may  it  pass  back- 
wards to  a  lower  stage :  the  degeneration  which  the  individual 
who  becomes  insane  without  having  had  any  predisposition  to 
insanity  represents,  may  observably  become  the  iuherent  defect 
or  taint  of  the  nervous  clement  of  his  progeny,  so  that  the 
acquired  or,  as  it  were,  accidental  irregularity  of  the  parent 
determines  a  natural  predisiM)sitiou  to  irregular,  perverse,  and 
discordant  acts  in  the  ofi'spring.  The  progress  of  organic  develop- 
ment through  the  ages  is  a  progressive  internal  specialization  in 
relation  to  external  nature ;  the  human  organism,  as  the  highest 
Clonic  development,  has  the  most  special  and  complex  relations 
with  the  external ;  and  the  highest  mental  development,  as  the 
supreme  development  of  the  Imman  organism,  represents  the 
completest  expression  of  the  most  special  and  complex  harmony 
between  man  and  nature.  Now  this  harmony  will  plainly  be 
destroyed,  and  a  discord  produced  instead,  by  that  inherent 
defect  of  nerve  element  which  an  hereditary  taint  implies  ;  for 
it  implies,  as  we  have  setii,  a  predisposition  to  discordant  action. 
Accordingly,  there  is  witnessed  in  the  infant^  long  before  any 
responsibility  attaches  to  its  acts,  either  a  congenital  inal'ility 
to  respond  to  external  impressions,  whereby  idiocy  of  greater 
or  less  degree  is  the  cons}«.M|uence,  or  a  degenerate  state  of  nerve 
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dement^  wLeieby  the  natural  assimilatioii  of  impreBsions  and 
the  fitting  reaction  to  them  are  seriously  interfered  with.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  a  positive  defect  in  the  composition  or 
constitution  of  nervous  element;  its  d^eneration  means  the 
loss  of  its  kind  and  the  existence  of  an  inferior  kind;  accord- 
ingly its  fundamental  self-conservative  impidse^  as  living  matter 
of  specific  quality,  is  abolished.  The  strange  perversions  of  the 
cliild's  appetites  and  instinctive  strivings  plainly  reveal  this ; 
for,  instead  of  displaying  an  aversion  from  what  is  injurious 
and  rejecting  it,  the  young  creature  positively  seizes  with  eager 
appetite  what  is  most  baneful  In  all  the  d^^reea  and  kinds  of 
healthy  life  we  witness  in  operation  the  attractum  of  what  is 
suitable  to  growth  and  development  and  the  rqmlsian  of  what  is 
uusuitable :  in  the  lowest  foims  of  life  we  describe  them  simply 
as  attraction  and  repulsion,  or  assimilation  and  rejection ;  as  we 
rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  life  the  attraction  becomes  appetite 
and  the  repulsion  becomes  aversion;  higher  still  the  attraction 
is  desire  or  love^  the  repulsion  is  dislike  or  kate^  although  if  there 
is  any  character  of  uncertainty  about  the  event,  hcpe  and  fear 
are  used  to  expre."^  the  opposite  strivings;  and  the  last  and 
highest  development  of  these  fundamental  impulses  is  vnllingneu 
aud  nmcUlingness,  But  in  the  child  bom  with  a  strong  predis- 
(losition  to  insanity  there  is  a  want  of  this  pre-established  Iiar- 
mony  between  the  individual  constitution  and  external  nature : 
the  morbid  creature  devours  with  ea<:er  appetite  the  greatest 
trash,  and  rakes  out  the  fire  with  its  fingera ;  it  desires  passion- 
ately and  frantically  struggles  for  what  is  detrimental  to  it^  and 
reject.s  or  destroys  what  is  suitable  and  should,  were  it  rightly 
constituted,  be  agreeable;  it  loves  notliing  but  destructive  and 
vicious  acts,  which  are  the  expressions  of  an  advanced  degrada- 
tion, nud  bates  that  which  would  further  its  development,  and 
is  necessary  to  its  existence  as  a  social  being.  By  reason  of 
its  physical  constitution  it  is  a  fundamental  discord  in  nature; 
and  all  its  perverse  i«  actions  are  the  utterances  of  a  ;;radaally 
proceeding  course  of  tleterioration  whereby  it  ultiniatcly  goes  to 
destruction :  it  cannot  assimilate  nature,  and  nature  will  therefore, 
sooner  or  later,  assimilate  it  Meanwhile,  as  a  diaeasi  il  element 
in  the  social  oiganiMn,  it  must  be  isolated  or  vamoxed  for  the 
gvmd  or  the  oiganiBni 
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As  the  mad  acts  of  the  insane  infant  or  child  mark  a  de- 
generate state  of  nerve  element,  so  the  degenerate  creature 
itself  represents  a  d^enerate  variety  or  morbid  kirvi  of  human 
being.  However  low  a  human  being  may  fall  or  be  brought^ 
he  never  reverts  to  the  tjrpe  of  any  animal ;  the  fallen  majesty 
of  mankind  being  manifest  even  in  the  worst  wrecks.  Cer- 
tainly there  may  sometimes  be. a  general  resemblance  to  one 
of  the  lower  animals,  but  the  resemblance  is  never  anytliiug 
more  than  a  general  and  superficial  one ;  all  the  special  differ- 
ences in  mental  manifestations  are  still  more  or  less  apparent, 
just  as  all  the  special  differences  in  anatomical  structure  still 
remain.  The  idiot,  with  haiiy  back,  may  go  on  his  knees  and 
''  bah  "  like  a  sheep,  as  did  one  of  which  Pinel  teUs ;  but  as  he 
does  not  get  the  wool  and  conformation  of  the  sheep,  so  he 
does  not  get  its  psychical  characters:  he  is  not  adapted 
for  the  relations  of  the  sheep,  and,  if  placed  in  them,  would 
surely  perish,  and  he  does  exhibit  unconscious  traces  of  adapta- 
tion to  his  relations  as  a  human  being  which  the  best  developed 
animal  never  would.  So  also  with  r^ard  to  man's  next  of  kin, 
the  monkeys :  no  possible  arrest  of  development,  no  degradation 
of  human  nature  through  generations,  will  bring  him  to  the 
special  type  of  the  monkey :  a  degenerate  kind  of  human  being 
may  be  produced,  but  it  is  a  mjorlid  kind,  wanting  the  instincts 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  unconscious  upward  aspirations  of 
their  nature,  as  well  as  the  reason  of  man  and  his  conscious 
aspirations*  It  is  a  veiy  rare  thing,  for  example,  to  meet  among 
idiots  with  that  instinctive  discrimination  of  poisonous  matters 
which  beasts  have;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  common  to 
meet  among  them  with  that  perverted  craving  for  improper  or 
injurious  food,  which  is  in  reality  the  unconscious  di8})lay  of 
nature's  effort  to  extinguish  a  morbid  variety,  and  which,  but 
for  charitable  interference  and  fostering  care,  would  soon  accom- 
plish its  aim. 

Man  exists  in  an  intimat(>  correlation  \ri^\  nature  at  its 
present  stage  of  development — ^is,  as  it  were,  the  outgrowth  «'it 
this  stage  of  its  evolution,  and  therefore  flourishes  well  under 
the  existing  conditions :  the  monkey,  on  the  ot1)er  hand,  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  complexity  of  surrounding  nature,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  extinct,  the  stronger  species  surely  supersedin 
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it  If  it  were  desired  to  bring  man  to  the  monkey  level,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  latest  mighty  changes  in  nature  should  be 
undone,  and  that  condition  of  things  restored  which  prevailed 
ages  before  man  appeared,  and  of  which  the  monkey  was  the 
natural  outgrowth.  While,  then,  the  monkey  tj'pe,  and  every 
other  pure  animal  type,  represent  stages  in  the  upward  develop* 
ment  of  nature,  the  Oicroid  degenerations  of  mankind  are  patho- 
logical specimens,  which,  not  being  serviceable  for  development, 
are  cast  off  by  the  stream  of  progress,  and  are  on  their  way  to 
destruction  for  re-issue  by  nature  under  better  foruL  Let  them 
not  i)ass  by  in  their  decay,  however,  without  their  uses,  that  we, 
profiting  by  the  experiments  Avhich  their  failures  afford,  may 
form  for  ourselves  true  generalizations  suited  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  life,  and  therein  to  the  promotion  of  nature's  develop- 
ment By  such  examples,  nature  teaches  how  best  to  promote 
the  progress  of  humanization. 

Do  not  the  foregoing  considerations  render  it  sufficiently 
intelligible  how  it  is  that  we  sometimes  witness  such  a  precocity 
of  seeming  vice  in  the  insane  infant  or  child?  Innate  in  its 
human  constitution  is  the  potentiality  of  a  certain  develop- 
ment, the  latent  i)ower  of  an  actual  evolution  which  no  monkey 
ever  has;  in  it  is  contained  as  by  involution,  or  implicitly 
comprehended,  the  influence  of  all  mankind  that  has  gone 
Wfore.  ^^llen,  therefore,  such  a  being  is  insane,  there  is  not 
oidy  an  imlividual  creaturo,  but  there  is  human  nature,  in  i^cr* 
verse  action,  in  retrograde  metamorphosis :  there  are  actualized 
in  a  morbid  disiilay  cei-tun  itotentialitics  of  humanity,  and 
acconlingly  there  are  presented  exhibitions  of  degenerate  human 
action,  which,  so  far  as  regards  the  indivi<Iual  infant,  seem  to 
mark  prematurity  of  vice.  Humanity  is  c**ntained  in  tlio  indi- 
vidual; and  in  these  strange  morbid  displays  we  have  an 
example  of  hunuinity  undergoing  retmgradc  resolution.  What- 
ever act  of  vice,  folly,  crinii*,  or  miuhiess  one  man  has  peq»etiated, 
there  is  in  evei}'  man  the  |K>tentiality  of  perpetrating;  if  it  were 
not  so,  why  repeat  the  de*  alogoet  In  the  sense  of  anything  in 
nature  being  self-determined  auti  self-sufficing,  there  is  no  indi- 
viduality :  OB  in  one  woni  are  summed  up  ages  of  human  *  ulti- 
vation,  so  in  one  mortal  are  summed  up  generations  <rf  human 
existence.    Both  in  his  knowledge  and  in  his  nature  each  t»ue  is 
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the inheritor  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  past — ^the  heir  of  all  the 
ages.  Take  the  word  which  represents  the  subtile  and,  as  it  were, 
petrified  thought  of  a  high  mental  culture,  and  trace  back  with 
analjrtical  industry  its  genesis, — resolve  it  into  its  elementary  pro- 
duction,— ^what  a  succession  of  human  experiences  is  unfolded ! 
What  a  gradual  process  of  growth,  rising  in  speciality  and  com- 
plexity up  to  that  organic  evolution  which  the  word  now  marks, 
is  displayed  !  Take,  in  like  manner,  the  individual  being,  and 
trace  back  through  the  long  records  of  ages  the  antecedent  steps 
of  his  genesis,  or  observe  rather  the  resolution  of  his  essential 
human  nature  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  degenerate  acts  of  the 
insane  child — in  this  experiment  thus  obtruded  on  the  attention 
by  nature — ^and  there  will  then  be  no  cause  for  surprise  at  phe- 
nomena which  the  young  creature  could  never  have  individually 
acquired,  and  which,  so  far  as  its  conscious  life  is  concerned, 
appear  strangely  precocious  and  inexplicable.  There  is  the 
rapid  undoing  of  what  has  been  slowly  done  through  the  ages, 
the  insular  morbid  manifestation  of  faculties  which  have  been 
tediously  acquired,  the  formless  ruin  of  carefully  fashioned  form. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the  phenomena  of  the  insanity 
of  early  life,  examined  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  confirm  in  the 
fullest  and  most  exact  manner  the  general  physiological  and 
pathological  principles  which  throughout  this  work  it  has  been 
the  aim  to  establish,  enforce,  and  illustrate. 


CHAPTER  III. 


VARIETIES  OF  IXSAMTT. 


THERE  are  certain  mild  forms  of  Insanity,  or  rather  certain 
eccentricities  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct,  which  scarcely 
reach  the  degree  of  positive  insanity,  yet  not  imfrequently  cause 
great  difficulty  when  the  question  of  l^al  or  moral  responsibility 
is  concerned.  Many  people  who  cannot  be  called  insane, 
notably  have  what  may  be  called  the  insane  temperament, — in 
other  words,  a  defective  or  unstable  condition  of  nerve  element, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  disposition  to  sudden,  singular, 
and  impulsive  caprices  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct  This 
condition,  in  the  causation  of  wluch  hereditary  taint  is  commonly 
detectable,  may  be  described  as  the  Diaihms  spasmodica,  or  the 
KturoBis  tpasmodica, 

1.  The  Insane  Tempcranuni^  cr  Kiurasis  tpasinodica, — It  is 
characterised  by  singularities  or  eccentricities  of  thought,  feeU 
ing,  and  action.  It  cannot  truly  be  said  of  any  one  so  consti- 
tuted tliat  he  is  mad,  but  he  is  certainly  strange,  or  "  qui*er,"  or, 
as  it  is  said,  "  not  quito  right**  Wliat  he  docs  he  mu>t  often 
do  in  a  different  way  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  he 
thinks  about  anjlhing,  Iic  is  apt  to  think  about  it  under  .>trango 
and  novel  relations,  which  would  not  have  occurred  to  an  ordi* 
nary  j'orson;  his  feeling  of  an  event  is  unlike  tliat  M'hich  other 
people  have  of  it  He  is  sometimes  inipi  ossionablo  to  subtile  and 
usually  unrecognised  influences;  and  now  and  then  he  docs 
whiniMcal  and  apparently  quite  parpo>eIe8a  acts.  Iliere  is  in 
the  c<  •!istitution  an  innate  tendency  to  act  independently  as  an 
dement  in  the  social  system,  and  there  is  a  personal  grotitication 
in  the  indulgence  of  such  disposition,  v  liich  to  lookers-on  seems 
to  ma:  k  great  seltfeelin;;  and  vanity.    Such  an  one,  therefore,  is 
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deemed,  by  the  automatic  beings  who  perfonn  their  duties  in  tlie 
social  system  with  equable  legularityy  as  odd,  queer,  strange,  or 
not  quite  right.  He  is  certainly  not  unlikely  to  break  down 
some  time  or  other  into  actual  insanity. 

This  peculiarity  of  temperament^  which  undoubtedly  predis- 
poses to  insanity,  does  nevertheless  in  some  instances  border 
very  closely  upon  genius ;  it  is  the  condition  of  the  talent  or  wit 
which  is  allied  to  madness,  only  divided  from  it  by  thin  par- 
titions. The  novel  mode  of  looking  at  things  may  be  an  actual 
advance  upon  the  accepted  system  of  thought;  the  individual 
may  be  in  a  minority  of  one,  not  because  he  sees  less  than,  or 
not  so  well  as^  aU  the  world,  but  because  he  happens  to  see 
deex>er,  or  to  be  favoured  with  a  flash  of  intuitive  insight.  He 
may  differ  from  all  the  world,  not  because  he  is  wrong,  and  all 
the  world  is  right,  but  because  he  is  right,  and  all  the  world 
is  wrong.  Of  necessity  every  new  truth  is  at  first  in  a  mino- 
rity of  one;  it  is  a  rebellion  against  the  existing  system  of 
belief;  accordingly  the  existing  system,  ever  thinking  itself  a 
finality,  strives  with  all  the  weight  of  its  established  deni- 
zation to  crush  it  out.  But  by  the  nature  of  things  that  must 
happen,  whether  the  novelty  be  a  truth  or  an  eiTor.  After 
all,  it  is  only  through  the  appearance  of  rebels  in  the  social 
system  that  progress  is  effected ;  and  precisely  because  indivi- 
duality is  a  reproach,  and  sneered  at  as  an  eccentricity,  is  it  well 
for  the  world,  as  Air.  J.  S.  Mill  has  pointed  out,  that  indivi- 
duality or  eccentricity  should  exist*  It  may  be  advisable  to  set 
this  matter  forth  at  greater  length,  to  the  end  that  we  may,  if 
lK)ssible,  get  a  just  conception  of  the  real  relation  of  certain 
sorts  of  talent  to  insanity. 

The  genius  is  always  recognised  to  be  in  the  van  of  his  age ; 
in  that  wherein  he  is  in  advance,  he  necessarily  differs  from  his 
nge,  and  is  often  enough  therefore  pronounced  mistaken,  unprac- 
tical or  mad :  in  that  wherein  he  agrees  with  his  age,  he  is  neces- 
sarily not  orignial ;  and  so  appears  the  truth  of  an  obser\'ation  of 
Goethe,  that  genius  is  in  connexion  with  its  century  only  by  its 
defects — ^that  i\\  which  there  is  not  genius.  Certainly  the  ori- 
ginality of  a  man  of  true  genius  will  grow  out  of  the  existing 
system,  may  be  traced  as  a  genetic  evolution  of  it;  he  is  there- 
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fore  in  radical  oonnexion  with  his  century;  but  the  more 
advanced  his  development,  the  more  ho  will  outshoot  and 
differ  from  his  aga  Accordingly,  many  a  man  of  genius — ^who 
Ims  appeared  before  his  time,  or,  in  other  words,  before  the 
social  oiganism  has  reached  that  stage  of  evolution  repre- 
sented by  him — ^has  been  forgotten,  having  most  likely  been 
thought  more  or  less  mad  in  his  lifetime ;  and  the  person  who 
usiuilly  gets  most  reputation,  and  w]iose  name  is  made  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  development^  is  he  who  systematizes  and  definitely 
sets  forth — that  is,  brings  into  illuminated  consciousness — ^the 
method  which  mankind  has  for  some  time  been  instinctively  or 
unconsciously  pursuing.  A  Bacon  and  a  Comte,  being  in  reality 
not  much  in  advance  of  their  centuries,  but  having  eyes  to 
discern  the  tendencies  of  development,  and  a  capacity  of  co- 
ordinating knowledge,  are  those  who  get  the  most  honour. 
But  even  these  men  are  not  honoured  so  much  by  their  own  age 
as  by  a  posterity  wliich  has  developed  up  to  their  level  We 
never  know  how  high  the  mountain  is  until  we  get  some  distance 
from  it 

An  inherent  disposition  of  ner\*ouB  constitution,  rendering  a 
man  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  impelling 
him  to  novel  strivings,  is  really  an  essential  condition  of  ori- 
ginality:  to  suffer  git»itly  and  to  react  with  corresponding  force, 
is  a  means  of  dragging  the  world  fon%'ard  at  the  cost  of  individual 
comfort  Consider,  liowever,  what  an  amount  of  innate  power 
a  man  must  have  in  order  to  do  that,  without  himsi*lf  sinking 
under  the  hnge  weight  of  opposition!  Many  earnest  and  in- 
tense reformers,  who^e  vital  cneigics  ha>'e  lieen  absorlied  in  the 
promulgation  of  a  truth,  which  was  pirhaps  an  important  one, 
have  notoriously  broken  do^n  in  face  of  the  crushing  force  of 
the  or,:auized  oppositinn.  They  have  been  so  abandoned  to  their 
idea,  so  carried  away  by  it,  so  blind  to  the  force  of  tlir  circum- 
stances with  which  tlity  have  had  to  contend,  so  one- sided  and 
fanatical,  as  to  be  almost  as  inconsiderate  of  the  manifold  rela- 
tions of  their  sairounilings  as  actual  madmen  are;  at xordiugly 
they  liave  often  been  <  ailed,  and  sometimes  perhaps  vi-re,  mad. 
Certainly  their  faOun^  prove  tliat  they  had  not  sufficieiu  insight, 
paticncf,  and  capacity  lor  the  task  which  they  had  un>!«*rtaken : 
tliat  tliey  did  not  8U('<  ^^ed,  was  because  they  did  not  <i«  serve  to 
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succeed.  Whatever  the  will,  there  wa8  not  in  their  nature  the 
capacity  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  themselves  and 
external  conditions.  They  could  not  mould  circumstances  agree- 
ably to  their  wishes ;  they  could  not  accommodate  themselves 
to  circumstances ;  they  were  inevitably,  therefore,  the  victims. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  where  hereditary  taint  exists  in  a 
family,  one  member  may  sometimes  exhibit  considerable  genius, 
while  another  is  insane  or  epileptic ;  but  tlie  fact  proves  no  more 
than  that  in  both  there  has  been  a  great  natural  sensibility  of 
nervous   constitution  which,  under  different  outward  circum- 
stances, or  internal  conditions,  has  issued  differently  in  the  two 
cases.     Now  we  may  properly  look  at  the  functional  manifesta- 
tions of  unstable  nerve  element  from  two  different  aspects — first, 
as  regards  the  reception  of  impressions ;  and,  secondly,  as  re- 
gards the  reaction  outwards.     In  the  fii*st  case,  for  example,  we 
may  have  one  who  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  events  of  a  calm  life, 
but  who,  possessing  no  reserve  power,  is  unequal  to  the  strain  of 
a  calm  self-renunciation,  and  breaks  down  under  the  stress  of 
adverse  events.    And  yet  his  extreme  nervous  susceptibility  may 
render  him  capable  of  slighter  shades  and  more  subtile  delicacies 
of  feeling  and  thought  than  a  more  vigorously  constituted  being 
is.    The  defect,  then,  is  in  some  respects  an  advantage,  although 
a  rather  perilous  one,  for  it  may  appiviach  the  edge  of  madness : 
such  men  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  De  Quincey  illustrate  this 
great  subtlety  of  sensibility  amounting  almost  to  disease,  and  so 
far  give  some  colour  to  the  extravagant  assertion  of  a  Fi-euch 
author  (^f oreau  de  Tours),  that  a  morbid  state  of  nerve  element 
is  the  condition  of  genius.    It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
however,  that  any  one  so  constituted  is  nowise  an  example 
of  the  highest  genius ;  fur  he  lacks,  by  reason  of  his  gi*eat 
sensibility,  the  power  of  calm,  steady,  and  complete  mental 
assimilation,  and  must  fall  short  of  the  highest  intellectual 
development    Feeling  events  with  a  too  great  acuteness,  he  is 
incapacitated  from  the  c:ilm  discrunination  of  the  unlike  in 
them,  and  the  steady  assimilation  of  the  like,  by  w*hicli  the 
integration  of  the  highest  mental  faculties  is  accomplishcvl — by 
which,  in  fact^  the  truly  creative  imagination  of  the  greatest  poet 
and  the  powerful  and  idmo>t  intuitive  ratiocination  of  the  greatest 
philosopher  are  fashioned.     His  insight  may  be  marvellously 
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subtile  in  certain  cases,  but  he  is  not  sound  and  comprehensive. 
Although  it  might  be  said,  then,  by  one  not  caring  to  be  exact, 
that  the  genius  of  an  acutely  sensitive  and  subjective  poet  denoted 
a  morbid  condition  of  nen-e  element,  yet  no  one,  after  a  moment's 
calm  reflection,  would  venture  to  speak  of  the  genius  of  such  as 
Shakspeare,  Goethe,  and  Humboldt,  as  arising  out  of  a  morbid 
condition.*    Tlie  impulse  which  instigates  these  men  to  their 
superior  striving,  is  not  so  much  one  of  dissatisfaction  as  one  of 
non-satisfaction — a  craving,  in  fact,  for  appropriation;  the  in« 
temal  potentialities  display  their  endeavour  towards  realization 
tlirough  the  concurrence  of  suitable  external  impressions  by  a 
feeling  of  want,  a  craving,  or  an  unsatisfied  instinct — not  other- 
wise than  as  the  lower  organic  elements  manifest  their  sense  of 
hunger,  or  as  the  sexual  instinct  reveals  its  want  at  puberty. 
The  difference  between  the  desires  which  are  the  motives  to 
action  of  the  highly-endowed,  well-balanced  nature  of  the  genius, 
and  tlie  desires  which  instigate  the  eccentric  and  violent  acts  of 
the  incipient  madman,  is  indeed  very  much  like  the  difference  be- 
tween the  natural  feeling  of  liuuger  in  the  healthy  organism,  and 
the  per\xrtc<l  appetite  for  gaibage  and  dirt  wliich  the  liyslerical 
person  occasionally  displays.     In  the  former  case  the  aspiration 
is  sound,  and  directed  towards  perfecting  a  harmony  between  the 
individual  and  nature;  in  the  lattiT,  it  is  unsound,  and  tends  to 
the  pro4tucti<»n  of  an  irreconcilable  discord.     The  giKxl  civiliza- 
tion luirdly  neeils  a  long  training ;  it  will  make  the  means  of  its 
own  best  training  by  the  op«*r.ition  of  its  excellent  aftinities;  and 
it  will  thus,  directly  or  circuitously,  attain  to  its  complete  deve- 
lo|inunt.    The  Imd  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be 
saved  by  training;  if  left  without  a  continued  watchful  control^ 
its  natural  atVinities  will  suivly  drag  it  downwards  to  destruction. 
A  no  loss  important  diirctxaice  between  the  highly-endowe«l 
Der\*e  element  of  the  genius  and  the  morbid  nerve  element  of 
the  hereditar}'  madman  will  !«  a))parcnt  when  we  look  to  the 

*  "  5*>  f«r  froni  iha  pnnititm  hoi  i^f  true,  that  great  wit  (or  getdiii,  In  •  ir 
motlffii  var  of  si^'aking)  hju  •  Beo<— ir^'aUuiice  with  in«inity,  the  greatatt  n  ts 
on  Iba  contrary,  will  arcr  ba  foiu«l  t>  be  the  naiifst  writen.  It  U  impoiaible  ;  r 
th«  miiitl  to  conceive  of  a  nad  Shak  '  ••  are.  Tha  graatoi'sa  of  wit,  bj  whieh  :  !.• 
poetic  taleot  U  h<  r«  chiefljto  La  y.:.  leratooil,  manifeati  itMrlf  in  tba  admira' :«: 
balunce  of  all  the  facnltiefL  lUdn>  --  u  the  tU^roportionuti*  atiminUtf  «r  azct  >« 
of  ukj  I'Ba  of  th«  m.^^Ssatf^  ^  Tm.;  OmuuM,  by  Charlaa  Ijuah, 
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reactive,  instead  of  the  receptive,  side.  The  difference  is  not 
unlike  that  which  there  is  between  a  quiet  aim-working  voli- 
tional act  and  a  spasmodic  movement  The  acts  of  the  genius 
may  be  novel,  transcending  the  routine  of  the  established  system 
of  thought  and  conduct ;  but,  however  original  and  startling 
they  may  appear  to  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  automatic  elements 
in  the  social  organization,  they  contain,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, well-formed  design :  there  are  in  them  an  intuitive 
recognition  of  and  an  intelligent  respondence  to  outward  rela- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  they  are  aim-working  for  the  satisfaction 
of  an  inherent  impulse,  which  operate  none  the  less  wisely 
because  there  may  not  be  a  distinct  consciousness  of  its  nature 
and  aim.  Inspiration  is  the  exact  opposite  in  this  regard  of 
habit  or  ciisiam — ^that  "tyrant  custom"  which  so  completely 
enslaves  the  whole  manner  of  thought  and  action  of  the  majority 
of  men :  in  the  inspiration  of  a  great  thought  or  deed  there  is 
the  sudden  starting  forth  into  consciousness  of  a  new  combina- 
tion of  elements  unconsciously  present  in  the  mind ;  these  having 
been  steadily  fashioned  and  matured  through  previous  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acts  of  the  2>erson  who  lias  the  evil  heri- 
tage of  an  insane  tempemment  are  purposeless,  irregular,  and  aim 
at  the  satisfaction  of  no  beneficial  desire ;  they  tend  to  increase 
that  discord  between  himself  and  nature  of  which  the  purpose^ 
h>ss  acts  are  themselves  evidences,  and  they  must  ultimately  end 
in  his  destruction. 

I  have  thus  lingered  upon  the  relations  which  a  form  of  talent 
besirs  to  insanity,  in  order  to  exhibit,  if  possible,  the  position  of 
each  in  the  social  oif^anization.  lu  both  cases  there  may  be  an 
uncommon  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  things ;  but  in 
one  case  there  is  the  full  recognition  of  the  existing  oi-ganization 
as  the  basis  of  a  higher  development,  a  fusing  (»f  tlie  jmst 
through  a  new  moidd  into  the  future ;  in  the  other,  there  is  a 
Ciipricious  rebellion,  as  the  initiation  of  a  hopeless  discord.  A 
man  of  deep  insight  and  comprehensive  Niew  may  penetrate 
beneath  the  masks  of  things,  and  see  into  the  real  nature  of  many 
or  the  delusions  set  up  by  oommnu  consent  to  be  worshipped, 
but  he  stills  finds  a  real  truth  and  meaning  beneath  the  fleeting 
]iiienomena,  and  he  accepts  with  cciuanimity  the  present,  not  as 
tlie  end,  but  as  menus  to  an  end,  ]M>rceiving  in  it  the  prophecy 
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of  a  completer  future :  he  can  Bubordinate  his  self-hood  to  the 
system,  works  quietly  and  sincerely  in  his  sphere,  and  is  moved 
by  no  passion  springing  from  offended  self-feeling  to  set  the 
world  violently  right  The  man  of  great  self-feeling,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  with  penetrating  insight  recognise  the  incom- 
pleteness, inadequacy,  or  vanity  of  many  existing  phenomena, 
but  he  is  too  apt  to  find  the  whole  ridiculous,  not  having 
sufficient  perception  to  discern  the  degree  of  truth  which  lies  in 
all  these  apparent  shams ;  he  deems  himself  thoroughly  emanci- 
pated when  he  is  actually  the  unconscious  slav^  of  an  extra- 
vagant self-feeling,  by  reason  of  which  he  is  made  angry  with  the 
comedy  of  life,  or  passionately  earnest  to  set  the  world  right 
with  a  onesided  vehemence  :  there  is  the  I'eaction  of  a  great  self- 
love  which  incapacitates  its  possessor,  or  rather  its  victim,  from 
subordinating  liis  personality  to  the  laws  of  the  existing  oigani- 
zation.  Has  not  Goethe,  as  usual,  admirably  put  this  truth  in 
the  words,  "  The  man  of  understanding  finds  almost  everything 
ridiculous ;  the  man  of  reason  hardly  anything  "  ? 

Where  the  heritage  of  the  insane  temperament  exists,  it  will 
of  course  depend  much  on  the  internal  bodily  conditions  and  the 
external  circumstances  of  life  whether  the  mischief  shall  remain 
latent  or  issue  in  positive  insanity.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances it  may  declare  itself  only  in  harmless  eccentricities  and 
singular  caprices ;  but  if  the  indindual  is  placed  under  condi- 
ti«>iis  of  great  excitement,  or  subjected  to  a  severe  mental  strain, 
the  inherent  projiensity  is  apt  to  display  itself  in  some  impulsive 
act  of  violence.  Tlie  great  internal  disturbance  pit)duccil  in 
young  girls  at  the  time  of  pulx'rtyis  well  known  to  lie  an 
occasional  cause  of  strange  niorbitl  feelin:^  and  extraonlinary 
acts ;  and  this  is  csi»«*cially  the  caso  where  the  insant>  tein]>era- 
nu*nt  exists.  In  such  case  also  irn<ailaritics  of  mcnstruatiim, 
always  apt  enough  to  disturb  the  i.imtal  e([nilibriuni,  may  give 
ris<*  to  an  outbreak  of  mania,  or  t*»  cxtn^me  moral  ])er%*ersion 
mi'ie  afflicting  to  tho  patient's  fri(*ii  1^  than  mania,  because  soem- 
inuly  wilful.  The  stress  of  a  }nt.'at  ilisappointment,  or  any  other 
of  the  recognised  c:uisos  of  mental  disease,  will  nurt  with  a 
|Niuorful  e<M>iH*mtin>!  can<e  in  tlie  «  institutional  pre<)i'«ix>sition. 
Oh  this  niatt4*r,  liowi-vcT,  onnugli  I.  ^s  alnady  l¥H»n  siid  wlim 
Ir  .:in{;  of  the  c;ui>.i  :'>n  of  iii>:initx 
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It  remains  only  to  add  here — what  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of — that  a  morbid   hereditary  taint  frequently  impresses   its 
stamp  on  the  individual's  character  and  conformation  in  a  much 
more  decided  manner  than  by  eccentricities  of  conduct  which 
are  compatible  with    considerable    talent    There  is  often  a 
nervous  and  excitable  manner,  a  peculiar  or  awkward  gait,  rest- 
less behaviour,  or  impulsive  and  whimsical  conduct ;  oddities  of 
dress  and  demeanour,  capricious  likes  and  dislikes,  a  lack  of 
power  of  sustained  thought,  and  abrupt  transitions  in  conver- 
sation are  also  frequently  witnessed    ''This  fatal  heritage,'' 
Esquirol  wrote,  ''is  painted  upon  the  physiognomy,  on  the 
external  form,  on  the  ideas,  the  passions,  the  habits,  the  incli- 
nations of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  it."    In  more  extreme 
cases  the  physiognomy  has  not  the  regularity  and  harmony  of 
beauty;   there  is,  j)erhaps,  an  irregular  conformation  of  the 
head;  a  vicious  implantation  of  the  ears,  or  a  deformity  of 
one  or  both  of  them,  is  not  uncommon ;  convulsions  may  occur 
in  early  life,  or  there  are  tics  and  spasmodic  movements  in 
after  life ;  the  walk  is  unceiiain,  vacillating  in  extreme  cases, 
and  there  is  sometimes  a  disproportion  between  the  limbs. 
AiTcst  of  development  of  the  sexual  oigans  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon ;  slight  diseases  readily  take  on  a  fatal  character,  so  little 
is  the  power  of  vital  resistance ;  and  the  mean  duration  of  life 
among  tluise  strongly  markeil  by  this  fatal  heritage  is  less  than 
the  average.     There  are  corresponding  peculiarities  of  disposi- 
tion: Morel,  of  Eouen,  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the 
scientific  investigation  of  tliis  subject,  describes  these  victims 
as  purely  instinctive  beings ;  they  display  instinctively  certain 
remarkable  talents,  as  for  music,  drawing,  calculation,  or  exhiliit 
a  prodigious   memorj'  for  details;  but  they  are  incapable  of 
sustained  thought  and  work — they  cannot  bring  an)*thing  to  a 
steady  i>ei  fection,  "  do  not  know  that  they  know,  do  not  think 
that  they  think;"  and  under  any  great  strain  they  are  almost 
certain  to  l»reak  down  into  desjierate  insaniiy,  or  to  explode  in 
an  act  of  rxtravagant  violence.     It  is  stran«.v  what  a  remarkable 
musical  talent  may  co-exist  with  the  extreme  si  imbecility.   I  have 
lately  seen  a  little  girl,  act.  five,  imbecile  by  birth  by  reason  of 
hereditaiy  «legeneracy,  who  cannot  speak  a  word,  who  scroams 
frightfully,  and  who  is  so  mischievous  and   lestructive  that  she 
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cannot  be  left  alone  for  a  minute ;  yet  she  can  hum  correctly 
many  tunes — ^her  mother  counts  as  many  as  twenty.  As  the 
result  of  his  elaborate  researches,  Morel  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  **  in  the  inferior  varieties  of  degenerate  beings  a  like  physical 
type  is  to  be  obserA-^ed  amongst  all  the  individuals  that  compose 
these  varieties,  and  a  certain  conformity  in  their  intellectual  and 
moral  tendencies.  They  betray  their  origin  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  same  character,  the  same  manners,  the  same  temperament^ 
the  same  instincts.  These  analogies  establish  amongst  degene« 
rate  individuals  under  the  same  causes  the  bond  of  a  patholo« 
gical  relationship.*  Forget  not  that  between  the  extreme  forms 
of  this  degeneracy  and  those  slight  eccentricities  compatible  with 
high  talent  there  arc  to  be  met  with  cases  marking  every  shade 
of  the  long  gradation. 

Closely  allied  to  the  insane  temperament  is  that  which  exists 
in  those  hysterical  women,  mostly  under  thirty  years  of  age,  who 

are  the  favourite  subjects  of  mesmeric  experiments  or  of  reli- 
gious imposture,  and  who  commonly  exhibit  some  peculiarity 
of  nervous  constitution,  such  as  catalepsy,  paralysis,  somnam- 
bidism,  or  sx^asmoiUc  afrectious.     They  have  no  well-formed  will 
of  their  own,  and  they  become  the  easy  victims  of  ideas  forcibly 
presented  to  them  by  othei-s.    Their  simsmodic  temperament, 
unfavourable  to  the  ))roj)cr  co-ordination  of  ideas  and  feelings, 
is  eminently  favourable  to  the  morbid  exaggt*nition  of  some  feci* 
ing  or  idea  and  to  si>asmo(lic  movements.    A  further  conse- 
quence of  this  bad  or^nization  is  manifested  in  some  of  these 
cases  by  a  strangely  per>'ertcd    or    defective    moial  nature. 
Certain  women  exliibit  a  desire  for  imjiostiire  which  approaclus 
a  moral  insanity :  they  will  undergo  cxtniordinary  sufferings 
and  privations,  in  order  to  substantiate  some  outrageous  fraud 
which  thoy  are  practising;  ojienly  refuse  all  food  for  weeks,  in 
order  to  pr*Mluce  the  belief  that  they  live  without  food;  drink 
what  uiine  ;hey  clandestinely  ))qss,  in  order  to  have  it  thought 
tliat  they  U'  ver  make  water;  and  bum  or  blister  their  amas  and 
bodies  with  .^me  corrosive  fluid,  in  order  to  fabricate  a  peculiar 
skin-diaeasi*.    The  religious  ecstatics  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
doubtless  of  this  class  ;  and  the  miraculous  .^'ymaia  which  they 
exhibited  n  t  less  fictitious.    Wlien  the  v.ii^nries  of  hysteria 
aB'cct  the  jt.ind  rather  than  the  body,  as  tl.cy  arc  apt  to  iU 
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where  the  insane  temperament  exists,  they  occasion  the  most 
extraordinary  symptoms. 

Thus  much  concerning  those  peculiarities  of  temperament 
which  do  not  reach  the  degree  of  positive  insanity,  although 
they  strongly  predispose  to  it  I  shall  now  go  on  to  treat  of  the 
different  varieties  of  actual  mental  disease  from  a  symptomato- 
logical  point  of  view.  On  a  general  survey  of  the  symptoms 
of  these  varieties  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  they  fall  into  two 
well-marked  groups :  one  of  these  embracing  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  mode  ot/eding  or  the  affective  life  is  chiefly  or  solely 
perverted — in  which  the  whole  habit  or  manner  of  feeling,  the 
mode  of  affection  of  the  individual  by  events,  is  entirely  changed ; 
the  other,  those  cases  in  which  ideational  or  inteUectual  derange- 
ment predominates.  ]More  closely  scanning  the  character  and 
course  of  the  symptoms,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  affective  disorder 
is  the  fundamental  fact ;  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
precedes  intellectual  disorder ;  that  it  co-exists  with  the  latter 
during  its  course ;  and  that  it  frequently  persists  for  a  time  after 
this  has  disappeared.  Esquirol  rightly  then  declared  "moral 
alienation  to  be  the  proper  characteristic  of  mental  derange- 
ment" "  There  are  madmen,"  he  says,  **  in  whom  it  is  diflicult  to 
find  any  trace  of  hallucination,  but  there  arc  none  in  whom  the 
passions  and  moral  affections  are  not  perverted  and  destroyed. 
I  have  in  this  particular  met  witli  no  exception."  To  insist  upon 
the  existence  of  delusion  as  a  criterion  of  insanity  is  to  ignore 
some  of  the  gravest  and  most  dangerous  forms  of  mental  disease. 
All  ^\Titers  on  insanity,  whatever  their  theories  of  mental  action, 
arc  driven  by  obscnation  of  cases  to  describe  certain  varieties 
of  the  two  great  prbnary  divisions  of  melancholia  and  mania — 
namely,  a  melancholia  simplex,  or  melancholia  without  delusion, 
and  a  mania  sine  delirio.  Tliese  are  truly  very  important 
varieties ;  because  it  ia  in  them,  csjK^cially  in  the  t/ianta  sine 
ildirio,  tliat  dangervnis  impulses  to  homicide,  or  suiciile,  or  otlier 
destructive  acts^  arc  apt  to  arise* 

2.  Affective  Insanity. — Insanity  of  Feeling  and  A rf ion. — ^Tlie 
feelings  mirror  the  real  nature  of  the  individual ;  it  is  from  their 
depths  that  the  itniailses  of  action  spring;  the  function  of  the 
intellect  lieing  to  (^nide  and  control.  Consequently  when  then* 
is  iMTV«Tsi«»n  of  th.   affective  life,  there  will  be  moil»id  feeling 
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and  morbid  action ;  the  patient's  whole  manner  of  feeling,  tlie 
mode  of  his  affection  by  events^  is  unnatural,  and  the  springs  of 
his  action  are  disordered ;  and  the  intellect  is  unable  to  check  or 
control  the  morbid  manifestations,  just  as,  when  there  is  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord,  there  may  be  convulsive  movement,  of 
which  there  is  consciousness,  but  which  the  will  cannot  restrain. 
In  dealing  with  this  kind  of  derangement,  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient, as  in  the  investigation  of  the  insanity  of  early  life,  to 
distinguish  two  varieties — ^impulsive  or  instinctive  insanity,  and 
moral  insanity  proper. 

(a)  Impulsive  Insanity. — Fixing  their  attention  too  much 
upon  the  impulsive  act  of  violence,  to  the  neglect  of  the  funda- 
mental perversion  of  the  feelings  which  really  exists,  many 
writers  have  unwittingly  helped  to  increase  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  prevail  with  regard  to  these  obscure  varieties 
of  mental  disorder.  Already  it  has  been  pointed  out,  at 
sufficient  length,  that  the  first  symptom  of  an  oncoming  insanity 
conunonly  is  an  affection  of  the  psychical  tone, — in  other  wonls, 
a  perversion  of  the  whole  manner  of  feeling ;  and  what  we  have 
here  to  fix  in  the  mind  is  that  the  viodc  of  affcdion  of  the 
individual  by  events  is  entii*ely  changed:  this  is  the  funda- 
mental fact,  from  which  ilow  as  secondary  facts  the  insane 
impulses,  whether  erotic,  homicidal,  or  suicidal.  The  efli'ct  of 
tlie  abnormal  condition  of  nerve  clement  is  to  alter  the  nio<Ie  of 
fi  fling  of  impr«'S.sions :  in  place  uf  that  which  is  for  the  indi- 
vidual good  bei]ig  agreeable,  and  exciting  a  corre^Ixmdent  desim 
to  ac4|uire  it,  and  that  which  is  injurious  lieing  painful,  and 
exciting  an  answering  dosire  to  eschew  it,  the  evil  impression 
may  be  felt  and  elierislied  as  a  ^<>ud,  and  the  g«x>d  inipivssion 
felt  and  eschewed  as  an  evil.  'J'liere  are  not  only  })erverteil 
aplietites,  therefore,  but  there  are  i»er>'crted  feelings  and  de-^irus, 
rendering  the  iu«lividual  a  complete  discord  in  the  social  or^'ani- 
z:ition«  The  nioibid  appi*titcs  and  feelings  of  i!ie  hysterical 
woman  and  the  »\ :  igular  longings  of  pregnancy  arc  mild  examples 
of  a  perversiou  of  the  maimer  of  feeling  and  de^ile,  which  may 
reach  the  OQtni:.'OUS  form  of  m«>rbid  appetite  <?xhibited  by 
the  pregnant  Motuan  who  killed  her  husband  anl  pickled  las 
U««ly  in  onler  to  •  .it  it  The  sexual  appetite  may  <  \hibit  btrunge 
ntfl  fNiiuful  perx'Tiiou^.  Mliich  a^Miu  of  uecc:»bit  <  involve  the 
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destruction  of  all  those  finer  feelings  of  affection  and  propriety 
in  the  social  system  that  are  based  upon  it ;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  natural  and  healthy  love  should  co-exist  with  morbid  lust. 
The  morbid  perversion  of  feeling  may  be  general,  so  that  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  abnormal  feelings  and  desires  are  exhi- 
bited, or  it  may  be  specially  displayed  in  some  particular  mode, 
so  that  one  persistent  morbid  feeling  or  desire  predominates. 
In  the  latter  case  we  have  such  instances  of  madness  as  those 
in  which  there  is  a  pei'sistent  morbid  desire  to  be  hanged,  and 
the  victim  of  the  diseased  feeling  is  actually  impelled  to  a  homi- 
cidal act  to  satisfy  his  unnatural  craving ;  or,  again,  such  insanity 
as  that  of  the  father  or  mother  who  kills  a  child  with  the  sincere 
purpose  of  sending  it  to  heaven.    The  act  of  violence,  whatever 
form  it  may  take,  is  but  the  symptom  of  a  deep  morbid  per- 
vei-sion  of  the  nature  of  the  individual ;  a  diseased  state  which 
may  at  any  moment  be  excited  into  a  convulsive  activity,  either 
by  a  powerful  impression  fix)m  without  producing  some  great 
moral  shock,  or  by  some  cause  of  bodily  disturbance  such  as 
intemperance,  sexual  exhaustion,  masturbation,  or  menstrual 
disturbance.    There  are  women,  sober  and  temperate  enough  at 
other  times,  who  are  afllicted  with  an  uncontrollable  propensity 
for  stimulants  at  the  menstrual  period ;  and  every  large  asylum 
furnishes  examples  of  exacerbation  of  insanity  or  epilepsy  coin- 
cident with  that  function.     In  fact,  where  there  is  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium  of  nerve  element,  any  cause,  internal 
or  external,  exciting  a  certain  commotion,  will  upset  its  stability, 
just  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  cord  under  similar  circum- 
stances.    By  his  acts,  as  well  as  by  his  speech,  does  man  utter 
himself;  gesture-langua^^e  is  as  natural  a  mode  of  expression  as 
speech;  and  it  is  in  insanity  of  action  tliat  this  most  dangerous 
form  of  affective  insanity  is  expi\;sscd — most  dangerous,  indeed, 
because  so  expressed. 

Amongst  numerous  examples  that  might  be  quoted  of  this 
form  of  insanity,  in  or>ler  to  illustrate  different  uncontrollable 
impulses — suicidal,  homicidal,  erotic,  or  of  other  kind — it  shall 
sufBce  here  to  adduce  tliree  cases,  all  of  which  came  under  my 
observation  and  trcatmnit.  The  first  is  an  instance  of  irresistible 
suicidal  impulse : — 

A  married  lady,  aged  thirty-one,  who  had  only  one  child  a  few 
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months  old,  was  for  months  afflicted  with  a  strong  and  per- 
sistent suicidal  impulse,  without  any  delusion  or  any  disorder 
of  the  intellect.  After  some  weeks  of  zealous  attention  and 
anxious  care  from  her  relatives,  who  were  all  most  unwilling 
to  send  her  from  among  them,  it  was  found  ahsolutely  necessary 
to  send  her  to  an  asylum ;  so  frequent  wero  her  suicidal  attempts, 
so  cunningly  devised,  and  so  determined  On  admission  she  was 
veiy  wretched  because  of  her  frightful  impulse,  and  often  wept 
bitterly,  deploring  the  great  grief  and  trouble  which  she  caused 
to  her  friends.  She  was  quite  rational,  even  in  her  great  horror 
and  reprobation  of  the  morbid  propensity;  and  all  the  fault 
that  could  possibly  be  found  with  her  intellect  was,  that  it  was 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  morbid  impulse.  She  had  as 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  chnmcter  of  her  insane  acts  as 
any  indifferent  bystander  could  have,  but  she  was  completely 
powerless  to  lesist  them.  Nevertheless,  her  attempts  at  suicide 
weiv  unceasing.  At  times  she  would  seem  quite  cheerful,  so  as 
to  throw  hei*  attendants  oil'  their  guard,  and  then  would  make 
with  quick  and  sudden  energy  a  pro-contrived  attempt  On  one 
occasion  she  secretly  toro  her  night-dress  into  strips  while  in 
beil,  though  an  attendant  was  close  by,  and  was  detected  in  the 
attempt  to  strangle  herself  with  them.  For  some  time  she 
endeavoured  to  starve  herself  by  refusing  all  food,  and  it  was 
niH:c'S.sary  to  feetl  her  with  the  stomach-pump.  The  anxiety 
which  she  caused  was  ahnost  intolerable,  but  no  one  rould 
grieve  mon*  over  her  miserable  state  than  she  did  herself. 
Sometimes  she  would  bect»me  cheerful  and  seem  quite  well 
r^r  a  day  cr  two,  but  wmild  then  relapse  into  as  bad  a  state 
a.i  ever.  After  she  had  lieen  in  the  asylum  for  four  moutlis, 
sIm*  ap]>eared  to  be  under^^oing  a  slow  and  steady  improvement^ 
and  it  was  «:euerally  thought,  as  it  was  devoutly  hoped,  that  one 
had  seen  the  last  of  her  attempts  at  self-destruction.  Watch- 
fiUness  was  somewhat  rol.ixed,  when  one  night  she  sudiliily 
slipiHHl  out  of  a  door  wlii<  Ii  had  been  carelessly  left  anlo<  i^ed, 
climbed  a  high  garden-wnll  with  surprising  agility,  and  ran  off 
to  a  re8er>'oir  of  water,  ini**  which  she  threw  herself  headl<*ng. 
She  was  got  out  before  \\w.  was  quite  extinct;  and  after  this 
all  but  successful  attempt  >iie  never  made  another,  but  gradutUy 
regained  h«r  cheerfulnesh  and  her  love  of  life.     Her  fumily 
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was  saturated  with  insanity.  In  face  of  such  an  example 
of  uncontrollable  impulse,  what  a  cruel  mockery  it  is  to 
measure  the  lunatic's  responsibility  by  his  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  1 

Cases  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  foregoing,  but  in 
which  the  impulse  was  homicidal,  have  been  recorded  by  many 
different  observers.  The  following  example  occurred  in  my 
practice: — ^An  old  lady,  aged  seventy-two,  who  had  several 
members  of  her  family  insane,  was  afflicted  with  recurring 
paroxysms  of  convulsive  excitement,  in  which  she  always  made 
desperate  attempts  to  strangle  her  daughter,  who  was  very  kind 
and  attentive  to  her,  and  of  whom  she  was  veiy  fond.  Usually 
she  sat  quiet,  depressed,  and  moaning,  because  of  her  condition, 
and  was  apparently  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  move. 
Suddenly  she  would  start  up  in  great  excitement,  and,  shrieking 
out  that  she  must  do  it,  make  a  rush  upon  her  daughter  that 
she  might  strangle  her.  During  the  paroxysm  she  was  so 
strong,  and  ^vrithed  so  actively,  that  one  person  could  not  hold 
her ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  of  struggling  she  sank  doAvn  quite 
exhausted,  and,  panting  for  breath,  would  exclaim,  "There, 
there !  I  told  you  ;  you  would  not  believe  how  bad  I  was."  No 
one  could  detect  any  delusion  in  her  mind ;  the  paroxysm  liad  all 
the  appearance  of  a  mental  couA-ulsion ;  and  had  she  unhappily 
succeeded  in  her  frantic  attempts,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
impossible  to  say  honestly  that  she  did  not  kmnv  tliat  it  was 
wrong  to  strangle  her  daughter.  In  fact,  it  was  because  of  her 
horrible  propen.sity  to  so  wron<r  an  act  that  she  was  so  wretched. 
It  is  a  sufficiently  striking  commentar>'  on  tlie  present  state  of 
the  English  law  to  add  that,  had  this  patient  succeeded  in 
taking  her  daughter's  life,  sentence  of  execution  must  have  been 
passed,  and  might  have  been  carried  into  effect,  notmthstanding 
she  wn.s  so  entirely  insalle  and  irresi)oni$ibIe. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Momin^'side  Asylum  for  1850,  Dr.  Skac 
relates  a  somewhat  similaf  caso  of  a  female  who  was  tormented 
with  **  a  simple  abstract  desin*  to  kill,  or  rather  (for  it  took  n 
specific  form)  to  strangle,"  without  any  disorder  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  who  ''deplun  •!,  in  pite^ms  terms,  the  horrible 
propensity  under  which  she  l.ilMmrt»d."  The  oxistonee  of  this 
kind  of  disease  is  placed  bcy«Micl  iluubt  l»y  the  cnncunent  tcsti- 
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mony  of  all  those  whose  practical  knowledge  of  insanity  gives 
weight  to  their  opinions  and  authority  to  tlieir  words;  the  denial 
of  it  on  theoretical  grounds  derived  from  the  deliverances  of  a 
sane  self-conscionsness  is  most  unwarrantable.  In  some  of  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  this  most  distressing  form  of  mental 
disease,  the  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  the  intellect  is, 
that  it  is  enlisted  in  the  ser\dce  of  the  morbid  propensity — ^that 
it  is  governed  by  it,  instead  of  governing  it. 

Tlie  next  case  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  multitude  of  insane 
acts,  without  corresponding  intellectual  disorder :  there  was  not 
the  impulse  to  any  particular  insane  act,  but  there  were  various 
pen'erted  feelings  and  many  impulses  to  different  strange  and 
foolish  acts.  A  young  lady,  aged  twenty-nine,  of  good  appear- 
ance and  manners,  and  well  connected,  was,  after  long  patient 
trial  at  home,  sent  to  an  asylum.  From  the  age  of  twenty-two 
there  had  been  a  tendency  to  lowness  of  spirits  without  apparent 
cause.  Lately  she  had  become  worse,  and  \vas  now  described  as 
wilful,  impulsive,  passionate,  and  as  having  lost  all  affection  for 
her  parents,  though  formerly  most  affectionate  and  amiable.  Her 
habit  of  lK>dy  was  slugt;i.^h,  the  circulation  being  languid  and 
the  extremities  often  cold  and  livid ;  menstruation  was  very 
inv;;ular.  She  complained  of  feeling  strange,  quite  unlike  herself, 
and  ill,  and  would  buy  all  kinds  of  queer  compounds  at  the 
chemist  s.  and  take  them ;  sometimes  she  wrapjied  a  wet  sheet 
round  her  body,  and  then  put  her  clothes  on  over  it.  She  enter- 
tained a  veiy  high  opinion  c»f  her  talents,  and  was  exceedingly 
vain,  seeming  to  think  herself  a  peculiar  person,  and  angrily 
complaining  that  she  was  treated  most  shamefully  if  her  inclina- 
tions were  anyAvisc  thwarted.  And  her  inclinations  were  peculiar, 
and  suddenly  manifested:  she  would  all  of  a  sudden  scale  a  high 
garden  wall  and  run  off  into  the  fields,  or  sit  down  by  the  road- 
side when  walking  out,  and  rTuse  to  niove  for  a  long  time,  or 
stand  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  or  jump  up  in  the  middle  cif 
the  8er\'ice  and  walk  out  of  eliiircli.  She  was  continually  writing 
letters  to  her  parents,  relativ«  s,  and  people  whom  she  did  not 
know,  complaining  of  her  o^finement,  sometimes  angrily,  nt 
other  times  humorously.  Usvally  the  letters  were  not  finishcii. 
but  lm>ken  off  abruptly,  8ometi:iie8  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
aud  sent  for  {Misting:   one  w.t-  addressed  to ''Tout  le  Monde." 
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The  letters  often  contained  veiy  clever  and  vigorous  remarks, 
but  the  sentences  were  rarely  connected,  each  one  being,  as  it 
were,  an  independent  shot ;  as  the  thought  came  automatically 
into  the  mind,  so  it  was  automatically  expressed.  Now  and  then 
she  would  refuse  to  take  any  food  for  a  day  or  two,  and  at  other 
times  would  eat  far  more  than  was  good  for  her.  She  always 
exhibited  extreme  religious  feeling,  was  fond  of  distributing  tracts 
as  she  went  along  the  road^  and  would  sometimes  read  to  the 
unfortunate  patients  who  were  more  severely  afflicted ;  notwith- 
standing which  benevolence,  however,  she  would,  if  she  had  not 
the  exact  seat  at  church  which  she  might  happen  to  desire,  burst 
into  tears  and  sob  with  passion,  or  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
service  and  walk  quietly  out ;  at  other  times  she  would  not  move 
after  the  service  was  over,  notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  and 
reproaches  of  those  who  attended  upon  her.  Adjured  beforehand 
to  behave  properly,  she  would  promise  to  tiy  to  do  so ;  remon- 
strated with  at  the  time  of  her  extravagances,  or  after  she  had 
indulged  in  them,  the  reply  usually  was  that  her  motives  were 
not  understood ;  although  when  in  a  better  mood  she  confessed 
that  she  was  a  great  trouble,  acknowledged  the  attention  which 
she  received,  and  said  that  she  was  prompted  by  Satan ;  some- 
times she  wished  heartily  that  some  one  would  give  her  a  good 
beating  so  as  to  rouse  her  from  her  apathy.  If  any  reason  was 
given  for  her  impulsive  deeds  at  the  timo,  it  usually  was  that "  it 
was  revealed  to  her  "  that  she  was  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  though  usually  overcome  with  languor,  and  looking  as  if 
scarcely  able  to  move,  she  would,  when  the  impulse  seized  her, 
scale  a  high  brick  wall  with  a  cat-like  agility,  though  she  seemed 
to  have  no  definite  notion  what  she  M-as  going  to  do  when  she 
had  got  over,  and  had  run  for  a  certain  distance.  In  all  her 
conduct  she  exhibited  an  odd  couihination  of  reason  of  thought 
nnd  of  dementia  of  action ;  a  straiii^tT  conversmg  with  her  would 
hiirdly  have  discovered  that  her  mind  was  at  all  affected ;  but 
nny  one  living  with  her  for  a  time  (^ould  not  fail  to  perceive  how 
exceedingly  insane  she  really  wa^.  In  truth,  it  would  not  be 
iiiapprojiriate  to  describe  the  c:iso  as  one  of  Dcnuntia  sine 
(frlirio;  with  good  natural  endowments  and  general  correctness 
ut*  thought  there  was  an  insanity  ^f  feeling  and  of  action  evinc- 
ing fundamental  derangement  of  her  mental  nature.    Although 
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hereditary  taint  was  denied,  yet  it  ultimately  turned  out  that 
two  other  near  relatives  were  in  confinement,  and  incurably 
insane — a  fact  which  might  have  been  predicted  with  some 
confidence  fix)m  the  character  of  her  disease.  The  idea  which 
arose  in  the  mind  as  the  motive  impulse  of  her  singular  deeds 
came  not  by  any  regular  process  of  conscious  association ;  it 
appeared  as  the  result  of  cerebral  activity  in  the  recesses  of 
the  unconscious  mental  life;  the  unconscious  nature,  as  so 
often  happens  in  every  one's  life,  surprised  and  overpowered 
the  conscious  life.  The  idea  thus  starting  automatically  into 
sudden  activity  appeared  to  her  verily  as  a  revelation  from 
heaven  or  an  impulse  from  Satan ;  and  the  action  which  it 
dictated  was  scarcely  more  within  control  than  the  sudden  spasm 
of  chorea,  or  the  convulsion  of  epilepsy. 

The  foregoing  cases  may  be  accex)tcd  as  t}7)ical  examples  of 
different  forms  of  impulsive  insanity.  In  each  of  them  there  was 
a  strong  hereditary  taint,  as  indeed  there  coinmonly  is  in  this 
comiil^iive  form  of  mental  disease ;  but  other  causes  may  give 
rise  to  a  similar  morbid  state  without  any  liercilitar>'  taint  being 
positively  detectable.  Irregularities  of  menstruation  sometimes 
produce  severe  disorder  of  ner\'e  element,  giving  rise  in  one  per- 
s«in  to  hysterical  comnilsions  or  hysterical  mania,  in  another  to 
epilepsy,  and  in  another  to  Woleut  suicidal  or  homiridul  impulse. 
A  woman  who  was  in  the  de<post  despair  because  slic  was 
afllicteil  with  the  idea  that  she  must  murdor  her  children,  and 
frequently  ran  actively  up  and  down  stairs  so  as  to  endeavour 
to  drive  away  the  idea  by  producin.vr  rxhauatim,  {Perfectly 
recovered  on  the  n»tum  of  the  incuses,  wliich  had  stop|>etL  "W'c 
have,  amongst  otln^rs,"  says  Da;;onet,  "  obser>'ed  a  ]iatient  who 
w.is  seizi'd  at  each  menstrual  ]»mod  with  violent  impulses. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  disj^'sition  she  Imd  killed  her  three 
children  a  short  time  before  her  iirrival  at  St(*phan>feld."*  The 
d.  •gener.it  ion  of  ner\'e  element  imliced  by  habits  of  self-abuse,  or 
1  y  great  .sc^xual  excesses,  sometiu:'  s  manifests  itself  in  the  dan* 
•j'Tons  fonu  of  impulsive  insaniy.  Lallemand  relates  several 
-'rikin^  cases  in  which  patients  suffering  from  si»onuatorrb(Ea 
^^ore  aftlicted  with  luiinful  homici  l;d  and  suicidal  impulsea. 

The  most  despe.rate  examjdt-   of  homicidal    impulses   are 

*  Traitc  ilciDcnUirr  <t  rnliquc  d«i  Mi'  idic*  Mi^nUleis I«r  H.  D^pmct,  I8M. 
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undoubtedly  met  with  in  connexion  with  epilepsy.    Sometimes 
an  attack  of  mania  notably  precedes  an  epileptic  fit  or  a  series 
of  epileptic  fits ;  but  it  is  not  so  clearly  understood  that  the  mental 
derangement  so  occurring  may  have  the  form  of  profound  moral 
disturbance  with  homicidal  propensity,  but  without  manifest 
intellectual  derangement.    A  shoemaker  was  subject  to  severe 
epileptic  fits,  and  was  often  furious  for  a  while  inmiediately  afiber 
them  ;  but  in  the  intervals  he  was  sensible,  amiable,  and  indus- 
trious.   One  day,  when  in  the  gloomy  and  morose  frame  of 
mind  that  often  foretells  an  attack  of  epileptic  fits — a  condi- 
tion which  corresponds  with  what  is  described  as  mania  sine 
delvrio — he  met  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  and  suddenly  stabbed  him  to  the  heart    He 
had  not  had  a  fit  for  three  weeks,  but  in  the  m'ght  following  his 
homicidal  deed  he  had  a  severe  fit,  and  for  some  time  the  attacks 
continued  to  be  frequent  and  severe.    In  such  cases,  as  indeed 
in  the  above  case,  there  are  often  sudden  and  \'ivid  temporary 
hallucinations.    Again,  the  mental  disorder  which  sometimes 
takes  the  place  of  an  epileptic  attack,  being  in  fact  a  masked 
epilepsy,  may  appear  as  simple  impulsive  insanity.    A  peasant, 
aged  twenty -seven,  had  suffered  from  epilepsy  since  he  was 
eight  years  old ;  but  when  he  was  twenty-five  the  character  of 
his  disease  changed,  and  instead  of  epileptic  attacks  he  was 
seized  with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  commit  murder.    He  felt 
the  approach  of  his  outbreak  sometimes  for  days  beforehand, 
and  then  begged  to  be  restrained  in  order  to  prevent  a  crime. 
"  "When  it  seizes  me,"  he  cried,  "  I  must  kill  some  one,  were  it 
only  a  child."    Before  the  attack  he  complained  of  great  weari- 
ness ;  he  could  not  sleep,  felt  much  depressed,  and  had  slight 
convulsive  movements  of  his  limbs.* 

Tlie  connexion  of  homicidal  insanity  w*ith  epilepsy  is  a  sub- 
ject of  extreme  importance  from  a  medico-legal  ix)int  of  view, 
and  one  which  has  only  lately  received  the  attention  which  it 
descT'ves;  it  will  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  give  additional  ex- 
ample s,  and  to  give  them  in  the  woiils  of  those  who  have  re- 
late<l  them.    The  first  case  is  one  mentioned  by  Dr.  Burrows. 

"  .V  very  sober,  quiet,  and  industrious  man,  a;t  thirty,  subject 

«  1  )•  Im  Folio  considMc  dBiia  tea  Happorta  aTo«^  lea  Questions  Hedico-jndiciairea, 
IttrC.  r.  U.  Mnic 
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to  occasional  fits  of  epilepsy,  who  had  lately  beea  much  indined 
to  religions  devotion,  was  sitting  calmly  reading  his  Bible,  when 
a  female  neighbour  came  in  to  ask  for  a  little  mOk.  He  looked 
wildly  at  her,  instantly  seijsed  a  knife,  and  attacked  her  and 
then  his  wife  and  daughter.  His  aim  appeared  to  be  to  decapi- 
tate them,  as  he  commenced  with  each  by  cutting  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck/'  He  was  secured,  remained  maniacal  for  three 
days»  and  then  recovered,  *"  but  never  had  the  least  recollection 
of  the  acts  he  had  conunitted.  Kine  years  have  since  elapsed 
without  a  recurrence  of  the  epilepsy,  or  disturbance  of  his 
mental  fietculties."* 

Oriestnger  relates  the  follovring  example  of  the  explosion  of 
the  epOeptic  aura^  not  in  the  usual  epileptic  seizure,  but  in 
terrible  violence : — 

^  A  man  who  was  a  brandy  drinker  lay  in  a  room  with  his 
five  cluldren,  who  were  that  morning  asleep.  It  came  into  lus 
mind  that  he  must  then  destroy  the  children ;  but  how  could 
it  be  most  conveniently  done  f  He  said, '  It  rose  into  my  head 
like  foam ;  it  went  through  the  chamber  like  a  shot,  or  like  a 
strong  gust  of  wind ;  a  strong  odour  of  marjoram  filled  the 
chamber  and  took  away  my  senses ;  my  thoughts  vanished,  so 
that  I  sank  down.'  He  soon  rose  again,  however,  seized  an  axe, 
and  hacked  ri^ht  and  left  among  the  children,  three  of  whom 
ft-ll  victims  to  his  violence.  If  nothing  else  had  lieen  known 
than  the  deed  and  these  details  furnished  by  himself,  the 
epileptic  might  almost  with  certainty  be  recognised ;  but  the 
medical  investigati«u  revealed  actual  and  wcU-deiiued  epileptic 

att;ick.**t 

Dr.  Skae  describis  the  instructive  case  which  follows : — 
**  One  of  the  patients  admitted  afTorded  a  highly  instructive 
and  interoting  example  of  homii'idal  and  suicidal  impulses 
wiitumt  any  intellectual  derangemiiit  or  delusions.  His  case  is 
classed  among  those*  of  epileptic  n.  inia ;  for  although  he  never 
s  :!l'red  from  an  epileptic  fit  pn'i*erly  so  called,  ho  laboured 
u:i«ler  symptoms  which  closely  aiproached  to  those  of  an  epi* 
1<  ;tic  seizure  of  the  milder  form  Iviiown  as  the  pdit  wutL  lie 
ih  -cribed  a  feeling  like  tlie  aura  €j  'qMica,  beginning  at  his  toes 
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and  rising  gradually  upwards  to  his  chest,  producing  a  sense  of 
faintness  and  constriction,  and  then  going  up  to  his  head,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  momentary  loss  of  consciousness.  This  aura 
was  accompanied  by  an  involuntary  jerking — firat  of  the  legs, 
then  of  the  arms.  It  was  at  the  times  when  he  suffered  from 
these  attacks  that  he  felt  impelled  to  commit  some  act  of 
violence  to  others  or  to  himself.  On  one  occasion  he  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  water ;  more 
frequently  the  impulse  was  to  attack  others,  and  was  at  one 
time  accompanied  by  such  impetuous  violence  that  it  required 
the  strength  of  several  men  to  restrain  him.  He  deplored  his 
malady,  of  which  he  spoke  with  great  intelligence,  giving  all 
the  details  of  his  past  history  and  feelings.  His  attacks,  which 
had  been  frequent  and  severe  at  about  tlie  age  of  sixteen  years, 
had  for  a  long  time  almost  disappeared,  but  had  lately  recurred 
at  intervals,  until  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  him  to  the 
asylum.  Sleeplessness  and  constipation  almost  invariably  pre* 
ceded  his  seizures.  Tlie  state  of  the  ^Mitient  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  other  remedies, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  very  transient  and  slight 
attacks,  he  has  kept  well  for  some  montlis.'* 

Professor  Trousseau  cites  several  instances  out  of  an  endless 
number  of  cases  that  he  has  seen,  in  which  the  vertigo  of  epi- 
lepsy was  followed  by  transitorj-  fury  during  which  violence  was 
done  without  any  recollection  afterwards  of  what  had  happened. 
Indeed,  he  asserts  that  "  sudden  and  irresistible  impulses  are  of 
usual  occurrence  after  an  attack  oi petit  vial,  and  pretty  frequent 
after  a  regular  convulsive  fit."t 

Because  the  general  perversion  of  the  whole  manner  o{  feding 
which  exists  in  all  these  cases  has  commonly  been  so  completely 
overlooked,  attention  being  fixed  exclusively  on  the  morbid 
(ut,  a  great  resistance  has  been  excite«I  in  the  public  mind  to 
the  admission  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  dangerous  theory  of 
instinc live  insanity.  The  word  "  instiii.  live,"  a<^'ain,  is  not  well 
chosen  ;  it  naturally  seems  absurd  to  imply  that  there  is  in  man 
an  instinct  to  commit  homicide  or  suicil«\  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
evident  in  some  cases  of  impulsive  insanity  that  there  is  present 

*  Report  of  tlie  E<Unbarj;h  Aajrlnm,  1  -^6tf. 
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in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  the  idea  that  he  must  kill  some  one ; 
the  idea  arises  involuntarily  in  a  mind  whose  affective  nature  is 
profoundly  deranged,  and  becomes  convulsive ;  he  is  conscious 
of  the  horrible  nature  of  it,  struggles  to  escape  from  it,  and  is 
miserable  with  the  fear  that  it  may  at  any  moment  prove  too 
strong  for  his  will,  and  hurry  him  into  a  deed  which  he  dreads, 
yet  cannot  help  dwelliug  upon.    So  desperate  sometimes  is  the 
fear  of  yielding  to  the  morbid  impulse,  so  intense  the  horror  of 
doing  80^  and  so  extreme  the  mental  suffering,  that  a  mother, 
afflicted  with  the  impulse  to  kill  her  child,  has  killed  herself  to 
prevent  a  worse  consummation.    It  happens,  sometimes,  that 
the  patient  succeeds  in  controlling  the  morbid  idea  for  a  time, 
calls  up  other  ideas  to  counteract  it^  warns  his  probable  A*ictim 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  begs  earnestly  to  be  himself  put  under 
some  restraint ;  but  at  last,  perhaps  from  a  further  deterioration 
of  nervous  element  through  bodily  disturbance,  the  morbid  idea 
acquires  a  fatal  predominance ;  the  tension  of  it  becomes  ex- 
cessive ;  it  is  no  longer  an  idea  the  relations  of  which  the  mind 
can  contemplate,  but  a  violent  impulse  into  which  the  mind  is 
absorbed,  and  which  irresistibly  utters  itself  in  action.     As 
showing  how  artificial  are  the  divisions  commonly  made  between 
different  kinds  of  insanity,  and  as  Ulustrating  at  the  same  time 
the  state  of  the  affective  life  in  impulsive  insanity,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that  while  we  should  descril>e  the  pix>* 
foundly  drpressed  patient  struggling  with  his  morbid  idea  as 
suffering  Inim  melancholia,  we  usually  d«signate  his  disease 
impnUirc  insaniiif  when  he  is  hurried  into  action  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  morbid  idea.     Tlie  fact  that  a  person  so  afHict(*d 
can,  and  sonietimos  docs,  resist  the  disensinl  idea  or  impul>e, 
causes  many  to  think,  and  some  to  argue,  that  it  mi^ht  always 
be  8ucces<t:illy  resisted.    In  reality,  however,  it  is  a  simple 
question  of  the  degree  of  morbid  de^nerati<n  of  nerve  element, 
whether  th**  idea  shall  remain  in  consciou-fiess  and  lie  umK>r 
subjection,  t'r  become  uncontrollable  and  i  ulize  its  eneigy  in 
action.    1^  an  act  of  the  will  a  person  may  vrevent  involuntary 
morament  ^t*  his  limbs  when  the  soles  of  !iis  feet  are  tickle<I, 
but  the  stp'iigest  will  could  not  prevent  s]>.«>modic  movements 
of  the  limb^  when  the  excital'ility  of  the  spit  A  conl  is  increasril 
by  •tT}'chii:a  or  disease.    It  is  impossible,  however,  that  tiuc 

aa2 
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conceptions  of  mental  disease  can  be  acquired  nntil  men  cease 
to  regard  its  phenomena  entirely  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  and  consent  to  study  them  by  aid  of  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  physiology  and  pathology.  The  despair  of  any  one 
writing  upon  mental  diseases  at  present  is,  that  he  cannot 
convey  just  and  adequate  ideas  of  them  by  any  care  or  labour 
of  expression  so  long  as  men  will  judge  them  by  the  revelations 
of  sane  self-consciousness.  Such  practice  is  not  one  whit  less 
absurd  than  it  would  be  to  form  conclusions  with  regard  to  con- 
vulsions on  the  basis  of  the  recognised  power  of  the  will  over 
voluntary  movements. 

Once  more  let  it  be  distinctly  affirmed,  that  the  disordered 
condition  of  nerve  element,  of  which  the  morbid  impulse  to  a 
violent  deed  is  so  marked  a  symptom,  is  not  less  certainly 
evidenced  by  a  general  perversion  of  feeling  or  of  the  affective 
life.  It  is  the  violence  and  suddenness  of  the  outward  reaction 
in  impulsive  insanity  which  mask  the  less  patent  symptoms  of 
affective  derangement. 

Q>)  Mara.1  Insanity, — Here  the  moral  perversion  is  very 
evident  and  cannot  be  overlooked,  while  the  outward  acts  of  the 
individual  are  less  convulsive  in  their  manifestations,  and  answer 
more  exactly  to  the  morbid  feelings  and  desires,  than  is  the  case 
in  impulsive  insanity.  Hence  it  is  so  difficult  to  induce  the 
public  to  entertain  the  idea  that  moral  insanity  is  anything 
more  than  wilful  ond  witting  vice.  Much  as  the  assumption  of 
it  as  a  disease  has  been  reprobated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  eminent  men  wlio  have  studied  insanity,  and  whose 
authority  we  habitually  accept,  are  entirely  agreed  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  form  of  mental  disorder  in  which,  without  any 
hallucination,  illusion,  or  delusion,  the  symptoms  are  exhibited 
in  a  perverted  state  of  those  mental  faculties  usually  called  the 
active  and  moral  powers,  or  included  under  feeling  and  volition 
— the  feelings^  afieutions,  propensities,  temper,  habits,  and  con- 
duct. As,  however,  feeling  is  more  fimdamental  thnii  cognition, 
the  intellectual  activity  cannot  be  entirely  unafiect(*d,  though 
there  may  certainly  not  be  any  positive  delusion :  the  whole 
manner  of  thinking'  and  reasoning  is  tainted  by  the  morbid 
self-feeling  throng]  i  which  it  is  secondarily  aflocted.  The 
patient  may  judge  correctly  of  the  n Nations  of  external  objects 
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and  events,  and  may  reason  very  acutely  with  r^;ard  to  them ; 
but  no  sooner  is  self  deeply  concerned,  his  real  nature  touched 
to  the  quick,  than  he  displays  in  his  reasoning  the  vicious  in- 
fluence of  his  morbid  feelings  and  an  answering  perversion  of 
conduct :  he  cannot  truly  realize  his  relations,  and  his  whole 
manner  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct  in  r^ard  to  himself  is 
more  or  less  false.  The  social  &bric  is  held  together  by  moral 
laws ;  but  we  have  here  a  being  who,  by  reason  of  his  inability 
to  recognise  them,  is  outlawed  from  the  social  domain.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  where  this  disordered  condition  of  mind  is 
met  with,  it  will  be  found  to  precede  an  outbreak  of  unques- 
tioned insanity — indeed,  we  might  almost  say  that  in  more  or 
less  marked  form  it  precedes  nearly  every  attack  of  insanity ; 
while  in  other  cases  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  condition  persisting 
for  a  time  after  all  the  intellectual  derangement  of  an  attack  of 
madness  has  disapjieared.  The  disapi)earance  of  hallucination 
or  delusion  only  becomes  a  sure  sign  of  convalescence  when 
the  patients  return  at  the  same  time  to  their  natural  healthy 
feelings. 

Wlien  moral  insanity  is  thought  to  exist  by  itself,  and  to  con- 
stitute the  disease,  as  it  certainly  may  do,  it  would  be  quite 
unjustifiable  to  assume  that  a  particular  vicious  act  or  crime,  or 
a  series  of  vicious  acts,  proved  its  existence ;  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  patient  there  will  be  evidence  of  a  suflicient  cause 
of  disease  having  been  followed  by  an  entire  change  of  manner, 
of  feeling,  and  actini; ;  the  vicious  act  or  crime  will  1»e  logically 
traceable  through  a  chain  of  symptoms  to  disease  as  cause,  as 
the  acts  of  the  sane  man  are  traced  to  or  deduced  from  his 
desires  and  motives.  "  There  is  often,"  says  Dr.  Pricliard,  who 
first  called  attention  to  this  form  of  mental  derangement,  "  a 
strong  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  ;  the  individual  has  pre- 
viously suflered  frum  an  attack  of  madness  of  a  decided  cha^ 
racter;  there  has  bf-n  some  great  moral  shock,  as  a  loss  of 
fortune;  or  there  h.>^  been  some  severe  physical  sln^ck,  as  an 
attack  of  paralysis  cr  opile|«y,  or  some  febrile  or  iutlammatory 
disorder,  which  has  ]  loduced  a  perceptible  change  in  the  habi- 
tual state  of  the  oun  litutioiL  In  all  these  cases  theiv  has  been 
an  alteration  in  the  i*  inper  and  habits.'** 

*  ATr.^tMoo  iBMWtjaii  :«ther  Diaoraen of  ihr  Sited.   B/J.GLPruluud,  M  D. 
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When  compelled  to  give  an  opinion  toaching  a  particular  case 
of  suspected  moral  insanity,  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  individual  is  a  social  element,  and  to  have  regard  there- 
fore to  his  social  relations.  That  which  would  scarcdy  be 
offensive  or  unnatural  in  a  person  belonging  to  the  lowest  strata 
of  society — and  certainly  nowise  inconsistent  with  his  relations 
there — would  be  most  offensive  and  unnatural  in  one  holding 
a  good  position  in  society,  and  entirely  inconsistent  with  his 
relations  in  it :  words  which,  used  in  the  latter  case,  would 
betoken  grave  mental  disorder,  may  be  familiar  terms  of  address 
amongst  the  lowest  classes.  Between  individuals,  as  elements 
in  the  social  organism,  there  is  in  this  regard  a  difference  not 
unlike  that  which  there  is  between  the  different  kinds  of  oiganic 
elements  in  the  bodily  organism ;  it  is  important,  therefore,  to 
have  in  remembrance  the  individual's  social  relations  when 
dealing  with  moral  insanity,  as  we  regard  the  veiy  different 
relations  of  an  epithelial  cell  and  a  nerve-cell  when  dealing  with 
structures  so  far  apart  in  the  scale  of  life.  As  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  degeneration  of  the  social  sentiments  that  the  symptoms  of 
moi*al  insanity  declare  themselves,  it  is  plain  that  the  most 
tj'jiical  forms  of  the  disease  can  only  be  met  with  in  those  who 
have  had  some  social  cultivation. 

The  following  cases,  which  came  under  my  observation  and 
treatment,  may  stand  here  as  examples  of  a  mental  perversion 
which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  describe  as  other  than  moral 
insanity : — 

If  iss  A.  6.,  agod  thirty-eight,  was  the  only  child  of  indulgent 
parents  who  weie  in  high  social  position  and  wealthy.  Her 
father  was  harmlessly  insane,  nearly  imbecile,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary, after  every  means  of  controlling  her  at  home  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  to  send  her  to  an  asylum.  She  was  completely 
given  over  to  drinking  spirits  when  she  could  get  them,  and 
would  bribe  the  servants  or  any  one  else  she  could  bribe  to  buy 
spirits  for  her ;  nor  was  she  capaMe  of  any  self-restraint  in  other 
regards,  making  no  scruple  to  indulge  whatever  passion  she 
found  means  of  indulging.  When  excited  she  M*as  extremely 
violent  in  conduct,  and  on  moi  <>  than  one  occasion  threatened 
her  father's  life  with  a  pistoL  A\'hen  she  could  not  get  q^iiita^ 
she  was  abusive,  mischievous,  quarrelsome,  full  of  complaints 
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of  the  injustice  done  to  her,  and  truly  intolerable.  In  the 
asylum  she  was  the  cause  of  endless  disturbances ;  continually 
making  complaints  against  the  attendants,  ingeniously  per- 
verting and  exaggerating  real  facts  so  as  to  make  of  them 
monstrous  iniquities,  doing  the  most  mischievous  things  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  giving  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the 
servants^  and  delighted  with  her  success ;  sometimes  she  would 
refuse  to  take  her  food,  and  at  the  same  time  would  bribe  the 
attendant  to  secrete  it  for  her  so  that  she  might  take  it  with- 
out any  one  else  knowing.  Eemoved  from  the  asylum,  partly 
in  consequence  of  her  manifold  complaints,  she  was  tried  at 
home  unsuccessfully,  then  sent  back  to  the  asylum,  where  she 
went  on  just  as  before,  removed  again  after  a  time,  sent  to 
a  different  asylum,  taken  away  from  that,  and  sent  again  to 
another ;  indeed,  her  wanderings  were  many,  and  she  was  the 
hopeless  patient  of  every  doctor  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  her. 

Miss  C.  D.,  set.  forty-five,  was  a  cousin  of  the  above  patient, 
and  also  of  good  social  position.  Her  appearance  was  anything 
but  attractive;  she  was  withered,  sallow,  blear-eyed,  with  an 
eminently  unsteady  and  uutrustwoilhy  eye.  So  improper  and 
immoral  was  her  conduct,  that  she  was  obliged  to  live  apart  from 
her  family  in  lodgings;  fur  she  seemed  incapable,  in  certain 
regards,  of  an}'  contix)l  over  her  pro])eusities.  Whenever  she  was 
al>Ie,  she  left  her  Imlgings  to  speiul  days  together  at  a  brothel 
with  a  conmiou  fellow,  whom  she  supplied  with  money,  frequently 
pawning  her  clothes  for  that  i^urpose.  When  at  home,  she 
generally  lay  in  bed  for  most  of  the  day.  Xu  appeal  was  of  any 
avail  to  induce  her  to  alter  her  miKle  of  life.  She  was  prone 
to  bum  little  articles,  impulsively  throwing  them  into  the  fire, 
saying  that  she  could  not  help  it,  and  then  cutting  and  pricking 
h«r  omi  flesh  by  way  of  penance.  Now  and  then  slic  would  all 
of  a  sudden  pirouette  on  one  leg.  and  throw  her  arms  about; 
a!i«l,  with  like  sudden  impulsiveness,  would  not  unfrcquently 
lit-ak  A  pane  of  glass.  When  reasoned  or  Iemon:^t^lted  with 
alout  her  foolish  tricks,  she  prof<  -sed  to  feci  them  to  be  veiy 
fil'-urd,  e.xpressed  great  regret,  ami  talked  with  exceeiling  plausi* 
b.ity  about  them,  as  though  she  v.  as  not  rei»j)onsibIe  for  them, 
bvi  was  an  angel  in  diftlcnltieA,  vliich  she  could  nt't  oveirome. 
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It  was  of  no  use  whatever  speaking  earnestly  with  her^  for  she 
admitted  her  folly  to  a  greater  extent  than  accusation  painted  it, 
and  spoke  of  it  with  the  resigned  air  of  an  innocent  victinL 
Her  habits  were  unwomanly,  and  often  offensive.  The  more 
sensible  of  the  other  patients  amongst  whom  she  was,  used  to 
get  very  angry  with  her,  because  they  thought  that  she  could 

behave  better  if  she  would    "  One  can  bear  with  Miss , 

because,  poor  girl,  she  does  not  know  what  she  does,  and  cannot 

help  it ;  but  Miss knows  quite  well  what  she  is  about,  and 

I  am  quite  sure  she  can  help  it  if  she  likes,"  was  the  style  of 
complaint  made  against  her.  And  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
she  did  know  perfectly  well  what  she  was  about,  but  her  un- 
conscious vicious  nature,  ever  prompting,  surprised  and  over- 
powered conscious  reflection,  which  was  only  occasional 

Miss  ,  8Bt  forty,  was  respectably  connected,  and  was 

herself  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  enable  her  to  live 
independently.  She  had  a  sister  confined  in  an  asj'lum.  For 
a  long  time  she  had  been  utterly  given  over  to  intemperance, 
and  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety ;  she  was  abandoned  to  sexual 
indulgence,  and  cared  not  with  whom,  and  more  than  once  had 
been  sent  to  prison  for  her  irregularities.  Her  natural  feelings 
and  afiections  were  entirely  perverted,  and  she  wrote  angrily  and 
abusively  to  her  brother,  M'ho  had  at  lust  been  compelled  to 
take  steps  to  have  her  taken  care  of,  telling  him  that  she  was 
under  the  protection  of  an  officer,  and  that  she  would  let  him 
know  that  she  was  a  gentleman's  prostitute.  Of  truth  she 
seemed  quite  unable  to  form  a  conception,  while  lies,  mischief, 
and  vice  were  congenial  to  her  nature.  Wlien  prevented  from 
indulging  her  vicious  propensities,  she  would  lie  all  day  on  the 
sofa,  asserting  that  she  was  too  ill  to  do  anything,  even  to  take 
a  walk,  and  insisting  that  she  ought  to  have  every  sort  of 
delicacy.  In  her  moods  of  excitement^  she  would  sometimes 
talk  of  pe<)])le  plotting  against  her,  and  of  herself  being  guided 
by  the  ruling  planets;  but  there  was  no  ]>08itive  intellectual 
disorder  detectable,  though  there  was  a  paiiil'ul  state  of  extreme 
and  hopeless  moral  alienation. 

It  is  quito  certain  that  these  three  women,  so  lost  to  all  sen.^e 
of  the  obi  illations  and  responsibilities  of  their  position,  coulil 
not  restrain  their  immoral  extravagances  and  perverse  acts  fur 
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anj  length  of  time ;  punishment  had  no  effect,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  a  restraint  for  the  time  being.  All  of  them  knew 
qnite  well  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  but  no  motive 
could  be  excited  in  their  minds  to  induce  them  to  pursue  the 
right  and  eschew  the  wrong ;  their  conduct  revealed  the  tyranny 
of  an  unhappy  oiganization ;  its  natural  affinities  were  for  evil ; 
the  world's  wrong  was  their  right  The  ruling  planets,  by  which 
one  of  them  in  her  angiy  moods  professed  to  be  guided,  were 
not,  therefore,  an  absolute  fiction,  for  therein  was  expressed  the 
fate  made  for  her  by  a  vicious  oiganization.  For  a  like  reason 
such  patients  feel  no  shame,  regret,  nor  remorse  for  their  conduct, 
however  flagrantly  unbecoming  and  immoral  it  may  have  been, 
never  think  that  they  are  to  blame,  and  consider  themselves  ill- 
treated  by  their  relatives  when  they  are  interfered  with.  They 
are  examples  illustrating  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  mind. 
The  moral  feeling  has  been  slowly  acquired  in  the  course  of 
human  cultivation  through  generations  «s  the  highest  effort  of 
mental  evolution ;  and  in  the  course  of  family  degeneration,  we 
find  its  loss  mark  a  stage  in  the  downward  course.  The  victims 
of  such  \ace  or  defect  of  nature  cannot  be  fitted  for  social  iuter- 
oourse.  Friends  may  remonstrate,  entreat,  and  blame,  and 
punishment  may  be  allowed  to  take  its  course,  but  in  the  end 
both  friends  and  all  who  know  them  recogmse  the  hojielessness 
of  improvement,  and  acknowledge  that  they  must  be  sent  to  an 
asylum.  This,  or  a  control  equal  to  that  enforced  in  such  an 
establishment,  is  the  only  treatment  applicable  to  them;  fur 
they  are  so  viciously  constituted  that  they  could  not  be  different 
unless  by  being  bom  again. 

It  is  where  hereditary  taint  exists  that  we  meet  with  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  kind  of  insanity,  and  those  which  often 
cause  such  great  difficult  ies  in  medioo-legal  inves^t  igat ions.  There 
is  the  strongest  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  admit  that 
an  extreme  hereditar}*  taint  may  be  a  not  less  certain  cause  of 
defect  or  disease  of  mind  than  an  actual  injuiy  of  the  bead; 
and  yet  it  is  tin*  fact  The  hereditary  predispo>ition  to  insanity 
signifies  some  unknown  defect  of  nervous  el<  mcnt  declaring 
itself  in  a  disiMisition  to  irregularities  in  the  ^<x:ial  relations; 
tlie  acquired  infirmity  of  the  parent  has  become  the  natural 
infirmity  of  th«*  offspring,  as  the  acquired  habit  of  tlie  i«rent 
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animal  observably  becomes  sometimes  the  instinct  of  the  off- 
spring. Hence  comes  the  impulsive  or  instinctive  character  of 
the  phenomena  of  hereditary  insanity,  the  actions  being  fre- 
quently sudden,  unaccountable,  and  seemingly  quite  motiveless* 
Appeal  calmly  to  his  consciousness,  tlie  individual  may  reason 
with  great  intelligence,  and  seem  nowise  deranged ;  leave  him 
to  his  own  devices,  or  place  him  under  conditions  of  excitement, 
his  unconscious  life  appears  to  get  the  masteiy,  and  drives  him 
to  immoral,  extravagant,  and  dangerous  acts.  He  pei:]>etrate8 
some  singular  act  of  eccentricity  because  all  the  world  will 
censure  it,  or  even  commits  a  murder  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  hanged*  It  is  worse  than  useless  for  a  sound  mind  to 
attempt  to  feithom  the  mad  motives  which  spring  up  in  a  mad- 
man's mind;  it  is  most  unjust  to  measure  his  actions  by  a 
standard  based  upon  the  results  of  an  examination  of  sane  self- 
consciousness  :  to  do  so  is  simply  to  attempt  to  make  coherence 
and  incoherence,  order  and  disorder,  equivalent  Only  long 
experience  and  careful  study  of  actual  cases  of  mental  disease 
will  suffice  to  give  any  sort  of  adequate  notion  of  what  a 
madman  really  is. 

When  there  is  no  hereditary  taint  detectable  in  a  case  of 
so-called  moral  insanity,  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  the  whole 
physical  and  mental  life  of  the  patient,  by  a  careful  research  into 
his  previous  history,  and  scrupulous  examination  of  liis  present 
state.  It  will  be  of  great  moment  to  ascertain  whether  there 
has  been  any  previous  attack  of  insanity;  for  it  sometimes 
happens  tliat  after  one  or  two  attacks  of  melancholia  with 
suicidal  tendency,  from  wliich  recovery  has  taken  place,  the 
patient  hiis  an  attack  of  genuine  moral  insanity,  which  may 
finally  pass  into  intellectual  dlsoixler  and  dementia.  Tlie  ex- 
tremest  example  of  moral  insanity  which  I  have  seen  was  in  an 
old  man  aged  sixty-nine,  who  had  been  in  one  asjium  or  another 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  (»f  his  life.  He  had  great  intellectual 
power,  could  compose  will,  write  tolerable  poetry  with  much 
fluency,  and  was  an  exc'*Ilent  keeper  of  accounts.  Tlieiv  was 
no  delusion  of  any  kind,  and  yet  he  was  the  roost  hopeless  and 
trying  of  mortals  to  dciil  with.  Morally  he  was  utterly  de- 
praved; he  would  steal  and  hide  wliatever  he  could,  and  ^eveiBl 
timea  made    his   escapi'   from    the    asylum   with   marvrllous 
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ingenuity.  He  then  pawned  what  he  had  stolen,  bagged,  and 
lied  with  such  plausibility  that  he  deceived  many  people*  until 
he  finally  got  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  or  wss  discovered,  in 
a  most  wretched  state,  in  the  company  of  the  lowest  mortals  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  town«  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  insane 
career,  which  b^an  when  he  was  forty-eight  years  old,  he  wss 
several  times  in  prison  for  stealing.  In  the  asylum  he  was  a 
most  troublesome  patient  He  could  make  excellent  sugges* 
tion%  and  write  out  admirable  rules  for  its  management^  and 
was  vexy  acute  in  detecting  any  negligence  or  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  attendants,  when  they  displeased  him ;  but  he  was  always 
on  the  watch  himself  to  evade  the  regulations  of  the  house,  and, 
when  detected,  he  was  most  abusive,  foul,  and  blasphemous  in 
his  language.  He  was  something  of  an  artist  and  delighted  to 
draw  abominable  pictures  of  naked  men  and  women,  and  to 
exhibit  tliem  to  those  patients  who  were  addicted  to  self-abuse. 
He  could  not  be  trusted  with  female  patients*  for  he  would 
attempt  to  take  indecent  liberties  with  the  most  demented  crea- 
ture. In  short,  he  had  no  moral  sense  whatever,  wliile  all  the 
fault  that  could  be  found  with  his  very  acute  intellect  was,  that 
it  was  entirely  engaged  in  the  service  of  ]iis  depravity.  It  may, 
no  doubt,  be  thought  that  be  was  a  desperately  wicked  criminal, 
and  that  his  pi-oper  place  was  the  prison.  But  the  prison  had 
been  tried  ranny  times,  and  tried  unsuccessful^.  And  tliere 
was  another  reason  why  pri.son-discii>line  could  not  rightly  be 
|)enuitted  to  supersede  asylum  treatment  At  long  intervals, 
sonietiiues  of  two  years,  this  patient  became  profoundly  melan* 
cholic  for  two  or  tliree  months,  refused  to  take  food,  and  was  as 
plainly  insane  as  any  patient  in  tlie  asylum.  It  was  in  an 
attack  of  this  M)rt  also  that  his  disease  first  commenced. 

In  i»ther  ca^es  of  moral  alienation  there  will  l)e  found  to  have 
been  more  or  less  congenital  moral  delect  or  moral  imbecility ; 
inauiucal  exacerbations  of  ]Misitive  moral  insanity  occurrin.; 
periiaiKi  at  pulierty,  jierhaps  ui  the  menstmal  periods*  perha]'S 
after  severe  disappointment  Again,  moral  insanity  may  occur 
after  acute  fcvc*rs,  after  injury  to  the  bead,  after  some  fonn  nf 
brain  disease;  in  some  instam  es  it  is  the  first  stage  of  mentil 
degeneration  consequent  on  silf-abusc;  now  and  then  it  occuis 
in  con.<equence  of  a  severe  moral  shock  as  the  forerunner  of 
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more  marked  insanity ;  and  it  not  un&equenily  precedes  general 
paralysis.  Bat  the  disease  with  which  it  is  most  commonly 
found  in  conjunction  is  epilepsy :  a  so-called  masked,  epilepsy 
sometimes  appears  in  attacks  of  positive  moral  insanity  of 
variable  duration  and  of  periodical  recurrence,  the  attacks 
perhaps  coming  on  regularly  for  months  before  the  charac- 
teristic convulsions  make  their  appearance;  or  extreme  moral 
perversion  may  immediately  precede  epilepsy;  or  again,  the 
epileptic  convulsions  may  cease,  and  attacks  of  moral  insanity, 
with  more  or  less  maniacal  excitement,  take  their  place.  There 
can  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  studied 
mental  diseases  that  certain  unaccountable  criminals  belong  to 
the  class  of  epileptics.* 

Thus  much  concerning  this  second  variety  of  affective  insanity 
— Moral  Insanity  Proper.  Whatever  name  it  may  ultimately 
be  thought  best  to  give  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity 
of  recognising  in  practice  the  existence  of  such  a  form  of  disease. 
If,  indeed,  the  evidence  drawn  from  its  ovm.  nature  and  causa- 
tion were  insufficient,  the  fact  that  it  is  often  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  severest  mental  disease  might  suffice  to  teach 
its  tnie  pathological  interpretation.  When,  therefore,  a  person 
in  good  social  position,  possessed  of  the  feelings  that  belong  to  a 
certain  social  state,  and  hitherto  without  reproach  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  does,  after  a  cause  known  by  experience  to  be 
capable  of  producing  eveiy  kind  of  insanity,  suddenly  undei^o  a 
great  change  of  character,  loose  all  good  feelings,  and  from  being 
truthful,  temperate,  and  considerate,  become  a  shameless  liar, 
shamelessly  vicious,  and  brutally  wicked,  then  it  will  certainly 
be  not  an  act  of  charity,  but  an  act  of  justice,  to  suspect  the 
effects  of  disease  At  any  rate  it  behoves  us  not  to  be  misled  in 
our  judgment  by  the  manifest  existence  in  such  a  patient  of  a 
full  knowIed<re  of  the  nature  of  his  acts— of  a  consciousness,  in 
fact,  of  right  and  wrong;  but  to  remember  that  disease  may 
weaken  or  abolish  the  power  of  volition,  without  affecting  con- 
sciousness. Fortified  by  this  just  principle,  we  shall  be  far 
better  prepared  for  a  right  inter] irctation  of  the  facts  of  a 

*  Murel,  D*ane  Forme  do  Delire  suite  d'tinc  Surexcitation  nGirciue  le  rat- 
tacltaiit  k  nne  Variety  non  eucon  d^crit  d'£pil<  pde  :  1860.  J.  Falrrt,  Dc  'fitat 
ICeniule  d*ipileptiquet. 
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particular  case  than  when  biassed  or  blinded  by  the  opposite 
most  ialse  principle. 

3.  Ideational  Insanity, — Under  this  general  name  may  be 
included  those  different  varieties  of  insanity  usually  described  as 
Mania  or  Melancholia :  the  unsoundness  affects  ideation,  and  is 
exhibited  in  delusions  and  iutellectual  alienation.  Cases  of 
ideational  insanity  are  easily  recognised  to  be  of  two  principal 
kinds*  according  to  the  character  of  the  accompanying  feeling: 
in  one  kind  there  is  great  oppression  of  the  self-feeling  with 
corresponding  gloomy  morbid  idea ;  in  the  other  there  is  excite- 
ment or  exaltation  of  the  self-feeling,  with  corresponding  lively 
expression  of  it  in  the  character  of  the  thoughts  or  in  the  conduct 
of  the  patient.  The  former  cases  belong  to  Melandudia ;  the 
latter  to  Mania,  acute  or  chronic.  Again,  on  looking  at  cases 
of  ideational  insanity,  it  is  easily  seen  that  there  is  general  in- 
teUectual  derangement  in  some,  while  in  others  the  alienation 
seems  to  be  confined  to  a  small  number  of  fixed  ideas ;  so  that 
we  might  make  a  division  of  ideational  insanity  into  (a)  general 
and  (b)  partial  If  we  did  so,  then  partial  ideational  insanity 
would  really  correspond  with  what  lUquirol  called  Monomania, 
though  not  with  what  is  now  usual  I}'  called  so;  for  under  that 
name  was  included  by  him  not  only  partial  mania  accompanied 
by  an  exciting  or  gny  passion,  but  also  partial  intellectual  in- 
sanity accompanied  by  a  sad  and  0]>pressive  passion ;  the  latter 
he  sub-distinguished  as  LyjKnianitf,  but  it  is  now  commonly 
known  as  MrJancholia.  ^Vhether  this  is  wisely  done  may  admit 
of  considerable  doubt :  there  are  met  with  in  practice  as  many 
varieties  of  euiotional  i)er\'ersion  as  there  arc  varieties  of  morbid 
ide;is,  different  patients  exhibiting  every  degree  and  kind  of 
passion,  from  the  rapture  of  the  exaltetl  monomaniac  to  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  profound  melancholic  ;  accordiu|(ly  it  is  not  always 
po6>ible^  under  the  present  nomeui  lature,  to  determine  satis- 
factorily whether  a  jxirticular  case  Ir longs  to  monomania  or  to 
melancholia.  Certain  cases  of  mcLmcholia  do  in  i)oint  of  finct 
furnish  the  best  examjiles  of  m«'iiomania.  Another  reason 
•gainst  the  present  classification  is  tli.it  there  are  cases  of  acute 
mel.tocholia  in  which  the  excitemint  and  the  derangement  of 
ide:i<  and  conduct  aro  so  great  that  they  run  insensibly  into 
actiti*  mania»and  might  just  as  pro]*  rly  be  called  so:  they  are 
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examples  of  acute  ideational  insanity,  but  whether  they  are 
classified  as  maniacal  or  melancholic  is  yeiy  much  a  matter  of 
caprice  or  accident 

A  third  objection  to  an  adherence  to  the  present  artificial 
classification  is,  that  it  has  unquestionably  fettered  observation, 
and  hindered  the  faithful  study  of  the  natural  history  of  insanity. 
The  diflTerent  forms  of  affective  insanity  have  not  been  properly 
recognised  and  exactly  studied  because  they  did  not  fall  under 
the  time-honoured  divisions ;  and  the  real  manner  of  commence- 
ment of  inteUectual  insanity  in  a  disturbance  of  the  affective 
life  has  frequently  been  overlooked.    It  is  true  that  Guislain 
and  Griesinger  have  pointed  out  that  a  melancholic  stage  of  de- 
pression almost  invariably  precedes  an  outbreak  of  mania ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sequence  is  traceable  in  very  many 
cases ;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted,  as  some  would  have  it,  in 
every  case.    What  has  been  overlooked  even  by  those  who  have 
not  overlooked  the  preliminar}*^  affective  derangement  is,  that 
there  is  not  only  (a)  a  ^ndancholie  perversion  of  the  affective  life 
preceding  intellectual  derangement,  but  that  there  is  also  Qj)  a 
maniacal  perversion  of  the  affective  life,  so  to  speak, — ^an  affec- 
tive insanity  which  is  of  an  excited  or  expansive  kind,  in  which 
the  individual's  self-feeling  is  greatly  exaggerated  or  morbidly 
exalted.    It  is  a  maniacal  disorder  of  the  feelings,  sentiments, 
and  acts,  without  delirium,  and  it  is  expressed  chiefly  as  the 
corresponding  affective  melancholia  is,  not  in  delusion  but  in  the 
conduct  of  the  patient.    Though  frequently  following  a  brief 
stage  of  melancholic  depression,  this  condition  is  sometimes 
primaT}\    It  is  displayed  in  a  great  change  of  moral  character : 
the  pai-simonious  person  becomes  extravagant,  the  modest  man 
presumptuous  and  exacting,  the  affectionate  parent  thouglitless 
and  indifferent ;  there  is  great  liveliness  of  manner,  or  a  restless 
activity  as  of  one  half-intoxicated ;  an  overweening  self-esteem 
is  very  f*vident ;  and  an  extravagant  cx])Gnditure  of  money,  an 
excessiv(»  sexual  indulgence,  or  other  intemperance,  is  common. 
The  tone  of  the  mental  nature  is  prolnundly  deranged ;  the 
foundntions  of  the  mental  being  are  shaltored;  and  the  patient 
is  often  ])ractically  less  fitted  for  his  re]:itions  in  life  than  at  a 
subsequ^'ut  stage  of  the  disease,  when  matters  have  gone  further 
and  the  morbid  action  is  systematized  in  definite  delusions.     In 
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some  cases  there  may  be  less  txaUation  manifest,  while  the  jmt- 
vtnion  of  the  affective  life  is  more  marked, — in  other  words, 
the  moral  alienation  more  extreme;  this  condition  being  perhaps 
best  witnessed  in  that  profound  moral  derangement  which  some- 
times precedes  a  series  of  epileptic  fits,  or  takes  the  place  of  an 
epUeptic  fit  The  premonitory  sjrmptoms  presented  by  insane 
epileptic  patients,  before  a  fit  or  a  succession  of  fits,  may  be  of 
a  melancholic  or  of  a  maniaeal  nature,  corresponding  in  this 
regard  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  mania. 
Certain  epileptics,  before  the  con\'uIsive  seizures,  are  moody, 
sullen,  morose,  irritable  and  quarrelsome;  the  patient  who  at 
other  times  is  pleased  with  any  notice  or  attention,  will  then 
perhaps  get  into  a  violent  and  dangerous  fury  if  spoken  to ; 
others  suffer  from  slowness  of  ideas,  failure  of  niemoi^%  phy- 
sical and  moral  prostration;  while  others  again  are  unusually 
animated,  loquacious,  active,  display  exaggerated  notions  of 
their  physical  and  moral  well-being,  and  become  at  times 
even  maniacaL  It  is  worthy  of  note  too,  in  relation  to  the 
%'ivdi  hallucinations  which  sometimes  arise  in  mania  tine 
delirio  and  become  the  causes  of  desperate  nets  of  violence, 
that  similar  vivid  hallucinations  foretell  in  some  cases  the 
epileptic  attack. 

So  soon  as  we  have  recognised  the  existence  of  a  deep  perver- 
sion  of  tho  feelings,  sentiments,  and  acts,  having  a  brisk  maniacal 
rather  than  a  gloomy  melancholic  character,  and  preceding  in 
some  cases  the  outbreak  of  intellectual  deniiigement.  we  fail  not 
to  perceive  how  closely  it  is  allied  to,  or  r.itiier  how  fundamen- 
tally identical  it  is  with,  tliose  stages  of  insane  dc<;eneration 
already  de^icribcd  as  varieties  of  aftective  insanity.  In  fact,  the 
Mania  dnr  dtlirio  of  Pinel,  the  Monomani*-  raijionntntfr  on  9nne 
delirt  of  KHcjuirol,  the  Mono  manic  affective  \\{  the  same  author, 
tfnd  tlie  Mnral  Inanity  of  Prichard, — all  iiif  varjMiij:  phases  of 
this  affective  disorder,  which,  continued,  usnilly  ends  in  positive 
intellectual  disorder  or  dementia.  Tlion;;1i  an  earlier  stage  of 
mental  de;.'coeration  than  intellectual  insanity,  it  is  really,  frt>m 
a  social  pciint  of  view,  a  more  dangerous  fomi  of  mental  disease ; 
for  its  natural  tendency  is  to  express  it>«  If,  not  in  words,  as 
ideational  insanity  doea,  but  in  actions.  It  is  a  condition  in 
wliich  daiuerous  liallucinations  and  dan.:i*roas  impulses  are 
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both  apt  to  arise  suddenly  and  to  huny  the  patient  into  'some 
desperate  act.  Once  more  then  let  it  be  repeated,  that  man 
is  not  only  a  consciously  active  being,  but  also  an  uncon- 
sciously active  being;  and  that,  although  the  unconscious 
mental  function  is,  in  the  state  of  perfect  bodily  health,  sub- 
ordinated to  the  directing  power  of  the  will,  yet,  when  disease 
has  disturbed  the  harmony  of  parts,  the  unconscious  activity 
displays  its  effects  independently  of  the  will  or  even  of  con- 
sciousness. 

For  the  forgoing  reasons,  I  hold  that  it  would  conduce  to 
greater  precision  of  knowledge,  and  would  be  followed  by  some 
valuable  practical  results,  if  the  present  artificial  classification, 
which  IB  not  really  in  conformity  with  nature,  and  which  as- 
sumes a  fictitious  exactness,  were  considerably  modified.    If  a 
broad  division  were  made  of  insanity  into  two  classes,  namely, 
insanity  without  positive  delusion  and  insanity  with  delusion — 
in  other  words,  into  affective  insanity  and  ideational  insanity; 
and  if  the  subdivisions  of  these  into  varieties  were  subsequently 
made — would  not  the  classification,  general  as  it  may  appear, 
and  provisional  as  it  should  certainly  be  deemed,  be  for  the 
present  preferable  to  one  which,  by  postulating  an  exactness 
that  does  not  exist,  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  an  advance  in 
knowledge  ?    It  will  be  necessaiy  to  clear  the  ground  of  old 
incumbrances  before  attempting  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better 
structure ;  and  it  wiU  be  desirable  to  encumber  it  as  little  as 
possible  until  the  materials  for  a  new  and  natural  classification 
ha\*e  been  collected.     One  desirable  result  of  great  practical 
consequence — ^medico-legally— could  not  fail  to  follow  the  modi- 
fication of  the  received  classification;   that  is,  the  adequate 
recognition  of  those  serious  forms  of  mental  degeneration  in 
which  there  are  no  delusions.    I  have  ventured,  accordingly,  in 
a  former  publication,  to  put  forward  the  following  arrangement ; 
and  I  use  it  here,  not  as  a  complete  and  positive  scientific  classi- 
fication, which  can  only  be  a  devout  imagination  for  some  years 
to  come,  but  as  a  convenient  scheme  for  treating  of  the  symp- 
tomatology of  mental  diseases :  * — 


*  Article  "  Innnity,  '  in  Rtyuolds't  Syitmn  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.    See  note  on 
'*  CliKKtfication'*  at  tli*-  «ud  of  the  chapter. 
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tlM  IXtAXB  TEMPSBAJfEXT. 

The  cases  of  so-called  impultive  insanity,  which  for  practical 
purposes  has  just  been  illustrated  separatelj,  will  really  fall 
under  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  varieties  of  affective 
insanity :  in  all  of  them  dangerous  impulses  are  apt  to  arise, 
and  to  express  themselves  in  convulsive  action ;  and  where  a 
desperate  impulse  displays  itself  without  any  apparent  affective 
disorder,  it  is  only  that  the  outward  violence  masks  the  internal 
derangement 

Wliatover  classification  be  adopted  in  the  pr^ent  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  so  obscure  a  subject,  it  must  be  provisional  AMiat, 
meanwhile,  it  is  most  in))H>rtant  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  the 
different  forms  of  insanity  are  not  actual  pathological  entities 
but  different  degrees  or  kinds  of  the  degeneration  of  the  mental 
organization, — in  other  words,  of  deviation  from  healthy  mental 
life;  they  arc  coiisec|ueutly  sometimes  found  intermixed,  replacing 
one  another,  or  succeeding  one  another,  in  the  same  person. 
There  is  in  tlit*  liuman  mind  a  sufficiently  strong  propensity  not 
only  to  make  divisions  in  knowledge  where  there  are  none  in 
nature,  and  then  to  impose  the  divisions  upon  nature,  making 
the  reality  thus  conformable  to  the  idea,  but  to  go  further,  and 
to  convert  the  generalizations  made  from  obsen-ation  into  posi- 
tive entities,  iH-rmitting  for  the  future  these  ailificial  creatioiu 
to  tyrmnniie  o\er  the  understanding.    A  tj-pical  example  of 
madness  might  be  described  as  one  in  which  tlie  disorder,  com- 
mencing in  ciiiotional  disturbance  and  ecoentri<.ities  of  action— 
in  derangement  of  the  affective  life — paases  tli<  iice  into  melan- 
rbolia  or  manii.  and  finally,  by  a  further  declension,  into  dcnien* 
lia.  This  is  th<*  natural  course,  al>o,  of  mental  d*  u'cneration  when 
ItrocfN-ding  nxv  lieeked  through  generatioiiaL    Althongh  then  we 
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may  have  the  different  stages  passed  throngh  within  the  brief 
space  of  a  single  life,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  vdij  they 
should  not  be  distinguished  and  separately  treated  of;  for  not 
only  may  a  person  suffer  from  one  kind  of  mental  derangement 
without  ever  falling  victim  to  another,  but  the  different  varieties 
run  their  particular  course,  call  for  their  special  prognosis,  and 
require  their  special  treatment 

(a)  Fariial  Ideational  Insanity . — ^This  division  will  corre- 
spond with  that  originally  described  as  monomania  by  Esquirol, 
and  will  include  not  only  delusion  accompanied  by  an  exalted 
passion,  but  also  delusion  accompanied  by  a  sad  and  oppressive 
passion — monomania  proper  and  ordinary  melancholia.  In  the 
former  an  exalted  self-feeling  gets  embodied  in  a  fixed  delusion, 
or  in  a  group  of  delusions,  which  fails  not  to  testify  an  overween- 
ing self-esteem ;  it  is  clothed  in  a  corresponding  delusion  of  power 
or  grandeur,  and  the  personality  of  the  patient,  who  may  fancy 
himself  king,  prophet,  or  divine,  is  transformed  accordingly :  in 
the  latter,  the  feeling  of  oppression  of  self  becomes  condensed 
into  a  painful  delusion  of  being  overpowered  by  some  external 
agency,  demonic  or  human,  or  of  salvation  lost  through  indivi- 
dual sins.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  partial  ideational  insanity — 
in  the  one  case  with  overweening  esteem  of  self,  in  the  other  with 
oppression  of  self — with  fixed  delusion  or  delusions  upon  one 
subject  or  a  few  subjects,  apart  from  which  the  patient  reasons 
tolerably  correctly.  Patholo«?ically,  there  is  a  systeniatization 
of  the  morbid  action  in  the  supreme  cerebral  centres^  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  definite  type  of  morbid  nutrition  in  them. 

A  morbid  idea,  or  a  delusion,  engendi^red  in  the  mind  and  per- 
sisting there,  may  be  compared  with  n  morbid  growth  in  some 
organ  of  the  body,  or  with  a  chronic  morbid  action,  which  cannot 
be  brought  under  tho  correcting  influence  of  the  surrounding 
healthy  tissues,  and  restored  to  a  sound  type.  Similarly,  the 
morbid  idea  does  not.  as  in  health,  call  up  other  idiNis  which 
may  supersede  it^  its  «'neTgy  being  tmnsferred,  and  itsilf  becom- 
ing latent  or  statical  under  the  unconscious  assimilating  influ- 
ence of  the  cerebral  ci'ntres,  so  that  the  present  is  brought  into 
accord  with  the  past,  or  with  that  mental  organization  which  by 
an  abstraction  we  call  ihcejo ;  but  the  morbid  idea  is  not  assi- 
milable, cannot  be  brought  under  the  domain  of  the  laws  of  the 
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sunounding  healthy  stractnrea  and  xnado  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  sound  elements  of  the  mental  oiganization,  is  in  entire  con- 
tradiction with  the  past»  and  remains  imaffected  by  reflection* 
because  it  cannot  really  enter  into   any  reflection*    Like  a 
cancer,  or   any    other   strange   morbid  growth,  it    continues 
its  own  morbid  life,  and  the  whole  conscious  life  may  at  any 
moment  be  brought  under  its  dominating  influence :  it  represents 
a  partial  automatic  morbid  action,  like  a  spasm  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  volition,  though,  like  a  spasm,  not  always  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  consciousness.    A  young  man,  for  example,  who 
had   previously  had  a  few  epileptic  fits,  became  extremely 
melancholic,  being  possessed  by  the  morbid  idea  that  he  was 
to  be  murdered  in  his  father's  house  ;  he  made  frequent  attempts 
to  escape  from  it»  and  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  his  escape 
only  served  to  strengthen  his  delusioa*    Heasoning  with  him  was 
of  no  use,  for  the  notion  was  not  explicable  on  any  reasonable  prin- 
ciples :  if  a  looker-on  could  truly  enter  into  the  steps  of  the  ob- 
scure and  tangled  moniul  processes  by  which  such  a  delusion  was 
generated,  he  would  be  as  mad  as  the  patient ;  and  if  the  patient 
could  appreciate  the  force  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  looker- 
on  ]>roves  the  notion  to  be  madness,  why  then  he  would  not  be 
mad  at  all.    It  is  the  patient's  disease  that  he  cannot :  when  the 
constitution  of  his  nerve  element  is  such  that  an  absunl  delusion 
of  that  kind  can  ]»cr8ist  and  not  be  corrected  by  t lie  stored-up 
results  of  past  mental  acquisitions — whether  ^such  as  might  be 
consciously  recalle<l.or  such  as  existed  as  statical  fnrulties  inter- 
working  in  unconscious  assimilating  action — then  it  is  the  sure 
testimony  of  fundamental  damage  to  the  mechanism  of  mental 
action;  the  conse^iuenccs  of  which  are  a  disorder  and  incohe- 
rence of  action  inamsistent  with,  ami  therefore  unintelligible  to, 
the  experience  of  the  sound  mind.    The  veiy  fact  that  such  a 
notion  is  not  self-annihilating  is  evidence  of  a  fundamental  di:«- 
order,  which,  if  it  i^I.ould  not  actually  pre])are  ua  to  look  for,  at 
any  lute  shouhl  ni.ike  us  receive  without  surprise,  :iny  further 
irrational  exhibition  by  the  patient.     Hence  also  it  i^  that  if  we 
admit  the  false  pntuisses  of  the  madman's  delusion,  he  cannot 
follow  us  in  rational  ilednctions  from  them ;  he  does  ii<  't  goneially, 
9A  Licke  supposed,  u^ason  correctly  fn»m  false  pnnnt^«>es;  he  it 
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not  logically 'mad ;  the  sound  and  the  unsound  parts  of  his  being 
are  mixed  up  in  his  conduct ;  his  whole  manner  of  action  is  more 
or  less  inconsistent  and  incoherent,  and  betrays  the  disease  of 
which  the  delusion  is  a  symptom.  In  vain  do  men  pretend  that 
the  mind  of  the  monomaniac  is  sound  npart  from  his  delusion : 
not  only  is  the  diseased  idea  a  part  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind, 
therefore,  no  more  sound  than  the  body  is  sound  when  a  man 
has  a  serious  disease  of  some  vital  organ,  but  the  exquisitely 
delicate  and  complex  mechanism  of  mental  action  is  radically 
deranged :  the  morbid  idea  could  not  else  have  been  engendered 
and  persist.  The  mind  is  not  unsound  upon  one  point,  but 
an  unsound  mind  expresses  itself  in  a  particular  morbid 
action.  Moreover,  when  the  delusion  is  once  produced,  there 
is  no  power  of  drawing  a  sanitaiy  cordon  round  it,  and  thus,  by 
putting  it  in  quarantine  as  it  were,  preserving  all  other  mental 
processes  from  infection:  on  the  contrary,  the  morbid  centre 
reacts  injuriously  on  the  neighbouring  centres,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  at  any  moment  the  most  desperate  consequences 
may  not  ensue.  That  was  precisely  what  did  happen  in  the  case 
wliich  we  have  taken  for  illustration :  the  young  man,  whose 
father  was  a  butcher,  becoming  calmer  after  a  time,  and  being 
thought  trustworthy,  was  permitted  at  his  own  request  to  be 
present  at  the  slaughter  of  an  ox ;  but  when  all  was  finished,  he 
did  not  wish  to  return  home.  His  friends,  however,  pressed  him, 
and  two  of  them,  taking  him  by  the  arm  in  a  friendly  manner, 
accompanied  him  towards  his  home  ;  but,  just  as  he  approached 
the  door  of  his  house,  he  suddenly  drew  out  a  butcher's  knife 
which  he  had  concealed,  and  stabbed  to  the  heart  one  of  them, 
fleeing  immediately  to  the  forest,  where  he  passed  the  night. 
Next  morning  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  relative  who  lived 
some  distance  off,  and  said  that  he  had  run  away  from  home,  as 
they  \iished  to  kill  him  then*.  In  this  case  the  homicidal  act 
bad  a  discoverable  relation  to  the  delusion,  although  a  ven- 
insane  one;  but  in  some  cases  of  monomaniacal  delusion  then* 
is  no  relation  whatever  discoverable  between  tlie  delusion  an<l 
the  act  of  violence,  while  in  others  the  patient  may  subsequently 
make  known  a  most  absurd  and  incoherent  connexion  which  th** 
most  sagacious  looker-on  would  never  have  suspected,  and  cannot 
understand. 
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The  signification  of  a  persistent  delusion  in  the  mind,  in 
regard  to  those  intimate  organic  processes  on  which  rests  the 
iategritj  of  mental  action,  is  threefold :    first,  the  fact  of  the 
delusion  betokens  a  fundamental  disorder  in  the  oiganic  pro- 
cesses of  the  mental  organization  as  the  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence, the   extent  of   such  disorder  being  nowise  necessarily 
limited  to  its  production ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  morbid 
area  in  the  midst  of  numerous  most  sensitive  nervous  centres, 
which  are  connected  in  the  most  delicate,  intimate,  and  complex 
manner,  will  tend  to  produce  by  sympathy,  infection,  or  induc- 
tion, or  reflex  action,  call  it  as  we  may,  some  derangement  in 
them  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  automatic  activity  of  the  morbid  centre, 
reaching  a  certain  intensity,  may  become  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse, and,  irresistibly  uttering  itself,  hurry  the  patient  into  an 
insane  action  instigated  by  it     In  other  words,  psychologically 
speaking,  the  existence  of  a  delusion  indicates  fundamental  dis- 
order of  mental  action — ^radical  insanity ;  secondly,  the  delusion 
reacts  injuriously  upon  other  mental  phenomena*  interfering 
secondarily  with  correct  ratiocination,  or  due  co-ordination  of 
function,  ahd  predisposing  to  convulsive  mental  phenomena; 
and,  thirdly,  while  it  cannot  be  subordinated  to  reflection,  the 
individual  may  at  any  moment  bo  subordinated  to  it,  and  act 
under  its  instigation.    The    mind,  then,  which  suffers  from 
])ositive  ideational  insanity,  however  seemingly  partial,  is,  being 
unsound,  not  to  be  relied  upcui,  nor  to  be  held  rcs])onsible ;  disciise 
is  going  on  in  it>  and  it  docs  not  dei^end  upon  the  individuid  s 
wishes  or  will  what  course  it  shall  take  or  what  height  it  shall 
reach,  any  more  than  the  health  of  a  man  bodily  sick  depends 
ui>on  the  desii*c  which  be  may  have  to  rise,  take  up  his  bed 
and  walk. 

Certainly,  in  some  cases  of  so-called  monomania  or  partial 
ideational  iusiinity,  there  doc^  appear  to  be  but  little  evidence  of 
insanity  apart  from  the  partis  ular  morbid  ideas ;  but  such  ca^s 
are  generally  met  with  in  n:i  asylum,  where  the  patient  is  if- 
moved  from  those  particul.ir  relations  in  which  the  m«»)al 
perversion  might  l>e  expect*  A  to  display  itself,  and  where  tlio 
quiet  regularity  of  life  and  tli*  absence  of  all  exciting  impressions 
favour  the  latency  of  the  afl'ci '  i ve  insanity.  Allow  tbose  patiei  1 1  s 
who  are  so  calm  and  servicea)  >le  in  the  asylum  to  return  to  active 
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life,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  strain  of  tiying  circomstances,  or 
the  stress  of  adverse  events,  and  they  soon  suffer  from  attacks  of 
general  excitement,  if  they  do  not  perpetrate  acts  of  dangerous 
violence;  even  in  the  asylum  they  have  now  and  then  their 
bad  times,  in  which  they  are  morose,  uncertain,  and  excitabia 
Nothing  is  more  surprising  to  the  inexperienced  person  than 
the  extreme  passionate  excitement  and  utter  irrationality,  when 
they  do  break  out,  of  these  monomaniacs,  whom  he  has  hitherto 
regarded  as  quite  sensible  apart  from  their  delusion,  and  as 
harmlessly  interesting  perhaps  by  reason  of  it.  They  will  mostly 
tolerate  ^dth  great  composure  the  annoyances  of  their  fellow- 
patients,  because  they  look  down  upon  them  with  pity  as  mad ; 
but  once  let  them  be  offended  and  excited,  it  is  rendered  very 
plain  how  unstable  and  dangerous  is  their  state  of  mind. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  mistake  of  supposing  the 
delusion  to  be  the  cause  of  the  passion,  whether  painful  or  gay» 
that  may- accompany  partial  ideational  insanity.     In  cases  of 
simple  melancholia  there  may  be  no  delusion:  the  patient's 
feeling  of  external  objects  and  events  may  be  perverted  so  that 
he  is  conscious  of  being  strangely  and  unnaturally  changed ; 
im])res8ions  which  should  be  agreeable  or  indifferent  are  painful; 
he  feels  himself  strangely  isolated,  and  cannot  take  any  interest 
in  his  affairs;  he  is  profoundly  miserable  and  shuns  society, 
l)erlinps  lying  in  bed  all  day.    All  this  while  he  may  be  quite 
conscious  of  his  unnatural  stite,  and  may  strive  to  conceal  it 
from  his  frienda    Suddenly,  it  may  be,  an  idea  springs  up  in 
his  mind  that  he  is  lost  for  ever,  or  that  he  must  conunit  suicide, 
or  that  he  has  committed  murder  and  is  about  to  be  hanged ; 
the  vast  and  formless  feeling  of  profound  miser}''  has  taken  form 
as  a  concrete  idea — in  other  words,  has  become  condensi^d  into 
a  definite  delusion,  this  now  being  the  expression  of  it.    The 
delusion  is  not  the  cause  of  the  feeling'  of  misery,  but  is  engen- 
dered nf  it, — is  precipitated,  as  it  were,  in  a  mind  saturated  with 
the  fti'ling  of  inexpressible  woe;  and  it  takes  different  forms 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  patient's  culture,  and  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  ideas  prevailing:  at  the  paiticular  epoch. 
In  some  cases  it  is  striking  how  dispr(»i>ortionate  the  delusion  is 
to  the  extreme  mental  anguish,  the  patient  assigning  the  most 
ridiculously  inadequate  cause  for  Ids  glnoni :  one  man  under  my 
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care,  whose  suffering  was  veiy  great,  said  tliat  it  was  because  he 
Iiad  drunk  a  glass  of  beer  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
another  man  was,  as  he  thought,  lost  for  ever  because  he  had 
nuittei^d  a  curse  when  he  ouglit  to  have  uttered  a  prayer.    With 
him  who  believes  that  he  is  doomed  to  infinite  and  eternal 
misery,  it  is  not  the  delusion  but  the  affective  disorder  that  is 
the  fundamental  fact ;  there  cannot  be  in  the  finite  mind  au 
adequate  or  definite  idea  of  the  infinite  or  the  eternal ;  and  the 
insane  delusion  of  eternal  damnation  is  but  the  vague  and  futile 
attempt  to  express  an  unutterable  real  suffering.    In  all  these 
cases  of  melancholia  the  deep  sense  of  individual  restriction 
which  exists,  the  wretched  feeling  of  the  oppression  of  self,  is  in- 
terpreted as  due  to  some  external  agency ;  and  as  the  existence 
of  any  passion  notably  intensifies  an  idea  that  is  congruous  with 
it,  the  delusion  ultimately  attains  great  vividness.    So  with 
regard  to  other  passions,  whether  excited  by  some  external  event 
or  some  internal  commotion;  when  vehement  and  long  con- 
tinued, they  are  apt  to  end  in  some  positive  delusion*    The  vain 
l^erson  who  ciicrishes  an  ambitious  passion  may  after  a  time  be 
so  entirely  possessed  by  it  that  he  is  unable  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  his  over>veening  self-esteem  terminates  perhaps 
in  the  delusion  that  he  is  emperor,  king,  or  even  divine.    The 
essential  nature  of  the  delusion  will  de])end  uix)n  the  special 
nature  of  the  passion  in  which  the  individual's  self-feeling 
is  engaged,  but  the  particular  form  which  it  assumes  will  depend 
greatly  upon  the  education  and  upon  the  circumstances  of  life  in 
which  he  has  been  ])laced.     Thu^  the  vain  and  ambitious  {lerson 
who  has  had  a  religious  training  will  assume  a  cliaracter  in 
accordance  with  his  sentiments,  and  will  deem  hini>olf  a  prophet 
favouretl  of  heaven,  or  even  Jesus  Christ ;  the  ]H>litician  \n\\  be 
a  prime  minister,  or  some  great  ]x»litical  character ;  the  man  of 
•-cience  will  have  solved  the  proMrm  of  per|)etual  motion,  or  mill 
1o  the  victim  of  complicated  ami  ingenious  iiersecution  by  means 
•  f  electricity.     When  witchcraft  was  generally  believed  in,  the 
insane  frequently  fancied  themsc!\  t*s  to  be  tonueutcd  by  witches; 
lut  since  the  police  have  been  esMblibhed,  they  often  believe  the 
]  olice  to  be  in  pursuit  of  them.    At  the  time  wlu*n  Napoleon 
^  as  setting  up  and  pulling  down  kings,  many  i^eoiile  were  ad- 
mitted into  French  asylums  who  Iclieved  themselves  to  be  kings 
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and  emperors ;  and  Esqtdrol  thought  that  he  could  have  written 
the  history  of  the  French  Sevolution  from  the  character  of  the 
insanity  which  accompanied  its  different  phases.  The  insanity 
of  any  time  will  be  a  more  or  less  broken  reflection  of  the 
character  of  the  events  that  happen  in  it 

When  a  vague  morbid  feeling  of  a  painful  nature  gets  defi* 
nitely  embodied  in  a  fixed  delusion,  the  patient  is  often  less 
difficult  to  deal  with,  perhaps  less  miserable,  than  when  the 
affective  derangement  predominates  and  is  occasionally  mani* 
fested  in  morbid  ideas,  or  is  manifested  in  transient  and  changing 
delusions.    One  of  the  most  difficult  and  distressing  cases  to 
have  to  do  with  in  practice  is  that  of  a  wife  possessed  with 
morbid  feelings  of  jealousy  of  her  husband ;  a  passion  which, 
increasing  to  an  insane  degree,  breaks  out  under  excitement 
into  the  most  absurd  and  tmfounded  accusations  and  violent 
behaviour,  ending  finally — ^it  may  be  at  the  change  of  life — ^in 
fixed  ideational  insanity.    The  monstrous  imaginings,  the  foul 
accusations,  the  obscene  language  and  violent  conduct^  some- 
times displayed  in  such  cases  before  there  is  any  fixed  intel- 
lectual derangement,  are  truly  most  surprising.  These  paroxysms 
of  maddened  jealousy  are  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excessive, 
and  perhaps  secret,  indulgence  in  stimulants,  and  they  are  not 
unlikely  to  occur  at  the  menstrual  periods. 

Hie  following  briefly  reported  cases  may  serve  as  illustrations* 
of  pai;^ial  ideational  insanity,  and  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions : — 

C.  K.,  ret.  thirty-six,  married,  had  always  been  of  an  extremely 
religious  character  and  of  exemplary  behaviour.  After  he  had 
been  married  for  about  a  year,  his  present  illness  began  with 
general  depression  of  feeling  and  with  the  involuntary  appearance 
in  his  mind  of  blasphemous  ideas  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to 
avoid  thcni ;  he  was  greatly  afflicted  by  this  state  of  tilings,  his 
gloom  increased,  and  at  last  he  concluded  that  "he  had  done  it^'' 
— ^namely,  (committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  Here  we  perceive, 
first,  a  morbid  affection  of  nerve  element  revealed  in  the  emo- 
tional depression,  then  an  automatic  and  s])asmodic  activity  of 
certain  ideational  cells  manifest  in  the  involuntaiy  and  irrepres- 
sible ideas  that  arose,  and  finally  the  concentration  or  systema- 
tization  of  t  he  morbid  action  into  a  definite  delusion.  The  ixitieiit 
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was  fiirther  vety  hypochondriacal,  and  fearful  that  he  should  die 
soon ;  but,  although  his  heart's  action  was  very  feeble,  and  his 
pulse  remarkably  slow,  there  was  no  evidence  of  oi^ganic  disease ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  feebleness  of  cardiac  action  was  due  to 
the  depressing  effects  of  the  morbid  idea  upon  the  oiganic  func- 
tions, all  which  shared  more  or  less  in  the  prostration*    His 
reasoning  powers  were,  however,  nowise  affected  apart  from  his 
delusions ;  he  was  fully  alive  to  all  business  relations,  and  would 
converse  intelligently  and  even  cheerfully  on  indifferent  matters. 
But  the  moment  his  attention  was  no  longer  diverted  from  his 
own  suffering  and  otherwise  engaged,  the  morbid  idea  returned 
in  all  its  force,  entirely  occupied  consciousness,  his  countenance 
became  overcast,  and  he — just  now  so  cheerful — ^presented  the 
characteristic  dejected  appearance  of  profound  melancholy.    He 
lived,  as  it  were,  two  separate  lives — as  a  sound,  reasonable 
being,  and  as  a  morbid  automatic  being ;  he  was  quite  aware  of 
his  affliction,  and  could  reason  about  it  as  a  man  might  reason 
about  a  peculiarity  of  his  character  or  a  particular  confomiation 
of  his  body,  though  he  could  not  be  persuaded  of  its  true  nature; 
but,  so  soon  as  the  train  of  mental  activity  excited  by  external 
events  was  past,  the  morbid  idea  became  consciousness.    He 
was  made  so  miserable  by  it  that  he  more  than  once  attem]>ted 
suicide.    Herein  we  have  an  example  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  correct  reasoning  of  the  monomaniac  from  false  premisses ; 
believing  that  he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  that 
his  soul  is  for  ever  lost,  he  does  that  which  may  soonest  precipi- 
tate the  result  which  he  so  much  dreads.    An  uncle  had  been 
similarly  nfllicted,  and  had  died  insane.  * 

Intdligeutly  as  this  patient  could  talk,  and  rational  as  he  sip- 
peared,  ajait  from  his  delusion,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  ]»it>- 
uounce  him  perfectly  sensible  under  such  liniitatioa  There  was 
no  sufficient  reason  in  his  intellectual  disorder  why  he  should  not 
have  continued  his  business,  but  he  could  not  do  so;  he  could  not 
take  inte^  -t  in  that,  in  his  family,  or  in  anything  else  but  him- 
self ;  ever\  impression  was  more  or  less  painful  to  him,  his  whole 
manner  oi  feeling  being  perverted,  and  h«'  sought  therefore  to 
avoid  soii*  ty  and  to  be  alone.  At  times,  too,  his  anguish  in- 
creased tit  .1  veritable  acute  {laroxysm,  ami  then  he  looked  veiy 
helpless  an<l  insana  Now  the  case  which  fallows,  very  similar  to 
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the  foregoing  in  general  symptoms,  illustrates,  by  an  impoi-taut 
additional  symptom,  a  dangerous  feature  in  some  of  these  cases. 

J.  B.,  aet  fifty-one,  married,  had  made  a  small  fortune  by  his 
own  energies,  and  had  brought  up  a  family  respectably.  He  was 
a  stout,  hard-faced,  big-browed  man,  of  surly  appearance  and 
melancholic  temperament  Of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion,  he  had 
always  been  very  attentive  to  his  religious  duties ;  indeed,  reli- 
gious devotion  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  Iiis  illness,  which 
certainly  began  with  doubts  as  to  his  religious  state.  He  became 
gloomy,  morose,  and  depressed,  and  took  to  his  bed  five  weeks 
previous  to  his  being  sent  to  an  asylum.  He  would  not  get  up, 
however  much  entreated  :  why  should  he  ?  He  was  dying,  and 
there  was  no  salvation  for  him,  for  his  soul  was  lost  He  slept 
fairly  and  ate  well,  though  he  professed  at  times  that  he  could 
not  eat  In  the  asylum  he  was  listless,  gloomy,  and  exceedingly 
averse  from  exertion  of  any  kind,  always  maintaining  that  he  was 
dying.  "  It's  of  no  use,  I  tell  you,  doctor,  asking  me  how  I  am : 
you  know  I'm  dying."  Apart  from  the  delusions  as  to  his  soul 
and  his  body,  he  was  intellectually  rational,  although  his  affective 
life  was  much  per\''erted.  After  a  month's  residence,  there  was 
some  improvement  in  his  state ;  he  walked  outside  the  grounds 
regularly  after  having  been  on  the  first  occasion  forced  to  go  ;  he 
was  more  cheerful  too,  and  would  talk  a  little.  It  was  thought 
that  he  was  going  on  xaxy  favourably.  One  night,  however,  with- 
out any  warning,  he  suddenly  started  out  of  his  bed,  nished  at  a 
window,  through  which  it  would  have  been  thought  impossible 
that  a  man  of  his  size,  or  indeed  of  any  usual  size,  could  have 
got^  struggled  through  it,  and  fell  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet, 
fortunately  on  his  feet,  so  that  he  was  only  grievously  shaken. 
He  was,  however,  in  a  state  of  fearful  excitement,  fancying  that 
the  world  had  come  to  an  end,  writhin^s  and  cr}nng  fmutically, 
"  Let  me  go,  let  me  go  I "  Like  sudden  desperate  pjiroxysms 
seized  him  periodically  for  the  next  three  weeks;  aftiT  which 
he  began  to  improve.  lie  became  talkative,  cheerful,  and  inter- 
ested in  his  family,  tli<>ugh  maintaining  for  a  time,  for  the  sake 
of  consistency  seeminj^^l y,  that  he  was  no  better,  and  onh  employ- 
ing Iiimself  when  he  thought  that  no  one  was  observing  iiim.  In 
three  months  more  he  was  discharged  quite  recovered. 

In  these  cascSi  when  the  melancholic  anguish  has  reached  a 
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certain  intensity,  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  accident  whether 
the  convulsive  explosion  is  expi-essed  in  some  act  of  violence 
directed  against  the  patient's  own  life  or  against  the  life  of 
another,  although  it  may  l»e  exjiected  that,  if  the  delusion  is  one 
of  persecution  by  others,  the  violence  will  be  displayed  against 
the  supposed  enemies. 

The  following  case  further  illustrates  the  acute  attacks  of 
paroxysmal  anguish  that  supervene  in  the  course  of  chronic 
melancholia  or  ideational  insanity  M-ith  depressed  passion : — 

iliss  F.,  toL  forty-one,  api)cared  to  be  as  strong-minded  and 
good-natured  a  lady  as  could  be  met  with.    Her  manner  was 
abnipt  and  decidedly  energetic,  and  she  is  described  as  having 
always  been  a  little  queer.    The  melancholy  for  which  she  was 
finally  sent  to  an  asylum  was  said  to  have  come  on  seven  months 
before,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  offer  of  marriage  which  she 
thought  she  had  refused — in  reality,  none  such  was  ever  made. 
She  now  believed  that  she  was  lost  for  ever  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal ;  she  ^Tung  her  bands  in  her  extreme  distress,  and, 
with  a  face  tense  with  anguish,  exclaimed  that  "  she  had  done 
it ; "  ^  that  she  was  so  near  Zion's  gate."    But  her  mental  state 
varied  much,  and  varied  suddenly.    One  day  she  would  be  in 
the  greatest  mental  agony,  rolling  on  the  floor,  writhing  and 
twisting  herself  into  the  strangest  forms,  as  though  in  her  an<niish 
she  would  tie  her  body  into  knots:  on  another  day  her  delusion 
seemed  to  have  retired  into  the  backgrountl,  and  she  was  calm, 
natural,  conversed  most  H'usibly,  and  em]>loyed  herself  indus- 
triously.    Xo  one  who  i^aw  her  only  in  t1io.sc  calmer  periods 
could  conceive  how  unsj^eakably  insane. she  was  in  her  acute 
l)aroxy.snii<.     In   her  calmer  mo<Mls,  when  not  engaged  in  any 
occupation  or  conversation,  and  when  appait*ntly  nnnotice<l,  she 
might  beobser>XHl  to  wrin*^  her  hands,  and  to  repeat  in  an  under- 
tone,'" Go<k1  Cfod ! "    When  her  attention  was  called,  on  these 
occasions,  to  what  she  wa-  saying  and  doing,  she  was  often  ([uite 
unconscious  of  it     And  timt  nii<!ht  teach  us  that  the  ni>rbid 
manifestations  were  of  an  .automatic  or  reflex  character,  an*i  that 
it  ia  possible  for  such  ni<  :l)id  phenomena,  under  certain  l^^dily 
conditions,  to  attain  a  Cinvulsivo  character,  without  con^<  ious- 
ness  of  them  at  the  tini*    and  without  memory  of  them  :>fter- 
wanla.    TIh*  |»Aychologi8t  \\ouId  W  a  liold,  a^  be  certainly  wovAd 
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be  an  ignorant  and  mistaken  nian^  who  should  assert  that  the 
frenzy  might  have  been  controlled  because  there  was  usually  a 
persistence  of  reason.  It  were  as  just  to  assert  that  the  reflex 
convulsive  action  of  a  spinal  cord  poisoned  by  strychnia  must 
be  controllable,  because  the  ordinary  reflex  acts  of  a  healthy 
cord  are  so. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  some  of  these  cases,  how  sudden  and  com- 
plete may  be  the  change  from  the  deepest  anguish  and  despair 
to  a  state  of  perfect  calm  and  sanity.  Thus  one  of  my  patients, 
who  suffered  from  acute  melancholy,  who  usually  wandered  about 
moaning  grievously,  or  sat  weeping  profusely,  and  who  had  made 
several  attempts  against  her  own  life,  awoke  one  morning  seem- 
ingly quite  well,  rational,  cheerful,  and  wonderfully  pleased  at 
her  recovery,  remaining  so  for  the  rest  of  that  day.  Next  morn- 
ing, however,  she  had  entirely  relapsed,  and  it  was  some  months 
before  she  finally  recovered.  Again,  Griesinger  mentions  the  case 
of  a  woman  with  melancholia  and  delusions  as  to  loss  of  property 
and  persecution,  who  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
quite  herself,  and  then  relapsed.  Such  cases  are  of  interest  in 
regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  as  they  would  seem  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  serious  organic  disease  so  far — that  the 
condition  of  nerve  element  is  a  x>olar  modification  which  may 
soon  pass  away,  not  unlike,  perhaps,  the  electrotonic  state  that 
may  be  artificially  produced  in  nen-e. 

Aliss  S.,  itt.  twenty-two,  was  rather  a  good-looking  young 
lady,  though  with  an  insularly  formed  head,  and  a  deformity 
of  one  ear,  and  with  a  strangely  wandering  and  occasionally 
vacant  look.  Her  family  is  saturated  with  insanity,  and  the 
present  is  said  to  be  her  third  attack.  She  is  surchai^ed  with 
grief,  moaning  continually,  and  weeping  so  abundantly  as  to 
surprise  one  how  she  can  raise  so  many  tears.  She  exclaims 
that  she  is  utterly  estranged  from  God,  and  sobs  as  though  h^r 
little  heart  must  break.  Notwithstanding  this  extreme  exhibition 
of  mental  suflering,  one  could  not,  on  carefully  obser>'ing  her, 
but  conclude  that  she  was  not  really  so  miserable  as  she  looked, 
that  her  distressing  actions  wei^e  in  great  part  automatic.  And 
there  was  truth  in  the  instinctive  suspicion;  for  in  the  midst  c>t' 
the  most  violent  sobbing,  she  would  sometimes,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  ludicrous  or  sarcastic  ol^servation,  look  up  quite  calmly. 
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speak  quietly*  and  even  smile  for  a  moment,  and  thereupon 
relapse  instantly  into  her  extreme  grief.  She  was  quite  con- 
scious of  her  state,  and  threw  all  the  blame  of  it  upon  her  friends, 
who,  she  saidt  ought  to  have  subjected  her  to  proper  restraint 
and  discipline,  instead  of  indulging  her  in  eveiy  way,  as  they  had 
done.  Previously  to  being  sent  from  home  she  had  been  very 
wilful  and  impulsive,  sometimes  starting  out  of  the  house,  and 
saying  that  she  must  kill  herself.  After  being  in  the  asylum  for 
a  few  days  she  became  calm  and  composed,  spoke  quite  rationally, 
and  professed  herself  very  well  contented  with  her  position,  and 
with  the  course  which  her  friends  had  taken  on  her  behalf  And 
yet,  while  wearing  this  cheerful  and  contented  manner,  she  was 
secretly  posting  letters  to  her  friends  full  of  the  bitterest  com- 
plaints, moanings,  and  reproaches,  sentence  after  sentence  in 
them  beginning,  "Oh  God!"  Beminded  of  her  inconsistency, 
she  sank  into  the  deepest  self-accusation  and  abasement,  said  she 
was  utterly  wretched  on  account  of  her  dcceitfulness  and  wicked- 
ness, which  she  could  not  help,  and  that  she  was  lost  for  ever 
And,  indeed,  she  could  not  help  it.  She  was  sincerely  cheerful 
in  her  new  relations  when  engaged  in  conversation,  or  in  some 
occupation,  but  when  she  sat  down  to  write  home  the  old  feel- 
ings returned,  and  the  old  automatic  morbid  activity  broke  out. 
Ultimately  she  recovered,  the  morbid  tension  gradually  subsiding, 
and  finally  di8ap))earing  in  the  entirely  changed  relations.  Tliis 
example  enables  us  to  understand,  in  some  sort,  how  it  is  that 
murderers  in  an  asylum  s^inietimes  appear  to  be  unconscious  of 
wliat  they  have  doiio,  and,  if  they  are  conscious  of  their  crime, 
never  think  they  are  to  blame ;  for  the  automatic  activity  of  their 
morbid  nature  has  8Uipri.<ed  them,  and  when  they  reflect  ui^on 
the  act  of  violence,  if  they  do  so,  it  is  as  ujion  an  act  done  by 
8on)e  one  else. 

Tlie  foregoing  cases  will  suffice  to  illustrate  partial  ideAti'*nal 
insanity,  although  they  all  fall  under  that  division  of  it  usiuilly 
called  melancholia.  In  conversing  with  patients  so  afflictt  1,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  bein;:  surprised  at  the  strange  disc«'i«l  or 
incoliereoce  which  their  mental  character  exhibits:  thev  are 
often,  as  it  wer^  doable  biiugs— a  rational  and  an  insane  l^ing: 
the  two  beings  cannot  be  Irou^t  into  intercommunication  and 
beneficial  rt^actiou  upon  one  another,  for  tite  penistenoe  ol  the 
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delusion  implies  the  catting  off  of  such  interadtion;  as  conscious 
manifestations  they  are  independent,  isolated.  One  day  the 
sound  being  is  in  predominant  or  exclusive  action;  another 
day,  the  unsound  being ;  on  different  occasions  one  might  say 
— "  Xow  I  am  talking  with  the  rational  being ;  now  with  the 
morbid  being."  Herein  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  doubt 
which  such  patients  sometimes  have  of  themselves;  they  are 
not  confident  at  times,  and  appear  only  to  half  believe  in 
their  delusion,  because  they  are  not  then  under  its  entire 
influence:  their  rational  nature  is  in  predominant  action,  and 
they  act  in  their  relations  as  if  their  delusion  really  was  a 
delusion.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  put  any  reliance 
on  such  seeming  hesitation:  let  the  delusion  be  excited  into 
activity,  all  doubts  vanish,  and  the  sound  being  is  brought  into 
dangerous  bondage  to  the  unsound  being. 

In  a  complete  account  of  partial  ideational  insanity,  whether 
accompanied  by  a  gloomy  or  a  gay  passion,  the  effects  of  the 
delusion  should  be  considered — as  was  done  when  considering 
idea  physiologically — first,  upon  sensation ;  secondly,  upon  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  move- 
ments or  general  conduct  of  the  patient     As  the  delusion  is 
sometimes  the  final  effect  of  a  morbid  organic  stimulus  result- 
ing from  bodily  disease,  so  it  in  turn,  however  caused,  reacts 
injuriously  on  the  bodily  nutrition  and  on   sensibility.    The 
latter  is  commonly  much  affected  in  melancholia.    Tliere  may 
be  general  or  partial  diminution  or  perversion  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  skin,  or  a  local  complete  loss  thereof ;  and  complaints  of 
precordial  anguish  and  of  strange  epigastric  or  alxlominal  sensa- 
tions testify  to  the  perversion  of  organic  sensibility.    A  burning 
or  hea\y  pain  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or  running  down  the  spine, 
appears  to  cause  much  sufiering  in  some  cases.    These  com- 
plaints, causeless  as  they  may  seem,  arc  not  always  without 
significance.     Illusions  and  hallucinations  of  the  special  senses 
are  frequent :  one  patient,  believitig  himself  lost,  sees  the  devil 
in  his  room,  another  smells  a  cnrpse  in  his  room,  a  third  tastes 
])oison  in  his  foo<I,  a  fourth  hears  voices  which  revile  and  accuse 
him,  or  which  suggest  impious  thoughts  and  instigate  violent 
deeds — ^it  may  be  to  imitate  Abr:)1iam  and  sacrifice  his  child. 
The  hallucinations  of  hearing  which  occur  are  evidently  some- 
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times  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  perceives  as  voices  the 
morbid  thoughts  that  arise  automatically  in  his  mind.  Sir  H. 
Holland  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  believed  in  and 
acted  xxpon  the  reidity  of  illusive  sounds  and  conversations,  and 
was  necessarily  treated  as  deranged,  but  who  after  a  while  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  recognise  and  treat  them  as  delusions. 
When  he  was  asked  how  he  had  come  to  regard  them  in  this 
sensible  light,  he  said  that  it  was  partly  by  his  never  discovering 
any  person  in  the  places  where  the  voices  had  come,  but  chiefly 
by  finding  himself  able,  on  trial,  to  suggest  the  woixis  which 
were  thus  seemingly  uttered  by  some  one  external  to  himselfl 
Hie  ideas  excited  by  some  morbid  cause,  not  coming  into  action 
through  the  regular  train  of  association,  and  being  strange  and 
novel  to  the  individual,  appear  as  if  they  belonged  to  and  were 
su^ested  by  some  person  external  to  himself  Hence  some 
jNitients  complain  bitterly  that  their  thoughts  are  i)erceived, 
taken  up,  and  replied  to  by  other  persons  before  they  are  con- 
ccive<l  by  themselves;  their  lives  arc  made  wretched  and  in- 
tolemble  to  them  by  this  myst(*riuus  system  of  espionage  and 
jicrsocution.  A  similar  thing  ha])i>ens  in  dreams:  the  i*e])lies 
and  arguments  of  the  jterson  with  whom  the  dreamer  si)eaks  are 
really  his  own  replies  and  arguments,  thou*:!!  he  fills  to  rucogniso 
them  ;  but  the  unusual  suggestion  and  imgular  a>sociation  of  his 
ideas,  giving  them  a  strange  and  independent  character,  makes 
them  ap])ear  to  belong  to  som**  one  else  ;  there  is  no  co-ordina- 
tion of  them,  and  the  will  is  therefore  in  abeyance.  Xow  thv. 
habitual  co-ordination  of  the  thoughts,  feeling.^  and  desires  ij> 
the  ba?)is  of  the  individual  character— of  {tei^onal  identity ; 
accordingly  when  it  is  lost,  a  i>erson  loses  the  consciousness  ot 
his  identity.  The  special  interest  of  the  case  ni«*ntioncd  by  Sir 
H.  Holland  lies  in  its  illustration  of  the  gradual  recover}*  of  the 
jiowerof  co-onlinalion  evinccMl  Ky  the  patient's  trial  to  suggest  to 
himsoir  the  wonls  which  were  -<  emingly  uttered  l»y  another, ami 
thus  to  bring  back  the  riotou>  elements  of  the  mind  under  tlu* 
domain  of  regular  law. 

The  general  d(*prcssion  of  toin*  in  melancholia  is  felt  through- 
out the  jirocesses  of  nutrition,  although  not  usually  in  observable 
proportion  to  the  great  appan*i.:  suflering.  So  vast  indeed  does 
this  i^eem  in  some  casc*8  that  th«*  wonder  is  that  oigauic  life  can 
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go  quietly  on.    However,  digestion  mostly  fails,  and  in  a  few 
cases  an  obstinate  sickness  occurs  after  food ;  constipation  often 
becomes  troublesome ;  the  skin  loses  its  freshness,  and  gets  sallow 
dry,  and  harsh ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered,  and  the 
extremities  are  cold ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  sometimes  very  slow^ 
and  even  intermittent;  the  respiration  is  slow,  moaning^  and 
interrupted  by  frequent  and  long-drawn  sighs ;  the  urine  is  in 
some  cases  abundant  in  quantity  and  very  pale  in  colour ;  the 
menstruation  is  generally  irregular  or  suppressed.    Everything 
indicates  the  depressing  influence  of  the  gloomy  morbid  idea  on 
the  oiganic  life.  There  is  usually  a  great  want  of  sleep,  although 
patients  are  apt  to  assert  that  they  have  not  slept  when  they 
really  have,  so  little  has  been  the  feeling  of  refreshment  there- 
from.   They  are  often  tormented  by  vivid  and  painful  dreams, 
their  delusions  pursuing  them  in  their  restless  and  unrefreshing 
slumbers.  Befusal  of  food,  which  is  common  and  sometimes  very 
persistent,  may  be  due  to  other  causes  besides  the  want  of 
appetite  and  general  sluggishness  of  nutrition :  it  may  be  in 
consequence  of  a  fear  of  poison  in  the  food,  or  of  a  delusion 
that  the  intestines  are  sealed  up,  or  in  order  to  die  by  starvation, 
or  in  fancied  obedience  to  a  voice  from  heaven.    It  is  of  no 
little  practical  importance  to  realize  how  much  the  refusal  of 
food,  and  the  delusions  which  instigate  it,  are  sometimes  aggra- 
vated in  melancholia  when  the  tongue  is  coiited  and  the  diges- 
tion out  of  order.    A  lady  who  was  under  my  care  refused  food 
entirely  for  a  week  at  the  beginning  of  her  ilhiess,  under  the 
belief  that  her  throat  was  completely  closed  up ;  and  the  refusal 
was  only  overcome  graduaUy  by  persistence  on  the  ])art  of  her 
attendants.    Afterwards,  during  her  illness,  whenever  the  diges- 
tion was  disordered,  the  old  delusion  became  active,  and  the 
refusal  of  food  returned  in  the  old  way:   that  cured,  these 
disappeared. 

There  is  the  same  depressing  influence  exerted  upon  the 
voluntary  movements;  these,  like  the  ideas,  are  sluggish  gene- 
nil  ly,  and  the  conduct  of  the  patient  accords  with  the  character 
of  Ids  mental  state.  In  an  extreme  form  of  melancholia  known 
as  melancholia  with  stupor,  M.  aftontta,  where  the  mind  is 
entirely  possessed  with  some  terriMe  delusion,  the  patient  sits 
or  stands  like  a  statue,  and  must  be  moved  from  place  to  place ; 
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the  muscles  are  generally  lax,  or  some  of  them  are  fixed  in  a 
cataleptic  rigidity ;  the  patient,  as  if  in  a  trance  or  as  one  only 
partially  awake,  scarcely  seems  to  see  or  hear ;  consciousness  of 
time,  place,  and  persons  is  lost;  and  the  bodily  wants  and 
necessities  are  alike  unheeded.  Between  this  condition  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  and  those  cases  at  the  other  end  in  which  there 
is  an  acute  utterance  of  the  internal  agony  in  gesture-language, 
though  this  is  usually  of  a  somewhat  uniform  or  even  monotonous 
character,  there  are  of  course  cases  representing  every  sort  of 
intermediate  staga  But  where  there  is  the  most  activity  of 
movement  in  melancholia  it  is  confined  to  the  expression  of  the 
mental  sufTeriug,  or  to  the  common  attempt  to  escape  from  it 
by  suicide :  there  is  an  extreme  aversion  for  the  most  paii  to 
exercise,  employment,  and  activity  of  a  beneficial  kind. 

In  monomania  proper,  where  the  delusion  is  attended  with  an 
exalted  feeling,  its  effects  upon  sensibility,  nutrition,  and  move- 
ment are  different  There  appears  to  be  no  real  diminution  of 
general  sensibility,  though  the  sensations  are  not  always  attended 
to,  on  account  of  the  excited  mental  state ;  but  hallucinations 
of  the  special  senses,  especially  of  hearing,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  they  appear  both  as  occasional  consequences  and 
occasional  causes  of  the  delusion,  which  in  anv  case  thev  fail 
not  to  strengthen.  There  is  not  usually  any  noUible  interference 
with  the  processes  of  nutrition.  Tlie  behaviour  of  the  patient 
often  expresses  with  sufiicient  distinctness  the  character  of  his 
delusion :  one  may  reveal  Ids  exalted  notions  in  his  gait,  manner, 
and  addix*.ss,  while  another  is  not  satisfied  with  the  ca{)abilities 
of  ordinary  language  to  express  the  ma;;nificeuce  of  his  i<leas, 
but  invents  new  and  mysterious  signs  which,  unintelligible  to 
every  one  else,  have  wonderful  meaning  f4»r  him.  A  third  makes 
I>erbaps  sweeping  plans  and  projects,  enters  U{K)n  va^^t  umier* 
takings,  and  sometimes  goes  through  an  immense  amount  of 
patient  and  systematic  work  in  perfecting  some  imi)os>iUlc 
scientific  invention. 

The  courses  which  melancholia  and  monomania  run  re^iiec- 
tively  ai«'  different  In  melancholia  reniissions  are  common, 
but  oomjM'te  intenmssions  rare.  It  is  .•^u  iking  in  some  cases 
bow  sud«!<'nly  a  gnuit  change  may  take  {'hice:  Griesinger,  as 
already  si  id,  quotes  one  cal^e  in  which  theiv  was  a  perfectly  lucid 
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interval  for  tbe  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  a  melancholic  go  to  bed  cheerful  and  seemingly 
quite  well,  and  yet  awake  in  the  morning  as  bad  as  ever.  It 
is  never  safe  to  trust  to  these  sudden  conversions  from  gloom  to 
cheerfulness.  When  recovery  does  really  take  place,  as  it  does 
in  half  or  even  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  melancholia,  it 
is  usually  gradual,  and  takes  place  withm  from  four  to  twelve 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  After  twelve 
months  a  favourable  result,  though  less  probable,  is  still  not 
hopeless,  for  there  are  instances  on  record  in  which  recovery  has 
taken  place  after  the  disease  has  lasted  years.  Of  the  cases  that 
do  not  recover,  about  half  decline  into  mental  weakness  or  com- 
plete dementia,  the  rest  remaining  chronic  or  ending  in  death. 
Though  death  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  refusal  of  food 
and  exhaustion,  it  is  often  due  to  intercurrent  disease,  phthisical, 
cardiac,  or  abdominal,  and  most  often  to  phthisis.  It  was  in 
melancholies  who  had  died  after  long  refusal  of  food  that 
Guislain  met  with  the  most  frequent  instances  of  gangrene  of 
the  lung.     I  have  met  with  it  in  one  such  case 

The  course  of  monomania,  once  established,  is  very  seldom 
towards  recovery.  The  reasons  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek :  in 
the  first  place,  monomania  is  often  secondary  to  mania  or  melan- 
cholia, and  represents  therefore  a  further  degree  of  mental 
degeneration  than  these  diseases ;  and  in  the  second  place,  when 
it  is  primaiy,  the  fixed  dehision  is  commonly  the  exaggeration 
of  some  fundamental  vice  of  character,  and  has  been  slowly 
developed.  Whether  primary  or  secondary,  the  fixed  delusion 
marks  tbe  establishment  of  a  definite  type  of  morbid  action  of 
a  chronic  nature,  such  as  is  not  easily  got  rid  of  in  any  organ  of 
the  body,  much  less  in  an  organ  so  delicate  as  the  brain.  Never- 
theless recovery  does  sometimes  take  place  under  the  prolonged 
influence  of  systematic  moral  discipline,  or  aft^T  some  great 
shock  to,  or  chancre  in,  the  system — whether  emotional,  or  pro- 
duced by  some  intrrcurrent  disease,  or  occurring  at  the  climacteric 
period.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  l»e  said  that  rec(»very  does  not 
take  pLace  when  a  fixed  delusion  has  lasted  for  more  than  half  a 
year.  When  it  does  not,  the  di.sea.<;e  remains  chrniiio,  or  passes 
int  o  dementia :  1 1  lo  more  the  exag<;erated  self-feelini:  which  under- 
lies and  inspire^  the  delusion  wanes,  and  the  m'>ij  this,  losing 
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its  inspiration,  becomes  a  mere  fomi  of  words,  the  nearer  the 
case  gets  to  incoherent  dementia. 

The  reason  vihj  the  prognosis  is  so  much  more  favourable 
in  partial  ideational  insanity  with  depression  than  in  partial 
ideational  insanity  with  exaltation,  though  sufficiently  set  forth 
already,  might  be  roughly  stated  thus :  that  in  the  former  the 
system  is  painfully  sensible  of  its  infirmity,  depressed  thereby, 
and  feels  the  need  of  amendment,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
abundantly  satisfied  with  its  condition,  gay,  and  not  sensible  of 
anything  to  amend. 

(()  Oeneral  IdeatioiuU  hisanity, — This  division  will  include 
all  those  cases  of  intellectual  alienation  which  are  commonly 
described  under  mania,  as  well  as  many  cases  of  general  intel- 
lectual disorder  in  which,  notwitlistanding  the  excitement,  the 
evidence  of  much  mental  suflering  leads  to  their  being  placed 
under  mdaneliolia.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  in  practice  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  acute  mania  and  acute 
melancholia,  which  often  blend,  follow  one  another,  or  run  into 
one  another,  in  a  way  that  defies  exact  division ;  for  although 
we  may  projierly  say  that  there  is  in  acute  mania  an  excitement 
or  cxalti^tion  of  the  self-feeling,  the  expression  of  which  takes 
place  chiefly  in  the  actions  of  the  patient,  who  sings,  dances, 
declaims,  runs  about,  pulls  off  his  clothes,  and  in  all  ways  acts 
most  extravagantly,  yet  there  may  1)e  equal  excitement  and 
resth'ssncss  of  action  in  a  patient  Miio  believes  himself  l»c- 
witcliecl  or  lost,  while  another,  exalti-d  and  furious  one  day, 
shall  be  frenzied  with  anguish  next  day.  Tliey  all,  luiwevrr, 
agriH*  in  Kung  examples  of  acute  ideational  insanity.  In  most 
cases,  liefore  the  actual  outbi-eak,  ther<*  is,  as  already  set  forth, 
a  premonition  of  it — a  precursory  stagi*  of  depression,  of  shorter 
or  longer  duration,  sometimes  so  brief  as  to  escajie  notice ;  ui)on 
which  follow  increased  excitability,  sleeplessness,  r^tlessness, 
extravagance  of  behaviour,  rapid  flow  of  ideas  impiifectly  or 
8tran;:(>Iy  associatiMl  or  entirely  incoliorent,  and  hallucinations 
and  delusions  of  vai  ious  kinds.  A  similar  brief  perinil  of  unac- 
countable depression  sometimes  precedes  the  outbreak  «'f  a  fever: 
it  is  the  projected  shadow  of  the  coming  calamity.  Tlie  con- 
dition of  excitement  may  last  for  some  time  as  an  acute  disease, 
and  tlien  pass  away,  and  recovery  take  place ;  or  it  m;iy  degcue- 
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rate  into  a  chronic  state,  in  wliich  there  is  a  persistent  incoherence 
of  ideas,  and  permanent  delusions  and  hallucinations  exist  The 
last  stage  of  declension  or  degeneration  is  tliat  of  dementia,  in 
which  not  only  the  organized  coherence  of  ideas  in  the  supreme 
centres  is  destroyed  by  disease,  but  most  of  the  very  centres  of 
ideas  themselves  are  disorganized  and  rendered  incapable  even 
of  morbid  function :  in  the  extremest  cases  of  dementia  there  is 
not  the  capability  even  of  a  delusion,  so  disorganized  by  the 
morbid  degeneration  is  "  that  noblest  garment  of  oi^nization  in 
which  the  soul  is  clad." 

Instead  of  entering  into  a  general  description  of  the  symptoms 
of  acute  mania  and  melancholia,  I  shall  give  an  example  of 
each  of  these  forms  of  ideational  insanity,  interposing  such 
commentaries  as  may  appear  necessary  to  elucidate  the  cha- 
racter of  each,  and  to  convey  just  ideas  of  its  nature,  symptoms, 
and  course. 

W.  r.  was  a  merchant,  of  great  originality  of  thought  and 
energy  of  character,  who  became  insane,  after  making  a  con- 
siderable fortune  entirely  by  his  own  abilities.  His  mother  had 
died  insane.  After  slight  depression,  and  certain  transactions  in 
business,  which  ratlier  astonished  his  friends  as  being  opposed 
to  his  usual  manner  of  doing  things,  he  broke  out  into  occen* 
tricities  and  extravagances  of  behaviour,  with  which  was  asso* 
ciated  an  unaccustomed  liveliness ;  in  fact,  he  acted  very  much 
as  if  he  were  intoxicated,  turning  certain  pictures  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall,  putting  chau*s  in  queer  positions,  walking 
about  the  garden  bareheaded  and  singing:  altogether  he 
appeared  joyous,  and  was  eccentrically  industrious.  If  s^K)ken 
with,  he  was  lively,  witty,  original,  and  satirical,  laughing  with 
a  laugh  of  i>eculiar  harsh  and  metallic  ring,  which  he  could  not 
have  imitated  when  in  health:  still  he  cuuld  control  himself 
fur  a  time,  and  speak  with  a  marvellous  assumption  of  calmness 
if  he  pleased.  There  was  so  far  no  positive  insanity  of  thought^ 
though  there  was  great  insanity  of  action  :  his  condition  might 
be  said  to  represent  an  acute  form  of  that  stage  of  disease  which 
has  already  been  describ<Kl  as  the  mildest  form  of  hereditaiy 
insanity.  D^neration  i>roceeding,  however,  he  became  in  a 
day  or  two  much  worse :  he  raved  incoherently  in  conversation, 
was  violent  in  action,  an<l  not  amenable  to  control;  his  Ian- 
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gnage  was  obscene  and  disgusting,  his  behaviour  not  leas  so ; 
and  he  represented  veiy  completely  the  condition  of  a  furious 
maniac,  whose  habits  were  of  the  filthiest  kind:  he  mastur- 
bated with  frenzied  energy,  and  eagerly  licked  up  the  secretion, 
swallowed  his  urine,  and  painted  himself  with  his  ftcces,  chanting 
a  ^ild  chant  the  while,  or  talking  in  rapid  incoherence.    In  all 
this  extremity  of  fuiy,  however,  there  were  plainly  evinced  on 
his  part  a  certain  consciousness  of  his  extravagances  and  a  capa- 
bility of  modifying  his  actions  in  certain  regards,  which  could 
not  fail  to  give  his  conduct  the  semblance  of  wilful  defiance  and 
witting  offence  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those  who  had  to 
do  with  him.    As  the  energy  of  this  stage  somewhat  subsided, 
various  delusions — as  that  he  was  made  the  victim  of  medical 
ex])eriments  by  night  and  by  day,  but  especially  by  night — 
were  exliibited:  the  strange  disease-produced  feelings,  nowise 
confonning  to  the  order  of  his  previous  experience,  and  a 
vague  feeling  of  being  the  automatic  agent  of  morbid  acts  not 
his  own,  were  interpreted  as  the  results  of  external  malicious 
agencies,  as  they  wert*  plainly  not  within  the  domain  of  his 
conscious  life  and  voluntar}'  control    Tliis  condition  of  things 
lasti^d  for  more  than  a  week,  after  which,  as  the  maniacal  fuiy 
and  delusions  disappeared,  there  ensued  a  strife  of  the  pro* 
foundcst  moml  disturbance.     He  was  pof^sesscd  with  a  great 
hatred  to  all  tliose  who  were  especially  his  friends ;  was  sullen, 
morosi*,  and  gloomy ;  reprcseiitiHl,  in  the  unfairest  way,  every- 
thing which  lind  bi^en   done  to  control  him — and  he  had  an 
excelUait  mcnior}'  of  what  had  1»cen  done — as  a  violent  cruelty ; 
niisropre5H*nti>tl  any  kindness  t»r  act  of  attention  from  his  rela- 
tives;  ri'fustHl   liis  food  or  t<x»k    it  most  capiiciously;   and, 
although  all  |ii>^itive  delusions  scemeil  to  have  %anishcd,  yet  he 
appeannl  to  look  u|)on  others  nn  responsible  for  all  his  suiTerin^js 
and  extrnvapinros.    One  mi^'lit  reason  with  him,  but  even  if  he 
acknow hedged  the  justice  of  tin-  arguments,  which  he  sometinuK 
did,  it  was  a  h^-pocritical  affi  •  tation ;  for  to  anotlier  be  woulil 
immediately  aAerwards  set  foith  his  unparalleled  grievances  in 
the  most  per^er^*  and  untme  nuinner—niore  untrtie  because  hv 
so  completely  tuiste<l  and  pi*nerted  some  little  trutk    Wlien 
well,  lie  had  always  displayc*!  a  scrupulous  re-^'anl  for  truth 
e  mas  no  iiitellcctuul  incol.  a*nce,  but  nar>'cll«iiia  ingcDuit\ 
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he  could  assume  such  ah  appearance  of  calmness  and  logical 
moderation  in  his  complaints,  accusations,  and  statements  as 
would  deceive  the  very  elect  And  he  actually  succeeded  in 
imposing  upon  an  influential  friend,  who,  himself  a  most  honour- 
able man,  was  so  much  influenced  by  the  calmness  and  coherence 
of  his  stories,  and  by  the  plausible  way  in  which  he  accounted 
for  all  his  peculiarities,  as  consequences  of  the  position  in  which 
.  he  was  placed,  or  slurred  them  over,  that  he  represented  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner  to  his  immediate  relatives  the  injustice 
of  keeping  him  longer  under  any  sort  of  restraint  Accordingly, 
in  this  condition  of  imperfect  convalescence,  of  unquestionable 
extreme  moral  or  affective  insanity,  and  in  opposition  to  medical 
remonstrances,  the  patient  was  freed  from  all  restraint :  all  the 
people  in  his  neighbourhood  thinking  that  he  had  been  most 
unjustly  confined.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  he  had  so  managed,  or  rather  mismanaged,  his 
property — selling  stock  at  great  loss,  and  giving  away  large 
sums  of  money  under  the  most  singular  pretences — as  to  afford 
an  excellent  harvest  to  the  lawyers,  and  greatly  to  impoverish 
Lis  children.  It  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  place  him 
imdcr  restraint  again,  where  he  will  remain  doubtless  for  the 
i-cst  of  his  life.  For  although  he  was  apparently  quite  rational 
for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time,  yet  the  attacks  of  mania  con- 
stantly recurred,  gradually  becoming  more  prolonged  and  the 
intervals  of  sanity  less,  until  the  disease  acquired  the  character 
of  dementia. 

In  this  case  we  may  observe  that  the  first  stage  of  the  de- 
generation was  a  short  period  of  unquiet  and  unaccountable  de- 
pression, which  Ouislain  believed  to  occur  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  and  which  not  unfrequently  precedes  an  ordinary 
fev(jr  or  other  grave  disease ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  gloom  that 
foreshadows  a  great  calamity,  the  painful  forefeeling  of  the 
coining  storm.  Afterwards  there  quickly  followed  a  stige  of  so* 
call«Hl  exaltation,  in  which  the  jxitient  seemed  to  be  in  an 
exuberantly  happy  state,  as  thougli  transported  with  some  jo}^ul 
tidings,  and  perpetrated  various  extravagances  of  8i)eech  and 
action  as  though  from  an  overflow  of  life.  Some  have  not 
liesitated  to  describe  this  condition  as  one  of  increased  mental 
activity  ;  even  Schrooder  van  der  Kolk  has  fallen  into  what  we 
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cannot  but  consider  this  great  error.  The  real  state  of  the 
patient  is  one  of  irritable  weakness :  he  is  unduly  impressible, 
abnormally  excitable,  and  reacts  in  sudden  impulses  of  feeling, 
thought^  speech,  and  action,  which  more  resemble  spasms  than 
anything  else ;  lie  is  entirely  incapacitated  for  the  calm  recep- 
tion and  discrimination  of  impressions,  the  subsequent  quiet 
reflection,  and  final  intelligent  act  of  volition — the  complete  co- 
ordination of  mental  action,  which  is  implied  in  the  highest 
mental  activity ;  his  words  and  actions  are  like  the  idiot's  tale, 
**  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing."  The  condition 
of  nerve  element,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  excitability,  is  a 
reaction  after  the  preceding  depression,  and  it  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  a  degeneration  which,  if  not  checked,  will  go  on 
to  the  further  stage  of  positive  maniacal  degeneration  of  mental 
action,  like  as  the  reaction  of  other  kinds  of  organic  element 
that  have  been  chemically  or  mechanically  injured  passes  into 
inflammation  and  purulent  degeneration :  it  is  a  state  of  insta- 
bility of  composition  corresponding  to  that  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  mildest  forms  of  hereditary  insanity,  where,  ns 
already  pointed  out,  such  striking  exhibitions  of  particular 
talents  sometimes  occur. 

Striking  in  this  c&se  was,  what  is  often  observable  in  other 
cases,  the  metallic  ring  of  the  stran^'ely  altered  voice.  This 
maniaical  change  in  the  tone  of  voice,  which  is  apt  to  grate  so 
harshly  on  the  sensibilities  of  those  unaccustomed  to  hear  it, 
testifies  not  less  surely  than  the  denrged  thought,  por>'ertcd 
sensibility,  and  furious  ronJuct  to  tlie  ]>rofound  and  gcueml  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system.  "  W*hon  a  man  is  a  lunatic,*' 
aays  Ur.  Bncknill,  ''he  is  a  lunatic  to  his  finger  ends : "  he  is 
alienated  from  himself  both  bodily  and  mentally.  I  cannot 
help  making  the  remark  here,  that  in  almost  every  disease,  but 
especially  in  insanity,  there  are  a  ;:ivat  many  unobtrusive 
^mpt*»ui8  in  wliich  nature  s|)caks  that  .ine  almost  entirely  over- 
looked, attention  being  so  much  fixe<l  in  a  few pn^minent  symp- 
toms. In  insanity,  for  example,  then*  is  not  only  the  changed 
tone  of  the  voice,  but  tliere  are  peculi nities  in  the  expression 
of  tht*  countenance,  in  the  look  of  the  •  >c,  in  the  posture  of  the 
body:  these  constitute  the  pliysiogtioi:.y  of  the  disi'ase,  and 
deserve  the  mobt  exact  study.     I  think  it  not  imiKxtsiUe  in 
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many  cases  to  determine  from  such  signs  not  only  whether  tbe 
patient  is  suicidal,  but  in  what  degree  he  is  suicidal — whether 
at  any  rate  there  is  a  desperate  impulse  that,  like  an  evil  fate, 
governs  the  patient  and  waits  and  watches  for  opportunities,  or 
whether  a  fluctuating  impulse  is  excited  to  activity  by  oppor- 
tunitiea     Again,  there  are  great  diversities  in  the  character  of 
what  we  confoimd  under  the  general  name  of  pain,  as  well  as  in 
the  character  of  those  manifold  modifications  of  sensibility  which 
fall  short  of  pain,  all  which  have  their  specific  meanings  had  we 
but  the  knowledge  to  interpret  theuL    Two  circumstances,  note- 
worthy in  many  cases  of  insanity,  were  marked  in  the  case 
under  consideration :  these  were,  the  peculiar  indescribable  odour 
of  the  patient — the  houquet  de  vialadts  of  lunatic  wards — and 
the  intensely  offensive  character  of  the  intestinal  excretions. 
Manifestly  there  is  some  unknown  chemical  change  produced  m 
the  excretory  functions  by  the  profound  nervous  disturbance, 
not  otherwise  than  as  secretions  are  observably  altered  in  com- 
position by  passion  ;  and  the  result  attests,  as  other  effects  just 
mentioned  do,  the  essential  interaction  of  the  mental  life  in  the 
whole  bodily  life,  and  the  impossibility  of  separating,  save  in 
thought,  mental  and  bodily  phenomena.     It  behoves  us  there- 
fore to  carry  with  us  to  the  investigation  of  any  case  of  insanity 
a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  scrupulously  studying  every 
sign  of  physical  disturbance,  motor,  sensory,  or  nutritive,  as  well 
as  the  prominent  mental  symptoms. 

Tlie  third  stage  of  degeneration  exhibited  by  the  patient  was 
that  of  acute  maniacal  fury ;  of  which  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  say 
more  than  to  i)oint  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  [jcrsisteucc 
of  a  certain  amount  of  self-consciousness,  and  the  occasional 
manifestation  of  a  certain  power  of  self-control  for  a  moment. 
Tliis  is  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  foolish  criterion  of 
responsibilit}'  sanctioned  by  English  law,  or  rather  by  English 
lawyers.  Cirtainly  this  patient,  at  all  but  his  very  worst 
moments,  and  perliaps  even  then,  was  conscious  of  what  he  was 
doing  at  the  time,  as  he  had  an  exact  and  complete  memoiy  of 
it  afterwards,  and  M'as  quite  aware  that  it  was  disgusting  and 
offensive  to  tliose  around  him  ;  he  had  even  some  power  of  self- 
control  at  tinu'S,  as  he  would  not  do  before  mc  what  be  would 
do  before  attendants ;  so  that  if  the  legal  crit(.iion  of  rcsponsi- 
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bility  had  been  strictly  applied  to  his  actions,  this  man,  suffering 
the  extremity  of  maniacal  disease,  would  not  have  escaped 
punishment.  As  the  maniacal  fuiy  subsided  and  delusions 
appeared,  the  disease  becoming  more  chronic,  we  might  say  that 
a  fourth  chronic  stage  was  passed  through — a  stage  cliaracterised 
by  the  persistence  of  ideational  disorder ;  that  is,  not  only  of 
morbid  ideas,  but  of  the  morbid  association  of  ideas,  after  ex- 
citement of  conduct  had  ceased.  From  this  the  patient  soon 
passed  into  the  fifth,  well-marked  stage  of  affective  insanity,  a 
condition  which  usuaUy  lasts  for  some  time  after  ideational  dis- 
turbance has  disappeared.  The  result  of  his  premature  removal, 
while  so  suffering,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  observation  of  Esquirol,  that  the  disappearance  of  hallu- 
cination or  delusion  is  only  a  certain  sign  of  convalescence  when 
the  patients  return  to  their  natural  and  original  affections.  At 
the  earlier  period  of  the  disease  there  succeeded  to  this  stage  an 
inter\'al  of  apparently  perfect  sanity  before  the  supervention  of 
a  new  attack,  but  as  time  went  on  this  inter>'al  became  less 
evident,  and  at  last  was  omitted  altogether;  so  that,  instead  of 
a  recurrent  mania,  there  was  a  continued  mania  established, 
with  re^oilar  stages  of  exacerbation  and  dci-line,  and  a  steady 
declension  towards  the  last  stage  of  all,  that  of  dementia,  took 
place. 

Kow  if  we  choose  to  suppose,  as  we  might  not  unfairly  tlo, 
each  of  the  stages  of  disease  gone  througli  by  this  pati(*iit  to 
exist  in  soms  individual,  and  to  constitute  his  iKnnanont  stnte 
— if  we  conceive  in  fact  the  progress  of  dogenenition  tlirou;^!! 
generations  instead  of  through  the  individual  life — then  wc  may 
form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  van'ing  forms  of  geniral 
ideational  insanity  that  are  met  with.  In  one  person  the  fury 
of  action  may  be  most  marked;  in  auotluT,  the  delirium  (if 
thought,  chrontc  or  acute;  and  in  a  third  tlure  is  a  prodominance 
of  the  affective  disorder.  If  we  eliminate  the  clement  time  in 
considering:  the  course  of  mental  disease,  and  do  not  suffer  our 
thoughts  til  be  constrained  1)y  it,  we  may  ccitaiuly  be  enabled  to 
get  more  correct  views  of  the  relations  whi(  \\  the  different  forms 
bear  to  mio  another;  the  events  of  genri-ations  and  of  tlic 
individual  life  arc  brought  together  within  the  same  com|m>H 
of  time,an<l  pass  in  procession  liefore  the  iui;igination,a6  it  wimv. 
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on  the  same  theatre :  a  morbid  stage,  which  might  scarcely  be 
noticed  or  might  be  entirely  passed  over  on  account  of  its 
rapidity  and  briefness  in  the  indi%idua1,  will  be  distinctly 
evolved  in  the  progress  extending  through  generations ;  and  a 
phase  of  disease  which  might  have  an  exaggerated  importance 
or  an  independent  character  assigned  to  it  in  the  generation  will 
receive  its  right  interpretation  by  a  consideration  of  the  course 
of  the  disease  in  the  individual  Had  tliis  principle  been  at  all 
times  clearly  apprehended,  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether 
any  one  would  have  been  found  to  doubt  or  misinterpret  those 
obscurer  forms  of  mental  disease  that  have  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  unprofitable  contention  and  angiy  feeling. 

A  form  of  most  acute  mania,  which  runs  a  rapid  course,  de- 
serves particular  attention,  both  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 
its  course,  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis,  and  the  special  treat- 
ment demanded.     It  is  really  an  acute  maniacal  delirium  rather 
than  a  systematized  mania,  tlic  delire  aigue  of  French  authors, 
and  is  characterised  ^by  great  excitement,  entire  incoherence, 
apparent  uncoasciousness  of  what  is  going  on  around,  and  ex- 
treme restlessness ;  the  coui*se  of  the  disease  being  swift  either 
to  recovery  or  to  deatli.     Tlie  following  example  will  8er\'e  to 
ilhistrate  it : — A  cook  in  a  gentleman's  family,  whose  age  was 
not  known,  though  plainly  between  forty  and  fifty,  was  rather 
suddenly  attacked  with  acute  mania.    Nothing  was  known  of 
her  previous  hi.-tory,  but  she  liad  l>een  considered  by  her  fellow- 
servants  to  be  a  little  peculiar,  and  she  had  suffered  from  a 
chronic  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  one  1^,  which  had  dis- 
appeared a  shoit  time  before  her  attack  of  insanity.    She  had 
been  ill  seven  days  when  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time   had  been   noisy,  violent,  and  utterly 
incoherent;  and  she  had  taken  no  fooil  for  seveml  days.     On 
admission  her  state  was  one  of  tlie  extremest  maniacal  excite- 
ment: she  was  noisily  incoherent,  stripped  off  her  clothes,  rolled 
on  the  floor,  was  unconscious  of  the  calls  of  nature,  and  seem- 
ingly unconscious  also  of  what  was  said  or  done  to  her ;  she 
was  continually  spitting  frothy  and  sticky  saliva,  and  the  look 
of  her  countenance  was  horrible  and  IleartIendin;^^    She  could 
not  be  got  to  t:ii;e  food,  and  it  was  with  the  gifatest  difficulty 
tliat  beef-tea,  e;:4s,  and   brandy  were  administered  to  her  at 
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freqaent  intervals.    Morphia  made  her  aick,  and  did  not  make 
her  sleep.    This  went  on  night  and  day  for  a  week,  when  she 
was  reported  to  have  become  quiet;  but  it  was  the  quiet  of 
complete  exhaustion.    Her  pulse  was  so  feeble  and  rapid  that  it 
could  not  be  counted,  though  up  to  the  moment  of  the  collapse 
she  had  been  as  excited,  as  noisy,  as  restless  as  ever,  and  she 
still  rolled  on  the  floor,  tossing  her  arms  about  and  pulling  at 
her  clothes.    Next  day  the  heart  beat  feebly  160  times  in  a 
minute,  so  far  as  could  be  made  out  where  no  exact  examination 
was  possible,  and  with  a  certain  undulatory  action  which  raised 
the  suspicion  of  pericarditis ;  but  there  was  no  increase  of 
cardiac  dulness.    The  skin  was  hot  and  dry ;  there  was  extreme 
jactitation ;  and  she  drank  fluids  eagerly,  as  she  had  never  done 
before.     I  thought  there  was  some  abdominal  tenderness  on 
])rcssure,  but  could  not  be  sure  of  it    Next  day  she  was  clearly 
sinking  fast,  and  muttered  words  which  so  far  as  could  be  made 
out  were  a  request  for  holy  water :  she  was  a  Boman  Catholic, 
l^rcssure  on  the  abdomen  now  produced  evident  shrinking.    On 
the  following  day  she  died.    On  examination  of  the  body  after 
death,  the  pericardium,  when  opened,  was  found  not  to  contain 
a  drop  of  fluid ;  its  surface  was  dry,  rough,  and  markedly  in- 
jected, and  its  substance  seemingly  thickened  generally,  and 
certainly  so  in  parts  by  obloiig  patches  of  lymph  of  old  stand- 
ing.   Tliere  were  similar  layers  of  lymph  on  the  heart,  the  sul>- 
Rtance  of  which  was  pale  and  flabby,  and  its  cavities  were  full 
of  blood,  mostly  uncoagulatcd.     The  intestines  were  almost 
universally  of  a  i-osy  red  hue,  which  on  closer  insi^ection  was 
i«cH>i)  to  be  due  to  injecteil  vessels.    The  arachnoid  was  slightly 
cliiuded,  like  glass  gently  breathed  u|K)n,  and  streaked  with  a 
ilt*licate  milky  oi*acity  along  the  lines  of  the  vessels,  while  it 
was  bulged  at  the  sulci  by  a  clear  serous  fluid  beneath.    Tlie 
vriitricles  were  filled  with  a  similar  fluid,  which  existed  also  in 
considerable  quantity  at  the  liase  of  the  brain.    On  slicing  the 
bniin  numerous  p  <1  spots  were  visible,  and  when  tlic  surface  of 
the  cerebellum  was  exposed,  it  was  seen  to  be  8tr*>n^ly  injected 
in  beautiful  arlx»irscent  fashion.     Had  the  examination  been 
carried  further  into  the  minute  structure  by  a  coiii)(*tent  inicro- 
M*(»iiist,  I  doubt  not  that  the  ideational  cella  of  the  cortical 
hi\i*rs  would  hav<  liccn  found  to  be  clouded  and  troubled  like  as 
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the  arachnoid  was.  The  visible  morbid  appearances  at  any  rate 
were  instructive  and  interesting,  and  afforded  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  painful  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  which  one  had 
had  in  face  of  the  disease  during  life.  An  obvious  speculation 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  could  not  fail  to  present  itself: 
that  an  erysipelas  disappearing  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
had  selected  for  attack  the  arachnoid  and  other  serous  mem- 
branes. Though  the  issue  was  fatal  in  this  case,  it  is  not  so  in 
all  cases  of  acute  maniacal  delirium ;  it  is,  however,  a  disease 
which  should  unquestionably  be  r^[arded  seriously,  both  on 
account  of  its  occasional  intractableness,  and  on  account  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  fatal  exhaustion  m9.y  supervene. 

Puerperal  mania  does  not  present  any  special  symptoms, 
although  the  general  features  have  usually  something  charac- 
teristic. The  skin  is  often  pale  and  cold,  the  pulse  quick  and 
small ;  the  features  are  pinched,  and  the  patient  stares  wildly  as 
if  there  were  hallucinations  or  ilhisions  of  vision;  there  are 
extreme  and  noisy  incoherence  and  sleeplessness;  restlessness 
and  obscenity  are  not  unfrcquently  marked  features.  It  rarely 
occurs  at  a  later  period  than  one  month  after  confinement,  and 
usually  before  sixteen  days  have  elapsed,  the  first  confincmunt 
being  the  most  dangerous.  The  prospect  of  recovery  is  very 
favourable.  When  it  occurs  after  sixteen  days  irom  the  confine- 
ment, it  is.  Dr.  J.  B.  Tuke  observes,  more  likely  to  talce  a 
melancholic  form ;  and  he  finds  from  his  researches  that  it  most 
often  occurs  where  the  labour  has  been  complicated  and  difficult. 
Hysterical  mania  may  take  a  great  variety  of  forms  ranging  fmm 
all  sorts  of  moral  perversion  and  strange  fancies  about  the  health, 
on  which  I  have  already  touched,  up  to  acute  and  raving  mania ; 
but  the  hysterical  temperament  causes  all  the  forms  to  present 
a  certain  family  likeness.  There  is  often  an  erotic  character 
displayed  in  the  conduct  or  conversation  of  the  patient,  who  is 
by  no  means  indisposed  to  refer  to  the  troubles  of  her  sexual  or 
uterine  organs.  Dr.  Cloust^Mi  has  described  a  phthisical  mania 
which  might  be  called  a  mixture  of  subacute  mania  and  de- 
mentia, being  sometimes  like  the  one  and  sometimes  like  the 
other.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  sjmptoms  of  dementia  ]ii'c- 
dominate,  but  the  mental  fac  ultiesare  seldom  entirely  obscurrd; 
there  are  fitful  flashes  of  int(  lligence,  and  in  these  patients  UMrc 
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often  than  in  any  other  cases,  there  is  increased  manifestation  of 
intelligence  immediately  before  death.  If  there  be  any  single 
tendency  which  characterises  these  cases,  it  is  their  suspicious 
disposition ;  indeed,  the  records  of  the  Edinburgh  asylum  show 
that  nearly  all  the  cases  of  monomania  of  suspicion  were 
plitliisicaL  It  appears,  however,  that  the  peculiar  type  of 
mental  derangement  which  Dr.  Clouston  calls  phthisical  mania 
is  after  all  only  met  with  in  about  one-foui-th  of  the  cases  in 
which  tubercle  is  found,  and  that  he  is  compelled  to  limit  the 
term  to  those  cases  which  died  within  five  or  six  years  after 
becoming  insane,  and  in  which  tjie  development  of  the  phthisis 
and  the  insanity  wei-e  about  contemporaneous.  Moreover,  the 
alleged  characteristics  of  the  group,  as  thus  limited,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  vague  and  indefinite. 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  the  history  of  a  case  which  would 
usually  be  described  as  a  typical  example  of  acute  melancholia, 
because  of  the  fixed  mental  suffering  that  accompanied  the  in- 
coherence and  excitement  It  was  of  a  very  extreme  kind,  and 
illustrates  what  an  amount  of  consciousness  may  co-exist  M'itli 
the  most  dcsix^mte  insanity.  A  young  woman,  ait,  twenty-four, 
whose  part*nts  were  Dissenters  in  a  respectable  position,  had  been 
religiously  brought  up  ;  she  had  been  much  engaged  in  Sunday* 
school  work,  and  had  written  several  little  tracts  of  more  or  less 
merit  When  first  seen  by  me  she  was  said  to  have  been 
ill  for  two  months,  but  there  was  some  probability  that  she  ha«l 
suf1en»d  for  a  longer  period.  She  was  miserably  restless  and  un* 
happy,  and  wandered  alK)ut  moaning  and  exclaiming,  "  My  poor 
father !  My  jxior  father !  *  She  also  0iH)ke  inaiherently  of  the 
house  being  buint  down,  and  of  every  one  in  it  l>cing  lost ;  and 
she  ni;ule  several  attempts  at  suicide.  After  a  little  while  she 
liecamo  still  worse :  she  was  nmch  excited  during  the  day»  rush- 
ing wildly  at  any  door  the  minnent  it  was  o])ened,  grasping  at 
the  ch»thes  of  anyone  who  mi^ht  enter,  and  clinging  to  them  with 
oflTensive  tenacity;  and  at  nighi  she  slept  not,  tore  to  pieces  bed- 
clothes^  nightdress,  and  whatever  else  she  could  tear,  and  plastered 
herself  and  her  chamber  with  lier  excrement  Day  by  day,  she 
seemed  to  get,  if  ]K>ssible,  v  irse  and  worse,  gabbling  auto- 
matically some  such  sentence  as  *  Let  roe  see  my  poor  father ; 
let  me  kiss  my  iKwr  father,**  and  making  the  most  fiantic  rushes 
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at  any  door  that  was  opened,  no  matter  where  it  led  to.    Night 
was  not  the  time  for  sleep,  but  for  the  awakening  of  a  more  dis- 
gusting fi'enzy.    Withal  it  was  clear  that,  notwithstanding  her 
terrible  and  distressing  excitement,  she  knew  what  she  was  doing, 
and  could  control  herself  in  some  measure  for  a  time ;  she  did 
not  like,  for  example,  to  be  put  in  seclusion,  and  the  threat  or 
employment  of  that  means  of  treatment  had  a  calming  effect 
upon  her.     On  the  whole,  there  was  certainly  an  appearance  of 
wilfulness  in  the  worst  acts  of  this  poor  woman,  whom  an 
ordinary  observer  would  have  pronounced  the  maddest  pei-son 
that  he  could  imagine :  she  was  perfectly  conscious  whether  she 
was  doing  what  she  should  do  or  should  not  do;  and  if  a 
sufficiently  powerful  motive  was  excited,  she  could  sometimes 
restrain  the  automatic  utterance  of  her  convulsive  frenzy.     Had 
the  supremely  absurd  question  whether  she  knew  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  been  put  to  a  medical  witness  in  her 
case,  the  reply,  so  far  as  rational  answer  could  be  made  to 
irrational  question,  must  needs  have  been  that  she  did.     In 
many  like  instances  of  hereditary  insanity  notliing  is  more  clear 
than  the  persistence  of  consciousness  with  the  most  extreme  in- 
sanity of  action.     In  this  case,  the  so-called  asylum  ear,*  which 
is  ever  of  evil  augury,  appeared  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  the  end  was  the  natural  end  of  such  cases, — 
namely,  dementia:  the  fury  had  raged  out,  and  the  calm  of 
mental  extinction  followed:  by  making  a  desert  of  the  mind 
there  was  made  peace.     As  in  the  natural  order  of  events  cpn- 
vulsion  is  the  forerunner  of  paralysis,  so  maniacal  fury  is  the 
natural  forerunner  of  dementia  in  the  regular  course  of  mental 
degeneration. 

In  this  case  there  is  notable  a  feature  which  is  observed  also 
in  most  other  cases  of  acute  melancholia,  and  which,  indeed, 
constitutes  a  point  of  difference  between  it  and  acute  mnnia ; 

*  The  "  Insane  ear*' — Hsmatoma  anris,  or  Othiematoma — is  produced  by  an 
effusion  of  Mood  under  the  perichondrium,  which  is  st  ripped  from  the  cartilage,  or, 
as  aome  hoM,  bj  an  effusion  within  the  eartilage.  It  may  remain  some  time  in  the 
cystic  stage,  absorption  fiually  taking  place,  and  the  car  1  •(•coming  dry  and  shrivelled. 
When  it  a  pilars,  the  prognoeu  is  refy  unfaTOurablc  Some  have  attributini  it 
to  a  traumatic  cause,  but  its  gradual  manner  of  coming  on,  its  symptoms,  and 
duration,  ar*  widely  different  from  those  of  a  oontu8i>>n.  Dr.  Stiff,  who  has  inves- 
tigated its  iiitnre  most  carefully,  believes  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  supponing 
It  to  be  pre  laced  by  injury.— -".Ha^matoma  auris,*'  B>- 1.  and  For.  RtvUv*,  1S58. 
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it  is  the  monotonous  and  apparently  automatic  character  of  the 
expression  of  the  disease,  whether  in  the  delirious  ideas  or  in 
frenzied  actions.  We  know  not  why  it  should  l)e  so,  but  so  it 
is,  that  the  most  excited  melancholies  exhibit  far  less  variety  in 
their  delusions  and  conduct  than  the  acute  maniac.  Tlie  more 
activity  of  movement  there  is,  however,  in  melancholia,  as  the 
expression  of  the  mental  suffering,  the  more  acute  the  utter- 
ance of  the  agony  in  gesture-language — in  the  wringing  of  the 
hands  and  the  writhing  of  the  body — the  nearer  does  the  case 
approach  mania. 

In  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  the  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  of  a 
melancholic  t}^ ;  and  in  no  other  form  of  the  disease  is  the 
suicidal  tendency  stronger.  There  is  not  uncommonly  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mural  per>'ersion,  so  that  the  jiatient  acts  in 
a  way  which  she  would  be  heartily  ashamed  of  if  she  were  well. 
The  insanity  of  lactation  also  most  often  has  the  melancholic 
form,  with  determined  suicidal  attempts.  In  both  forms  the 
outlook  is  favourable. 

It  is  striking  how  complete  in  most  cases  of  general  ideational 
insanity  is  the  memory  of  the  past  during  the  attack,  and  of  all 
that  has  happened  during  the  attack  after  it  has  passed  off;  but 
in  other  instances,  especially  those  of  acute  maniacal  delirium, 
the  patient  foigets  altogether  the  events  of  his  madness,  like 
as  a  dream  is  forgotten.  thoii<;h  he  may  remomlK^r  them  again 
during  a  sul>sequent  outbreak.  Imnie<Iiate]y  before  a  second 
attack  it  somothnes  hapiiens  that  thon^'hts  and  feelings  displayctl 
on  the  occasion  of  a  fii-st  attack,  but  latent  since,  will  reappear, 
so  that  even  attendants  are  able  to  ri'cognise  the  evil  ]>resage 
and  to  predict  the  outbreak.  Here,  again,  we  perceive  a  re- 
semblance to  what  hap]»ens  sometimes  in  epileps}'.  Tiie  aura 
forerunning  an  epileptic  attack  may  bo  mental,  consisting  in  the 
recollection  of  a  fact,  or  the  rpproduct:»n  of  an  idea,  which  on 
a  foriiMT  occasion  precciled  or  acconr-anied  the  fit  "Many 
person^,'*  Dr.  Jules  Faln-t  obj>er\'es,  "  v  l»o  have  become  epileptie 
after  <trong  moral  emotions  or  intense  tent>r,  see  again  in 
mind,  t»r  before  their  eyes,  on  each  succeeiling  seizure,  the 
painfi:!  circumstances  or  the  dmadful  s<  •  ue  which  produced  their 
oompl.iint."* 
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Hallucinations  of  the  different  senses  are  common  enough 
in  acute  mania  and  melancholia,  and  illusions  still  more  so; 
but  both   are  usually  of  a  fleeting  and  fluctuating  character. 
Patients  hear  voices  address  them,  see   persons   that  have  no 
real  existence,  or  mistake  for  others  those  whom  they  really  do 
see,  taste  poison  in  their  food,  smell  strange  odours,  or  feel 
unaccountable  shocks,  which  they  attribute  to  electricity  or 
witchcraft.    Some  have  thought  that  the  long  endurance  of  the 
great  expenditure  of  energy  in  acute  insanity  may  be  owing  to 
a  perversion  of  the  muscular  sense,  by  reason  of  which  the  true 
state  of  the  muscles  is  not  declared  in  consciousness.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat  the  centres  of  motor  residua  are  very  much 
disordered,  just  as  the  centres  of  ideas  are  :^  a  patient  lying  in  his 
bed  fancies,  therefore,  that  he  is  moving,  or  that  his  limbs  are 
flying  through  the  air ;  he  has  motor  illusions  and  hallucinations, 
and  the  muscular  sense  is  so  perverted  that  it  cannot  make 
known  the  real  state  of  the  muscles,  and  help  to  correct  by  its 
perception  the  deluded  motor  intuition.     Even  where  there  is 
no  actual  illusion  of  movements  in  acute  insanity,  the  rapidity, 
confusion,  and  incoherence  of  them  attest  not  less  certainly  the 
derangement  of  the  motor  centres ;  the  movements  are  not  willed, 
nor  do  ideas  of  them  consciously  precede  their  accomplishment, 
but  the  motor  intuitions,  excited  into  activity  by  disease,  instigate 
them  the  moment  they  rise ;  not  resting  there,  moreover,  these 
carry  their  morbid  activity  into  the  intellectual  life,  and  aid  and 
abet  the  morbid  work  going  on  in  the  ideational  centres. 

Considering  the  great  and  continued  agitation,  mental  and 
bodily,  and  the  loss  of  sleep,  in  acute  insanity,  the  bodily 
functions  are  very  little  affected.  In  the  early  stage,  when 
there  is  perhaps  some  febrile  disturbance,  the  pulse  may  l»e  a 
little  quicker,  but  it  is  afterwards  scarcely  accelerated.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  is  slightly,  if  at  all,  increased  in  ordi- 
naty  cases ;  but  in  cases  of  a  typhoid  type,  where  there  are 
sleeplessness,  restlessness,  gradual  wasting,  and  where  the  ten- 
dency is  to  death  from  exiiaustion,  it  may  be  raised  from  3  to 
5  degrees  above  the  natural  standard.*  1  u  the  insanity  occur- 
ring after  acute  disease.  Dr.  Weber  found  uuly  a  slight  increase 

*  Report  on  the  Dc\'on  County  Asvlmn  r*r  1805. 
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of  temperature,  although  this  had  been  considerably  raised 
during  the  previous  acute  disease,  and  immediately  rose  again 
on  the  occasion  of  a  relapse.*  When  the  temperature  rises 
notably  in  a  case  of  insanity,  we  may  then  justly  suspect  an 
attack  of  some  other  disease,  or  a  tendency  to  fatal  exhaustion ; 
in  either  case  the  prognosis  is  made  serious.  Tlie  skin  may 
be  dry  and  harsh,  but  it  is  often  moist,  and  of  offensive 
odour.  Dr.  Sutherland  thought  he  had  discovered  an  excess  of 
phosphates  in  the  urine:  were  this  true,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  testify,  like  the  slight  increase  of  temperature,  to  an 
abnormal  disintegration  of  tissue ;  but  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Addison  have  not  confirmed  the  statementf  Constipation  is 
common,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  an  obstinate  relaxation 
of  the  bowels ;  not  unfrequently,  however,  these  act  quite 
regularly. 

What  explanation  can  be  offered  of  the  fact  that  maniacs  do 
for  so  long  a  time  continue  an  unceasing  activity,  without  any, 
or  with  very  little,  sleep  7  >Some  have  thought  that  there  was 
an  actual  excess  in  the  production  of  nerve  power  by  the 
exhaustion  of  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  sleep  is 
produced.  But  if  there  were  an  excess  of  production,  it  must 
take  place  at  the  cost  of  something,  there  must  be  an  excess  of 
consumption  of  nerve  element :  expenditure  of  ]H)wer  must  be 
balanced  by  a  corresponding  supply  in  the  maniac  as  in  the 
sane  person,  or  as  in  the  steam-engine.  Is  this  supply  in  the 
maniac  8upi>o8ed  to  take  place  from  the  blood  without  sleep  7 
If  so,  whore  is  the  necessity  of  sleep  in  order  that  a  similar 
restoration  may  take  place  in  health  7  The  proffci-ed  explaua- 
tion,  when  analysed,  becomes  no  explanation  at  all,  but  nn 
assumption  of  the  inipossiMe.  Tlie  question  to  be  considered 
is  the  kind  of  power  displayed  by  the  maninc :  it  is  surely  not 
an  excess  of  power,  but  the  more  dcmon>tmtive  display  of  an 
inferior  ]»<  »wer,  many  equivalents  of  whii  h  only  balance  one 
equivalent  of  the  higher  power  of  a  rightly  controlled  and  co- 
ordinated  mental   and   bodily   activity.      Convulsion   is  not 


*  On  the  I  ><liriam  ilaring  t1i«  Drrline  of  Acutt  Di^*  <^^  Vjr  lf«Tiiiuni  Wcl«cr, 
t  On  the  (  rint  of  tlM  Insane.^  A'nl.  t^nd  P^.  Her   *",  1665. 
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strength ;  nor  is  a  maniac  strong-minded  because  twenty  men 
cannot  reason  with  him,  nor  strong-willed  because  the  strongest 
man  cannot  hold  him.  If  we  bear  these  considerations  in  mind, 
and  at  the  same  time  reflect  on  the  mental  prostration  which 
follows  an  attack  of  acute  mania  and  the  permanent  mental 
feebleness  which  is  produced  by  many  such  attacks,  we  shall 
see  our  way  to  something  like  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
maniac's  ceaseless  and  sleepless  activity. 

Acute  insanity  is  not  often  regularly  progressive  in  its  course ; 
remissions  usually  take  place,  and  sometimes  there  are  complete 
intermissions,  or  so-called  lucid  intervals.  When  the  attacks 
.occur  at  regular  or  irr^ular  intervals,  as  they  are  apt  to  do 
in  the  sympathetic  mania  connected  with  amenorrhoea,  they 
constitute  a  periodic  or  recurrent  insanity ;  and  when  a  melan- 
cholic and  maniacal  excitement  alternates  with  some  approach  to 
regularity,  we  get  what  some  French  writers  have  called  fdie 
drculaire,  or  folic  d  double  forme,  Sinc«  the  time  of  Esquirol 
there  has  been  in  France  an  ambition  to  discover  a  new  variety 
of  insanity,  and  to  coin  a  new  name  for  it ;  but  the  verbal  dis- 
tinctions have  not  often  stood  the  tost  of  exact  observation. 
The  duration  of  acute  insanity  may  be  for  hours  or  montlis, 
and  recovery  may  be  sudden  or  gradual.  A  furor  transitorUis 
lasting  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  and  accompanied  sometimes  by 
^nvid  hallucinations  and  destructive  tendencies,  has  been  attested 
by  so  many  tiiistworthy  obser\'er3,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  its  occasional  occurrence;  the  outbreak  is  comparable, 
indeed,  with  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  in  connexion  with  which  it 
often  occurs,  aiul,  well  considered,  is  no  more  wonderful  nor 
inexplicable.*      Kecovery,  when  it  does  take  place,    usually 

*  Nnmerons  instinces  of  such  transitory  fiiry  are  on  reconl,  and  might  bo 
quoted.  The  follou-iiig  is  an  example  : — "  A  sober  and  intlu»trious  shoemaker 
got  up  early  one  morning  as  usual  to  go  to  his  work ;  soon  after  his  u-ife  was 
struck  with  his  wild  look  and  incoherent  tulk.  He  seised  a  knife,  and  rushed  at 
his  wife,  who  escaped.  The  ni'ighboars  had  great  difficulty  in  seizing  and  dis- 
arming him,  for  he  defended  himself  with  the  knife.  His  Ti-c  was  flushed,  his 
jiulse  full  and  freqiii  nt,  and  his  body  covered  with  perspiration.  In  the  afternoon 
he  became  calm,  an<I  ^lept  hearily.  When  he  awoke  in  the  evening  he  was  quite 
himself,  and  rancnili*  red  nothing  of  what  hod  passed.** — Cazai  vieh,  Ik  ia  Mono- 
vianU  HomteidCf  1>'16.  See  also  Virchow's  Archiv,  Tol.  viii.  p.  192;  L'eber 
hiania  Tranaitorui,  by  Dr.  Lutlwig  Meyer  and  cases  iu  Mait;*s  work^  Ih  la 
Folic  eonsidMo  dan.^  seg  RaypofUattc  Ui  Qiuttunu  Midieojutikiaires, 
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occurs  within  the  year,  and  sooner  and  offcener  in  the  melan- 
cholic than  the  maniacal  form ;  it  is  rare  after  two  years  have 
passed ;  indeed,  the  longer  the  disease  lasts,  the  worse  is  the 
prognosis,  which  is  always  unfavourable  in  the  recurrent  fonn, 
and  where  there  is  an  alternation  of  melancholic  and  maniacal 
excitement  Wlien  recovery  does  not  take  place,  the  disease 
passes  into  chronic  insanity,  or  into  dementia,  or  ends  fatally. 
Death  may  be  due  to  exhaustion,  or  to  some  accidental  disease, 
such  as  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  It  cannot  truly  be  said  that 
acute  insanity  predisposes  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  oi^ans, 
but  Uiese  certainly  seem  to  occur  with  considerable  frequency, 
and  gangrene  of  the  lung  has  many  times  been  met  with  after 
death,  especially,  according  to  Guislain,  in  those  who  have  long 
refused  food.  ^Mlcn  maniacal  exhaustion  proves  fatal,  it  some- 
times does  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  leaWng  in  the  mind 
an  anxious  feeling  of  doubt  whether  a  more  eneigetic  treatment 
might  not  have  prevented  death,  or,  if  energetic  treatment  has 
been  employed,  whether  that  has  not  had  something  to  do  with 
hastening  the  fatal  issue. 

After  the  acute  symptoms  of  an  outbreak  of  insanity  have 
sttU^ided  without  recovery  taking  place,  the  chronic  disease 
exhibits  the  most  varied  features,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
original  cause,  and  the  extent  and  degree  of  mental  degeneration. 
AMien  the  di$<*ase  bas  been  produced  by  a  moml  cause,  there  is 
usually  con>iderable  intellectual  power  apart  from  the  delu- 
sions, or  even  manifested  in  the  display  of  them  ;  the  case  may 
then  properly  fall  under  partial  ideational  insanity.  When  the 
disease  bas  been  prcxluced  by  a  physical  cause,  or  has  followed 
a  severe  attack  of  acute  insanity,  there  is  often  a  great  loss  of 
mental  power,  together  with  dt^lusions,  some  general  feebleness, 
and  incobennce ;  the  morbid  action  bas  spread  thntugh  the 
mental  organization,  and  the  case  might  be  referred  to  one  of 
the  groups  of  ilementia.  Between  dementia  and  what  is  described 
as  chronic  m.niia,  the  dilferencu  is  only  one  ol'  degree  of  degene- 
ration, and  examples  perpetually  occur  that  Kinler  the  establish- 
ment of  any  tiefinite  line  of  division  impossiMe.  On  the  one 
hand,  then,  <  hronic  insanity  runs  insensibly  into  monomania 
or  mclanch«»lia;  on  the  other,  into  dementia.  The  principles 
which  guide  tlie  prognosis  in  these  forms  of  incutal  disease  will 
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apply  to  it  To  give  an  account  of  chronic  insanity  would  be 
simply  to  describe,  in  tedious  and  useless  detail,  the  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  of  numerous  individual  cases.  It  is 
important  only  to  bear  in  mind,  that  an  excellent  memoiy  and 
much  intellectual  power  may  co-exist  with  numerous  extravagant 
delusions.  A  lady  under  my  care,  who  fancied  that  not  an  event 
in  Europe  happened  which  had  not  some  hidden  relation  to  her 
and  her  affairs,  who  detected  a  plot  against  herself  in  the  meeting 
of  a  cabinet  or  in  the  movements  of  a  court,  who  heard  voices 
from  the  ceiling,  and  who  used  terrible  language  in  her  frequent 
outbursts  of  excitement,  had  a  most  exact  memory  of  all  her 
affairs,  and  an  acute  judgment  regarding  them.  It  was  only 
because  she  could  not  control  her  conduct,  but  threatened  witli 
a  loaded  pistol  the  lives  of  those  whom  she  thought  to  be  her 
enemies,  that  it  became  necessary  to  put  h^  under  care  and 
control 

4.  Dementia. — It  is  the  natural  termination  of  mental  degene- 
ration, whether  going  on  in  the  individual  or  through  gene- 
rations ;  it  is  accordingly  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  chronic, 
and  secondar\'  to  some  other  form  of  mental  disease.  It  mav, 
however,  be  both  acute  and  primary. 

Acute  dementia,  Listing  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  sometimes 
follows  a  serious  attempt  at  strangulation  or  droAvning,  or  a 
series  of  epileptic  fits ;  and  in  one  case  which  came  under  my 
observation,  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a  masked 
epilepsy  appeared  in  that  guise.  A  man  of  epileptic  visage,  and 
said  to  have  had  "  fits"  occasionally,  was  suddenly,  after  what 
was  called  a  slight  faintness,  but  what  possibly  was  an  epileptic 
vertigo,  affected  with  a  blank  confusion  of  mind,  entire  inco- 
herence, and  complete  inability  to  recognise  anybody  or  any- 
thin;; — ^to  remember  the  past  or  to  appreciate  the  i>resent ;  he 
was,  in  fact,  compk*tely  demented  So  he  remained  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  got  (piite  well.  Again,  the  insanit}'  which  some- 
times occurs  after  cr  rtain  acute  diseases,  as  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism,  may  take  tlii>  form  of 
acute  dementia.  Lastly,  it  appears  to  be  sometimes  brought  on 
suddenly  by  a  great  moral  shock:  and  it  now  and  tlien  occurs 
in  young  men  and  women  as  a  priiiiaiy  disease  of  unknown 
causation,  though  ouiinected  in  some  way  probably  with  dis- 
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tarbed  sexual  function.  'A  pale,  delicate,  fragile,  blue-ejed  young 
lady,  8Dt  twenty-five,  came  under  my  care  after  being  ill  for  a 
week.    She  bad  not  taken  food,  and  was  much  exhausted.    Her 
vacant  wandering  eyes  were  devoid  of  all  intelligent  perception, 
and  her  countenance  was  blank  and  expressionless.     There  was 
a  restless,  agitating  movement  to  and  fro  of  the  body  generally, 
and  of  the  head  in  particular,  with  a  low  monotonous  moaning. 
She  was  speechless,  and  it  >\'as  impossible  to  elicit  any  kind  of 
response,  or  to  fix  her  attention.    She  took  no  food  but  what 
M*as  forced  into  her  mouth,  and  was  inattentive  to  the  caUs 
of  nature.    Before  three  months  were  over  she  recovered  under 
suitable  treatment.    She  had  suflered  some  disappointment  of 
her  affections ;  menstruation  had  ceased ;  and  acute  dementia 
followed.    Another  somewhat  similar  case  was  that  of  a  young 
gentleman,  aet  nineteen,  of  pale,  delicate  appearance,  with  lai^e 
prominent  grey  eyes.    He  had  for  some  time  been  worked  rather 
hard  in  an  office,  and  had  not  quite  satisfied  his  friends  with  his 
mode  of  life  out  of  it,  when  one  day  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  a  quasi-hysterical  attack  of  incoherence.    There  was  blank 
confusion  of  mind ;  he  neither  uttered  nor  expressed  othenn^ise 
anything  indicating  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  showed  no 
sign  of  understanding  what  was  said  by  others.    There  were 
occasional  periods  of  confused  excitement.     He  took  no  food  but 
what  was  forced  \\\ion  him,  and  he  was  inattentive  to  the  calls  of 
nature.    Becover}'  took  place  within  a  moutli. 

Dr.  Skae  describes  a  sexual  insanity  taking  the  form  of  acute* 
dementia,  met  with  both  in  the  male  and  female  sex,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  latter,  and  counecteil,  he  believes,  with  the 
efic*ct  produced  on  the  uer\'ous  system  by  sexual  intercourse.  I 
have  known  one  case  in  which  a  gentleman  was  attacked  with 
acute  and  furious  mania,  of  a  transitory  nature,  aft(*r  each  act  of 
•exual  iuteicourse*.  The  transitory  mania  was  no  doubt  com- 
parable to  an  epil'ptic  attack,  which  may  occur  in  a  similar 
way,  and  may  al-o,  as  already  seen,  when  mask. I,  appear  as 
/niw  trafmlcritis  or  as  acute  dementia. 

Tlieae  ezample>  will  sen'e  to  show  the  charader  of  acute 
dementia,  and  to  iiulicate  the  favour.ible  character  of  the  prog* 
nosi.*!.  The  meutul  functions  arc  iibolislied  for  the  time  by 
reason  of  some  sex  ere  shock  to  their  ner^e  centres  ;  the  expres- 
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sionless  countenance  of  the  patient^  his  passive  attitude  of  body, 
perhaps  an  occasional  aimless  and  confused  excitement,  his 
inability  to  understand  what  ia  said,  or  to  say  anything  which 
can  be  understood,  and  a  loss  of  sensibility — all  mark  the 
abeyance  of  mental  function.  If  a  restoration  does  not  soon 
take  place,  as  in  most  cases  it  does,  there  is  danger  lest  the 
disease  pass  into  chronic  and  incurable  dementia.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  senile  dementia,  though  primary,  does 
not  get  well 

Chronic  dementia  is  the  form  of  dementia  which  we  most 
often  meet  with,  and  we  meet  with  every  degree  of  mental 
decay  in  different  cases.  It  is  observed  that  after  a  very  severe 
attack  of  acute  insanity  the  evil  effects  are  many  times  visible 
for  a  while  in  a  certain  condition  of  mental  weakness  without 
actual  intellectual  disorder.  The  force  of  the  character  seems  to 
have  been  sapped,  and,  though  perception  appears  to  be  suffi- 
ciently acute,  there  is  some  want  of  power  of  reflection ;  the 
finer  feelings,  moral  and  eesthetic  especially,  are  gone;  the 
physiognomy  has  lost  its  highest  expression,  and  the  individual 
gives  the  impression  of  a  certain  childishness  of  manner.  This 
feebleness  may  gradually  pass  off  as  time  goes  on  and  strength 
is  regained,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  apparent  for  the  rest  of 
life.  In  the  latter  case,  recurring  attacks  of  positive  insanity 
are  apt  to  come  on  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  to  issue  finally  in 
complete  dementia.  In  a  lady  under  my  care,  who  had  suffered 
fn»in  an  attack  of  acute  insanity  when  only  fifteen  years  old, 
th(*  development  of  the  mind  seemed  to  have  been  completely 
aricsted;  twenty  years  afterwards  she  had  quite  the  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  mental  character  of  a  girl  of  fifteen;  and 
tlinngh  she  had  during  that  period  three  more  acute  attacks 
of  derangement,  these  resembled  iu  character  those  that  occur 
in  early  life  ratlier  than  such  as  are  usually  met  with  in 
adults.  Between  this  mild  form  of  mental  weakness  at  one 
end  of  the  scale,  and  the  extremest  examples  of  dementia, 
in  wliich  mental  i)ower  is  almost  obliterated,  at  the  other  end, 
there  are  met  with  in  practice  cases  marking  every  shade  of 
the  gradation. 

Most  of  the  permanent  residents  in  asylums,  those  who  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  insane  population  of  the  country, 
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are  persons  who,  after  mania,  monomania,  or  melancholia,  have 
subsided  into  a  state  of  greater  or  less  feebleness  and  incohe- 
rence of  mind.  They  represent  in  undistingoishable  varieties 
the  shattered  wrecks  of  the  mental  oi^ganization.  Tliree  main 
groups  of  them  may  perhaps  be  made.  The  first  will  consist  of 
those  who  exhibit  a  few  striking  delusions  which  seem  to  be 
automatically  expressed ;  for  the  strong  self-feeling  which  imder- 
lies  or  inspires  the  delusions  of  partial  ideational  insanity  has 
faded  away,  and  they  are  no  longer  full  of  self-assertion,  nor 
eager  and  earnest  about  their  opinions.  They  quietly  give 
utterance  to  the  most  extravagant  delusions,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  ordinaiy  truths,  and,  when  under  proper  care,  only  get 
excited  for  a  time  when  these  are  opposed  or  attacked.  The 
paths  of  mental  association  are  broken  up,  so  that  the  delusions 
are  cut  off  from  any  active  influence  upon  such  mental  functions 
as  are  left,  and  all  real  interest  in  the  past  or  the  present  is 
abolished.  The  actions  of  the  patient  exhibit  a  con^espondiug 
imbecility.  Many  of  them  are  incapable  of  employing  them- 
selves in  any  useful  way ;  a  few  may  be  induced  to  continue 
their  former  occupation,  or  to  do  a  little  work  of  n  manual  kind ; 
while  the  industry  of  othei-s  is  confined  to  gathering  stones, 
sticks,  and  pieces  of  paper.  Strange  proiii«nsiiies  of  all  kinds 
are  exliibited, — as,  for  example,  to  stand  or  crouch  in  a  jNir- 
ticular  comer,  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  certain 
distance  on  a  particular  piece  of  gix>und,  or  to  ornament  fan- 
tastically the  pei^^on  with  feathers  or  ftowersL  Tlic  mooil  of 
mind  may  be  surly  and  depressed,  or  bri^<k  and  exalted,  or 
placid  and  cheerful ;  it  api>ears  to  be  determined  in  great 
measure  by  the  previous  disiiosition  of  the  patient.  Hallu- 
cinations and  illusions  of  the  most  extreme  kind  ni-e  frec|uent. 
A  woman  under  my  care  used  to  think  she  ate  diilei-ent  jieople 
iu  her  food,  and  wlim  she  saw  them  alive  still  couM  not  be  ]ier- 
sunded  that  she  had  not  eaten  tlicm;  another  \\ou)an  may 
lovingly  nurse  as  li«r  long  dead  child  a  lump  of  wimmI  decked  iu 
rags;  a  third  pei^'tn,  whoso  singular  movements  >eem  unac- 
countable, is  busy  .spinning  sunbeams  into  tlireads ;  ;i  fourth  con- 
tinuea  violent  movements  of  his  arms  in  order  to  prevent  his 
blotNl  from  coming  lo  a  standstill.  The  liodily  healili  is  usually 
goo«l,  the  patients  frequently  improving  in  this  n^axtl  as  the 
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active  symptoms  of  mania  or  melancholia  subside  into  the  calm 
of  dementia. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  there  is  a  more  general  incoherence 
or  craziness,  without  any  particular  delusions,  but  with  greater 
external  activity.  Although  there  are  no  distinct  delusions 
manifest,  there  are  evident,  in  the  patient's  incoherent  babblings 
or  his  senseless  parrot-like  repetition  of  certain  words,  traces  of 
such  as  existed  in  the  maniacal  stage.  The  morbid  degeneration 
has  advanced  so  far,  that  not  only  are  the  paths  of  association  in 
the  mind  broken  up,  but  the  centres  of  ideas  are  themselves 
disoiganized.  Consequently  there  is  an  entire  incapacity  of 
fashioning  into  ideas  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  as 
well  as  a  complete  loss  of  memoiy ;  in  extreme  cases  there  is 
the  incapacity  even  of  a  distinct  and  fixed  delusion.  There  is 
sometimes  an  entire  indifference  to  what  is  going  on  around, 
and  there  may  be  a  remarkable  insensibility  to  pain ;  or  there 
are  occasional  violent  outbreaks  of  incoherent  passion  and  fury ; 
or  there  may  be  even  desperate  homicidal  violence.  J.  B.  was  a 
demented  patient,  utterly  incoherent,  who  walked  about  mut- 
tering to  himself;  no  one  could  make  out  what  he  was  muttering 
about,  for  no  intelligible  answer  could  ever  be  got  from  him, 
yet  every  one  who  had  had  any  experience  of  him  had  a  lively 
and  well-grounded  dread  of  him.  Without  giving  the  slightest 
warning  beforehand,  he  used,  from  time  to  time,  to  rush  suddenly 
upon  some;  one,  and  deal  him  a  savage  blow,  or  make  a  furious 
attempt  to  strangle  him ;  so  sudden  and  dangerous  were  these 
attacks  that  nothing  would  induce  an  attendant  to  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  him.  II.  P.,  again,  was  a  heavy,  wild-looking, 
hopelessly  demented  woman,  who  usually  laughed  vacantly  when 
8jK)ken  to,  and  seemed  not  to  comprehend  anything  that  was 
said ;  ever)-  now  and  then,  however,  she  used  to  begin,  without 
any  evident  reason,  to  shriek  and  howl  fearfully,  and  to  stamp 
on  the  ground  furiously,  her  whole  body  being  agitated  by  a 
convulsive  paroxysm.  Tliis  fit  of  agitation  woiUd  often  issue  in 
a  murderous  attack  made  on  some  one  with  the  rush  of  an 
avalanche,  while  at  other  times  she  would  teXL  down,  and  lie 
shrieking  and  kicking  for  some  minutes ;  after  which  she  uould, 
with  mechanical  drawl,  nmrmur,  ''I  beg  pardon,''  '<I*ni  very 
sorry ;  **  not  a  few  homiciiUd  lunatics  belong  to  this  group.    The 
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predominant  mood  is  different  in  different  cases :  some  are  gay, 
happy,  and  prone  to  laugh  and  chatter ;  others  are  gloomy,  and 
display  the  mimicry  of  sorrow ;  while  others,  again,  are  malicious, 
spiteful,  and  addicted  to  a  purposeless  mischief  with  a  monkey- 
like cunning  and  persistence.  The  loss  of  memory  is  great : 
some  have  lost  all  remembrance  of  their  former  lives,  their 
friends,  and  their  own  names ;  whilst  others,  who  perhaps  forget 
instantly  the  last  thing  said,  can  reproduce  the  distant  past  with 
considerable  fidelity.  The  bodily  health  is  usually  good,  and  the 
bodily  functions  are  well  performed;  some  of  these  patients 
indeed  get  fat,  and  remain  so  till  an  outbreak  of  excitement  and 
agitation,  to  which  they  are  periodically  liable,  reduces  them. 
The  physiognomy  is  blank  and  expressionless,  especially  when 
the  patient  is  addressed ;  it  is  often  also  prematurely  aged. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  group  of  demented  patients  in  whom  the 
mind  is  almost  extinguished:  who  have  to  be  fed,  moved, 
clothed,  and  cared  for;  who  evince  little  or  no  sensibility ;  whose 
only  utterance  is  a  grunt,  a  whine,  or  a  cry ;  and  whose  only 
movements  are  to  rub  their  heads  or  hands.  Of  the  three  degrees 
of  dementia  they  repi^eseut  the  worst — the  lowest  state  to  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  sink.  Their  existence  is, 
indeed,  little  more  than  vegetative ;  and  if  they  are  not  carried 
off  by  pneumonia,  tubercle,  or  some  other  disease,  as  they  often 
are,  they  die  from  effusion  on  the  brain,  serous  or  haemorrlia^dc, 
or  from  atrophy  of  the  brain,  or  from  the  efVects  of  accident,  to 
which,  through  their  apiitlietic  helplessness,  they  are  nmch 
exposed. 

Tiiough  secondary  dementia  may  last  for  a  long  time,  it  is 
impossible  that  recovery  should  take  place.  The  condition, 
habits,  and  conduct  of  patients  suffering  from  it  may  often  be 
much  improved  by  proper  care  and  control,  but  their  nit^ntal 
decay  will  generally  go  on  incrc&sing  unto  the  end.  AVIien 
death  takes  place,  it  is  sometimes  due  to  effusion  on  the  br.iin, 
or  to  atrophy  of  it;  or  it  is  produced  by  accidental  discas  •.  as 
tubercle  or  pneumonia. 

Now  that  we  have  sketcliod  the  progress  of  mind  throu<;h  the 
gradual  processes  of  its  gr^^wth  and  development  to  the  full  <  vc* 
lution  of  its  highest  fiMulties,  and  have  traci^l  the  steins  t»t  it4 
degeneration  and  decay  ti»  its  lowest  degradation  in  apatl*  tic 
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dementia,  we  may  once  more  call  attention  to  the  analogy  between 
mental  and  spinal  function.    Bearing  in  mind  that  the  functions 
are  mental  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  motor,  the  results  of 
degeneration  will  admit  of  an  unstrained  comparison.     When 
the  spinal  functions  suffer,  there  is  first  a  loss  of  power  of 
co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the  limbs, — ^in  other  words,  a 
certain  motor  incoherence ;  when  the  degeneration  has  gone  still 
further,  there  is  spasmodic  or  convulsive  muscular  action,  a  con- 
dition heralded  by  tvritchings  and  slight  spasms  at  an  earlier 
stage ;  last  of  all,  when  things  have  got  to  the  worst,  comes 
paralysis.     So  with  regard  to  the  morbid  manifestations  of  dis- 
eased mind :  there  is  first  a  loss  of  power  of  co-ordinating  the  ideas 
and  feelings,  a  certain  incoherence  of  mind ;  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  there  are  convulsive  mental  phenomena,  or  fixed  morbid 
ideas,  comparable  to  motor  spasms  or  convulsions ;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  extinction  of  mental  function  in  dementia,  as  there  is 
extinction  of  motor  power  in  paralysis.     If  I  have  so  far  failed, 
however,  to  display  how  entirely  untenable  is  the  metaphysical 
conception  of  mind  when  brought  face  to  face  with  facts,  and  to 
make  evident  how  nccessar}*  it  is  to  study  the  highest  mental 
phenomena  inductively  by  aid  of  the  light  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  simplest  phenomena  affords  us,  no  amount  of  iteration 
now  will  avail  to  counterbalance  a  failure,  the  cause  of  which 
must  lie  not  so  much  m  the  diflicidty  of  the  subject,  great  as 
tliat  is,  as  in  the  defective  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated. 
5.  OoiercU  Paralt/sis. — It  is  a  form  of  mental  disease  which, 
being  marked  by  certain  distinctive  t^mptoms,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  separately.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are 
singularly  exalted  notions,  extravagant  delusions  of  wealth  and 
graudeur,  accompanying  a  gradually  increasing  general  paralysis 
of  the  muscular  system.      But  as  cases  undoubtedly  occur  in 
which  there  are  no  such  exalted  delusions,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
upon  the  character  of  the  delusion  as  distinctive  of  the  disease; 
in  fact,  all  forms  of  hypochondria,  melancholia,  nuinia,  and  inco- 
herence, may  be  met  with  in  general  paralytics.    The  essential 
ditlerence  recognisable  at  the  comnioncement  of  general  paralysis 
is  a  mental  weakness  ;  the  intellectual  powers,  and  especially  the 
UKiuory,  being  notably  enfeebled,  w  hich  is  not  the  case  at  the 
commencement  of  ordinary  melancholia  and  maniacal  states- 
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Accordingly  it  is  necessaiy  to  define  it  as  a  form  of  insanity 
characterised  by  a  progressive  diminution  of  mental  power,  and 
by  a  paralysis  which  gradually  increases  and  invades  the  whole 
muscular  system. 

It  has  an  interest  above  that  attaching  to  otiier  fonns  of  mental 
disease  in  the  fact  that  it  selects  its  victims  commonly  from  the 
better  classes  of  society,  and  selects,  again,  those  who  seem  to  be 
buoyant  with  health,  and  at  the  full  height  of  their  energy ;  so 
fatal  is  it,  too,  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  those  once  attacked 
by  it^  that  "  in  the  midst  of  life  they  are  in  death.''  The  must 
frequent  cause  of  it  is  thought  to  be  intemperance,  alcoholic  or 
sexual ;  but  it  not  unfrequcntly  occurs  where  there  has  been  no 
reason  to  suspect  anj'thiiig  of  the  kind.  Then,  however,  some 
sort  of  hereditary  taint  is  likely  enough  to  be  present  Two  of 
the  best  marked  examples  of  the  disease  which  I  have  seen 
occurred  in  teetotallers,  who  never  had  been  addicted  to  alcoholic 
excess ;  in  both  of  them,  however,  there  was  hereditaiy  taint ; 
both  of  them  had  undergone  the  struggles  and  anxieties  springing 
from  a  laige  family  and  a  moderate  business ;  and  in  both  there 
was  some  reason  to  suspect  ener\'ating  marital  excesa  General 
]»aralysis  is  emphatically  the  disease  of  manhood,  for  it  is  liardly 
ever  met  with  before  thirty  or  after  sixty:  the  fact  agrees  well 
with  the  supiK)sition  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease  may 
sometimes  lie  in  the  agitation  and  anxieties  incident  to  tlie  most 
active  ]ieriod  of  life.  Women  seldom  suffer  from  general  para- 
lysis :  they  are  not  subjected  to  such  severe  mental  activity  as 
men  are ;  they  do  not  suffer  so  easily  fix>m  sexual  exce>s ;  and 
they  are  not  so  much  addicted  to  alcoholic  inteni|>crancc. 

It  lias  been  a  point  of  dispute  amongst  some  MTiters,  whether 
the  mental  symptoms  precede  the  paralysis,  or  whether  the  latter 
appears  first — whether  the  insanity  is  jirimaiy,  or  whether  the 
{lamly^is  is  the  primaiy  and  main  afTection,  the  insanity 
secoiiluiy  and  accessory.  Tliere  can  !><•  no  doubt  in  tin*  minds 
of  tli'*^e  who  simply  ol>ser\'e  cases  vithout  prejudice,  that  the 
ment.l1  symptoms  are  witnessed  in  iikiii}*  cases  before  there  is 
any  tr;ice  of  paralysis  visible;  and  that  in  other  cs^es  tlie 
ment.il  disorder  appears  simultaneously  with  the  motor  disorder. 
Whether  instances  do  not  occasion. lily  occur  in  which  tlie 
paralytic  phenomena  appear  first,  I  •  nmot  undertake  to  suy 
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positively ;  Leidesdorf  has  related  the  histoiy  of  one  case  in 
which  the  earliest  S3nnptoms  were  spinal,  the  disease  actually 
beginning  in  the  cord,  and  one  or  two  similar  cases  are  on  record. 
In  51  out  of  86  cases  that  were  carefully  watched  by  Parchappe» 
the  paralysis  and  mental  disorder  were  simultaneous;   in  27 
cases  the  paralysis  was  subsequent ;  and  in  8  the  precedence 
could  not  be  determined    Before  asserting  in  a  particular  case 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  paralysis,  it  will  be  well  to  observe 
the  patient  when  emotionally  excited,  or  after  a  sleepless  night ; 
then  there  may  be  exhibited  a  tremulousness  about  his  speech 
which  is  not  at  all  visible  when  he  is   perfectly  calm  and 
collected. 

The  motor  symptoms  are  first  evident  in  the  tongue,  which 
has  to  execute  so  many  delicate  and  complex  movements  with 
such  exact  precision,  and  especially  in  the  articulation  of  words 
abounding  in  consonants,  where  the  most  complex  co-ordination 
is  necessary;  when  the  patient  speaks  earnestly,  he  does  not 
articulate  clearly,  and  tliere  is  a  certain  pause  or  indecbion  in 
his  utterance,  as  if  there  was  a  difliculty  in  bringing  out  the 
word ;  in  some  cases  the  speech  is  slower,  more  deliberate,  with 
a  strong  accentuation  of  and  a  lingering  on  the  syllables,  as  if 
the  patient  were  speaking  with  great)  consideration.    When  the 
tongue  is  put  out,  which  it  is  with  some  difficul^%  tliere  may  be 
a  fibrillar  quivering  of  its  muscles,  but  it  is  not  pulled  to  one 
sida    There  is  a  ti*emulousness  also  in  the  muscles  of  ex- 
pression when  they  are  put  in  action,  especially  in  those  of  the 
lips,  which  quiver  as  in  one  just  about  to  burst  into  tear&    The 
tone  of  the  voice  is  often  altered ;  it  becomes  harsher  and  loses 
its  various  shades  of  expression,  though  the  change  may  hardly 
be  recognisable  by  one  who  has  not  known  the  patient  before 
his  illness^  or  hardly  perceptible  to  one  wlio  has,  unless  he  is 
very  attentive.    These  symptoms  are  more  evident  when  there  is 
any  mental  excitement.    An  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pupils 
is  often  an  early  symptom,  but  it  is  not  a  characteristic  one ;  it 
is  sometimes  present  in  other  forms  of  insanity,  and  it  is  not 
always  present  in  general  paralysis.    In  some  cases  the  pupils 
are  contracted  to  a  pin's  point.    A  transitory  s<iuint  is  observed 
occasionally  nt  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  at  a  later 
period  a  slight  ptosis  of  the  u]>|ier  eyelid.    As  the  disease  ad- 
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▼anoes,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  are  affected;  in 
walking,  the  feet  are  not  quietly  raised  and  firmly  planted  on  the 
ground;  the  patient  easily  stumbles  at  a  step,  or  on  uneven 
ground,  and,  if  asked  suddenly  to  turn  round  when  going 
straight  forward,  he  staggers  like  a  drunken  man.  Nevertheless 
he  may  be  enei^etic  in  walking,  setting  about  it  earnestly,  as 
if  it  were  his  business,  and  pleased  with  his  performance  of 
it ;  he  does  not  want  muscular  power,  but  the  power  of  using 
his  muscles ;  he  is  unaware  of  his  deficiencies^  and  commonly 
thinks  himself  wonderfully  well  and  strong.  Precise  co-ordi- 
nation of  movement,  such  as  is  necessary  for  writing,  sewing,  and 
like  acquired  automatic  acts,  is  lost  At  the  outset  of  the 
disease  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  for  one  unacquainted  with 
the  patient  before  his  illness  to  perceive  anything  peculiar  in  his 
walk.  When  no  symptoms  of  paralysis  are  detected,  there  may 
be  something  stiff,  proud,  abrupt  about  it ;  the  steps  shorter  and 
quicker,  and  the  foot  being  set  down  more  sharply.  Like  the 
mental  symptoms,  the  motor  symptoms  may  disappear  almost 
entirely  for  a  time.  Dr.  Westphal  describes  two  groui^s  of  cases 
according  to  the  different  motor  disturbances  manifested  by 
them  :  those  belonging  to  the  first  group  have  the  peculiar  walk 
of  tales  ihrsalis  ;  it  is  uncertain,  swaying,  the  feet  being  raised 
abruptly,  thrown  forward  and  brought  down  forcibly  on  the 
ground.  In  such  cases  he  believes  that  the  motor  disorder  pre- 
cedes the  mental  symptoms.  In  the  second  group,  instead  of 
the  forcible  and  jerking  raising  and  throwing  forward  of  the  feet, 
these  are  niiscd  very  little  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  walk  is 
rather  sliuflling,  and  the  patients  go  as  if  they  were  on  slippery 
ground ;  their  movements  are  slow  and  helpless,  and  they  do  not 
fidl  when  their  eves  are  shut^  In  these  cases,  he  believes  that 
the  motor  disorder  follows  the  mental  symptoms.*  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  articulation  becomes  less  distinct;  the 
walk  more  and  more  tottering ;  the  knees  1  uQ  ;  the  patient  fre- 
quently tn  tables,  and  finally  is  unable  to  .:et  up  at  alL  The 
contractility  of  muscles  for  the  electric  stiiuulus  is  retained.  At 
last  the  pi  imaiy  automatic  or  reflex  movenx'uts  fail ;  the  pupils 
beoome  diluted,  but  une(|ual  in  size;  the  sphincters  lose  their 
power,  anl  the  patient  may  be  choked  by  w  lump  of  food  stick- 

*  "AllgtiU'  :u«  PrqgTtMiTS  Pand}'»e  dtr  Ima :"  Grit  ^ingvr'a  Arckit.  BaikI  I. 
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ing  in  the  pharynx  and  blocking  up  the  opening  of  the  larynx, 
or  even  getting  into  the  larynx.  Transitory  contractions  of  an 
arm  or  leg  occur  sometimes,  and  a  grinding  of  the  teeth  is  not 
imcommon  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease. 

Cutaneous  sensibility  appears  to  be  diminished  in  the  early 
stages,  and  towards  the  end  it  is  sometimes  almost  lost.  There 
are,  however,  occasional  transitory  conditions  of  extreme  hyper- 
aesthesia  of  parts,  so  that  the  patient  shrieks  out  in  agony.  The 
muscular  sense  is  especially  affected,  so  that  the  sufferer,  having 
lost  all  power  of  executing  the  more  delicate  and  complex  move- 
ments, is  quite  unaware  of  his  impotence,  and  deems  himself  not 
less  skilful  than  when  at  his  best  state.  The  special  senses  are 
not  usually  affected  untU  near  the  end,  when  smell  and  taste  are 
diminished  or  lost,  and  vision  fails.  One  patient  under  my  care, 
who  at  times  used  to  fancy  himself  blind,  had  vivid  hallucina- 
tions in  the  night;  on  one  occasion  he  had  a  glorious  vision 
of  angels  descending  from  heaven  on  ladders  of  gold,  and,  on 
another,  an  agoniziug  vision  of  his  own  wife  in  the  act  of 
adulter}^  A  great  increase  of  sexual  desire  and  an  excited 
display  of  it  are  not  unfrequent  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
but  there  is  not  corresponding  sexual  power ;  and  this  is  soon 
quite  lost. 

The  mental  disorder  is  generally  marked  by  an  exaggerated 
feeling  of  personal  power  and  importance,  out  of  which  arise 
correspondmg  delusive  ideas.  After  a  transient  depression, 
perhaps,  there  takes  place  a  marked  change  of  character  and 
habits :  the  patient  exhibits  unwonted  perversities  of  feeling  and 
conduct,  such  as  surprise  and  grieve  his  Mends ;  he  breaks  out 
into  sexual  excesses  quite  foreign  to  his  usual  sober  cliaracter, 
or  orders  numerous  valuable  articles  of  all  descriptions  which  he 
does  not  need  and  cannot  pay  for,  or  steals  what  strikes  his 
fancy.  Anotlier  displays  considerable  mental  excitement ;  he  is 
busy  with  wide-reaching  projects  and  speculations,  indifferent 
to  the  stem  realities,  and  in  all  ways  eager  and  ready  to  accom- 
plish the  impossible :  like  one  in  a  dream,  he  is  not  limited  by 
external  conditions  of  time  and  space,  from  which  in  truth  he  is 
cut  off  almost  as  effectually  as  if  he  were  dreaming  with  his  eyes 
open ;  accordini^'ly  he  finds  no  liindrance  to  a  miraculous  activity. 
A  third  exhibits  a  lack  of  his  former  enei^ :  he  is  painfully 
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troubled  about  little  things,  dull  and  confused  in  his  thoughts, 
and  demented  in  behaviour.  As  the  mental  disorder  increases, 
it  generally  issues  in  incoherence  and  extravagant  delusions  as 
to  personal  power  and  grandeur :  "  The  miserable  sufferer  who 
can  scarcely  support  his  tottering  body  avers  tliat  he  has  the 
might  and  vigour  of  Hercules ;  while  industriously  hoarding  up 
pieces  of  rag,  paper,  or  glass  as  articles  of  value,  he  will  sign  a 
cheque  for  countless  millions,  or  make  an  easy  present  of  New 
York;  maintaining  that  he  can  command  a  king  to  do  his 
pleasure,  in  the  same  breath  he  begs  piteously  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  his  own  humble  home ;  or,  with  sexual  power  extinct^ 
boasts  exultantly  that  a  princess  shall  be  his  wife  and  princes 
be  bom  of  his  loins.  An  extreme  loss  of  niemoiy  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  semblance  of  exaltation :  the  patient  foigets 
entirely  how  long  he  has  been  in  confinement,  or  denies  angrily 
tliat  he  has  a  wife,  though  recognising  her  gladly  wlien  she 
visits  him."^  Delusions  of  a  terrific  character,  with  accom- 
panying great  emotional  depression,  are  found  to  prevail  steadily 
throughout  the  course  of  some  cases  of  general  imralysis ;  and  a 
day  of  great  melancholic  depression  now  and  then  intervenes  in 
the  course  of  the  exalted  form.  By  some  writers  a  class  of 
patients  has  been  described  who  present  in  physiognomy  and 
liahit  of  body  a  mixture  of  stupidity  and  of  the  deepest  depres- 
sion, and  exhibit  delusions  of  as  definite  a  cliaracter  as  the 
delusions  of  grandeur :  they  think  themselves  bodily  transformed 
in  whfile  or  in  part ;  tliat  tlieir  body  has  eulaiged  immensely ; 
that  their  eyes  cannot  set*,  their  ears  cannot  hear;  that  their 
throat  is  scaled  up  so  that  food  does  not  enter  their  body* 
Tlicre  is  in  their  symptoms  marked  evidence  of  great  mental 
weakness  or  dementia.  Dr.  Clouston  has  obsen'ed  that  ca-ses 
of  general  iMiralyaiB  commencing  with  melancholia,  and  even 
exhibiting  suicidal  tendency  and  refusal  of  food,  will  be  chi^lly 
found  anion*:  the  phthisical.  He  believes  that  there  is  an  inti- 
mate relationship  between  tlie  general  paralysis  with  deprc^Mon 
and  tuberculosis.  A  regular  decline  of  intelligence,  withnut 
any  marked  delusions — in  t'^ict,  a  gradually  increasiog  stupitlity 
from  the  first — is  the  cours<-  of  one  variety  of  genend  paral\  sis 
by  no  means  of  frequent  oci  urrence.    Outbreaks  of  great  exc  ite-* 

•  Aftkl*  «*  Innaity."*  B* ;.  iiaU«*s  Sjittai  oC  ll<raictM»  toL  iL 
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ment  and  violence  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  frequently 
occur :  during  them  the  temperature  t)f  the  head  was  observed 
bj  L.  Meyer  to  be  raised,  and  afterwards  the  mental  decay  is 
found  to  be  increased.  Dr.  Westphal,  however,  has  denied'  any 
connexion  between  these  attacks  of  excitement  and  the  increase 
of  temperature,  pointing  out  that  in  most  of  Meyer's  cases  some 
other  disease  co-existed  which  would  itself  raise  the  tempe- 
rature. "As  the  disease  approaches  its  end,  the  end  of  life,  the 
dementia  is  extreme,  and  the  face  becomes  an  expressionless 
mask,  across  which  now  and  then  flickers  the  broken  ripple  of  a 
snule,  or  it  is  fixed  in  a  ghastly  sardonic  grin ;  but  even  in  the 
last  stage  of  mental  disorganization,  when  the  capability  of  a 
distinct  delusion  is  gone,  the  muttered  words  may  be  about  gold, 
and  carriages,  and  millions  of  money." 

General  paralysis  is  a  disease  of  special  pathological  interest 
because  of  the  co-existence  of  mental  and  motor  disorder,  not 
as  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  as  a  constant  occurrence, 
Tlie  patient  loses  the  power  of  performing  both  ideas  and  move- 
ments, and  gradually  gets  worse  and  worse  until  he  dies.  There 
is  a  certain  analogy  between  drunkenness  and  general  paralysis 
which  Bayle  was  the  first  to  point  out ;  the  embarrassed  speech, 
the  vacillating  walk,  the  exalted  ideas,  and  the  mixture  of 
stupidity  being  common  to  both  conditions,  ifany  times  in  the 
course  of  this  work  I  have  laid  stress  on  the  manner  in  which 
movements  enter  into  our  intellectual  life,  and  on  the  close 
analogy  between  ideas  and  motor  intuitions ;  and  now  I  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  particular  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
general  paralysis  as  confirmatoiy  of  the  views  enunciated,  lliat 
tlie  nervous  centres  of  ideas  are  disordered  is  plain  enough,  but 
it  is  equally  plain  that  something  more  than  these  centres  is 
aflectcd ;  for  we  get  all  kinds  of  morbid  ideas  in  other  forms  of 
insanity,  without  any  interference  with  motor  power.  Kor  are 
the  muscles  themselves  at  all  afiTected :  the  patient  has  not  lost 
miiscular  power,  but  intelligent  power  over  the  muscles.  In 
facty  what  is  further  disease«  1  is  the  region  of  the  motor  intuitit  »n8 
or  actuation — the  nervous  contres  in  which  the  motor  residua 
are  organizeil.  In  progressi\  e  locomotor  ataxy  the  motor  cent  res 
are  diseased,  but  then  it  is  only  the  spinal  centres,  and  the  mind 
is  quite  clear :  in  general  paralysis,  however,  those  motor  residua 
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are  affected  which  are  in  the  closest  Telations  with  the  intel- 
lectual life,  indeed  essential  to  complete  intellectual  action — the 
motor  residua  of  speech,  those  wliich  words  in  their  intellectual 
meanings  as  sj'mbols  or  signs  of  the  ideas  imply.    One  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  is  the  difficulty  noticed  in 
giving  fit  outward  expression  to  the  ideas,  by  reason  of  some 
affection  of  the  motor  intuitions  which  are  the  internal  equiva- 
lents of  the  words  externally  audible.    But  the  mischief  does 
not  end  there:  not  only  does  the  morbid  state  of  the  motor 
centre  lead  to  a  difficulty  of  expression  by  the  appropriate  move- 
ments, but  the  diseased  motor  intuition  enters  into  the  intel- 
lectual life,  and,  in  conjunction  with  morbid  ideas  there,  gives 
rise  to  all  sorts  of  extravagant  and  outrageous  delusions  as  to 
personal  power.    Now  it  is  well  known  that,  when  a  delusion  is 
fixed  in  the  mind,  the  evidence  of  the  senses  does  not  avail  to 
correct  it — it  is  a  morbid  product,  not  in  relation  with  the 
surroundings,  but  creating  its  own  surroundings:  in  general 
paralysis  the  possibility  of  correction  by  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances  is  made  more  hopeless,  is  in  fact  practically  cut 
off,  by  the  failure  of  the  muscular  sense ;  thereby,  indeed,  the 
avenue  by  which  are  acquired  the  notions  of  the  size,  form,  and 
position  of  objects  in  space  is  closed,  and  the  ]>atient  is  left  an 
easy  prey  to  Uie  internal  disorder.^ 

The  course  of  general  paralysis  is  towards  deoth,  though  not 
steadily  so.  Under  proper  treatment  a  great  improvement  takes 
place  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  disease  appears  sometimes  to 
lie  arrested.  A  few  cases  of  actual  recovery  have  been  put  on 
record ;  and,  whether  the  recovery  in  such  cases  has  been  per- 
manent or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  then*  have  been  in 
exceptional  cases  intermissions  of  such  length  that  the  disease 
lias  lasted  for  ten  years  or  more.    On  the  whole,  however,  it 

*  It  naj  bt  emmiilfred  tolarmbly  eertnin  tlut  we  c<mM  n«t  think  withoct  toiiM 

incuM   of  (iliTsiuftl   expretnon,    thou^'h   thought    U  poaMUe  without  speech. 

I.«iutt  Bridgm«ii*a  ftngetB  moTed  hoth   ilnrisg  her  wakini;  thoughts  «n4  her 

*  (Ireant.    Chlldrai  who  hare  leaml  to  ■]■<  ik,  mmI  afterwanU  beioiuo draf,  loae  hy 

I  littla  and  Uttla  all  th^^y  hara  learnt,  \\u\tm  grrat  ]iaina  In  t.iken  with  tliem. 

\^  Note^  again,  how  fraqtientljr  daSeieney  oi  <*paech  and  movement  urcomfianiee  the 

f*  iiicn|«cit7  of  thooi^t  in  hliot&     It  i«  not  dtfllcnlt,  therefore,  to  Wliera  that 

V^l  tlie  gindnal  failnra  of  the  power  of  moTemont  in  general  paraljr<*i!i  nay  aggnvate 

I       ibe  mental  diaorder  an<l  daeay. 

r   K 
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must  be  pronoxmced  irregularly  progressive^  its  duration  being 
usually  from  about  a  few  months  to  three  years.    In  the  more 
advanced  stages  sudden  attacks  of  loss  of  consciousness  with 
epileptiform  convulsions  are  frequent,  after  which  the  paralysis 
and  mental  decay  are  both  found  to  have  increased.    These  epi- 
leptiform or  apoplectiform  attacks  consist  of  slight  or  deeper 
losses  of  consciousness,  with  or  without  convulsions,  disappearing 
generally  in  a  short  time ;  sometimes  paralysis  of  one  side  may 
occur,  with  convulsions  of  the  same  side,  or  contraction  of  one 
arm  or  leg.    It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Saunders  that  the 
temperature  of  the  body  in  general  paralysis  is  generally  one  or 
two  degrees  below  the  average,  but  that  it  rises  during  the  accesses 
of  maniacal  excitement,  falling  again  as   calmness  returns. 
During  the  so-called  congestive  attacks,  when  there  is  complete 
coma  or  epileptiform  convulsion,  there  is  generally  a  considemble 
rise  of  temperature :  in  one  case  the  temperature  was  for  some 
time  98^  but  it  rose  an  hour  after  one  of  these  attacks  to  105", 
and  next  day  to  106^  the  patient  dying  in  thirty-six  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack.^    "  In  the  last  miserable  stage 
of  all,  when  life  flickers  before  expiration,  laige  sloughing  bed- 
sores form,  notMrithstanding  the  best  care,  and  dian'hoea  or  pneu- 
monia hastens  the  long-expected  ending."  f 

In  the  following  chapter  it  will  be  seen  how  well  the 
morbid  appearances  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  from  general  paralysis  agree  with  the  symptoms  exhibited 
during  life. 

*  Report  of  the  Deron  County  Asylum  for  1864.    See  alio  the  note  on  tho 
tcmpereture  of  t]i«  iusuie,  p.  146. 
t  Article  **  lutanity,"  v/'.  ct/. 
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NOTE  ON  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  classification  of  mental  diseases  now  generally  adopted  in  Ger- 
many is  a  modification  of  that  proposed  by  Esqnirol,  and  is  as  follows : — 


I.  Die  Ditpretsioniiistande. 
1.  Die  Mypochondrie. 
S.  Die  Melaneholie. 
II«  Bis  Exaltationzastande. 

1.  DiaTobiucht 

2.  Der  WshnsiniL 

III.  Die    peycluschen    Sdiiriirheia- 
etmad«. 

1.  Die  VerrUcktheit 

2.  Der  Blodsinn. 

8.  Idiotismiis  nnd  Cretinitmiie. 
IT.  Der  pualytiwshe  Blodsinn. 

Die  allgemeine  Panlyiie  der  Irren. 


L  Conditionfl  of  Depreanon. 
1.  HypochondriiL 
S.  MelencholiiL 
IL  Conditioiii  of  Kraltitlan 
1.  Acate  Mania. 
S.  Monomania. 
III.  Conditiona  of    Mental   Weak- 
ueaa. 

1.  Crazineaa  or  Incoherence. 

2.  Dementia  or  Fatnity. 
8.  Idiocy  and  Cretiniam. 

IT.  Pandytie  Dementia. 

General  Piumlyaia  of  the  Inaane. 


It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  defects  of  this  classification ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  propound  a  better  one.    The  fact  that  moro  than  fifty 
diflerent  systems  of  classification  have  been  devised,  is  sufficient  proof 
of  the  diuatisfaction  felt,  and  of  the  difiiculties   encountered  in 
making  a  real  improvement    Hitherto  no  other  classification  has  found 
favour  with  any  one  but  its  ingenious  author.    The  principal  and 
most  evident  objection  against  the  received  system  is,  that  it  is  vague 
and  artificial,  because  it  embraces  in  the  same  class  forms  of  disease 
sulBciently  distinct  to  warrant  separate  description,  and  because  there 
are  many  forms  of  mental  disease  which,  presenting  the  characters  of 
two  or  more  of  the  different  classes,  might  be  placed  in  one  or  the 
other,  or  cannot  be  placed  satisfactorily  in  either.     It  cannot  be  denied 
that  thU  is  a  well-grounded  objection ;  that  it  is  so,  however,  is  owing 
to  the  im])crfcct  state  of  our  knowledge.    The  same  cause  vitiates  all 
other  classifications  that  have  been  proposed.    What  is  wanted  now  is 
an  exact  observation  of  the  causes,  the  symptoms,  bodily  and  mental, 
and  the  course  of  all  the  different  forms  of  mental  disease,  and  an 
aeenmul.iiion  of  such  observations ;  so  that  ^vo  may  arrive  at  a  natural 
history  <  f  the  disease,  and  be  able  ultimately  to  arrange  the  manifold 
varieties  in  natural  groups  or  families,  eacli  according  to  its  kind. 
Instead,  then,  of  four  or  five  classes  having  characters  so  vague  and 
geneial  tliat  a  knowledge  of  them  conveys  very  little  definite  infor- 
mation, Wf*  may  perhapa  hope  to  have  numerous  groups  or  families,  each 
having  Certain  characteristic  features,  a  knowlcilge  of  which  will  in-tmct 

E  k2 
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us  as  to  the  causation,  coarse,  probable  termination,  and  suitable  treat- 
ment of  a  particular  case  belonging  to  the  family.     For  what  is  tho 
question  which  occurs  to  the  practical  physician  when  he  sees  a  case  oi 
insanity,  and  is  asked  to  give  lus  opinion  concerning  it  %    What  ha.^ 
been  the  cause,  and  what  the  natural  history,  of  the  disease,  up  to  it 
present  stage!    Is  it  hereditary  f    Is  it  associated  with  epilepsy;  c 
caused  by  matlurbation  f    Or  is  it  a  case  of  general  paralysis  9     Ji 
stinctively  putting  to  himself  questions  of  this  kind,  and  drawi: 
upon  the  stores  of  his  experience  for  information  respecting  the  natu. 
course  and  termination  of  insanity  so  caused  or  so  associated,  he 
able  to  give  something  like  a  definite  answer  to  the  anxious  inquir' 
made  of  him  concerning  the  origin,  coune,  duration,  and  terminat 
of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Skae  has  proposed  and  sketched  out  an  arrangement  in  gro 
of  the  different  varieties  of  mental  derangement     "  My  propositi' 
he  says,  ''  is  this,  that  we  ought  to  classify  all  the  varieties  of  insat 
to  use  a  botanical  term,  in  their  natural  orders  or  families ;  or,  to 
a  phrase  more  familiar  to  the  physician's  ear,  that  we  should  g 
them  in  accordance  with  the  natural  history  of  each.'*    Wiiy,  he  : 
should  we  attempt  to  group  and  classify  the  varieties  of  insanit 
the  mental  symptoms,  and  not,  as  we  do  in  other  diseases,  b\ 
bodily  diseases,  of  which  those  mental  pcr\'crBions  are  but  the  f 
The  answer,  we  fear,  is  only  too  obvious :  because  in  a  great 
cases  of  insanity  there  is  yet  no  recognisable  bodily  disease  to  bt 
the  basis  of  a  classification.     This  being  so,  a  symptoniatological 
fication  is  the  only  classification  practicable,  though  we  may  dis 
ever  so  much ;  it  becomes  a  natural  classification,  which,  if  it  b< 
with  care,  will  most  likely  not  be  abolished  entirely,  but  ratliei 
loped,  by  future  discoveries.     The  groups  which  Dr.  Skae 
recognising  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  proposes,  are  twent 
and  I  shall  now  briefly  indicate  them. 

The  Jlrsi  natuml  group  is  idiocy,  including  imbecility  undc 
various  forms  and  d^rees.  To  this  cla-«s  must  be  referred 
number  of  cases  of  moral  idioqf  and  imbecility^  many  of  wl 
mixed  up  in  the  present  system  of  classification  as  monoma 
various  sorts,  ^.;/.,  cases  of  instinctive  cruelty,  dostructiTen* 
theft.      ''Many  of  our  most  noted  kleptomaniacs  have  h  ^ 

tendency  from  childhood,  and  have  been  mMral  imlidles."    II 
refer  all  those  <  i^es  of  insanity,  which  are  but  the  develops 
aggravation  of  a  congenital  moral  ])(;rver8ion,  or  want  of  ba'      ^ 
the  doss  of  coii''<nital  moral  imbeciles.  '  * 
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The  mcond  natural  group  is  that  of  epiUpticL  As  a  disease  of 
childhood,  epilepsy  arrests  the  development  of  the  brain,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  idiocy  and  imbecility.  Afterwards,  it  is  associated  with 
maniacal  paroxysms,  monomania,  dementia,  or  total  fatuity. 

The  third  natural  family  is  that  of  the  matturbaton.  It  is  charae* 
terised  by  a  series  of  symptoms  easily  recognised  —  the  peculiar 
imbecility  and  sly  manner  of  the  youthful  victim ;  the  suspicion,  and 
fear,  and  suicidal  impulses,  and  palpitations,  and  scared  look,  and 
feeble  body  of  the  old  ofTendezs,  passing  gradually  into  dementia  or 
fatuity. 

The  fmrth  group  is  formed  of  the  insanity  occurring  at  the  period 
of  puheseeneey  and  apparently  dependent  npon  the  changes  affecting  the 
circulation  and  nervous  system  by  the  development  of  puberty. 

SatyriatU  and  nyvijyliomania  constitute  the  next  two  groups. 

The  icventh  group  is  that  of  hysterical  mauia— certainly  a  well- 
marked  natural  order. 

Closely  allied  to  the  last  group  is  that  of  tympathetic  mania,  con« 
nected  with  amtnorrlujea,  or  dytmenorrhcea,  commonly  assuming  a 
recurrent  or  a  periodic  form,  frequently  with  maniacal  attacks,  and  not 
nnfrcqucntly  passing  into  chronic  mania  or  dementia. 

SfTuai  nuinia  includes  a  form  of  insanity  occasionally  met  with  both 
in  the  mile  ami  fcmulo  sex,  but  more  fre<£uently  in  the  hitter,  developed 
immediately  after  marriage,  and  connected  with  the  eifect  produced  on 
the  nervous  system  by  sexual  intercourse.  It  usually  prc;>ents  itself 
in  the  form  ctf  acute  dementia. 

The  tMsantft/  of  jtrejnancy^  puerperal  manui,  and  the  insanity  of 
lactation  form  three  distinct  groups. 

CUmacttric  insanity ^  occurring  at  the  change  of  life,  manifests  itself 
OS  a  monomania  of  fear,  despondency,  remorse,  hopelessness,  {mssing 
occasionally  into  dementia. 

Another  gioup  consists  of  cases  of  insanity  associated  with  orarian 
or  uterine  dis.'a.<e,  and  of  which  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  is 
sexual halluci tuition.     It  is,  j>ar  exeellence^  the  infinity  of  old  maids. 

The  next  ii  itnral  order  is  senile  insanity^  be^^inning  occasionally  as 
mania  or  mei  mcholia,  but  more  fret^uently  durii..^  its  whole  course 
presenting  tli*  features  of  dementia. 

Phthisical  .ntnia  is  a  form  of  in.sanity  which  I'r.  Skac  belio^'es  to 
present  chara*  !«ristic  features  and  a  natural  histot>  which  can  bo  well 
made  out  It  lias  b«N*n  described  by  Dr.  Cloust 'U  in  the  Journal  of 
Menial  Scienc   for  18G3. 

The  insanity  following  Uows  on  the  bead,  ti  "tmatic  m^/Kio^  and 
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that  following  turutrcke^  present  their  distinctiye  chaiacteiisticSy  and 
may  he  descrihed  and  defined  hj  their  natural  histoiy. 

Syphilitic  mania  ia  a  distinct  form  of  insanity  associated  with 
syphilis. 

Ddirium  tremens,  and  its  allied  disease  diptomania,  are  referred  to 
special  natural  orders. 

General  paralyeis  of  the  ituane  has  been  more  completely  studied 
than  any  other  form  of  insanity,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  do  more 
than  mention  it  here. 

Metattatie  mania  includes  all  those  cases  following  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  an  accustomed  discharge,  or  eruption,  or  ezysipelaa^  &c. 

The  cases  which  remain  and  cannot  he  referred  to  any  of  these 
groups  Dr.  Skae  would  class  under  the  general  term  of  idiopathic 
insanity,  divisible.into  two  varieties,  sthenic  and  asthenic:  sthenic,  com- 
bined with  distinct  symptoms  of  vascular  action,  occuning  in  persons 
of  robust  health,  and  brought  on  most  commonly  by  causes  exciting 
the  emotions  and  passions ;  asthenic,  when  combined  with  symptoms 
of  anosmia,  emaciation,  feeble  pulse,  &c,  and  brought  on  by  such 
causes  as  exliaustion,  want  of  sleep,  grief,  anxiety,  starvation,  fever. 

These,  then,  are  Dr.  Skae's  twenty-five  natural  orders  or  families, 
each  of  them  to  be  considered  as  a  sqntrate  disease,  of  which  mental 
derangement  is  the  most  salient  feature — **  a  disease  presenting  a  certain 
variety  and  kind  of  mental  symptoms,  varying  in  different  cases,  and 
at  different  times  in  the  same  case,  but  still  varying  within  certain 
limits  only,  so  as  to  give  to  each  variety  its  own  special  psychological 
character,  sufficiently  marked  and  peculiar  to  make  out  a  distinct 
physiognomy  for  each  group." 

Tliis  method  of  classification  would  certainly  be  of  great  practical 
value,  could  it  be  thoroughly  worked  out,  as  it  has  already  been  done 
in  part  by  some  of  Dr.  Skae's  pupils.  But  it  is  obviously  a  classifi- 
cation of  which  it  is  much  more  easy  to  sketch  the  outlines  than  to  fill 
up  the  details^  and  which  looks  better  in  outline  and  jiromise  than 
probably  it  would  ever  do  in  actual  accompUshment.  In  fact,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  endeavour  to  work  it  out  in  detail  would 
not  disclose  its  artificial  character,  and  be  the  worst  service  any  one 
could  do  to  it  CM  (I  method  of  classification,  valuable  as  such  an 
attempt  would  be  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  insanity.  The 
objections  against  it  which  suggest  themselves  are:  first,  that  the 
picture  of  the  characteristic  features  of  each  group  or  family  appears 
to  be  overdrawn ;  that  in  practice  we  do  not  find  them  so  will  defined  as 
they  are  represented  to  be ;  that  the  physiognomy  of  the  mental  dc 
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nngoment  of  each  of  the  groups  does  not  resllj  present  cbazacteristic 
features  or  a  special  psychological  character ;  that  one  of  these  special 
causes,  which  is  made  the  hasis  of  a  natural  order,  may  really  produce 
quite  different  kinds  of  mentil  derangement,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular tempemment  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual,  or  according  to 
aome  other  circumstances  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  second  objection :  that  under  the  term  idtopaihic 
Dr.  Skae  lots  in  all  the  vagueness  and  all  the  defects  of  the  old 
classification ;  for  beneath  the  mysterious  word  there  is  no  knowledge 
hidden ;  there  is  no  definite  causey  nor  definite  course,  nor  definite 
dumtion,  nor  definite  termination  for  the  manifold  varieties  of  insanity 
included  under  it;  nor  are  there  any  characteristic  features  distin- 
guishing the  varieties  of  idiopathic  insanity  from  some  of  the  forms 
of  insanity  included  under  the  other  so-called  natural  groups  or  families. 
The  praetical  outcome  of  the  objections  would  be  then :  first,  tlie 
inconstancy  of  the  psychological  characters  of  the  different  groups,  and 
the  consequent  impossibility  of  distinguishing  those  of  one  group  from 
those  of  another ;  and,  secondly,  the  necessity  of  treating  of  idiopathic 
insanity  exactly  as  writers  have  hitherto  treated  of  insanity  generslly. 
In  fact,  the  propo.<(ed  classification,  so  far  aa  it  carriea  out  its  method, 
applies  only  to  cases  of  insanity  caused  by,  or  associated  with,  certain 
bodily  disease  other  than  brain-disorder;  whereas  many  cases  of 
insanity  are  examples  of  brain-disorder  only,  other  bodily  derange- 
ments, if  present,  being  accidental  coincidences  or  consequences. 
Soppnse  an  emotional  sliock  to  produce  an  attack  of  idiopathic  in- 
sanity  in  a  young  woman,  and  after  a  time  a  suppression  of  the  menses 
to  take  pkce :  \n\\  the  insanity  so  caused  present  such  peculiar  fea- 
tures as  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from  $jfmpathHie  wumia  con- 
nected with  amettorrhcM,  or,  indeed,  from  two  or  three  others  of  the 
po-called  natural  groups  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  distinctive 
characten  of  some  of  tliese  groups,  and  that  they  ought  to  receive 
separate  description  in  any  treatise  on  insanity.  But  tliat  is  not  the 
point  in  discussion  here:  the  question  now  is  whether  there  are 
groups  numerous  onoogh  and  sufficiently  characteristic  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  new  m  stem  of  classification,  or  whether  their  projior  place 
is  as  varieties  of  the  classes  or  ordm  in  the  old  m  stem.  Surely  a 
classification  whitli  ia  applicable  only  to  certain  varieties  of  mental 
dissase,  and  wlii*  li  must,  in  dealing  with  a  great  pr^i  portion  of  cases, 
have  rscourse  t^  the  syst<»m  which  it  discards,  bt.mda  condemned 
fi>r  the  prssent  «<«  a  sy»tem  of  dassrificatioiL  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  the  fiitun  .  it  cannot  but  be  atlmitted  that,  in  the  present  state 
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of  knowledge,  a  treatise  on  insanity  moat  deal  generallj  with  the 
symptomatology  of  the  principal  forms,  and  afterwards  proceed  to 
enumerate  and  delineate  the  special  groups — must  describe  the  class 
first,  and  then  descend  to  the  orders  and  varieties.  The  class  of 
mania  includes  certain  well-defined  orders,  but  there  are  none  of 
these  orders  which  have  not  characters  in  common  with  the  dass,  such 
as  enable  us  to  recognise  them  as  belonging  to  it,  and  to  distinguish 
them,  by  the  general  characters  of  the  class,  from  other  forms  of 
insanity  included  under  another  class.  For  these  reasons,  amongst 
others,  I  have  thought  it  best  in  the  forgoing  chapter  to  treat 
generally  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  principal  forms  of  insanity, 
leaving  the  practical  points  connected  with  the  difierent  varieties  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  chapters  on  Causation,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis^ 
and  Treatment  I  have  done  so^  however,  not  without  considerable 
doubt  and  reluctance,  because  I  think  it  probable  that  future 
researches,  by  accumulating  observations,  will  supply  a  more  exact 
and  complete  medical  history  of  the  difierent  varieties  of  insanity 
than  we  have  now,  and  therein  furnish  the  materials  for  a  positive 
and  truly  scientific  classification  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Dr.  Skae. 

M.  Morel,  of  Eouen,  has  propounded  a  classification  of  mental 
diseases  according  to  their  apparent  causes — ^an  etiological  classifica- 
tion. Though  it  is  unquestionably  imperfect,  leaving  a  large  number 
of  cases  unprovided  for  in  its  classes,  and  ascribing  to  insanity  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  cause  special  features  which  are  not  easily 
recognised  in  practice — in  fact,  like  Dr.  Skae's  classification,  making 
artificial  groups  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  system— yet  I  think  it 
well  to  give  a  brief  aummaiy  of  it  here,  because  of  the  positive 
scientific  spirit  which  has  eWdently  instigated  it. 

First  Group. — Hereditary  insanity. 

lu  ClasB. — ^It  includes  patients  who  have  a  congenital  nervous  tem- 
perament in  consequence  of  hereditary  causes,  and  who  easily  become 
insane  under  infiuences  which,  but  for  the  hereditaiy  taint^  would  not 
give  rise  to  insanity. 

2nd  C/oM.— It  includes  those  who,  in  consequence  of  hereditaiy 
taint,  display  their  insanity  in  acts  rather  than  in  words — in  ecoen- 
tricities,  incoherence,  irregiilarityi  and  often  extreme  immorality  of 
conduct. 

Zrd  Class. — It  includes  tliuse  who  exhibit  innate  insane  propensities 
to  various  forms  of  crime — V>  thefl^  incendiarism,  a  vagabond  life,  &c. 
Their  physical  degeneration  is  marked  by  malformation  of  the  head  or 
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eaiSy  >nial1n<>—  of  8^1010,  sterilitj,  &e.    They  come  between  the  third 
claas  and  thai  which  follows. 

4<&  ClcM. — ^It  indndes  imbeciles  and  idiots. 

Sbookd  Group. — ^Insanity  produced  by  torie  influences. 

\ti  Claa.-'^Ii  includes  those  cases  in  which  insanity  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  regular  use  of  alcohol,  opium,  and  other  narcotics ;  also 
those  cases  in  which  lead,  mercury,  and  phosphorus  haye  produced 
special  forms  of  delirium. 

2nd  Clou, — Under  this  class  come  the  cases  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  an  insufiicient  or  a  bad  form  of  nourishment— ergotism,  caused 
by  bad  rye,  and  pellagra. 

3ri  CUu9. — It  includes  cases  produced  by  marshy  influences,  or  by 
certain  geological  conditions — cases  of  cretinism. 

Third  Group. — ^Insanity  produced  by  the  transformation  of  other 
nervous  diseases. 

\ti  Clan. — It  includes  insanity  which  has  been  caused  by  hysteria. 

2nd  Ciass. — It  includes  insanity  connected  with  epilepsy. 

3rd  Class. — It  includes  cases  of  hypochondriacal  insanity,  diTisible 
into  at  least  two  rarietics:  first,  simple  hypochondrisi  where  the 
patient  is  continually  occupied  with  his  health,  and  is  scarcely  actually 
insane;  secondly,  a  variety  in  which  the  patients  think  themselves 
subject  to  persecutions^  and  perhaps  commit  crimes  in  order  to  attract 
public  attention. 

FouRTa  Group. — Idiopathic  insanity. 

Isi  Cliiu. — It  includes  cases  of  the  progressive  enfeeUementi  or  the 
abolition  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  following  chronic  diseases  of  the 
brain  or  of  its  membranes. 

2nd  Cfast. — It  includes  general  paralysii. 

FiPTU  Group. — Sympathetic  insanity.  It  includes  all  cases  in 
which  a  morbid  condition  of  some  other  part  of  the  body  than  the 
brain  is  the  cause  of  the  insanity — the  cases  in  which  insanity  follows 
fever,  or  pneumonia,  or  uterine  diseojie. 

Sixth  GROUP.^-Dementia.  Though  here  departing  entirely  from 
the  principle  of  his  method,  Morel  thinks  that  this  will  not  >iifler  by 
making  a  separate  grouii  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  dementia. 
**  Whate^'er  may  have  been  the  primitive  form  of  their  aft!cti«*u,  they 
constitute  a  large  family,  :dl  whose  members  present  cobirk'U  cha- 
ractess." 

Assureilly  this  last  grou;)  opens  a  very  wide  timp-door  in  tb«-  tloor  of 
Morel's  system  of  dasnfic.iiionpand  forces  us  back  upon  the  oM  system 
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in  no  little  disorder.  It  is  not  necessary  here,  howeyer,  to  enumerate 
the  obvions  objections  against  an  etiological  classification  generally, 
and  against  the  one  aboTe  mentioned  in  particolar.  Mach  of  what 
has  been  uiged  against  the  method  of  armngement  proposed  by  Dr. 
Skae  might  be  repeated  here ;  and  if  we  compare  the  two  methods,  and 
observe  how  facts^  which  are  made  leading  characteristics  in  the 
divisions  of  the  one,  are  left  without  consideration  in  the  other,  we 
cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  both  fundamentally 
defective^  though  we  may  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  in  both  the 
evidence  of  an  excellent  scientific  spirit  MoreFs  method  is»  on  the 
whole,  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  but  of  less  practical  worth,  than 
that  of  Dr.  Skae.  In  the  chapter  on  the  causation  of  insanity  will  be 
found  various  facts  and  reflections  bearing  directly  on  the  principles  of 
both  methods,  and  weighing  against  the  practicability  of  their  present 
adoption. 


NOTE  OX  THE  TEMPERATURE  IN  INSANITY. 

VHiile  this  sheet  was  ])assing  through  the  press.  Dr.  Clouston  has 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  April  1868,  f^ome 
important  inquiries  concerning  the  temperature  of  the  insane.  His 
conclusions  are : — 

''  1.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  higher  in  the  insane  thau  in 
the  sane. 

2.  The  temperature  is  highest  in  phthisical  mania,  gradually  falling 
in  the  following  order: — General  paralysis,  acute  mania,  epilepi^y, 
melancholia,  mania,  mild  dementia,  and  complete  dementia. 

3.  Dementia  is  the  only  form  of  insanity  whose  average  tempera- 
ture is  below  health. 

4.  The  great  characteristic  of  all  the  forms  of  insanity  is  that  the 
difference  between  the  momin;^'  and  evening  temperature  is  much  less 
than  in  health,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  rising  of  the  evening  t^^m- 
perature,  and  not  to  the  lo\vering  of  the  morning  temperature  as 
compared  with  the  healthy  standard. 

5.  This  rising  of  the  evening  temperature,  as  compared  with  the 
morning,  is  in  the  exact  latii  of  the  death-rate  among  the  vaiioua 
forms  of  insanity,  finding  its  acme  in  general  paralysis. 
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6.  In  general  paraljeis,  the  average  evening  temperatare  is  higher 
in  eveiy  case  than  the  morning  temperature  (the  observations  being 
taken  over  a  unfficient  period). 

7.  In  phthisical  patients  the  temperature  is  high,  and  is  espedallj 
high  in  the  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  but  the  latent  forms  cannot 
be  certainly  diagnoeed  bj  thermometric  observation. 

8.  The  evening  temperature  of  every  form  of  insanity  (even  complete 
dementia)  is  higher  than  the  evening  temperature  of  health. 

9.  The  greatest  differences  in  different  individuals  labouring  under 
the  some  form  of  insanity  are  found  in  general  paralysis^  epilepsy,  and 
acute  mania.    In  the  first  named  a  difference  of  ^'V  has  been  found. 

10.  Excitement  in  a  patient  is  almost  always  attended  by  an  in- 
creased temperature  as  compared  with  depression  or  quiescence.  This 
difference  averages  2*2^  in  periodic  mania  with  long  periods,  and  1*1^ 
in  periodic  mania  coming  at  shorter  intervals.  In  general  paralysis 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  5*8^  in  the  same  individual  in  different 
stages  of  the  disease. 

11.  An  epileptic  fit  depresses  the  temperature  at  first,  and  then 
tends  to  raise  it  a  little,  but  it  makes  a  difference  whether  the  patient 
sleeps  or  wakes  after  the  fit 

12.  The  epileptiform  fits  of  general  paralysis  are  always  followed 
by  a  greatly  increased  temperature,  lasting  for  several  days,  and  they 
may  in  this  way  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  epileptic  fits. 

13.  The  average  temperature  falls  as  the  patients  get  older,  but  the 
iall  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  morning  temperature. 

14.  The  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  various  forms  of 
insanity  corresponds  with  the  merfn  temperature,  but  the  rise  in  the 
evening  temperature  has  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  evening  pulse.** 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  PATHOLOOY  OF  INSANITY. 

TDEFOEE  proceeding  with  the  description  of  those  morbid 
-^  appearances  which  have  been  met  with  in  insanity,  it  will 
be  well  to  have  regard  to  certain  preliminary  considerations  of  a 
general  character.  Ah*eady  the  absence  of  any  physical  appear- 
ances where  psychical  disorder  lias  existed,  lias  been  dwelt  upon 
at  some  length.  A  patient  dies  in  a  raving  madness,  and  there  is 
no  reason  disclosed  by  pathological  obsen'ation  why  he  should 
have  died.  Is  it  a  right  inference,  then,  that  nci*ve  element  docs 
not  subserve  mental  function,  or  is  not  affected  when  function 
is  affected  ?  Certainly  not :  at  present  we  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  intimate  constitution  of  nerve  element  and  of  the 
mode  of  its  functional  action,  and  it  is  bcvond  doubt  that  ini- 
portant  molecular  or  chemical  changes  may  take  place  in  those 
inner  recesses  to  which  we  have  not  vet  ^niined  access.  "Wliere 
the  subtlety  of  nature  so  far  exceeds  the  subtlety  of  human 
investigation,  to  conclude  from  the  non-appearance  of  change  to 
the  non-existence  thereof  would  be  just  as  if  the  blind  man 
were  to  maintain  that  tliere  were  no  colours,  or  the  deaf  man 
to  assert  that  there  was  no  sound,  flatter  and  force  are  neces- 
sary co-existents,  and  mutually  suppose  one  another  in  human 
thought ;  and  to  speak  of  change  in  one  is  of  necessity  to  imply 
change  in  the  otlier.  We  cannot  writ«  the  order  of  the  variable 
winds  or  of  the  sliifting  clouds,  but  we  are  none  the  less  certain 
that  l»uth  clouds  and  winds  have  an  c>i*der  which  they  cannot 
disobc}',  and  which  we  shall  some  tini(.^  discover;  and  so  like- 
wise we  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  in  due  time  a  means  will 
be  dis(  overed  of  i)enetrating  the  yet  iiis^i  rutable  recesses  of  nerve 
lifi^  aiul  of  making  known  the  physical  conditions  of  its  fuuc- 
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tionftl  manifestations.  Tlie  mechanism  of  nervous  function  is 
now  a  region  of  uncertainties  and  obscurities ;  it  is  the  destined 
field,  therefore,  of  future  discoveries. 

There  are  numerous  facts  available  to  prove  that  the  most 
serious  modifications  in  the  constitution  of  nerve  element  may 
take  place  without  any  knowledge  of  them  otherwise  than  by 
the  correlative  change  of  energy.  After  severe  and  prolonged 
mental  exertion  there  inevitably  comes  exhaustion,  which  may 
be  so  great  that  the  brain  is  utterly  incapacitated  for  further 
function ;  a  large  increase  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  testifies  to 
the  disintegration  of  nerve ;  the  individual  is,  so  far  as  power  of 
active  life  is  concerned,  almost  a  nonentity;  and  yet  neither 
microscopist,  nor  morbid  anatomist,  would  succeed  in  discover- 
ing any  difference  between  the  nerve  substance  of  that  man's 
brain  and  the  nerve  substance  of  the  brain  of  one  who,  after  due 
rest  and  nutrition,  was  prepared  for  a  day  of  vigorous  activity. 
The  sudden  shock  of  a  powerful  emotion  may  produce  instanta- 
neous death,  just  as  a  stroke  of  lightning  may,  and  perhaps  in 
the  some  way ;  but  neither  in  one  case  nor  in  the  other  may 
there  be  any  detectable  morbid  change.  If  the  electric  fish  be 
persistently  irritated  so  as  to  be  made  to  give  forth  shock  after 
shock,  the  excessive  expenditure  of  eneigy  leaves  it  utterly 
exhausted,  and  it  can  will  no  more  shocks  until  rest  and  nutri- 
tion have  restored  its  power ;  the  nervous  centres  have  plainly 
undci^one  some  modification,  though  we  know  not  tlie  nature 
of  it.  Instead  of  arterial  blood  send  through  the  brain  blood 
heavily  char;^d  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  victim  of  tlie  ex- 
periment niuf^t  inevitably  die;  but  who  can  tell  the  secret 
cliangc  that  1ms  been  {produced  in  the  composition  of  the  nerve 
eletnent?  Without  killing  a  man  outright,  it  is  possible,  by 
caushig  him  to  breathe  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  air  and  three 
part^  of  carlionic  acid,  to  render  him  as  insensible  to  pain  as  if 
he  li:td  inhaled  chloroform ;  but  it  i.s  the  gross  result  only  that 
18 prognisablc  by  our  senses.  In  this  regard,  however,  the  ex- 
peri  inenta  of  Lister  on  the  early  sti^^es  of  inflammation  axe  of 
soni'^  interest;  for  he  showed  that  carbonic  acid  produced  a 
dint  1  sedative  effect  upon  the  elements  of  the  tissue,  puralysing 
for  t!ic  time  their  vital  eneigies;  the  effect  being  transient^  and 
the  tissue  recovering  its  energy  after  a  considerable  time:    The 
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experiment  brings  us  to  the  individual  elements  of  the  tissue, 
but  not  to  the  more  intimate  changes  that  take  place  in  it    The 
difference  may  obviously  be  the  difference  between  life  and 
death,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  appreciable  physical  or  chemical 
change.    As  regards  the  morbid  appearances  met  with  in  cases 
of  insanity,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  instances  in  which 
they  are  not  found  are  becoming  less  frequent  as  investigation 
becomes  more  searching;  and  those  who  are  best  capable  of 
judging,  and  best  qualified  by  acquirements  to  give  an  opinion, 
are  those  who  are  most  certain  of  the  invariable  existence  of 
organic  change.    It  is  known  that  when  a  morbid  poison  acts 
on  the  body  with  its  greatest  intensity  there  are  fewer  traces  of 
oiganic  alteration  of  structure  found  than  when  the  poison  has 
been  of  a  milder  character  and  has  acted  more  slowly ;  and  so 
likewise  oiganic  change  of  nerve  element  in  insanity,  appreciable 
by  the  imperfect  means  of  investigation  which  we  now  possess, 
may  justly  be  expected  only  when  the  degeneration  has  been 
long  continued. 

1.  Physiological  Sesearches  into  Nervous  Function, — ^The  im- 
portant researches  into  the  physiology  of  nerve  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years,  wiU  help  to  render  conceivable 
the  existence  of  oiganic  change  which,  though  undetectable,  can- 
not be  doubted.    It  is,  indeed,  of  the  first  moment  that  a  distinct 
idea  of  ner>'ous  activity  as  dependent  on  physical  and  chemical 
processes  should  be  formed.    Because  nerve  is  looked  upon  as 
ministering  to  mind,  the  exalted  and  indefinite  conception  of 
mind  has  reflected  on  nerve  functions  a  sort  of  spirituality  and  un- 
reality, and  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  caused  them  to  be 
set  apait  from  the  category  of  like  oiganic  processes.    The  meta- 
physically minded  have  not  been  content  to  declare  the  mind  to 
exist  independently  of  all  the  physical  processes  which  determine 
the  mode  of  its  manifestations,  but  they  have  actually  imposed 
metaphysical  conceptions  on  nervous  function  ns  the  instrument 
of  so  exalted  a  mission.    However,  the  r^ons  of  the  wonderful 
are  becomin^^  less  and  less  as  science  advances  its  lines;  and 
there  has  now  been  found  in  the  electric  stream  a  means  of 
partially  penetrating  the  hitiierto  unapproachable  secret  of  ner- 
vous function.    With  the  perfecting  of  this  nutans,  which  may 
justiy  be  expected  in  the  course  of  time^  it  cannot  be  doubted 
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that  the  knowledge  of  nervous  activity  will  follow  as  surely  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  heavens  followed  the  invention  of  the 
telescope. 

In  the  endeavours  made  to  elucidate  the  mechanism  of  nen'ous 
action,  it  has  already  been  clearly  proved  that  time  is  as  essen- 
tial an  element  as  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
A  definite  period  of  time  is  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  a 
stimulus  from  the  peripheric  ending  of  a  nerve  to  its  central 
ending  in  the  brain  ;  and  when  the  stimulus  has  aixived  at  the 
brain,  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  about  one-tenth  of  a  second,  takes 
place  before  the  will  is  able  to  transmit  the  message  to  the 
nerves  of  the  muscle  so  as  to  produce  motion.  This  time-rate 
of  conduction  varies  in  different  perstjus,  and  at  different  periods 
in  the  same  person,  according  to  the  degree  of  attention ;  if  the 
attention  be  slight,  the  period  is  longer  and  less  regular,  but  if 
the.  attention  be  active,  then  the  period  is  very  regular.  But, 
whether  the  attention  be  great  or  little,  a  certain  time  must 
elai)6e  from  the  moment  of  irritation  of  a  sensory  ner\x  to  the 
resultant  contraction  of  muscle ;  and  a  message  from  the  great 
toe  to  the  brain  will  take  an  appreciably  longer  time  than  a 
message  from  the  ear  or  face.  The  time-rate  of  propagation, 
again,  is  gieatly  dependent  upon  the  teni])erature  of  the  nerve  ; 
cold  ver}'  much  diminishes  it,  so  that  the  speed  may  be  ten 
times  less  in  a  cold  than  in  a  normal  nerve ;  and  in  a  cold- 
blooded animal,  like  the  fit>g,  the  rate  is  only  about  80  feet 
in  a  second,  while  in  man  it  is  about  180  feet  in  the  second. 
It  was  Haller  who  first  proposed  to  measure  this  speeil  of 
ner\'ous  action,  and  be  made  a  calculation  of  it  in  man,  M-hich 
was  not  ver}'  far  from  the  truth ;  but  after  him  no  one  seem^  to 
have  attempted  the  task,  and  MttUer  even  pronounced  it  iiu]K)s- 
sible,  because  tlio  time  seemed  infinitely  little  and  unmeasur* 
able.  In  experiments  on  frogs  poisoned  with  opium  or  nux 
vomica,  h-  could  not  perceive  the  8li*;htLst  inter\'al  of  time 
between  the  stimulus  applied  and  the  n-'ulting  muscular  con- 
tiaction.  llelmholtz  Las  since  shown  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  tliat  MttUer  was  mistaken,  and  ha^.  by  means  of  a  very 
ingeniou:<  and  delicate  meclianism,  measured  the  time  which 
elapsed  b*  tween  the  stimulus  applied  and  :iie  reflex  contraction: 
Ite  found,  too,  that  the  stimulus  required  a  much  longer  time 
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proportionately  to  pass  through  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  than 
to  pass  along  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  concerned.  The  rate 
of  condaction  by  nerve  is  then  not  only  measurable,  but  it  is 
comparatively  moderate — ^less  even  than  the  rate  at  which  sound 
travels.  Instead  of  nervous  action  being  due  to  the  instan- 
taneous passage  of  some  imi)onderable  or  psychical  principle, 
conduction  by  a  nerve  depends  upon  some  modification  of  its 
molecular  constitution,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  cer- 
tain time  is  essentially  requisite. 

Although  no  such  researches  into  the  cerebral  centres  as  those 
made  into  the  conditions  of  conduction  by  nerve  have  been 
made,  we  may  not  unfairly  apply  the  analogy  to  psychical 
activity.    At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  time  in  which  the  same  mental 
functions  are  performed  by  different  individuals,  or  by  the  same 
individual  at  different  times.    Such  variations  may  depend  upon 
original  constitution,  or  they  may  be  due  to  transitory  conditions 
of  the  psychical  centres.    *'  There  is,"  says  Locke,  "  a  kind  of 
restiveness  in  almost  every  one's  mind.    Sometimes,  without 
percci\ing  the  cause,  it  will  boggle  and  stand  still,  and  one 
cannot  get  it  a  step  forward ;  and  at  another  time  it  will  press 
forward,  and  there  is  no  holding  it  in."     The  oppression  of 
mental  suffering  is  notably  attended  with  great  sluggishness  of 
thought,  the  train  of  ideas  seeming  to  stand  still,  and  even  per- 
ception being  imperfect.     In  some  forms  of  mental  disease  this 
defective  association  is  well  marked,  whilst  in  others  a  certain 
sort  of  association  is  wonderfully  quickened,  so  that  ideas  follow 
one  another  without  restraint,  or  like-sounding  words  are  stnmg 
together  in  the  most  incoherent  rh}nnes.     In  many  cases  of 
affection  of  the  brain,  as  in  rccoveiy  from  apoplectic  seizure,  a 
considerable  time  must  elapse  between  a  question  asked  of  the 
patient  and  Lis  reply :  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  sluggishness  of  the 
mind,  which  perceives  and  reacts  more  slowly  than  is  natural* 

*  "  EreTy  one  iiinst  bare  noticed  the  slowness,  as  well  as  lUfficolty,  with  which 
the  tongae  is  put  out,  the  eyelids  raised,  or  words  uttered  liy  patients  in  a  semi- 
comatose state.  1 1  seems  as  if  a  certain  time  were  needed,  cither  for  concentration 
or  transmission  of  nenrous  power,  before  the  intended  ai-tion  can  be  began; 
whOe  so  mnch  lilioor  is  necessary  in  pursuing  it,  that  I  have  repeatedly  obaenrod 
perspiration  breaking  out  from  the  continued  effort  to  raiso  a  palsied  arm,  and  an 
exhaustion  to  follow,  such  as  might  ensue  in  health  upon  violent  mnscnlar  exercise 
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Suck  facts,  proving  beyond  all  question  that  the  rapidity  and 
success  of  mental  processes  are  dependent  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  supreme  nervous  centres,  prove  also  that  time 
is  an  essential  element  in  every  mental  function.  Tlie  time-rate 
of  the  function  is  probably  the  measure  of  the  molecular  activity 
which  is  the  condition  of  it. 

But  there  are  yet  more  important  physiological  discoveries, 
which  may  help  us  towards  some  conception  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  mental  activity.    The  researches  of  Matteucci  and 
Du  Bois  Beymond  into  the  electrical  relations  of  ner\'c  have 
shown  that  there  are  currents  of  electricity  engendered  in  nerve, 
OS  in  other  animal  structures,  which  are  constantly  circulating 
in  it     When  the  uer>'e  is  active  there  is  a  diminution  of  its 
proper  current,  and  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  connected  with 
it  then  exhibits  a  negative  variation.     It  has  been  supposed  by 
Matteucci  that  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  discharges 
from  nerve  and  muscle  during  activity;  but,  although  that 
assumption  is  very  doubtful,  and  altogether  ignored  by  Du  Bois 
Beymond,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ne;;ative  variation  of 
the  ni'edle  of  the  galvanometer  marks  a  dt^crease  in  the  electro- 
motive foi'ce  of  the  ner\'e,  and  that  this  decrease  is  in  f^onie  wnv 
"intimately  related  to  that  ntolecular  chan^'c  in  the  interior  of 
the  nerve,  which,  when  it  reaches  the  musclo,  will  produce  coi*. 
traction,  or  when  it  reaches  the  brain,  will  be  received  as  sensa- 
tion."    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  evcr\  minute  particle  of 
ner^'e  acts  according  to  the  same  law  as  the  whole  ner^'e ;  the 
current,  therefore,  which  a  piece  of  nerve  pr.Mhicos  in  a  circuit 
of  which  it  forms  part,  must  be  considert.'d  only  as  a  derived 
]Nirtiou  of  incomparably  more  intense  currents  circulating  in  tli«i 
interior  of  the  ner^'c  around  lU  ultimate  particlea    There  is  thus 
certain  e%'idence,  not  only  of  the  electro-niotor  pr(^]>ertieH  of 
nerve,  bat  of  a  modification  of  these  during  runctiunal  activity: 
such  modific.ttion  again  testifying  to  an  intiu.ite  chaii;^'**  at  any 
rate  in  the  ]H»Iar  molecules  of  the  uer\'e. 
But  there  arc  yet  further  considerations.     If  a  constant  gal- 

of  the  vhole  h<i  !v.  Haw  gtrikin;;  X\\t  oontrant  here  to  tfi  •!  iti«taiit  aii«l  frri*  rfTort 
hy  which  aetiuti  i^  erolrod  ttlmost  »ir<ultanrott<»ly  to  all  -  itw  with  tli«*  rxtirntti 
imiinmion  pro>:  i  iitg  it,  though  mriotm  Mrutal  mxA  \»* .  iy  oiicruiiou*  actiully 
tntcr%*«iie.*'— Sr.  II.  Umllanp,  f^ht*fi»r%fm  .V«*it/«' /•/•'»•     *i«/. 
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vanic  current  be  p«assed  through  a  poi-tion  of  nerve,  it  is  found, 
that  not  the  tract  of  nerve  only  which  lies  between  the  poles 
but  an  extra-polar  portion  or  tract  also  is  put  into  what  is  called 
an  electrotonic  state.  Pflliger  has,  in  fact,  8ho\vn  that  tlie  nei-ve 
immediately  falls  into  two  zones,  in  one  of  which,  namel}%  at  the 
negative  pole,  the  cxciiahilify  of  the  nerve  is  increased ;  in  the 
other,  namely,  at  the  positive  pole,  the  excitability  is  diminished. 
The  former  state  he  has  called  Katclcctrotonus — the  latter,  A  iielec- 
trotonus.  A  given  tract  of  nerve  is  excited,  therefore,  through 
the  production  of  katelectrotonus  and  the  disappearance  of 
anelectrotonus,  but  not  through  the  disappearance  of  katelec- 
trotonus and  the  appearance  of  anelectrotonus.  Now,  the  con^ 
dimtion  of  a  stimulus  along  the  n^rve  is  found  to  be  delayed  by 
the  electrotonic  condition  of  it  in  the  polarized  tract ;  and  this 
delay  passes  to  complete  stoppage  of  conduction  when  tlie  elec- 
trotonic condition  reaches  a  certain  degree,  or  oversteps  it  The 
diminution  of  conducting  power  takes  place  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  negative  pole  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
l)ositivc  pole ;  so  that  the  nerve-tract  near  the  positive  i)ole  of 
au  electrotonic  nerve  is  distinguished  by  a  decrease  of  direct 
excitjibility,  and  by  retardation  of  the  .si)eed  of  contluction ;  the 
nerve-tract  nonr  the  negative  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes 
an  inerea.se  of  direct  excitjibility,  and  a  retardation  of  conducting 
power.  These  changes  all  agree  in  increasing  with  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  stream,  with  the  increase  in  the  time  of  its 
closure,  and  with  the  decrease  of  the  distance  of  the  nerve- 
tracts  concerned  from  the  poles.  Such  are  the  broad  results  of 
Pflilger's  admirable  investigations:  what  conclusions  do  they 
seem  to  point  to  ?  Considering  that  the  states  of  excitability 
are  of  an  opposite  kind  at  the  positive  and  negative  poles,  and 
considering  further  the  sort  of  change  which  is  notably  produced 
in  soft  conductors  by  an  electric  stream,  it  is  a  natural  inference 
that  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  of  which  the  retardation 
of  conduction  is  a  result  are  quite  different  at  the  negative  from 
what  they  are  at  the  positive  pole — in  a  certain  regard,  opposite: 
between  the  ]H»les  there  being  a  centre  of  indillerence  at  which 
one  kind  of  cliangc  passes  into  the  other.  If  this  be  so,  then  it 
is  not  impossible,  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  the  exciting 
operation  o\'  ji  u'alvanic  stieam  through  a  ner\«-  may  lie  in  the 
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eheinical  effects  which  the  stream  calls  forth  in  the  soft  conductor 
through  which  it  passes :  the  intrapolar  tract  of  nerve  bcha^iBg 
in  every  regard  like  polarized  moist  conductors,  the  qualities  of 
which  are  moii3  altered  by  the  stream  the  nearer  the  tracts 
affected  are  to  the  two  poles.    The  molecular  process  of  exci- 
tation in  the  nen-e,  the  passage  out  of  the  excitable  inta  the 
excited  condition,  would  then  be  the  effect  of  this  tlcctrolygis ; 
and  the  electric  excitation  would  resolve  itself  into  a  definite 
form  of  chemical  stimulus,  whicli,  like  the  process  of  giving  off 
hydrogen  during  the  closure  of  a  stream,  appears  only  at. the 
negative  pole.    The  analogy  of  the  process  of  excitation  with  a 
product  of  electrolysis  is  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that  a  certain 
time  is  required  by  a  nerve,  after  it  has  been  in  an  electrotonic 
state,  before  it  recovers  its  full  power  of  cduduction.*    Still  it 
would  be  unwarrantable,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to 
assume  any  such  comparison  as  exact :  its  use  is  rather  as  an 
illustration  from  the  known,  in  order  to  assist  us  to  some  kind 
of  conception  of  the  unknown.    Chemistry  must  supply  the 
groundwork  of  a  physiology  of  nerve  element,  and  on  it*;  jiro- 
grc-NS  tlic  physiologist  must  wait ;  but  for  the  full  ex]K)siti«»n  of 
the  Complex  phenomena  of  nerve  function  there  will  bo  needed 
wider  science  than  chemistry  is  ever  likely  to  furnish. 

Tlie  results  so  far  obtained  prove  clearly  enough  that  nervous 
function  i.s  not  to  1)c  embraced  in  any  metaphysical  conception, 
or  dismissinl  as  inexplicable,  but  that  it  is  a  matttT  for  p«i  itivo 
scientific  investigation.  Tlie  conducting  function  of  neive  is 
shown  to  be  a  measurable  process  of  molecular  movement ;  the 
proper  electrical  current  of  nerve  is  diminisli('(l  during  its 
excitation,  and  its  intimate  molecular  constitution  movlitied; 
iind  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  electric  excitatio.i 
of  ner\'e  results  from  some  dftiiiite  elieniical  change.  The 
relation  between  chemical  force  :md  electric  force  is  prolwibly 
nowhere  more  intimate  than  i:i  the  phenomena  of  ner\'ous 
MCtion,  could  we  oul}*  unfold  thcii  real  nature. 

It  h:is  been  shown  that  with  i.'iTe  as  with  muscle  the  chemi- 
-  al  reaction  becomes  acid  after  a> '  ivity,  owing  to  the  production 
^•*cmiogly  of  lactic  acid;  and  tli<    results  of  the  waste  of  ner>'e 

*  AnioM  Von   R('2t>I>l,  Unti'nnrlimig*  :i   iiWr  «lie   Klit'iriNcln'   Errepin^  drr 
''rrvi-ti  mi<l  Mu>l«lii.     ISOl. 
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element  during  function  are  found  to  resemble  very  much  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  waste  of  muscle :  they  are  such  as 
result  from  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  highly  vital 
tissue,  and  seem  to  fall  under  two  classes,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents the  series  of  fatty  acids,  the  other  tliat  of  aromatic  bodies. 
These  &cts  are  of  interest  in  connexion  with  what  is  known  of 
the  similar  electrical  relations  of  nerve  and  muscle.  By  means 
of  the  thermo-electrical  apparatus  Becquerel  and  Breschet  have 
shown  that  a  muscle  rises  one  degree  in  temperature  during  con- 
traction; the  production  of  heat  being  due  to  the  oxidation 
which  then  goes  on,  as  the  investigations  of  Ludwig — proving 
that  the  arterial  blood  which  passes  through  a  muscle  in  a  state 
of  contraction  is  almost  completely  deprived  of  its  oxygen— and 
the  nature  of  the  waste  products  of  oxidation  found  in  muscle 
after  contraction,  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness.  During 
muscular  contraction,  then,  there  is  not  only  motion,  but  there 
is  an  evolution  of  heat,  together  with  a  modification  of  the  elec- 
trical currents  of  muscle  and  a  certain  chemical  action;  and 
any  comprehensive  theory  of  muscular  action  must  be  able  to 
sliow  how  these  are  related  to  each  other.  The  observations  of 
lleideuhain,  so  far  as  they  go,  would  certainly  indicate  that  the 
amount  of  chemical  action  was  in  proportion  to  the  sum  total 
of  latent  energy  made  "actual"  during  contraction.*  I  am  not 
aware  tlint  like  investigations  have  been  made  into  the  cheiaical 
history  of  ner\'e  during  the  exercise  of  function;  but  one  may 
fairly  assume,  both  from  the  like  electrical  propeilies  and  from 
the  like  products  of  the  retrograde  metamor][)hosis,  that  an 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  an  evolution  of  heat  are  part  of  an 
undoubted  chemical  action.  Again,  then,  the  api)eal  is  to  the 
chemist  to  make  known  the  nature  of  the  intimate  chemical 
changes. 

I  have  adduced  the  foregoing  phy8iolo;xical  considerations  to 
the  end  that  they  may  furnish  tlie  groundwork  of  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  pathological  i)heuomena:  tluy  are  valuable  not  so 
much  lor  what  they  actually  reveal  as  f«»r  what  they  point  to ; 
and  they  are  certainly  indi.s])ensable  to  tlie  fonnation  of  a  con- 
sistent liieor}'  capable  of  binding  togctli*  r  the  many  scattered 

*  Mfclt:(iiisc1i6  lAristung,  AVdnnorntwickeluu^  U]i>i  .Stofiunisatz  bci  der  Muskrl- 
tliitigki'it.  von  RuIoU  li<iiliiili.iin. 
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facts  in  nerve  pathology  at  present  knoun,  and  for  directing 
the  course  of  future  researcli.  At  the  outset  they  prove  that, 
so  far  from  its  being  wonderful  that  there  are  no  visible  morbid 
appearances  in  some  cases  of  insanity,  the  wonder  really  is  that 
such  should  have  been  expected.  It  has  bcun  calculated  that 
a  distinct  sensation  of  smell  is  produced  by  TTFimrgi**  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  by  ^irJinr  g*"-  of  bromine,  by  i-yrriTnrT  gT- 
of  oil  of  resin,  and  by  even  a  still  smuUer  quantity  of  musk ; 
and  yet  men  familiar  with  these  facts  have  thought  it  no  incon- 
sistency to  look  with  the  naked  eye  for  the  physical  condition  of 
delicate  psychical  disorder. 

2.  IndividualUff  of  Nerve  Element. — Not  only  have  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  nerve  element  and  the  intimate  chemical 
changes  during  its  function  been  hithei-to  entirely  disregarded 
by  those  who  have  written  on  the  pathology  of  insanity,  but  it 
would  be  no  injustice  to  assert  that  ner\'e  element  itself,  as 
a  living  entity,  has  been  almost  ignored  The  main  stress  haa 
always  been  laid  upon  the  blood-vessels,  as  if  they  were  the 
primary  agents  in  initiating  and  keeping  up  cerebral  disorder. 
But  the  tnith  is  that  the  first  step  in  insanity  often  is,  as  it  is 
in  intlamniation,  a  direct  change  in  the  individual  elements  of 
the  tissue,  the  change  in  the  blood-vessels  Wing  entirely 
secondary.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  early  stt^ps  vt  inflam- 
mation: by  the  interesting  observations  of  Professor  Lister  it 
lias  been  made  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  mechanical  or  che- 
mical injury  to  some  imrt,  the  elements  of  the  tissue  are  directly 
injured ;  that  they  are  brought  to  a  lower  state  of  life,  and  their 
functional  activity  imj^aired ;  as  a  con5H.M|ueiice  of  the  injur)'  the 
elements  are  brought  nearer  to  the  condition  of  ordinary  non- 
li\ing  matter  and  the  corpuscles  of  tlie  blood  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  stick  together  in  the  neighbourluiod  of  the  damaged  part, 
just  as  they  do  when  brought  into  ci»ntact  witii  oi-dinary  matter 
after  being  withdrawn  from  the  \n»Ay.  Tlie  dilatation  of  the 
vesxis  is  produced  indirectly  thrugh  the  ner\'ous  system* 
Observation  of  the  etVccta  of  irritants  u]K)n  the  pigment-cells 
of  tlic  frog's  skin  confirmed  these  vi<  ws:  Mr.  Lister  found  that 
irrit.iuta  applic*d  in  such  a  mild  foim  as  to  cause  little  or  no 
der.iMgcment  of  the  Mood  did  nev«  tthelcss  produce  a  certain 
degi.e  of  loss  of  power  in  the  part  U*  which  they  were  applied ; 
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for  there  took  place  a  diffusiou  of  the  pigment  in  the  cells — 
''  the  visible  evidence  of  diminished  functional  activity  accom- 
panying, if  not  preceding,  the  earliest  approaches  to  inflam- 
matoiy  congestion,"  and  corresponding  with  arterial  dilatation. 
Experiments  with  carbonic  acid  proved  that  it  had  a  powerful 
sedative  effect  upon  the  tissues,  paralysing  their  vital  energies 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  intense  inflammatory  congestion,  wliich, 
however,  was  transient;  even  in  amputated  limbs,  in  which 
there  was  of  course  no  circulation,  the  tissues  recovered  after 
its  action,  so  that,  as  the  restoration  of  the  action  of  cilia  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  might  indicate,  the  "  tissues  possess,  inde- 
pendently of  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system  or  of  the 
circulation,  or  even  of  the  presence  of  blood  within  the  vessels, 
an  intrinsic  power  of  recovery  from  irritation^  when  it  has  not 
been  carried  beyond  a  certain  point"  *  From  which  researches 
it  plainly  appears  that  the  earliest  condition  of  inflammation  is 
more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  functional  activity  in  the 
elements  of  the  tissue,  whatever  be  the  cause ;  and  it  is  evident 
also  that  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  are  more  or  less  deprived 
of  their  vital  endowments  when  inflammation  is  established,  as 
they  then  allow  flbrine  to  pass  readil}-  through,  thongh  they 
repel  it  in  health.  These  experimental  results  definitely  esta- 
blish the  correctness  of  views  long  maintained  by  those  philo- 
sophical pathologists  who  gave  due  weight  to  such  phenomena 
as  the  imme(h'ate  effects  of  mechanicnl  and  chemical  injury  of  a 
jiart,  the  growth  of  blood-vessels  in  the  primoixlial  development 
of  parts,  and  the  increased  action  of  one  kidney  and  the  sequent 
increased  afllnx  of  blood  when  the  other  is  destroyed  or  rendered 
incompetent  t 

Bearing  well  in  mind  the  fon-i^ing  observations  touching  the 
intrinsic  action  of  the  tissues,  it  will  not  be  diilicult  to  j^rceive 
how  damage  to  the  nerve  elements  of  th«3  brain,  however 
caused — ^whetlier  from  overwork,  or  emotional  anxiety,  or  some 
poison  in  the  blood,  or  direct  injury — may  innnediately  declare 
itself  in  disoi>lered  function:  the  nerve  element  is  brought  to 
a  lower  stite  «if  life,  and  manifests  its  deviation  from  the  normal 

•  On  the  Early  SUgea  of  Inflammation,  by  J.  LUter,  F.R.S.     Philowphkal 
TranmdumMf  vol .  \xxi.,  185$. 
t  .Qenenl  Patl.  .logr,  l»y  J.  Himon,  F.  R.S. 
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state  by  a  disturbaucc  of  fuuction.  And  as  ia  inflammation  a 
determination  of  blood  and  an  adhesion  of  its  corpuscles  follow 
the  local  mischief,  so  here  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation  inevi- 
tably follows,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  the  cause  of  further 
mischieC  One  may  perhaps  perceive  also  how  it  is  that,  when 
there  is  an  innate  feebleness  of  nerve  element  in  couse([uence 
of  hereditary  taint,  insanity  is  produced  by  causes  that  would 
have  no  such  baneful  effect  upon  a  soundly  constituted  brain. 

The  knowledge  now  acquii-ed  of  the  state  of  the  cerebral 
circulation  during  sleep  goes  to  prove  the  importance  of  the 
ner\*e    element    as    individual.     It   has   for    long    been    the 
fashion    to   assert   that  there   was   an    increased   quantity   of 
blood  in  the  brain  during  natural  sleep,  notwithstanding  that 
IMumenbach  had  noticed  in  the  trepanned  skull  of  a  man  that 
the  brain  sank  during  sleep,  and  swelled  up  with  blood  when  he 
awakened  ;  but  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Durham,  who  renioveil 
]H)rtioiis  of  the  skull  in  different  animals,  have  distinctly  shown 
that  there  is  considerably  less  blood  in  the  brain  duriii<;  sleep, 
its  substance  then  becoming  paler  and  sinking  down,  while  it 
iuuncdiatfly  sw^'lls  up  and  becomes  turgiil  with  blood  \\lK*n 
the  animal  awakes/     If,  mindful  of  the  ancient  maxim,  uhL 
HtinwlitH  ihi  jUtruA^  we  fix   attention   on  the  individual  ner\*c 
clement  as  the  active  cause  to  which  the  supply  of  blooil  is  to 
some  extent  socundaiy,  it  will  be  seen  why  the  «(uantity  of  Mo4m1 
is  diminished  in  the  brain  duiing  sleep.     Hie  actively  flowing 
stn^am  ministers  to  the  functional  enei^  of  the  cerebral  eentrc*s; 
but,  as  such  fun<;ti(Ui  implies  a  waste  of  organic  element,  there 
must  needs  Ix*  a  i»eri(Kl  of  suspension  of  activity,  durin«4  which 
iriiovation  may  take  place.     The  function  of  the  bmin,  theivfVav, 
as  an  or^an  of  animal  life,  is  suspended  by  recurring  |)eriods  of 
s'eep:  the  organic  life  of  the  brain,  however,  like  organic  life 
elsewhere,  does  not  sleep,  but  by  the  restoration  of  the  wasted 
or  exhausted  element,  lays   up  a  store  of  latent  ener-y  to  1»e 
made  ''actual"  m  future  function.    Tlie  supply  <*t'  blond  answers 
to  these  different  states,  being  active  when  the  mergj*  is  great, 
niodemte  when  it  is  iu  alieyance.     If  the  thou,  lits  of  any  one 

*  Guy«  II«w|)it.ii  K(*|iortK.  I>r.  IlamiiKinil,  In  an  artitl*-  tn  **  Sl(««|i  nii<|  In- 
ikoiiiiiU,*' in  th<*  N*  ^  Vork  .^Mimi  JoHm"f,rot  i,  lS65,roi.  ruit  llr.  Duikaiu*» 
f  \|irnnM'nt«,  and  li' « ••  the  obneriiitioiu of  jirertuu^  authon. 
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wisliing  to  go  to  sleep  are  active,  there  is  a  rapid  flow  of  blood 
through  the  brain,  and  he  cannot  get  to  sleep  ;  the  stimulus  of 
activity  acts  as  a  cause  of  the  determination  of  blood,  and  this  hi 
its  turn  tends  to  keep  up  the  acti^dty.  Some  persons  under  these 
circumstances  have  a  certain  power  of  inducing  sleep  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty :  by  concentrating  the  attention  on  some  particular 
mental  representation,  and  steadily  checking  every  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  exciting  ideas,  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  centres 
ministering  to  these  subsides,  the  circulation  becomes  less  active, 
and  the  individual  passes  iuto  sleep,  though  it  is  probably  not 
very  sound.  Indeed,  it  were  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
exists  great  diversity  in  regard  of  the  extent  and  degree  of 
sleep,  one  sense  being  sometimes  more  deeply  involved  than 
another,  or  the  same  sense  differently  at  dififerent  timea  All 
that  we  are  directly  concerned  with  here,  however,  is  the  con- 
firmation which  the  phenomena  of  sleep  afiford  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  primaiy  action  of  nen^e  element  as  indiWdual. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  midtiply  ailments  in  favour  of  the 
foregoing  views  of  the  relation  of  the  nerve  element  to  the  cir- 
culation, one  might  instance  the  effects  of  its  direct  and  rapid 
exhaustion.  By  putting  any  one,  for  example,  on  the  rack, 
mentally  or  bodily,  it  is  possible  to  produce  as  great  nervous 
exhaustion  in  one  hour  as  would  be  ordinarily  produced  by  a 
day  of  vigorous  activity ;  the  result  whereof  notably  is  irresis- 
tible sleep.  A  man  will  slecj)  on  tlii»  rack  in  the  inter\*als  of  the 
Application  of  the  torture.  Carry  the  exhaustion  still  further, 
the  power  of  recovery  in  ner\'e  element  which,  as  in  all  oi^anic 
element,  is  an  intrinsic  pi*operty,  is  abolished,  and  the  sleep  that 
occurs  i.s  the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking — ^the  sleep 
that  rounds  off  the  dream  of  life. 

When  a  dog  is  poisoned  with  strj'chnia,  it  may  happen  that 
there  arc  no  appi-eciablc  morbid  appearances  in  the  animal's 
body ;  but  if  there  arc  any,  they  are  such  as  congestion  of  the 
spinal  coixl,  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  and  jxThaps 
small  effusions  of  blood  in  the  grey  matter.  Now  the  congestion 
or  effusion  of  blood  in  such  ca.se  is  plainly  a  secondary  result 
of  the  intensely  morbid  activity  of  the  nerve  elements  upon 
which  the  stijxhnia  diixctly  acts.  Here,  in  fact»  is  the  al»stract 
and  brief  chronicle  of  what  happens  in  many  cases  of  insanity. 
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Transfer  the  convulsive  action  from  the  spinal  nerve-cells  to  the 
cortical  cells  of  the  hemispheres,  the  result  is  an  acute  and  violent 
mania,  in  which  the  furious  morbid  action  of  the  directly  poisoned 
ner\'ous  centres  initiates  an  acute  determination  of  blood.  Let 
the  disease  be  supposed  to  become  chronic,  the  congestion  of  the 
hlood-vcsscis  may  become  chronic  also.  The  common  error  has 
been  to  discover  the  pathological  cause  of  the  insanity  in  the 
congestion,  in  spite  of  the  observation  that  it  was  not  the  way  of 
congestion,  otherwise  caused,  to  give  rise  to  insanity.  In  what 
is  described  as  Mania  tmnsitoria,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an 
individual  falls  with  great  suddenness  into  a  violent  fury,  in 
which  perhaps  he  evinces  dangt*rous,  destructive,  and  even 
homicidal  tendencies :  his  face  is  flushed,  his  head  hot,  and  there 
is  plainly  an  active  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.  After 
a  short  time  the  attack  subsides,  and  the  man  is  himself  again, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  has  happened.  There  is  no  good  reason 
to  look  upon  the  rush  of  blood  in  such  case  as  the  active  agent 
in  the  production  of  the  fury ;  but  there  is  the  strongest  possible 
reason  to  believe  it  secondary  to  the  violent  and  degenerate 
action  of  the  ncn'e  centres ;  the  attack  is,  in  tnith,  an  epilepsy 
of  the  cerebral  centres,  and  the  congestion  takes  jJace  not  other* 
wise  than  as  it  takes  place  in  the  sjiinal  cunl  poisoned  by 
str}'chnia.  To  the  formation  of  contact  views  of  the  i»athology 
of  insanity  it  is  most  necessary*  that  this  order  of  events  should 
be  distinctly  ivalized. 

At  tlie  same  time  it  is  imixntant  not  to  ovorUxik  the  fact  that 
cxtraufous  disturbance's  in  the  circuhition,  (quantitative  or  quali- 
tative, may  be  the  diri'ct  caus^.*  of  disorder  (if  the  cerebral  centres. 
\Vliatev«'r  interferes  with  the  regular  supply  of  the  proj»er  ma- 
terial to  lie  by  them  sissimilateil,  and  tli<*  regular  removal  of  the 
wnAii  ]«ruducts  of  fun<  tional  action,  so  far  predis]M>ses  to  disease, 
and  will  s]iecially  do  >o  where  thon*  is  any  iimate  disquisition  to 
morbid  action  or  any  prostration,  otherwise  caused,  •f  ner\e 
element.  In  his  LuMleiun  Ixctuix*s,  J>r.  Todd  much  insisted 
uiNin  vliat  Andral  h.il  ])ointed  out — namely,  that  an  anwmic 
condition  is  favouraM*'  to  the  production  of  delirium  and  of 
ccnna.  Tlie  delirium  w  liich  sometimes  ot  curs  at  the  en«i  of  acute 
s]Krcific  diseases,  when  the  fever  is  ovur,  uud  lasts  for  a  i-  w  days, 
has  Inm^h  attributed   to  acute  cerebral  aniemia,  but  it  seems 
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prolmble  that  iu  this  case  the  great  nervous  exhaustion  is  the 
more  important  agent;  the  delirious  activity  of  the  nervous 
centres  being  the  evidence  of  an  exhaustion  which,  carried 
a  little  further,   becomes   coma,  or  extinction   of   functional 
action.     That  congestion  or  inflammation  of  tlie  brain  maj 
produce   serious   disturbance   of   its    functions   is   known    to 
every  one ;  but  it  is  well  worth  considering  how  rarely  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  originating  in  causes  outside  itself,  gives  rise 
to  delirium  or  insanity.     It  is  because  of  a  diminution  in  the 
functional  power  of  the  nerve  element  itself,  because  this  has 
been  brought  to  a  stage  nearer  to  the  condition  of  non-living 
matter,  that  the  adherence  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  stag- 
nation of  the  blood  take  place ;  and  under  such  circumstances 
we  may  understand  how  little  fitted  the  nervous  element  is  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  that  are  gathered  around  it.     It  is 
weak,  and  it  is  consequently  miserable ;  evils  cluster  around  it, 
and  threaten  to  quench  its  life ;  it  has  more  difficult  work  to  do, 
and  yet  it  is  less  able  to  do  it ;  it  responds,  therefore,  as  weak- 
ness always  docs,  with  a  convulsive  or  delirious  energy,  and,  if 
circuiiistanccs  continue  very  uufiivouralile,  its  activity  is  extin- 
guished.    May  we  not,  tlien,  peiceivc  how  it  is  that  the  abstmc- 
tion  of  blood  by  sonic  means  from  the  labouring  part  may  Ik* 
beneficial  in  ctrtain  cases?     The  aim  is   to  put   the  sufferin;: 
part  as  nearly  ns  possible  in  that  condition  in  which  it  is  durint^^ 
natural  sleep — in  a  condition  of  rest ;  ami  the  ivcovering  powir 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  exists  in  the  elements  of  a  tissue,  will 
then  be  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  restoring  the 
natural  state  of  things.* 

One  more  consideration  shall  serve  to  exemplify  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual  nerve  element  in  the  pimluction  of 
insanity.  To  suiyeons  it  is  well  known  that  after  an  injury 
eiysipelas  and  phlebitis,  which  are  blooil-diseases,  are  most  apt 

•  Mori'l  mentions  tlie  case  of  a  m:ni.  .^inI  fifty-f»\v,  who  was  lu'iiiiiil«>jii'  aft*  r 
nToliml  hifiuonhngi'.  Kis  intn11i^<-ii'  •  was  souiid,  l»ut  he  was  1 1  'i-w»o  ati«l 
irrituMc,  and  wonry  of  life  Perio*li»  illy,  however,  he  was  siJ/^-t  !  •  !i»*«.-k!», 
in  whii'h  he  cotnplninctl  of  blood  ruiuj  to  the  hcwl ;  \m  hrart  l«.  i*  '. :  '  ;.tly  ; 
the  fingei"s  of  the  ]»:iralyse«l  gitlc  cont:  uted  ;  he  was  un.siHMk:iP'  •!.•;..«.!  at 
first,  Ritvinf;  that  lio  waa  lost ;  then  l»e«  .mic  furious,  tluvw  him  .If'  oj  •-  .le  or 
rhildri-n,  and  several  times  attempted  -filicide.     nio(Ml']ettiu<;  anil  *>>  the 

head  produced  imnie«liate  calm. — Traits  'let  Mai*idti'A  Mcn/uic^  p.  \^^. 
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to  appear  at  the  seat  of  the  injury.  And  a  true  eruptive  fever 
will  do  the  same.  Mr.  Paget  relates,  for  example,  how  he  cut  a 
l)oy  for  tlic  stone,  who  becanic  veiy  ill,  and  seemed  in  danger  of 
his  life ;  but  soon  a  vivid  red  eruption  apjieared  at  and  about 
the  wound.  This  was  measles,  earliest  and  most  intense  at  the 
seat  of  the  injurj",  just  as  erysipelas  might  have  been.  He  has 
seen  a  similar  event  in  a  case  of  injured  and  inflamed  knee  with 
scarlet  fever,  and  Dr.  William  Budd  has  recorded  a  case  of  small- 
pox which  appeared  most  intensely  over  a  bruise  of  the  nates. 
In  like  manner,  the  nerve  element,  when  weak  by  nature,  or 
weakened  by  accident,  is  liable  to  be  seized  on  by  a  morbid 
l)oii^on:  it  is  the  weak  part,  and  therefore  the  sufferer.  But 
mure  than  that:  the  greatest  stress  has  Ix^eu  laid,  throughout 
this  work,  on  the  fact  that  tmccs  or  ro:>idua  of  every  mental  act 
arc  left  Whind  by  it,  modifying  henceforth  the  nature  of  the 
element  which  subseiTed  the  particular  function  ;  and  indications 
were  given  that  every  organic  element,  and  not  that  of  the  brain 
only,  manifested  this  kind  of  mcmoiy.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  any  tissue  which  has  Ivecn  subject  to  a  jiarticular  morbid 
action  is  more  liable  to  take  on  that  kind  of  action  a«:ain, — has, 
ill  fact,  a  sort  of  acquired  aptitude  for  it.  Xow  this  is  most  tnic 
of  the  brain,  for  the  residua  left  behind  by  i»ivvi«ms  acts  c(«nsti- 
tute  almost  the  very  nature  of  the  element.'?  subserving  ni-ntal 
a«Mion.  The  weighty  l)earin;^',  thercfore,  whith  previous  habitual 
mental  states  have  in  tlu»  production  of  insanity,  is  revealnl  in 
ihi^  law  n<»t  le^s  suivly  than  the  jiredi^jK-^ition  to  a  sc-ond 
attack  of  in-anity  which  a  fonner  attack  indices.  The  event  in 
each  case  is  an  illustration  of  a  law  of  <  .^nnic  growth  jMid 
action  to  wliich  ner\'ous  element  is  >ubji  <  t  in  ci'inmon  with 
i»ther  organic  elements  ot  the  ImkIv.  riainly,  only  by  fixing 
attention  on  the  individual  neiTe  eh-ment  can  the  shadow  of  a 
ctoiception  be  formed  of  tli**  manner  of  that  degeneration  wii.'cli 
n*veals  itself  bv  insanitv. 

*X  llrjtijc  rathohtgical  A'fioii  or  Vtithotfyf^nl  fsi/mjHtfhj/.  In 
discussing  the  causation  oi  insanity,  the  general  features  of  litis 
kiml  of  morbid  action  liav*-  been  set  forth  ;  and  when  I  coin*  to 
emiiiierate  the  morbid  ap]i<  .ranco  m<t  with  in  the  bodies  ot  the 
in.<(ane,  the  >tatement  of  :Iie  ix*1ativc  fn*<|U''ncy  of  disea  •  of 
ditfi^rent  organs  will  find  it-  pn)iK*r  place.     Ibre  I  take  cjcca!(»n 
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only  to  adduce  certain  observations  Avitli  regard  to  the  striking 
manner  in  wliicli  diseased  action  of  one  ner\'ous  centre  is  some- 
times suddenly  transferred  to  another.    This  fact,  which  has 
lately  attracted  new  attention,  was  long  since  noticed  and  com- 
mented on  by  Dr.  Darwin : — "  In  some  convulsive  diseases,"  he 
writes,  "  a  delirium  or  insanity  supervenes,  and  the  convulsions 
cease ;  and,  conversely,  the  convulsions  shall  supervene,  and  the 
delirium  cease.     Of  this  I  have  been  a  witness  many  times  a 
day  in  the  paroxysms  of  violent  epileptics ;  which  evinces  that 
one  kind  of  delirium  is  a  convulsion  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
that  our  ideas  are  the  motions  of  these  organs."    Miss  G.,  one 
of  his  patients,  a  fair  young  lady,  with  light  eyes  and  hair,  was 
seized  with  most  violent  convulsions  of  her  limbs,  with  out- 
rageous hiccough,  and  most  vehement  efforts  to  vomit.    After 
nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed  this  tragedy  ceased,  and  a  calm, 
talkative  delirium  supervened  for  about  another  hour,  and  these 
relieved  each  other  at  intervals  during  the  greatest  part  of  three 
or  four  days.    "  After  having  carefully  considered  this  disease," 
he  says,  "  I  thought  the  conMilsions  of  her  ideas  less  dangerous 
than  those  of  her  muscles,"  and  thereupon  he  adopted  such 
tn'atiiient  as  resulted  in  the  young  lady's  rccovei^'.     In  another 
case,  which  came  under  his  obser%'ation,  "  these  periods  of  con- 
vulsions, fii-st  of  the  muscles  and  then  of  the  ideas,  returned 
twice  a  day  for  sevend  weeks."    "  ilrs.  C,"  again,  *•  was  seized 
every  day,  about  the  same  hour,  with  violent  pains  in  the  right 
side  of  her  bowels,  about  the  situation  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
liver,  without  fever,  which  increased  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  it 
became  totally  intolerable.    After  violent  screaming  she  fell  into 
cou\^sions,  which  tenuiuated  sometimes  in  fainting,  with  or 
without  stertor,  as  in  common  epilepsy;  at  other  times  a  tempo- 
rary insanity  supervened,  which  coutinued  about  half  an  hour» 
and  the  fit  ceased."*     I  quote  the>e  obserwitions  of  Dr.  Darwiu 

*  Zoonoiiiia,  voL  L  pp.  25,  26.  Brodlc  ii-Uites  the  ciisc  of  a  Ia«ly  who  suflcred 
foi  a  year  fi^iu  persistent  iipaiiniodic  com  r.u'tioii  of  thu  steruoH'loido-mastoid ; 
htiMeiily  it  cfajWHl,  and  bhe  XAX  into  a  iinlanchuly;  this  lasted  a  year;  after 
wliich  she  recovered  nicntuUy,  but  the  •  r.iuip  of  the  muscle  returned,  and 
la>:od  fur  uiiiny  yi-arM.  In  another  cm><-  of  his,  a  neuralgic  condition  of 
til*-  vertebral  column  alternated  with  tnii-  insanity. — Led.  oh  certain  Local 
A'  rvous  AffectionM. 

lir.  Burrows  mentions  similar  cases:  oiu*  "  in  a  very  eloquent  diviuo,  who  was 
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with  great  satisfaction,  because  tlicy  have  reference  to  wliat  has 
only  lately  received  due  attention,  and  because  they  are  examples 
cif  enlightened  obser\'ation,  such  as  lie  scattered  through  his 
great  work.  Indeed,  a  candid  inquirer  cannot  but  allow  that 
the  sagacious  views  of  Dr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Whytt,  concerning 
the  reiiex  or  sympathetic  action  of  the  nervous  system  in 
disease,  would  add  something  of  value  to  the  more  exact  know- 
Icilge  of  the  subject  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 

AMien  treating  of  the  insanity  of  early  life,  it  was  pointed 
out  how  commonly  the  morbid  actions  of  tlie  different  nervous 
centres  were  intermixed,  or  replaced  each  other ;  it  is,  in  fact,  in 
t»arly  life  that  this  indistinguishable  blending  of  ner\'ous  dis- 
eases, which  afterwards  become  distinct,  is  most  evident.  Still, 
markeil  examples  do  now  and  then  occur  in  the  adult ;  and  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  practical  physician,  w*atching 
the  2>hunoniena  of  actual  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  to  have 
to  admit  the  existence  of  strangely  hybrid  fomis.  The  most 
inttMvsting  example,  perhaps,  of  tlie  transference  of  morbid 
action,  or  of  the  morbid  action  of  one  nervous  centre  being 
vicarious  of  tliat  of  anotlicr,  i;?  pn  sentcd  sometimes  in  tlie  coui>e 
of  epilei».<y.  Insttad  of  the  usun!  attack  of  the  p<.*culiar  convul- 
sions, thrre  is  a  sudden  maniacal  fury,  which  has  Ikh'U  de^^cribed 
in  Fmnce  as  r^'ilq'sk  larri*' — latent  or  masked  opili'psy.  A 
young  sur;,'ron,  >tron;;  and  well-made,  came  under  my  care  in  a 
violent  state  of  maniacal  delirium.  He  had  ser\'cd  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  on  his  return  had  entered  into  partnership, 
and  1»ceome  en^Mged  to  a  relative  of  his  {lartner.  Anxious  ou 
this  account,  and  for  pecuniary  reasons,  he  had  not  lieen  as 
temjierate  as  he  >hould  have  be«  n  ;  and  he  liad  had  two  epileptic 
(its  at  a  considrrable  interval  one  fi-om  the  other.  Ou  his 
letuni  one  day  Umn  seeing  his  patients,  he  complained  of  a  ]>aiii 
in  his  biick,  and  of  a  feeling  of  cold,  and  talked  tiiglitily.  Next 
morning  he  apjK-arcd  well,  antl  was  very  anxicms  to  know  what 
he  had  said  on  the  previous  ev<  ..ing  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
day  he  became  vildly  maniaca*.  extremely  incoherent,  and  ver)- 
violent.  So  he  remained  fur  t  ^  »  days,  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  hos)iital   in  a  stmit-wai^t    lat.     After  admission  he   wiu 

•l«ra}ii  tiiaiiiiiriil  wh*  ii  frrr  from  pain     a  tlic  ^|nnc,  and  mh^  whrn  iIm*  pnin- 
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quiet  but  confused,  and  seemed  quite  unaware  of  what  position 
he  was  in ;  in  the  afternoon  he  slept  for  three  hours — his  sleep 
deep,  almost  stertorous.  On  awaking  he  had  three  very  severe 
epileptic  fits  in  quick  succession,  after  which  a  long  period  of 
comatose  unconsciousness  followed.  On  the  next  day  he  was 
quite  composed  and  rational,  but  very  weary  ;  on  the  day  after 
another  acute  attack  of  maniacal  delirium  occurred,  from  which, 
after  a  free  purge,  he  recovered,  without  any  other  epileptic  fit. 
In  this  case  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  believe  that  there  was  a  true 
epileptic  insanity  taking  the  place  of  epileptic  convulsions. 

But  there  are  cases,  as  M.  Morel  has  pointed  out,  in  which 
an  epileptiform  neurosis  exists  for  a  long  period  in  an  unde- 
veloped or  masked  form,  and  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  madness 
which  is  differently  descriljed  as  maniacal  fury,  or  periodic 
mania,  or  instinctive  mania,  homicidal  or  suicidal,  or  moral 
insanity.  In  such  cases,  after  some  months,  or  even  yeai-s, 
distinct  epileptic  attacks  make  their  api)earaiice,  and  supply  the 
interpretation  of  the  previously  obscure  insanity. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  nervous  system,  a  property  by 
which  its  internuncial  function  is  acconiplislied,  that  the  inllu- 
ence  of  an  impression  made  at  on*'  spot  is  quickly  counnuuicatcd 
to  a  more  distant  part.  How  tliis  takes  place  we  know  not; 
and,  therefore,  it  matters  not  much  whether  we  ascribe  it  to  a 
syiiipathy  or  consent  of  parts,  or  to  an  induct  ion ,  or  an  infection, 
or  to  a  rcjicv  action,  or  connote  it  by  any  other  term  which,  like 
an  algebraic  symbol,  may  ser\e  to  exjuvss  an  unknown  quantity. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  account  for  its  ojxjration  in  disease 
at  one  time  and  not  at  another :  "  Thus,  what  reason,"  asks 
Dr.  AVhytt,  "  can  be  given  why  sometimes,  after  cutting  oft*  an 
ana  or  leg,  those  niu>elcs  which  rai-^e  the  lower  jaw  should  lie 
affected  with  a  spasm,  rather  than  other  nniscles?**  Tliei-e  is 
notliing  ver}' singular,  however,  in  this  ignorance  ;  no  one  knows 
how  it  is  that  the  irritation  extends  iVom  the  stimulated  spot  of 
a  sensitive  plant,  the  Mimom  puiUi"  for  examine,  so  that  the 
wIimIc  leaf  contracts,  and  perhaps  n«  iirhbouring  leaves  also  con- 
tra* t ;  no  one  knows  how  the  indution  of  electricity  actually 
tak«  s  place,  nor  how  it  is  that,  wL  a  a  point  in  a  muscle  is 
stimulated,  the  contraction  extends  nlong  the  fibre,  nor  how  the 
int«iior  of  a  ner>e  is  actually  altei-  I  when  it  is  put  into  an 
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clectiotouic  condition.  It  is  none  the  less  certain  tlmt  imix)rtant 
molecular  modifications  do  take  place  in  those  inner  recesses 
of  nature  which  are  impenetrable  to  our  senses,  and  tliat  they 
declare  their  insensible  motions  in*  sensible  results.  There  is 
some  reason  to  hope,  liowever,  tliat  fui-ther  rcseai-ches  into  tlic 
electrical  relations  of  nerve  may  throw  light  upon  these  i»heno- 
menj*  ^^  -sympathetic  or  reflex  morbid  actioiL  Call  to  mind  fur 
an  .  w.i  .>  hat  is  the  state  of  a  nerve  during  excitation.  There 
is  tl.  !  .  ! .'  l<'ciUar  change  of  its  interior,  and  the  proper  elec- 
triciU  I'.VL'tus  are  diminished,  while  chemical  action  of  some 
kind  takes  place :  this  happening  in  the  interior  of  a  glautl, 
nuist  needs  modify  its  invisible  molecular  pix)cesscs,  and  the 
modification  may  finally  be  expressed  in  a  palpable  change  in 
the  secretion ;  in  the  interior  of  a  muscle  the  modified  mole- 
cular activity  induced  will  issue  in  a  nmnifest  contraction;  in  a 
sensorial  centix)  the  modification  will  declare  itself  in  a  sensa- 
tion ;  and  if  the  molecular  agitation,  or  M'hatever  else  we  call  it, 
nffi't't  a  part  whicli  does  not  secrete,  which  is  not  sensitive, 
which  1ms  no  jxjwer  of  contraction,  it  may  still,  nay,  it  mu>t, 
;:ive  ris<'  to  some  intimate  nutritive  ihaiige.  Suppose  a  morbid 
cvntrc  of  irritation  in  some  abdominal  organ,  with  which  the 
brain  is  in  symjiathHic  ori^'anic  ivlation,  to  give  rise  to  jm  rsi>i'  nt 
«*xcitation  «»f  the  intercommunicatiii;:  nerve,  it  is  cerlainlv  ii«»t 
limn*  wou'hrful  that  disturliance  of  ceri-bial  activity  shouil  be 
l.r.Mhnid,  than  that  reflex  movement  should  follow  the  stiiuula- 
tion  of  51  c«'ntrii»('tal  ner>e.  Iiut  disturb  uice  of  tlie  intin.i'e 
pmcr^sfS  «»f  the  supreme  ceivbral  function^  is  neitlH-r  mon»  ip.r 
K.M  than  di-»order  of  the  or;.anized  basis  of  thought,  the  tabiic 
of  mind.  Acconling  to  tin*  dcgn*e  of  morbid  dtrangi-iii  nt 
induce«1,  thvn'fon»,  will  th«  le  l»e  either  a  disturbance  of  lie 
mental  toiu*  and  a  general  painful  consi  iousness,  or  a  positive 
per>'ersinii  nf  ideas  and  an  incoherence  of  t'lought. 

It  Is  \\\<i  necessar}'  to  U^ar  in  mind  tlie  diffi-nnt  ways  in 
which  syi  ^'athetic  or  reflex  phenomena  ii.iy  be  disphmil ;  it 
would  ap]  •  ar  that,  wherever  there  is  continuity  of  nene-struc- 
turc,  then-  is  the  jH»*<>iblc  agmcy  of  su<h  a<  linn.  It  is  irue  that 
the  tenn,  i«l!ex  acti(»n,  is  c^iumonly  used  to  denote  the  trai.-- 
fi-rence  nl  •  xciteinent  from  a  senstirj'  ti»  i  motor  nerve;  bit 
there  is  I.'  u*as4«u  to  iloub*  that  the  rel!*    ion  n.av  <«»nietii     ^ 
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take  place  in  the  opposite  direction — from  the  motor  to  the 
sensory  nerve.   Tlie  severe  pain  felt  along  the  spine  after  sudden 
and  violent  coughing,  or  after  irregular  contraction  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, the  tickling  in  the  throat  after  long  speaking,  and  the 
increase  of  facial  neuralgia  by  muscular  exertion,  have  been 
adduced  as  examples  of  that  mode  of  transference.*    These  are 
instances  of  Jicterogenemis  sympathy,  as  it  has  been  called ;  but 
the  sympathy  may  be  shown  also  by  ner\'es  of  the  same  kind, 
— that  is,  it  may  be  homogeneous :  pain  in  the  knee  often  indi- 
cates disease  in  the  hip-joint ;  facial  neuralgia  is  produced  by 
toothache  ;  or  the  pain  of  toothache  may  be  felt  in  the  opposite 
tooth  to  that  which  is  carious.    When  one  eye  is  covered,  the 
pupil  of  the  other  dilates,  which  Henle  attributes  to  the  influence 
of  the  darkness  diffused  transversely  from  one  nervous  centre 
to  the  other.     Ollivier  has  related  the  case  of  a  person  whose 
left  leg  and  side  had  been  rendered  almost  entirely  insensible 
below  the  injuiy  by  a  wound  in  the  spinal  conl  of  the  neck  ; 
still,  when  the  skin  of  this  left  leg  was  pinched,  tlie  patient  had 
a  sensation  at  the   coiTcsponding  spot  of  the  opposite  side. 
Motion  admits  of  sympathetic  affection  as  well  as  sensation  ; 
amongst  other  examples,  Henle  quotes  from  MeMudr  the  residt 
of  cutting  the  internal  rectus  of  the  eye  ;  if  this  muscle  be  cut 
through  on  one  side,  the  eye  is  a  little  turiieil  out ;  if  both 
internal  recti  are  cut,  then  both  eyes  are  strongly  turned  out. 
Again,  the  muscles  of  a  paralysed  limb  in  a  Iniuiplcgic  patient 
will  sometimes  contract  during  some  emotional  tr  even  voluntary 
act  in  which  symmetrical  muscles  of  the  op]KKsite  limb  take 
part.    Of  diminution  or  paralysis  of  movement  by  sympathetic 
action,  there  ai-e  examples  in  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
in   inflammation   and    in   para]>legia  from    nephritis.     When 
mental  emotion  causes  the  knees  to  shake,  thin*  is  tlie  mani- 
festation of  a  transference  of  effect  from  one  nervous  centre  to 
another,  as  there  is  also  when  dilVerent  impix-ssi-iis  on  the  mind 
instantly  give  the  eyes  either  a  dull,  a  lively,  <•:  a  fierce  look. 
To  these  old  anil  familiar  examples  of  reflex  acti'»n  have  now  to 
be  added  the  eliects  which  it  is  proved  to  produce  uikui  nutri- 
tion and  secretion,  both  by  direct  action  of  n  tvc  upon  the 
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elements   of  the  tissue,   aud   indireetly   through   the   blood- 
vessels. 

After  these  pre)iiniuary  general  considerations,  so  necessary 
to  the  just  appreciation  of  the  morbid  ap])earauces  that  are  met 
with  in  insanity,  I  now  proceed  to  the  enumeration  of  the  results 
of  pathological  observation  and  to  the  discussion  of  their  nature. 
In  dealing  with  them  it  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  a  threefold 
division :  1,  of  those  gross  morbid  jiroducts  such  as  tumours, 
abscesses,  cysticerci,  &c.  which,  if  they  do  affect  the  hemi- 
spherical cells,  commonly  do  so  indii^ctly  ;  2,  those  direct 
results  of  morbid  action  wliich  are  microscopically  or  otherwise 
discoverable  in  the  btructui'e  of  the  supixnne  centi*es;  and  3, 
those  morbid  conditions  of  otlier  organs  that  have  been  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  liodies  of  tlie  insane. 

1.  Morbid  Prothfcfs,  sifch  as  Tinaoin;  Ahscass,  Ct/sticcrcvs^  etc. — 
Perhaps  one  of  the  luo^t  fre([uent  observations  which  one  has 
to  make  in  the  aise  of  cei-ebi-al  abscess  or  tumour,  or  often  in 
softening,  is  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  mental  distiu-bance. 
Hie  fact  may  at  first  seem  striking,  because  the  presence  of  so 
much  disease  might  scarcely  be  tliouglit  compatible  with  the 
undisturbeil    function   of  the    brain    as    the   ori>an    of    mind. 
After  giving  a  careful  ivport  of  tin  cases  of  tumour  of  the  brain, 
Dr.  Ogle  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  '*  in  no  uise  was  there 
during  life  anything  of  the  nature  of  mental  im1»ecility,  or  any 
symptom  of   the  various  phases  or  forms  of  insanity."*     An 
examination  of  the  cas<*s  furnishes  a  suHicient  i-eiison  for  the 
nou-affection  of  the  intelligence  :  in  none  of  tli>;  ten  was  thei-e 
any  recognised  imp]ieati(»n  of  the  nervous  centres  of  intelligence 
by  the  morbid  action  ;  the  miscliief  was  more  or  less  central, 
and  the  heuiisplurical  ganglia  contiuuid  their  functions,  as  they 
well  might,  in  .*«pite  of  it.     If  thci-e  is  one  thing  which  patho- 
logical observation  plainly  te;iclK's,  it  is  the  si  vht  irritability 
of  the  adult  br.tin;  the  gmdual  growth  of  tlie  tumour  allows 
the  brain  to  ac«  "mmoilate  itself  to  the  new  conlitions;  and  a 
closely  adjacent   uervous  centre  nuiy  lie  entirely  undisturbed  in 
fuuctioQ  until  t!io  morbid  action  actually  encro.iches  uiN)n  it 
Not   disease  in  ihe  interior  of  the  brain,  but   'liseasi  of  tlie 

*  Joaroal  of  Ucti'  il  ScMOce,  July  1801  :  Csart  of  Primar)  <;sn'tiioiiiA  of  tbr 

r<r. lia. 
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membranes  covering  it,  is  most  likely  to  produce  disorder  of 
the  intelligence ;  because  in  the  latter  case  the  morbid  action 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  delicate  centres  of  intelligence,  and 
seriously  interferes  with  their  supply  of  blood.  An  observation, 
therefore,  which  Dr.  Ogle  makes  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  of 
liis  ten  cases  is  not  without  interest :  it  is  that  in  no  case  was 
there  anything  like  arachnitis  in  connexion  with  the  various 
growths.  Whatever  be  the  explanation,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  tumour  may  exist  in  the  brain,  or  tliat 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  brain  substance  may  soften  and 
undergo  purulent  degeneration — the  pus  even  becoming  incap- 
suled — without  the  presence  of  a  single  symptom  to  lead  us  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  brain.*  It  has  even 
happened  that  a  patient  in  hospital,  who  has  complained  only  of 
general  debility  and  utter  inability  to  exertion,  has  been  sas* 
I)ected  of  feigning  and  accused  of  indolence  because  there  were 
no  marked  symptoms  of  disease,  when  a  sudden  and  quick 
death  has  proved  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  an  abscess 
of  the  brain  and  the  injustice  done  to  the  suflererf 

Certainly  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  mental  disturbance 
accompanies  disease  in  the  brain,  even  though  the  mischief  is 
quite  central.  Two  things  will  commonly  be  observable  with 
regard  to  the  mental  symptoms  in  such  cases : — (1)  that  they 
aiv  intermittent,  so  that  they  may  ilisap]>ear  altogether  for  a 
while ;  and  (2)  that  tlioy  have  the  character  either  of  an  in- 
coherent delirium,  or  of  greater  or  less  mental  imbecility. 

(1)  The  entire  disappearance  for  a  time  of  all  symptoms  of 
mental  disorder  plainly  indicates  the  absence  of  any  serious 
orj^nic  structural  change  in  the  ner\'ous  centres  which  directly 
minister  to  the  manifestations  of  mind;  for,  if  such  change 
existed,  the  recovery  couM  not  possibly  be  so  sudden  and  com- 
plete. The  disturbance  of  the  cortical  cells  is  in  i-eality 
sorondarj' :  it  is  a  reflex  functional  result  of  the  primary  morbid 
action  that  is  going  on  in  the  neighlK>urhood  ;  and  it  may  cou- 
8<*quently  come  on  suddmly  or  pass  away  suddenly.    This  is  a 

*  For  exainplet  of  eztensirt*  injury  to  tho  brain,  without  mental  disttiHiance, 
see  a  paper  by  Dc.  Ferriar  in  tlu'  first  volume  of  tho  Memoirs  of  the  Literary 
and  Phiiosopliical  Swiety  of  31  mrhester. 

t  TeWr 0«liiniabHCca«c,  von  Prof.  Dr.  W»crt,  Virrhow •  y<iicAir,  vol.  x.  185^ 
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far  more  probable  explanation  of  the  transitor}'  disorder  than 
the  assumption  of  a  sudden  vascular  congestion,  of  which  there 
is  commonly  no  sign,  and  of  the  absence  of  which  there  are 
commonly  many  signs.  Why  such  reflex  effect  is  produced 
in  one  case  and  not  in  another,  or  why  it  is  not.  permanent  when 
once  produced,  we  are  no  more  able  to  say  than  we  are  why 
a  like  eccentric  irritation  should  in  one  case  give  rise  to  tonic 
spasm,  and  in  another  to  clonic  spasm,  and  in  a  third  to  no 
spasm  at  all.  Tlie  complete  intermission  of  symptoms  does  at 
any  rate  strongly  favour  an  explanation  which  recent  researches 
into  tlie  electric  relations  of  nerve  render  conceivable. 

(2)   Xot  less  favourable  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mental  dis- 
order as  a  reflex  effect  is  tlie  character  of  it ;  for  it  is  manifest 
either  in  (a)  great  mental  feebleness  or  imbecility,  deepening 
into  extreme  dementia  in  the  last  stages;  or  (]j)  in  delirium. 
Tliat  we  do  not  usually  meet  with  any  of  the  recognised  forms 
of  insanity  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  and  importance  ;  indicating, 
as  it  does,  the  existence  of  different  organic  conditions  from  those 
which  exist  in  cases  of  true  insanity.     A  systematized  mania  or 
melancholia  represents  a  certain  organized  result  of  abnormal 
chamcter,  a  deflnite  morbid  action — the  or^'uniziition,  if  you  will, 
of  disorder;  it  marks  the  i»ersi>tence  of  a  certain  mental  power, 
though  wrongly  directed,  a  certain  co-onlination  <»f  action,  though 
morbid  action:  the  incoherent  delirium,  or  mental  imbecility, 
with  which  w*e  have  now  to  do,  indicates,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
general  disturbance  of  the  supreme  centres  of  intelli^'^-nce,  with- 
out any  ^ystematization  of  the  morbid  action;  tite  delicate  fabric 
of  thought  is  strangely  shattered  by  the  connnnnicated  shock, 
and  tlie  individual  elements  of  the  noble  op^ani/ation  of  mind 
are  suddenly  prostrated.     Ilenee,  though  the  il'liriuui  may  bo 
ver}'  active,  it  is  commonly  extremely  incoherent,  exhibiting  an 
entire  absence  of  co-ordination ;  it  is  the  automatic  expression 
of  the  fluttering  action  of  the  ^.mglionio  cells  of  the  heniispliere- 
irritateil  into  a«  tion  from  w*it!.«iut.     So  also  wiih  rc»gard  to  tli«' 
imbecility,  when  the  mental  «li.sturbance  has  tliat  form:  it  is  t 
general  weakness  without  any  definite  chamcter,  wanting  th*' 
wrecks  of  systematic  delusion^  which  ait!  usually  met  with  in 
the  dementia  following  mani.i  or  inehmcholia.    Tlie  want  ot' 
definite  cliaract<r,  as  well  as  ilic  intcrmittmco.  tends  to  prov- 

c  c  2 
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that  there  is  no  definite  morbid  action  going  on  witliin  the 
supreme  centres  of  consciousness ;  that  the  mental  disorder  is, 
like  the  general  epileptiform  convulsions  which  occur  in  local 
diseases  of  the  bmin,  not  the  direct  result  of  the  disease,  but  a 
secondary  or  reflex  effect 

When  the  local  disease  directlj-  implicates  the  supreme  centres 
of  intelligence,  there  may  be  extreme  mental  disorder,  although 
it  is  remarkable  how  intermittent  the  symptoms  even  then  some- 
times are.  The  following  example  may  serve  for  illustration : — 
A  young  man,  jet.  twenty-four,  suffered  from  frequent  and  severe 
periodic  pains  in  the  head,  weakness  of  vision,  anxiety,  extreme 
feeling  of  debility  and  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs ;  there  w^as 
also  confusion  of  thought.  After  a  time  he  was  seized  with  a 
maniacal  attack ;  had  hallucinations  of  balls  of  fire  falling  about 
him ;  thought  himself  pursued  by  monstrous  forms ;  and  was  veiy 
violent.  After  an  excitement  of  three  days  and  nights  without 
sleep,  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  which  lasted  for  twenty- four  hours, 
and  from  which  he  awoke  quite  conscious,  with  no  remembrance 
of  his  previous  excitement.  Again  after  a  time  headache  came 
on,  with  noise  in  the  ears,  and  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the 
voluntary  muscles ;  the  maniacal  excitement  recurred,  becoming 
more  continuous,  and  the  paralysis  anii  mental  stupor  increased. 
One  day  he  could  neither  stand  nor  move  his  arms ;  but  after  a 
tran<[uil  ni;^ht  he  could  do  both  quite  well,  and  could  return 
intelligent  answers  to  questions.  In  the  evening  he  was  again 
restless  and  excited ;  after  which  he  became  comatose,  and  died. 
Numerous  cysts  of  cysticercus  cellulosus  were  found  in  the  brain, 
five  of  them  being  fixed  to  the  innrr  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
and  the  rest  dispersed  throughout  the  grey  matter.  By  far  the 
greater  numl>er  m  ere  tnund  in  the  grey  layers  of  the  hemispheres, 
being  coUccted  hero  and  there  into  dense  groui)s.  In  another 
cas<\  in  which  twelve  cysticerci  wei-e  found  after  death  in  the 
brain,  the  symptoms  were  those  of  gradually  incroasing  dementia 
with  i^aralysis. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  there  may  be 
considerable  disorder  or  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  cortical 
layei-s  of  the  hemis]>heres  without  nuy  mental  suffering.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  i>orson  may  lose  a  ])art  of  his  brain,  and  yet 
not  exhibit  any  mental  disorder;  and  i>ortions  of  the  henuspherea 
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may  be  cut  away  witliout  the  patient  feeling  it,  though  he  is 
fully  conscious.  Tliere  is,  in  fact,  great  reason  to  think  tliat  one 
hemisphere  may  sometimes  do  the  work  of  the  whole  brain ;  the 
only  consequence  being  an  earlier  exhaustion  by  exercise,  and,  per- 
haps, a  greater  irritability.  Tliis  being  so,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  direct  encroachment  by  disease  on  the  hemispherical  grey 
layers  may  in  some  cases  be  unattended  with  any  mental  disoixler. 

2.  Morbid  Appearances  in  the  Brain  and  Membranes. — The 
direct  results  of  morbid  action  in  the  brain,  discoverable  by  the 
microscope  or  otherwise,  ccitainly  do  not  admit,  of  very  de- 
finite description.  Some  are  ready  to  deny  that  the  post-mortem 
appearances  in  tlie  insane  throw  any  light  on  the  natun>  of  the 
disease  ;  and  the  belief  affords  a  comfortable  excuse  for  shirking 
laborious  and  tedious  investigation.  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk, 
however,  held  a  different  opinion:  "^Fore  than  thirty  years' 
experience,"  he  says,  *'has  led  me  to  an  entirely  opposite 
opinion,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  performed,  during  the 
last  twenty -five  years,  the  dissection  of  an  insane  person,  who 
did  not  affoixl  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
o1x<ervei1  during  life.  On  many  occasion>,  I  was  able  accunitely 
to  foretell  what  we  should  find."* 

Tlie  broad  result  established  by  }»atholugical  observation 
uudoubtetUy  is,  that  the  morbid  changes  most  constantly  met 
with  after  insanity  arc  such  as  affect  the  surf«K*e  of  the  brain, 
and  the  membnines  immcHliately  covering  it.  Of  these  changes 
there  is  no  need  of  discussion  to  prove  tliat  those  in  the  layers 
uf  the  cortical  substance  are  the  principal  and  essential.  The 
cvidenrc  of  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and 
esi»ecially  a  milky  ojiacity  of  the  arachnoiil,  is  commonly  enough 
met  with  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  not  dii-^l  insane. 
Certain  observations  of  Schrueiler  van  der  Kolk  enable  us  to 
]»erL-eivi-  how  this  may  happen.  In  the  first  ]»lace,  he  has 
reniarki-1  that  adjacent  jmrts  of  dill't  :ent  stnicture  are  not 
readily  attacked  by  inflammation  in  ctjial  d(*gree  :  the  inter- 
custal  muscles,  for  exanii*le,  are  almost  unaffected  when  acute 
Kkstal  ;  leurisv  exists;  the  nntscular  v  <II  of  the  intestine  i^ 
M-arce);*  affected  in  iH*ritonitis  ;  antl  the  ''art  .sukstance  ri'mains 
round,  notwithstanding  aeutc  jM^ricanli' is  an<l  exudation  into 

*  On  t  .<f  Miiiutc  Structure  anl  Fuuctiotis  of  th«  MoUulia  Ubloui;at«,  |*.  231. 
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the  pericardium.  So  it  is  with  the  pia  mater;  congestion,  in- 
flammation, and  effusion  may  take  place  in  it,  while  the  brain 
itself  is  not  implicated,  and  exudation  between  the  arachnoid  and 
pia  mater  may  accordingly  be  found  after  death,  when  there  has 
been  no  mental  derangement  during  life.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distribution  of  vessels  in  the 
pia  mater :  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  found  that,  while  most  of  the 
arteries  pass  down  from  it  into  tlie  substance  of  the  brain,  and 
are  there  distributed,  the  blood  being  brought  back  to  the 
membrane  by  a  corresponding  series  of  veins,  there  are  in 
addition  direct  channels  of  communication  between  the  arteries 
and  veins  in  the  pia  mater*  In  that  airangement  there  is 
obviously  a  provision  by  which  teniix^r&iy  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  may  leave  the  cortical  layers  of  the  brain  unaffected, 
the  storm  passing  over  them  :  but  for  such  provision,  one  might 
wonder  that  any  one  escaped  serious  mental  disturbance,  con- 
sidering the  frequent  clianges  in  the  cerebral  circulation  to 
which  every  one  is  subject,  and  the  extreme  sensibility  of  nerve 
element.  As  it  is,  vascular  disturbance  does  not  remain  entirely 
without  effect ;  tliougli  the  hemispheres  are  not  themselves 
sensitive  to  pain,  tliey  manifest  their  altered  state  by  a  feeling 
of  unusual  irritability  and  a  proneness  to  excitement  and 
passion  ;  and  this  is  a  condition  of  things  which,  as  eveiy  one's 
experience  teaches  him,  is  not  so  uncommon,  but  which  mostyl 
soon  passes  away  with  the  physical  cause  of  it. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  mind  suffers  when  the 
inflammatory  action  in  the  njcmbmnes  seriously  implicates  the 
adjacent  cortical  layera ;  for,  without  claiming  acute  meningitis 
in  evidence,  the  morbid  appearances  sometimes  found  after  acute 
insanity  afford  sufficient  proofs.f  In  France  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  morbid  conditions  of  acute  maniacal  excite- 
ment or  maniacal  delirium;  they  ai-e  those  of  acute  hypenemia 
— namely,  great  injection  of  the  pia  mater  with  sp«»ts  of  ecchy- 
mosis,  more  or  loss  discoloration  and  softening  of  the  cortical 
layers — the  discoloration  being  in  red  streaks  or  stains  with 
8p<its  of  extravasated  blood,  and  the  softening  being  of  a  violet 

*  Die  Pathotogie  uii<I  TUermpie  der  ptychischen  Kmnkh^iten. 
t  The  case  reported  in  chap.  iii.  p^  847,  may  be  referred  to  t'>r  an  aceoant  of 
inatructtve  morbid  ap|»  urauces  in  acute  insanity. 
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or  pink  hue — and  increase  of  the  puncta  vasculosa  of  the  white 
substance.  As  patients  do  not  commonly  die  suddenly  in  the 
acute  stage  of  insanity,  this  pathological  condition  is  not  often 
met  with ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  invariably  met  with  when  they 
do  die  in  the  acute  stage.  If  we  call  to  mind  what  has  already 
been  said  of  the  relation  of  nerve  element  to  the  blood-supply^ 
it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  this  may  happen,  as  also  how, 
when  h}i>enemia  is  met  with,  it  is  properly  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  direct  cause  of  the  mental  disorder,  but,  if  not  as  effect  of  it, 
ceilainly  as  a  concomitant  effect  of  a  common  cause.  With  due 
regard  to  this  relation,  it  may  on  the  whole  be  justly  said,  that 
the  rUihle  morbid  appearances  of  acute  insanity  are  those  of 
acute  hypenumia  of  the  brain.  There  are  no  recognisable 
difl'erences  between  the  morbid  conditions  of  acute  mania  and 
acute  melancholia :  in  the  latter  form  of  disease  it  more  fi-e- 
quently  happens  that  anatomical  lesions  are  absent ;  and  when 
they  arc  present,  they  have  been  said  to  mark  less  hj'persemia 
than  exists  in  acute  mania,  and  to  be  attended  with  more  or  less 
serous  exudation. 

Tlie  cases  of  clironic  insanity  in  which  all  anatomical  lesions 
arc  wanting  ai-e  rare :  the  longer  the  insanity  has  lasted,  the 
more  evident  they  usually  an*.     In  most  instances  there  is  some 
amount  of  thickening  and  o)>acity  of  tho  arachnoid  observable ; 
and  many  of  the  more  advanced  coses  exhibit  some  degree  of 
atrophy  of  the  Imiin,  isi>ecially  of  the  convolutions,  effusion  into 
the  sub-arachnoid  spare,  discohiration  of  the  cortical  substance, 
and  general  hardening  of  the  white  substance.     The  ]da  mater 
is  soiuttinies  found  to  be  moi^  or  les.s  firmly  and  generally 
adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  so  that  it  cannot  then  be 
strip]»e(l  oir  without  tearing  the  latter;  and  a  finely  granular 
condition  of  the  epeuflyma  of  the  ventricles,  with  its  frequent 
adherence  to  the  parts  lienoath,  would  seem  to  testify  a  previous 
inrtiuuniatory  condition  :  the  granulations  of  the  arachn«*id,  care- 
fully dt'scribetl  by  Mi  \er,  have  probably  a  like  inter}  retation. 
Of  the  granulations  ot  the  eiH*ndynia  oi  the  ventrich^,  which 
are  certainly  not  peculiar  to  general  jKiralysis,  as  M.  .loire,  a 
French  writer,  has  as-<  lied  that  they  are,  Mr.  Lockhait  Clarke 
84ys:    '*Tbey  consist  of  globuhir  aggregutious  of  the  Midinary 
t'pitli«*li:il  (*eIU,  which,  \\\  a  natunil  or  healthy  state,  are  .nningoil 
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sido  by  side,  and  form  a  smooth  or  level  surface  on  the  floor  of 
the  ventricle.  The  tissue  immediately  subjacent,  and  which 
consists  of  exceedingly  fine  fibres  proceeding  from  the  tapering 
ends  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  running  in  various  directions, 
was  more  abundant  than  usual ;  and — as  might  be  expected  from 
the  homologous  relation  of  tliis  part  to  that  which  surrounds  the 
spinal  canal — it  was  interspersed  with  corpora  amylacea,  but 
certainly  not  to  a  corresponding  extent"*  Though  the  adhesion 
of  the  pia  mater  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  general  paralysis,  it  is  now  and  then  "witnessed  in 
other  forms  of  chronic  insanity,  particularly  in  insanity  after 
epilepsy  or  drunkenness. 

The  morbid  changes  which  are  found  most  frequently  in 
general  paralysis,  although  in  rare  cases  they  are  absent,  are 
great  oedema  of  the  membranes,  adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  greyish-red  local  softening  or  discoloration 
of  the  cortical  layers  and  superficial  induration  thereof,  o^idng 
to  an  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  and  a  dostniction  of  the 
proper  nervous  elements-f  More  or  less  atrophy  of  the  whole 
brain,  particularly,  however,  of  the  convolutions,  is  common, 
and  is  accompanied  with  greater  firmness  of  its  substance, 
enlargement  of  the  ventricles,  and  serous  effusion.  Difluse 
pachymeningitis,  effusion  of  blood  into  the  mombranos  or  the 
Liyi»rs  of  exu<hitions,  as  described  by  Virchow  and  linkitansky, 
and  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  are  not  unfrequent.  The 
degonemtion  of  the  ncr\'e-substance  from  the  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue  has  been  proved  by  Kokitansky  and  others  to 
extend  sometimes  even  to  the  spinal  cord.  Such  morbid  chan.ijc»s 
are  certainly  more  evident  in  general  paralysis  than  in  any 
othor  form  of  insanity,  but  th(»y  do  not  occur  with  uniform  con- 
stancy, nor  art!  they  of  uniform  charnctcr;  in  some  cases  the 
meniu'iitis  being  most  marke^l,  in  others  the  atrophy  of  th«^ 
brain,  and  in  others  the  imluration.  Dr.  Sankev  has  made  a 
careful  comparison  of  the   morbid  appearances   met  with    in 

*  Bealc*8  Archivftii  of  Medicine,  to],  iii. 

t  Dr.  Westiihal  has  recently  aasicrt'l  that  this  increase  of  cunnectire  iUsxw 
has  never  yet  iHH^n  MttiMfaetorily  denion^tratml  in  the  gny  an<I  white  kuUtance  m 
the  brain;  ueverthfloM  he  ia  very  cun  iilcnt  wiih  regard  to  hi.<4  own  ubaervrntion^ 
of  the  vxiatmu'i'  of  ihi.^  |iriK'eba  of  J(->;>-iii;ratiou  in  tlic  ii|iiual  conl ! 
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fiftecMi  casos  of  general  paralysis  with  those  met  Trith  in  fifteen 
cases  of  chronic  insanity  of  other  fonns.  The  greatest  difference 
was  in  the  frequency  of  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid,  which 
was  found  eleven  times  in  the  fifteen  cases  of  general  paralysis, 
and  three  times  in  the  other  cases.  Adliesiou  of  the  pia  mater 
to  the  grey  matter  occurred  in  eight  of  the  general  paralytics, 
and  in  only  one  of  the  others.  The  convolutions  were  abnor- 
mally open  and  wide  apart  in  nine  of  the  cases  of  general 
paralysis,  and  in  three  of  the  other  cases ;  in  eight  of  the  former, 
again,  was  there  a  dark  discoloration  of  the  grey  matter,  which 
was  met  with  in  only  three  of  the  latter ;  the  layers  of  the  grey 
matter  were  indistinctly  marked  in  ten  cases  of  general  paralysis, 
and  in  six  of  the  other  cases.*  Plainly  there  are  no  morbid 
a|»peamnces  characteristic  of  general  paralysis,  although  morbid 
changes  are  more  constant  in  it. 

The  late  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  has  given  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  several  casos  of  what  is  commnnly  considere<l  a  very  rare 
affliction,  but  which  he  thought  by  no  means  so  uncommon — 
namely,  a  diffuse  iuHaiinnation  of  the  dura  mater,  or  idiopathic 
pailiymeuingitis.  It  is,  he  thought,  often  overlooked,  and  con- 
sidenhl  to  be  rheumatic  headache.  The  symptoms  are  intolerable 
headache,  d«*Iirium,  sonictini(*s  calmer  delusion,  and  coma ;  and 
after  death  the  ilura  mater  is  found  to  be  extensively  inflamed, 
and  more  or  loss  adherent  to  one  or  lK)tli  hemispheres;  the 
influmin;ition  lins  in  some  case^  extended  to  the  brain,  which  is 
found  to  W  s<)ft4ned.  Aocortlin^  to  his  experience,  this  affection, 
when'  m'ither  >ypliilis  nor  injury  couM  In?  assumed  as  cause, 
was  not  rare.  A  remarkable  circumstiuice  in  ri'pinl  to  it  is  the 
regular  intermis-ions  that  cKeur  in  its  coursi*,  the  patient  having 
considerable  intervals  of  apparent  health. 

On  the  authority  of  so  emiiKMit  an  olwer%'er  as  Schroeder  van 
der  Kolk  this  i«liopathic  inflanniiation  of  the  membranes  must 
be  admitted;  but  it  must  al-o  l>e  allowetl  that  the  morbid 
appearanees  di's«rilM»d  by  him  are  vor}'  like  thi»se  which  have 
since  lH*«*n  des4*rilH:d  as  almo>*  ]»atho«;nc»nionic  of  syphilis.  A 
diffuse  fibrinous  exudation  of  Imw  form.  «;luein^  the  membranes 
to  the  brain  substance  Iteneath.  has  been  hehl  to  lie  a  charac- 
terii*tic  feature  of  syphilitic  dementia.     Instead  ol  being  diffuscHJ 
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the  exudation  is  sometimes  circumscribed,  so  as  to  have  the 
form  of  a  tumour ;  and  it  may  then  press  into  the  brain-sub- 
stance, causing  softening  immediately  around  it     Or,  again,  the 
gum4ike  exudation,  ov  syphiloma,  as  it  is  called,  may  take  place 
as  a  diffuse  infiltration  or  as  a  tumour  within  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  the  membranes  being  unaffected.    Such  is  the  morbid 
product  which  recent  researches  have  assigned  to  syphilis ;  and, 
according  to  Yirchow,  it  consists,  at  the  outset^  like  the  sub- 
stance of  granulations,  of  an  exuberant  growth  of  connective 
tissue,  its  further  development  taking  place  in  two  directions : 
(1)  either  the  fonnation  of  cells  predominates,  and  then  the 
intercellular  substance  is  soft,  jelly-like,  mucous,  or  fluid,  the 
whole  mass  remaining  jelly-like  and  coherent,  or  undeigoing 
purulent  degeneration;   (2)  or  the  formation  of  cells  is   less 
prolific,  and  the  intercellular  substance  increases,  so  that  the 
fibres  preponderate;  the  cells  are  spindle-shaped,  or  have  the 
stellate  form  of  the  cells  of  connective  tissue,  or  the  round  form 
of  granulation  cells.     Ultimately  yellow  patches  of  fatty  degene- 
ration appear  in  it.    There  certainly  is  no  character  whereby 
this  albumino-fibroid  exudation  can  be  diistinguished  as  a  specific 
product,  and  every  pathologist  admits  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing it  fi-om  tubercle.     The  starting-point  of  its  formation 
has  been  shown  by  Yirchow  to  be  the  nuclei  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  its  equivalents;  the  proper  elements  of  the  oi^n 
undeigoing  atrophy  as  the  result  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  con- 
nective tissue.*    The  form  of  insanity  with  which  this  syphiloma 
is  associated  in  its  extreme  stage  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
miserable  paralytic  dementia. 

Such  are  the  morbid  appearances  met  with  in  cases  of  insanity, 
a  general  summary  of  which,  after  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,  may 
here  be  added : — Whun  the  patient  has  died  at  the  beginning  of 
acute  insanity,  and  the  pia  mater  is  stripped  off,  the  cortical 
layer  will  exhibit  unequal  coloration ;  certaiu  convolutions  being 
rosy,  others  pale.  The  differences  aro  often  detectable  only  by 
very  careful  observation ;  they  are  th«;  results  of  great  congestion 
or  commencing  inflannnation,  and  arc  found  more  often  in  those 
who  have  died  of  typhus  fever  or  alter  acute  delirium  than  in 

•  Vircbow's  Archiv,  vol.  xv.  p.  217.     Das  Syphilom,  cnlor  ilie  count ittttioii«*ll- 
«yi*IiilitUclie  Neubildang,  vou  £.  W*agiicr.     Ar  *luv  dcr  Uulkuudf,  1SU3. 
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insanity,  because  in  it  death  seldom  occurs  at  an  early  staga 
After  a  longer  duration  the  disease  appears  to  pass  into  a  chronic 
inflammation.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  stripping  off  the  pia 
mater,  the  vessels  of  which  are  strongly  injected,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain ;  and  portions  of  grey  matter  are  sometimes 
brought  away  with  it  More  or  less  exudation  commonly  occurs 
between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  and  the  former  may 
form  a  thick,  white,  opaque  layer,  through  which  the  con- 
volutions are  scarcely  visible.  After  a  still  longer  dumtion, 
when  dementia  is  thoroughly  established,  there  is  no  longer  any 
increase  of  vascular  injection.  The  vessels  are  less  full  than 
natural,  and  the  pia  mater  may  even  in  some  cases  be  strip^ied 
off  with  more  ease  than  in  health,  a  clear  sei-ous  fluid  flowing 
away  the  while;  the  grey  substance  appears  pale  or  anaemic, 
and  somewhat  atrophied ;  and  the  vessels,  especially  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  are  beset  with  atheromatous  |mtches.  The  dege- 
neration extends  into  the  ventricles,  the  lining  membrane  being 
thickened,  and  sometimes  covei-ed  with  fine  granulations,  and 
more  or  less  fluid  being  effused  into  them.  According  to 
Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,  the  membrane  "  covering  the  cori^ora 
striata  is  most  thickened  and  cannot  as  a  rule  be  stripjK'd  off 
without  tearing  the  commonly  softened  ner>'e  substance  l)e- 
neath;**  this  particular  change  being  di*clared  during  life  by 
paralytic  symptoms,  such  as  trembling  of  the  lips,  difficulty  of 
articulation,  and  uncertain  walk. 

The  morbid  chan<;os  in  acute  insanitv,  so  far  ns  thev  have 
been  discovered,  are,  then, such  as  indicate  acute  hypent*uii;i  or 
inflammation,  liut  wliethi*r  any  chan^fs,  and,  if  any,  what 
changes  in  the  nerve-cells  themselves  accouijNiny  the  si^i^  of 
vascular  tllsturbanre,  it  is  not  |K>ssible  to  say  |K)sitivcly.  Certain 
ol«cn'ers  in  Germany  have  recently  sjMiken  of  such  morbid 
clianges  ;  tlioy  have  describeil  the  cells  as  In-coming  clouded  and 
their  contints  troubled  at  first,  then  as  h;iving  their  nuclei  in- 
creased, and  finally  as  undergoing  a  niptui*-  of  their  walls.  The 
later  clumu'ea  met  with  in  the  brain  in  i  hronic  ins4unty  seem 
to  reseniMo  those  which  0(*cur  in  other  o!;rans  in  consequence 
of  chroni«*  inflammation  and  subsequent  atrophy  and  fatty 
degeneration. 

Intere**Mng  observations  have  been  ma!'*  ui»on  the  ab>olute 
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weight  of  the  brain,  and  also  upon  the  specific  gravity  thereof 
in  the  insane ;  but  further  experiments  on  these  points  are  yet 
needed.    Dr.  Skae  and  Dr.  Boyd  have  found  the  absolute  weight 
of  the  brain  to  be  slightly  increased  in  the  insane,  the  increase 
being  greatest  in  mania  and  least  in  general  paralj^sis.     The 
latter  observer  has  discovered  that  in  health  the  weight  of  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere  almost  invariably  exceeds  that  of  the 
right  by  about  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  *    The  specific  gravity  of 
the  brain  in  the  insane  was  found  by  Dr.  Skae  and  Dr.  Sankey 
to  exhibit  an  increase  as  compared  with  that  in  the  sane ;  the 
lowest  specific  gravity,  though  still  above  the  average,  occurring 
in  dementia,  and  the  highest  being  met  with  in  epilepsy.     It 
appears,  however,  that  the  mode  of  death  influences  the  result 
Dr.  Bucknill,  who  fixed  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  healthy 
brain  at  1*030,  found  that  in  paralysis  of  chronic  character,  com- 
plicated with  insanity,  the  specific  gravity  varied  from  1036  to 
1046;  in  paralysis  terminating  by  coma  it  was  1  "040,  and  in 
some  acute  eases  it  rose  as  high  as  1*052;  and  in  paralysis  ter- 
minating by  syncoi)e  or  asthenia  it  varied  from  1036  to  1039. 
The  inci'case  was  ascribable  in  some  cases  to  a  deposit  of  an 
inert  albuminous  matter  amongst  the  proper  nervous  elements, 
and  to  the  shrinking  of  them.     This  was  perhaps  a  morbid  state 
not  unlike  that  which  has  since  been  more  fully  investigated  by 
Pr«>fessur  Albers,   and   described  by  him   as  parenchymatous 
infarction  of  the  brain.     It  is  often  met  with  in  typhus,  and 
sometimes  in  cases  of  insaniry,  and  gives  rise  to  the  condition 
described  as  cercliol  sclerosis :  the  brain  substance  is  found  to 
be  more  compact  and  consistent  than  normal,  and  on  slicing  it 
the  thin  layers  an»  tough  and  unusually  elastia     This  condition 
has  alsu  been  met  with  in  imbecile  children  in  whom  irregular 
nutrition  of  the  cranium  and  the  brain  has  probably  ended  in  a 
sub-inflammatory  state.     Scrofulous  parenchymatous  infarction 
occui-s  sometimes  in  childi-cn  and  young  people  of  scrofulous 
habit,  and  according  to  its  severity  and  extent  t^ives  rise  to 
different  degrees  <•('  cerebral  disorder,  which  may  be  arrested,  or 
may  lay  the  founihition  of  future  insanity.     Meckt.*!  and  others 
have  reconled  instances  of  induration  of  the  brain  iu  the  insane, 

*  Tbis  isi  not  confirnfd  by  the  exact  invest igationi  of  Dr.  Thuruani,  Jonrnai 
fif  Mcnlai  ScUnce,  Ai»ii!  1866. 
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but  there  was  said  to  be  no  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  brain- 
substance  when  compareil  with  o<|uaI  )>oitions  of  healthy  hi-ain, 
except  in  a  slight  degree  in  one  or  two  exaniph*^.  A  fibrinous 
or  alburaino-fibroid  exudation  amon;:st  the  |>ro|K*r  uc'r\  e  eh^nients 
is  manifestly  not  an  uncommon  feature  of  the  di'«^vner.ition  of 
extreme  insanity,  and  api)cars  to  be  strictly  ccmiparable  with  the 
reisult  of  what  is  described  as  chronic  inHammatiun  in  other 
organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  spUen.  What  etU^t  it  has 
upon  the  absolute  weight  and  the  si^ccitic  gi-avity  of  the  brain  it 
must  be  the  aim  of  future  observations  definitely  to  settle.  Tlie 
n»cent  researches  of  Dr.  Bastian  on  the  specific  jiravit}*  of  the 
brain  prove  that  the  spi*cific  gravity  of  different  parts  of  the 
grey  matter  differs  considerably  in  health  ;  so  that  in  the  exjH'ri- 
ments  hitherto  made  on  the  bi-ain  in  insanity  a  most  important 
consideration  has  been  overliH)ketl.* 

A  general  sur\'ey  of  the  fon»g»»iiig  morbid  a|)|K.Mranoes  will 
scarcely  fail  to  leave  a  conviction  of  their  ade<^uate  nature  as 
bigns  of  severe  cerebral  dis<}nler.  Bearing  in  uund  that  the 
vascular  distuibiti.ee  is,  in  the  se^juence  of  events,  K*condan*  to 
the  diNonlen^d  action  of  the  individual  ner\e  elt'm«nt>.  it  is, 
even  when  only  sli^^ht,  of  great  significance,  and  at)**itN  NUttici<nt 
ovidenci*  of  primary  disorder  of  the  delicate  ntne  el<*]nent. 
Wlien  it  is  in  a  con«litiun  of  healthv  activitv.  the  n>'ivc-ccll 
maintains  certain  definite  relations  with  its  supply  of  bhxKl; 
but  wh<*n,  fitiui  some  cause,  its  vital  |Ni\vcr  is  loucn  <1  and  its 
function  diM>rtlenfd,  ininiediatciv  X\w  i«-lati<in>  with  \u  sur* 
roundin^s  aie  chan;'c«l ;  the  IiIimnI  |l«i\vini:  throu;:h  tic  (<u  t<» 
s|»eak)  iiifcct<-4l  districts  feels  the  efVcil  of  the  h»uei\tl  \itality  ; 
the  ve>^«-!s  «Ii!ate,  and  the  bl<HMl-corpus<  l^s  manite>t  a  t>'n«h  iiry 
to  adIuM*  t«»  one  anoth«r  and  to  the  Walls  «if  the  ve^^«-N;  the 
abnonnal  va*^*ular  inji-<*tion,  not  less  than  the  mania<al  «'.\eiti^ 
nient,  t4-^tifies  indei*d  t*»  the  lo<s  (»f  the  natural  vital  t«  n  i«in  ami 
to  the  manifestation  «f  an  inferior  aotivitv.  (*arn  :!.o  di'i- 
turbanc*  yet  further.  <>t  prolong:  it,  and  the  eviihiur««  .|'  vital 
d«»geneMlion — in  other  wonis,  of  the  n*M>luti>*n  ••f  hi.  .  r  into 
hiwer  fiiinn  of  life — ai«'  still  mon»  marked.  The  inerxa  •  of  tht* 
connt*ctive  ti>sue,  or  tl.**  filiriiious  exudation,  with  the   .:rophy 

•  Ob  th»*  Jlfrrifir  Omrity    4  tht  Hutiiin  Ur.  n.-  Ji^rmnf  a/  M*h       .^i.-.<, 
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of  the  proper  nerve  elements,  is  as  plain  evidence  of  d^neration 
as  is  the  mental  incoherence ;  and  in  the  difference  of  dignity 
between  the  nen-e-cell  and  connective  tissue  corpuscle  there 
is  a  gap  OS  great  as  that  between  sound  mental  activity  and 
dementia. 

Eecent  microscopical  examinations  of  tlie  brain  after  insanity 
have  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  its  pathology.  The 
most  constant  result  has  been  to  establish  tlic  exuberant  produc- 
tion of  connective  tissue  in  long  standing  insanity,  and  especially 
in  general  paralysis.  It  is  now  known  tliat  there  is  a  homo- 
geneous matrix  ot  connective  tissue  lying  between  and  snpport- 
ing  the  nerve  elements  of  the  brain,  and  continuous  with  the 
ependyma  of  the  ventricles ;  it  appears  to  be  very  apt,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  undei^o  an  undue  increase,  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  proper  elements  of  the  part.  The  researches  of 
Eokitansky  and  Wedl  into  the  morbid  changes  in  general  para- 
lysis made  known  a  more  or  less  diseased  state  of  tlie  capillaries 
of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  llicre  is  a  certain  tor- 
tuosity of  the  capillarie^s  apparent  in  almost  eveiy  case,  this  being 
in  some  cases  only  a  simple  cur\-e  or  twist,  in  others  amounting 
to  a  more  complex  twistinj^,  and  even  to  little  knots  of  varicose 
vessels.  Dr.  Sankey  tliiuks  that  what  Kokitansky  and  AVedl  have 
described  as  aneurismal  dilatation  is  really  such  a  varicose  knot 
Ikound  the  capillarios  and  small  arteries  and  veins  there  is  often 
a  hyaline  deposit  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  embrj-onic  connec- 
tive tissue,  beset  with  oblong'  nuclei ;  this  afterwards  becoming 
more  and  nioii;  fibrous,  so  thnt  tlic  vessel  may  look  like  a  piece 
of  connective  tissue,  in  which  granules  of  fat  or  calcareous  matter 
are  occasionally  seen.  It  ayipears  that  this  gixiwtli  of  connec- 
tive tissue  may  have  its  starting-point,  not  only  from  the  nuclei 
of  the  walls  of  the  blooil -vessels,  but  also  from  the  proper  nuclei 
of  the  brain-substance.  As  a  consequence  of  its  exuberant  increase, 
the  ner\e  elements  as  well  ;is  the  delicate  capillaries  are  in- 
jured or  destroyed ;  "in  the  prey  substance  the  ganglionic  cell-t 
appear  inflated,  their  continuations  are  undoubte^Uy  torn,  and 
the  nerve-tubes  penetrating  the  grcj-  substance "  are  destroyed, 
Bokttansky  believes  that  tlii>  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
imflammator}' process,  and  it  >-ertainly  is  not  so  in  the  commdn 
acci-jilrttioii  iif  ilie  nirantiig  "i'  itiflnmrimii"ii.     Ii  is  important  i" 
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be  ati^are,  however,  as  Lockhart  Clarke  and  Mr.  Itobin  have 
pointed  out,  that  in  every  healthy  brain  a  great  number  of  the 
capillaries  and  small  arteries  are  surrounded  by  secondary 
sheatlis,  precisely  similar  in  all  essential  i)articulars  to  those 
which  have  been  considered  as  morbid  products  in  general 
paralysis.  *  But  Jlr.  Clarke  has  observed  that  the  sheatlis  are 
often  less  delicate  in  general  paralysis  ;  they  are  thicker,  more 
conspicuous,  and  frequently  darker  than  in  the  healthy  brain ; 
and  sometimes,  especially  when  the  vessels  ani  convoluted,  they 
appear  as  fusiform  dilatations  along  their  course.  l^Ioreover, 
while  in  the  healthy  brain  granules  of  haematoisin  are  commonly 
scanty,  and  frequently  absent  altogether,  they  often  abound  in 
geneml  paralysis,  scattered  in  some  places,  collected  into  groups 
in  others.  In  connexion  with  the  h}7)ertrophied  tissue  are 
found  amyloid  corpuscles,  colloid  corpuscles,  calcareous  and  fatty 
granules — all  the  product  of  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  going 
on.  There  are,  however,  two  ways  in  which  retrograde  products 
are  formed :  first,there  is  a  mal-nutrition,  or  a  retrograde  nutritive 
process,  whereby  the  vitality  not  being  at  the  height  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  proper  elements,  there  are  engendered 
from  the  germinal  nuclei  elements  of  a  lower  kin<l — connective 
tissue  instead  of  nerve ;  and,  secondly,  thei*e  is  a  retrograde 
nietamoriihosis  of  the  formed  elements  of  the  part.  The  process 
is  essentially  one  of  vital  degeneration,  whether  called  inflamma- 
tion or  not ;  and  when  m'c  consider  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
p.ithoIngica)  changes,  they  are  seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
symptoms  of  mental  decay. 

The  results  of  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  morbid  changes 
in  a  case  in  which  there  was  grey  degeneration  of  the  brain  and 
s]iinal  cord,  by  Dr.  K.  Kindfleisch,  may  help  us  to  a  conception 
of  the  menning  of  the  retrograde  changes  which  take  place  in 
disease.  The  iMtient  had  died  fmni  tabes  donalis ;  and  in  the 
anterior  tracts  of  the  cord,  in  the  fornix,  corpus  callosum,  and 
c<'iitnim  ovale,  the  ctmtinuity  of  tin*  healthy  structure  was  inter- 
ru)»tcd  by  numerous  patches  exhibiting  different  degrees  of 
cl* -generation,  from  a  greyish  pul)>  to  sclerosity.  In  the  main, 
I*iud6ei8ch  confinns  Rokitansky :  the  process   of  de^neration 

*  On  iht  Murliid  Anatomy  of  tlio  X^rrui-  C^ntm  in  Ocneral  Piralyus  of  tin* 
li.-ane.     By  J.  Lockhart  (*lark^  F.B.S.— /.  ';irr#,  flcpteniber  Irt,  I" 
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seemed   to  begin  in  the  vessels,  as  their  walls   were  enor- 
muusly  thickened  by  a  number  of  cells  and  nuclei,  and  their 
diameter  was  increased;    and  this  first  stage  he  considers  the 
I'esult  of  long  enduring  hypenemia.    Tlie  neuroglia,  or  hyaline 
connective  tissue,  next  undergoes  change,  fibres  being  formed  in 
the  amorphous  basis  substance ;   the  neive  fibres  then  suffer 
atrophy,  lose   their  medulla,  and  appear  to   consist   of  axis 
cylinder  and  sheatli,  or  of  axis  cylinder  only.    As  they  disappear, 
the  connective  tissue  increases ;  numerous  single  nuclei  appear 
in  it,  as  also  groups  of  nuclei,  which  seem  to  proceed  from  the 
division   of  a  single   nucleus.      Sound  these  groups  a  certaia 
quantity  of  finely  granular  substance  collects,  so  that  cell-like 
bodies  arc  formed,  resembling  the  four-nucleated  bodies  described 
in  marrow  by  KsUiker  and  Robin.     The  fibres  of  the  connective 
tissue  are  formed  out  of  the  basis  substance,  Biudfleisch  thinks, 
but  are  probably  developed  in  organic  relation  to  the  nucleL     At 
a  still  further  stage,  I'etrogi-essive  metamorphosis  sets  in :  mole- 
cules of  fat  a})pear  in  the  ganglionic  cells  according  to  Virchow, 
and  as  they  incivase    they  fiirm  granular  boilies,  which,  how- 
ever,  Eokitauirky  holds  to  be  produced  ivoiw  the  fragments  of 
the  medulla  of  the  nerve  filaos.     So  also  is  it,  in  Ilindfleiseh's 
opinion,  with   the   amyloid    cori)Usclcs    that    are    found :    the 
nucleated  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  go  through  the  amyloid 
degeneration ;  and  he  has  watched  every  stage  of  the  transition 
from  the  normal  cell  to  the  amyloid  corpuscle.     When  by  fatty 
dc;^enei'ation  the  greater  number  nf  nerve-eells  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  detritus  capable  of  being  absorbed,  the  tine  elastic 
fibi*es  contract,  get  closer  and  closer  t4>gether,  and  remain  as  the 
constituent  tissue  of  the  cicatrix,  which  sometimes  causes  con- 
siderable defurmity ;  whole  sections  of  nerve  substance  having 
been  replaced  by  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  an  unyielding 
compact,  dry  tissue.     There  are  then  three  princi^ial  stages  in 
the  degenemtive  process : — (1)  a  change  in  the  vessels,  whereby 
theitMuust  be  a  great  hindrance  to  regular  nutrition  ;  (2)  ati-ophy 
of  iier\'e  element,  either  in  consequi  nee  of  the  interference  with 
its  nutrition   (lUndfleisch),  or   fiimi    the  growth  of  connective 
tissue  (Iiokitansky) ;  and  (3)  the  sul>sequei|^^taiuorphasis  of 
the  connective  tissue.  ^ 

*  Ilistoloisiiicliea  Detiiilzu  dergruuaii  Degeii«  uttii)  T^^  %*rk, 

TO!i  1  »r.  E.  R i mil leiftch.  — \  i  rrh ow '«  A  rrh  i  r,  ) «   v i . 
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A  very  careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  brains  of 
three  idiots  has  been  made  by  Wedl.  The  changes  were  such  as 
are  usually  met  with  in  atix)phy  of  the  cortical  layers.  In  the 
pia  mater  and  the  convolutions  there  was  local  obliteration  of 
capillaries,  these  sometimes  having  the  api)earance  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  band  of  connective  tissue,  which,  like  other  connective 
tissue,  swelled  up  and  lost  its  wavy  lines  in  acetic  acid.  Other 
thickenings  in  the  capillaries  of  the  cortical  layers  he  describes 
as  colloid :  these  were  knotty  swellings  in  their  course  that  were 
tmaffected  by  acetic  acid.  Atheromatous  degeneration  of  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries  was  more  or  less  marked  in  all  the  cases. 
In  one  instance  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  capillaries, 
were  affected  with  funnel-like  dilatations,  owing  to  a  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclei  that  lay  nestled  in  them ;  and  a  transparent  basis 
substance  containing  many  oval  nuclei  surrounded  the  capillaries 
for  some  distance.  The  ganglionic  ner\'e-cells  exhibited  some 
metamorphosis  of  their  contents  in  all  the  three  cases ;  the 
change  consisting  in  a  condensation  of  the  contents  with  dis- 
appearance of  the  nuclei — a  condition  which  called  to  mind  the 
colloid  degeneration  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  retina.* 

It  appears,  then,  tliat  an  increase  of  connective  tissue,  with 
atrophy  and  destruction  of  nerve  element,  so  far  from  being 
peculiar  to  general  paralysis,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  cerebral 
degeneration  of  long  standing.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  morbid  protluct  which  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  8}*phi- 
litic  disease  is  of  like  nature ;  and  Billroth  found  a  peculiar 
gelatinous  degeneration  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
he  met  with  in  one  insane  person,  to  consist  of  soft  connective 
tissue.  This  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  with  destruction 
of  the  ner\'e  elcntents  has  at  any  rate  been  already  observed  in 
dementia  following  on  continued  insanity,  in  general  paralysis,  in 
syphilitic  dementia,  in  tabes  dor>alis,  ami  in  congenital  idiocy. 

It  will  l>e  wi'll  to  enumerate  briefly  the  dill'erent  kinds  of 
d^eneration  that  have  been  m<  t  yni\\  in  the  brain  after  insanity, 
to  the  end  that  the  nature  of  the  rutroj^Tade  changes  may  be 
more  evident  :— 

(a)  There  is  in  the  most  a*  ute  form  of  insanity  an  acute 

*  Hi»tolofOtclM    rntMBuchitiiicni  iii«r  Hirntheile  4r»ier  Salibttistr  Idiotta. 
VM  Dr.  C.  W«dl :  7«  itoelirift  d*r  K.  K   <;«MllKhsfl  <Ur  Xm%%  ia  Wic^  IfSt. 
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hypersemia,  or  an  early  stage  of  inJUimmatory  degeneration.  Dr. 
Tigges  has  recently  described  an  increase  of  nuclei  in  the  gang- 
lionic cells,  and  he  believes  the  numerous  scattered  nuclei, 
usually  thought  to  belong  to  connective  tissue,  to  have  really 
escaped  from  ganglionic  cells  at  a  later  stage  of  their  inflam- 
matory degeneration  * 

{b)  There  is  that  degeneration  which  consists  in  the  increase 
of  connective  tissue  and  in  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve  elements. 
Whether  or  not  called  sub-inflammatory,  and  described  as  the 
result  of  a  chronic  hyperemia,  is  not  of  much  moment  so  long  as 
we  keep  in  mind  the  true  relations  of  the  organic  element  to  the 
supply  of  blood,  and  also  the  true  degenerative  nature  of  the 
inflammatory  process.  It  seems  indeed  to  admit  of  small  doubt 
that  an  exudation  of  a  hyaline  substance  into  the  parenchyma  of 
the  brain  may  take  place  without  any  signs  of  active  hyi)erteniia 
or  inflammation,  and  without  any  of  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation, the  exudation  afterwards  undei^oing  more  or  less  fibrous 
transformation.  The  vitality  of  the  part  is  not  at  the  height 
necessary  for  the  due  formation  and  nutrition  of  the  higher 
species  of  organic  element,  and  organic  elements  of  a  lower  kind 
are  produced.  When  the  degeneration  is  greater  and  more 
active,  as  it  is  in  advanced  inflammation,  then  elements  are  pro- 
duced of  a  still  lower  kind,  and  incapable  of  any  organization  ; 
they  are  the  so-called  exudation  cor})uscle8  and  pus  coqniscles, 
which  are  met  with  in  inflammatory  or  red  softening,  but  not  in 
the  chronic  morbid  changes  of  insanity.  Thus  mucli  for  the 
connective  tissue  degeneration^ 

(c)  Fatii/  degeneration  is  a  retrograde  change  very  frequently- 
met  with.  It  may  take  place  either  in  the  smaller  vi^ssels  of 
the  brain,  as  in  atheroma,  or  in  the  pi'Oi)er  nerve  elements,  or  in 
the  new  morbid  products.  In  what  is  known  as  M^iite  softening 
of  the  brain,  granular  bodies  are  found  which  are  composed 
principally  of  fat,  and  which  some  liold  to  proceed  fram  the 
degeneration  of  the  natural  cells  of  tlu*  part,  while  others  main- 
tain that  they  originate  in  the  morbid  products. f    In  the  retro- 
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+  Pr.  Mescbede,  in  Vircbow*i  Archiv,  1865,  cl«s<;ribes  the  early  morbiil  cbani^'S 
in  goiit-nd  paralysis  as  inflammatory,  and  the  later  changes  as  those  of  fatty  and 
pigmentaiy  degeneration  of  the  cells. 
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grade  metamorphosis  of  the  hypertrophied  connective  tissue 
already  described,  fatty  degeneration  takes  place  largely. 

(rf)  Ami/hid  d4:gcncratUm, — It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the 
corpora  amylacea^  or  little  starch-like  bodies,  which  are  often 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  brain,  are  pathological  products. 
Wedl  thinks  that  they  should  be  ranked  with  the  so-called 
colloid  corpuscles,  and  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  increased 
exudation  which  may  take  place  without  hypeixemia.  Bind- 
fleisch,  on  the  other  hand,  as  already  stated,  believes  that  he 
has  traced  their  production  by  a  gradual  tmnsition  from  the 
nucleated  cells  of  the  connective  tissue.  Whatever  be  their 
true  mode  of  origin  and  exact  nature,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  are  products  of  a  retrograde  nietamorj)ho$i$. 

(e)  Pigmentary  degeneration  has  been  met  with  in  tlie  gang- 
lionic cells  of  the  brain  in  senile  atrophy,  in  dementia,  and  in 
advanced  general  paralysis.     Schroeder  van  dcr  Kolk  found  the 
cells  of  the  medidla  spinalis  and  oblongata  to  be  darker  and 
more  opaque  in  old  age;  and  in  one  case  of  dementia  after 
mania,  where  there  was  jiartial  paralvtiis  of  the  tongue,  the 
ganglionic  cells  fonning  the  nuclei  cif  the  hypoglosi^al  ner\es 
were  in  a  state  of  blackish-brown  dc-i^'cneration,  so  that  he  at 
fii*st  mistook  them  for  little  points  of  blood.     On  more  careful 
examination,  however,  they  were  set'n  to  be  degonerated  gang- 
lionic  cells,   filled  with  granular   dark  brown  pigment     Mr. 
Lockhart  Clarke  ha.s  obsur>'ed  similar  stnictural  clianges  in 
gencml  jiaralysis.     "Tliese  changes,"  he  says.  "con.>ist  of  an 
increase   in   the   number  of    the   contained   i)igment -granules, 
which  in  some  instances  completely  till  the  ct'll.     In  other  in- 
stancrs,  the   cell   losi  s   its  shaq)   contour,  and  look>   like  an 
invi^ular  lu»ap  of  i>ai1icles  ready  to  Tall  asumlor."     In  re«:ard  to 
this  form  of  degoneration,  certain  i)ii:nientar)'  ihanges  that  have 
been  descriU'd  in  the  retina  are  not  without  interest.     In  what 
is  cilled — ^not  very  philosophical!}' — l{*'tinifi<  pigmctifnsa,  there 
are  found  scattered  over  the  fundn-  ocnli  irregular  figures  of 
deep  black   colour,  consisting  of  j«iu^nent  apparently  in  the 
substance  of  the  retiniu    A  jioint  «t'   inteifst  with  regard  to 
the-<'  cases  is,  that  they  often  occur  in  the  same  family,  and  are 
accompanied  by  general  ijnperfecti«<:i  of  development.     Griife 
lias  observed  tlus  degeneration  to  b<>  often  of  hereditary  occur- 
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rence ;  and  Liebreich  has  pointed  out  that  many  subjects  of  the 
defect  are,  like  albinos,  the  offspring  of  marriages  of  consanguinity. 
More  or  less  imperfection  of  the  mental  faculties  and  arrested 
development  of  the  sexual  organs  usually  co-exist;  and  the 
concurrence  of  mutism  and  cretinism  with  Retinitis  piffmcntosa 
is  occasional  Pigmentary  degeneration  may  surely  be  accepted 
as  no  less  certain  a  mark  of  retrograde  pathological  change  in 
the  brain  than  it  is  in  the  retina. 

(/)  Calcareous  degeneration. — Granules  of  earthy  matter  are 
common  enough  in  connexion  with  the  hypertrophied  connective 
tissue  of  long  continued  and  extreme  insanity.  But  cases  have 
also  been  described  in  which  calcification  of  some  of  the  gang- 
lionic cells  of  the  brain  has  been  met  with.  Erlenmeyer  found 
the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves  hardened  by  a  deposit  of 
calcareous  matter  in  the  brain  of  a  monomaniac  who  had  died 
with  epileptiform  convulsions.  It  had  been  first  deposited 
about  the  small  arteries  and  in  the  connective  tissue ;  and  the 
cells  had  afterwards  been  occupied  and  made  opaque  by  fine 
granules  of  what  appeared  to  be  phosphate  of  lime.  Forster,  in 
his  Atlas  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  describes  calcified  cells 
found  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  lumbar  enlai^ement  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  a  boy  whose  lower  extremities  were  paralysed. 
Ileschl  met  with  what  he  calls  an  ossification  of  cells  in  the 
brain  of  a  patient,  aged  twenty-six,  who  had  died  melancholic : 
they  were  in  the  compact  substance  surrounding  a  small  hsemor- 
rhagic  cavity  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere. 
Hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  the  granular  contents,  and  left  the 
cells  with  a  pale  outline  in  ^'iew.*  Dr.  Wilks  believes  certain 
bodies  which  he  found  in  the  brain  of  a  general  paralytic,  in 
whom  the  small  arteries  were  calcified,  to  have  been  ganglionic 
cells  that  had  undergone  calcareous  degenoration.-f*  Not  without 
interest  is  it  thus  to  observe,  on  a  microscopical  scale,  a  similar 
degeneration  to  that  which  the  whole  oi-gnuism  must  ultimately 
undergo  :  as  the  l)ody  is  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  by 
an  upwaid  transformation  of  matter  and  force,  so  by  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  of  matter  and  correlative  resolution  of  force  does 
it,  in  pans  and  as  a  whole,  return  to  the  e:irih  whereof  it  is  made. 

Those  who  duly  weigh  the  pathological  import  of  these  dif- 
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ferent  sorts  of  degeneration,  who  reflect  on  the  great  gap  which 
there  is  between  a  calcareous  grannie  and  a  nerve-cell  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  or  between  a  connective  tissue  coqiuscle  and 
a  nerve-cell  in  the  histological  scale,  must  be  constrained  to 
aduiit  that  the  difference  is  not  less  great  than  the  difference 
between  dementia  and  sound  mental  action,  and  can  hardly 
venture  to  assert  that  the  morbid  appearances  throw  no  light 
whatever  on  the  nature  of  insanity.  Even  the  slight  signs  of 
liypenemia  in  recent  insanity  are  of  weighty  signiticance  if  their 
true  relations  are  recognised,  if  they  are  viewed  as  results  and 
evidence  of  that  degeneration  of  individual  nerve  element  of 
which  the  mental  disonler  is  also  result  and  evidence,  if  they 
and  the  insanity  arc  viewed  as,  what  they  often  ai'e,  concomitant 
effects  of  a  common  cause. 

3.  Morbid  Conditions  of  other  Organs. — Amongst  the  most 
frequent  of  local  diseases  met  with  in  the  insane,  and  amongst 
the  roost  frequently  fatal,  are  diseases  of  the  respirator^'  oipins. 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs, — ]Many  insane  of  low,  deteriorated  con- 
stitution, esjiecially  the  demented  paralytics,  succumb  to  a  diffuse 
pneumonia  of  low  type.  The  usual  symptoms,  however,  are 
rarely  marked,  being  masked  by  the  madness ;  there  is  seldom 
any  cough,  expectoration,  or  pain ;  no  complaint  is  made ;  there 
may  be  little  or  no  dyspnoea ;  and  the  only  ground  of  diagnosis 
lies  in  the  physical  signs.  Gangrene  of  the  Imig  was  observed 
by  Guislain  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  insaine  who  had 
refused  nourishment  and  dieil  of  exhaustion,  and  in  as  many  as 
nine  such  cases  out  of  thirteen ;  but  it  has  been  found  since  his 
time  that  the  disease  is  not  limited  to  those  who  refuso  fcxHl, 
although  especially  frequent  amongst  them.  In  the  Vienna 
Asylum  there  were,  out  of  CU2  post-mortem  examinations  made 
in  three  years,  fifteen  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung.  Tain, 
cough,  dyspmia,  and  fever  are  often  entirely  alisont;  there  is 
])rostration,  an* I  the  extremities  are  cold;  th«*  complexion  is 
dusky  red,  or  cyanotic;  the  Oilour  of  the  sjuta  and  breath 
liecomes  intohr.ibly offensive;  extreme  weakne--  is  increa.«^ed by 
diarrhcea,  and  <1eath  follows  within  a  i)eriod  \.> tying  from  ten 
days  to  three  w^eks. 

Almost  every  writer  on  insanity  calls  atten'ion  to  the  fr&» 
quency  of  phthisis  pufmonalis  among  the  insan<\  although  there 
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is  far  from  being  an  agreement  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  it  occurs.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  several 
asylums  by  Von  Uagen  showed  that  on  an  average  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  deaths  were  attributed  to  phthisis ;  this  proportion 
really  being  about  the  same  as  that  for  the  sane  population 
above  fourteen  years  of  age.  Out  of  1,082  deaths  which  occurred 
in  the  IJoyal  Edinburgh  Asylum  from  the  year  1842  to  1861, 
phthisis  was  the  assigned  cause  of  death  in  315,  or  in  nearly 
one-third  (Dr.  Clouston).  In  eight  of  the  American  asylums 
the  deaths  from  consumption  were,  according  to  Dr.  Workman, 
27  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nmnber  of  deaths.  Dr.  Clouston  has, 
however,  proved  by  the  examination  of  a  series  of  carefully 
made  post-mortem  examinations  that  phthisis  was  the  assigned 
catise  of  death  in  only  73  of  136  men,  and  in  97  of  146  women, 
in  whose  bodies  tubei-cular  deposit  was  actually  found, — that  is, 
in  little  more  than  half  of  those  in  whom  tubercle  really  existed. 
His  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  is  phthisis  a  more  frec^uently 
assigned  cause  of  death  amongst  tlie  insane  than  amongst  the 
sane,  but  that  tubercular  deposition  is  about  twice  as  frequent  in 
the  bodies  of  the  Ibnner  as  in  those  of  the  latter. 

The  relations  ol'  the  phthisical  to  the  mental  disease  are  of 
some  interest :  in  a  very  few  cases  the  outbreak  of  the  insanity 
seems  to  benefit  the  phthisis ;  in  a  few  more,  where  the  phthisis 
is  chronic,  an  att;ick  of  insanity  may  be  followed  by  the  per- 
manent disappeni-nuce  of  the  phthisical  symptoms,  or  attacks  of 
mania  may  alternate  with  exacerbations  of  the  s}'mptoms  of 
phthisis ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  symptoms  of 
the  lung  disease  arc  merely  masked  by  the  insanity,  the  deposi- 
tion of  tubercle  going  steadily  on. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart, — Obscr\'ers,  agreed  as  to  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence,  differ  ns  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
they  are  found:  Ilsquirol  found  them  in  one-fillteenth  of  his 
melancholic  patients,  Webster  in  one-eighth,  Bayk*  in  one-sixth, 
Calmeil  and  Thor--  in  nearly  one-third.  The  most  reliable  ob- 
seiTations  of  lat<*  years  tend  to  lessen  the  exag^«*iuted  proi>or- 
tion  commonly  assumed ;  out  of  602  post-mortem  examinations 
in  the  Vienna  Asylum,  affections  of  the  heart  were  met  with  in 
about  one-eighth  uf  the  cases ;  and  in  some  of  th(>e  the  disease 
was  verj*  slight. 
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Di^a$e$  of  the  Abdominal  Orgnjis^ — More  or  less  injjttmmutiim 
of  the  intestinal  viucotis  viemhrane  is  uot  lucomnion  anion;;  tlit* 
insane.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  colliquative  diarrha'a  which 
at  last  carries  off  many  feeble  patients,  mostly  tho>e  suffering 
from  paralytic  dementia,  but  now  and  then  even  some  who  are 
maniacal  or  melancholic  Tlie  changed  position  of  the  colon 
especially  noted  by  Esquirol — the  transverse  portion  of  which 
lies  in  the  hypogastric  region  or  in  the  pelvis — is  not  of  any 
real  imj)ortance  or  of  any  special  signiOcance. 

All  sorts  of  disorders  of  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  oigans 
have  been  met  with  in  particidar  cases,  but  not  in  any  constant 
relation  to  any  particular  fonu  of  insanity.     Bokitansky  noticed 
a  considerable  incren.se  and  induration  of  the  cieliac  axis  in  a 
case  of  h}'pochondriasis  with  great  wasting.      Cancer  of  the 
stomacli,  liver,  or  of  Honio  other  part,  has  Wen  di5covcrcd  in 
casc*s  where  there  existed  during  life  a  delusion  with  re^mnl  to 
some  animal  or  man  being  present  in  the  Wily ;  in  one  cast*, 
describt»<l  by  Esquirol,  whcit?  delusions  of  this  sort  wew  most 
extra vn;:nnt,  there  was  chronic   i>eritonitis   which   had  glued 
together  tlic  intestine-*.     Diseases  of  the  sexual  orirans  an.*,  as 
alix>ady  poiuti^  out,  of  some  imj)ortance  in  the  cau-%atiun  of  in- 
sanity.    In  the  female,  prola]»us  of  the  uterus,  til  runs  tiiiiit»ur 
of  the  uterus,  o\  arian  cyst,  kc,  may  in  some  few  cases  iiii)iart 
to  the  insanity  a  S4*xual  character,  or  Uvonie  the  (t>iulitioiis  uf 
|M*culiar  delusions  ;  but  in  other  cases  of  like  di><  a^e  tlu  le  may 
be  no  sort  of  connexion  traceable  l)etWiH.*n  the  chuacter  of  the 
insanity  and  the  |mrticular  di>eas<.'.     KemeniKT  tmly  that,  by 
re«i<on  of  the  coiisrustts  of  parts— the  intimate  coiine\i(»n  and 
intt-ractiou  between  one  or^iin  and  another  as  ]*al1^  t^fan  oi^.uiic 
whole— disonler  of  any  or^^an  mudt  conspire  with  other  pntlis- 
{X)aing  or  exciting'  causes  to  produce  insanity. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THB  DIAGNOSIS  OF  INSANITY. 


IT  might  seem  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  determine  when  a 
man's  mind  is  unsound,  and  yet  the  diagnosis  is  as  difficult 
in  some  cases  as  it  is  easy  in  others.  So  imperceptibly  does 
physiological  function  pass  into  pathological  function  through- 
out the  organism,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins  in  the  case  of  any  organ :  disease  is  not 
any  mischievous  entity  that  has  taken  possession  of  the  body, 
and  must  be  driven  out  of  it  as  the  evil  spirit  was  driven  out 
of  the  demoniac:  it  is  simply  vital  action  under  other  conditions 
than  those  which  we  agree  to  call  natural  or  typicaL  Unsound- 
ness of  mind  is  that  dcgi*ee  of  deviation  from  healthy  mental 
life  which  it  is  agreed  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  to 
regard  as  morbid.  Tliat  there  should  be  extreme  uncertainty  in 
deciding  in  particular  cases,  arises  from  the  fact  that  various 
acts  which  may  be  the  results  of  insanity  may  also  be  the  acts 
of  vicious  or  criminal  p(?rson5,  in  whom  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  diseasa  It  will  not,  however,  suffice  to  make  it  tlie 
positive  criterion  of  insanity,  that  a  man  is  unable  to  restrain 
his  actions  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  some  criminals  who 
by  reason  of  a  bad  or;;anization  cannot,  in.  face  of  certain  temp- 
tations, control  their  actions  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there 
are  persons  unquestioimbly  insane  who  are  quite  capable  of  con- 
trolling their  actions,  it*  they  have  a  sufficiently  strong  nmtive  for 
doing  90 :  there  are  some  insane  persons  who  are  really  ciiminal, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  there  are  criminals  who  are 
really  insane.  The  experience  of  those  connected  with  prisons 
proves,  that  weak-mindedness  predominates  in   the  criminal 
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population  as  a  class.  Mr.  Bruce  Thomson  states  that^  in  die 
General  Prison  for  Scotland,  as  many  as  one  in  nine,  or  nearly 
12  per  cent,  were  positively  weak-minded,  and  that  epilepsy  is 
found  to  prevail  in  much  laiger  proportion  among  prisoners 
than  in  the  population  at  large.*  Without  doubt,  there  must  at 
times  occur  doubtful  cases  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  to  treat 
as  diseased  or  to  punish  as  criminal.  We  are  accordingly  some- 
times placed  in  a  great  difficulty,  and  driven  to  aigue  in  a  vicious 
circle  Thus,  we  infer  unsoundness  of  mind  because  of  the 
character  of  the  acts ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  because  we 
thmk  there  is  disease  of  mind  that  we  pronoimce  the  acts  in- 
sane. The  fact  is  that  every  case  should  be  examined  on  its 
own  merits ;  the  previous  history  of  the  patient  and  his  present 
symptoms  being  most  carefully  studied,  and  the  opinion  given 
being  founded  on  a  calm  and  scrupulous  consideration  of  all 
circumstances  of  the  case,  physical  as  well  as  mental  Fur- 
nished not  merely  with  psychological  theories,  but  with  a 
medical  knowledge  of  the  different  varieties  of  insanity,  based 
on  a  large  medical  experience,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  some  symptoms,  and  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  others,  which  would  escape  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  practically  studied  insanity,  and  thus  at 
any  rate  to  throw  some  li«^ht  on  a  doubtful  case.  It  is  certainly 
far  from  evident  that  the  popular  ojunion  is  coiTect  which 
assumes  that  a  rough  coutniou  sense  is  best  suited  to  guide  the 
drcision ;  one  cannot  indeed  but  think  that  special  study  and 
e\)>orience  of  the  phenomena  of  obscure  disease  must  furnish 
In^ttor  groimds  for  a  just  judgment  concerning  it  than  entire 
ignorance  caa  Lord  We>tbury,  speaking  as  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  befoi-e  be  fell  from  the  height  of  place 
which  gave  a  factitious  weight  to  any  opinions  which  Ix*  cx- 
]>ressed,  thought  it  not  unliecoming  his  high  intellectual  and 
olUcial  position  to  condcnui  "the  evil  habit  which  hadgmwn 
up  of  assuming  that  insanity  was  a  physic;d  disease,  and  not  a 
subject  of  moral  inquiry, '  and  to  allirm  that  it  was  not  moes- 
Kar}'  ''that  a  man  should  Iinve  stutlied  the  subject  of  in>;tiiity 
in  Older  to  form  a  couclu  ion  whether  a  man  was  or  was  not  a 
lunatic"    It  may  well  b<-  doubted  whether  a  Lord  ChaDL<  Uor 

*  Jonraalor  ^InUl  Scimcf,  October  ISSS. 
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ever  before  gave  such  complacent  and  dogmatic  utterance  to  so 
erroneous,  mischievous,  and  unfortunate  an  opinion.  It  was 
one  which,  falling  in  with  and  strengthening  the  current  of 
popular  prejudice,  was  received  with  applause,  and  did  consider- 
able mischief,  at  the  time,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  be  remem- 
bered with  surprise  in  the  future  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  mental  disease  displayed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  legal  intellects  of  his  day.  But  this  is  not 
the  place  to  criticize  Lord  Westbury,  or  to  combat  his  opinions 
resx>ecting  insanity ;  we  are  concerned  exclusively  with  insanity 
as  a  physical  disease,  not  with  subjects  of  moral  inquiry. 

Acute  mania  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  disease.    The  only  doubtful  question  in 
regard  to  it  will  be  in  the  event  of  an  impostor  attempting  to 
simulate  it,  or  of  a  drunkard  actually  simulating  it.     Certainly 
he  must  be  a  clever  impostor  who  can  simulate  the  wild  restless 
eye,  the  ceaseless  movements,  the  quick  fragmentiry  associations 
of  ideas,  and  the  volubility  of  utterance  of  acute  mania  so  as  io 
deceive  an  experienced  observer;  nor  can  he,  however  skilful 
an  actor,  pass  days  without  sleep,  and  even  weeks  with  only  a 
few  hours'  sleep,  maintaining  a  continual  activity,  as  the  acute 
maniac  does.     The  skin  in  acute  mania  is  dry  and  harsh,  or  cool 
and  clammy,  but  the  skin  of  a  i)rctender  who  tries  to  keep  up 
a  prolonged  muscular  agitation  will  hai*dly  fail  to  be  hot  and 
sweating,     lleuiugitis  will  be  known  from  mania  by  its  own 
positive  symptoms — by  the  premonitory  rigors,  when  they  occur, 
the  cephalalgia,  the  fever,  the  contracted  pupil,  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  light;  by  a  muscular  activity  which  is  jmroxysmal,  not 
continuous,  and  by  frequent  spasms  and  convulsions ;  by  the 
acute  severity  and  incoherent  character  of  the  delirium  and  by 
the  vivid  illusions  of  the  senses ;  and  by  tlie  rapid  2)rogrcss  of 
the  disease  either  to  recovery  or  to  death.    Delirium  tremens 
will  be  distinguished  by  its  own  characteristic  symptoms — the 
muscular  tremors,  the  i)eculiar  fearful  illusions  and  hallucina- 
ti'ins,  the  cold  skin,  feeble  ptdse,  and  the  white  and  tremulous 
toiigua    But  there  are  cases  in  wliich  positive  insanity  is  pro- 
duced by  dinnk,  and  they  are  soniL'times  the  occasion  of  great 
injustice  being  done  by  our  legal  tribunals:  some  persons  who 
liave  a  strong  predisposition  to  iii.-anity,  or  who  have  lioen  once 
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insane,  or  who  have  had  a  severe  injury  of  the  head  at  some 
time^  do  actuaUy  become  truly  maniacal  for  a  while  after  an 
alcoholic  debauch,  or  are  rendered  temporarily  maniacal — being 
probably  tliought  drunk — ^by  a  very  little  liquor.  Certain  it  is 
that  tliere  are  persons  Avliom  alcoholic  intemi^erance  does  not 
make  drunk,  but  makes  mad.  In  this  condition  vivid  halluci- 
nations are  apt  to  arise,  and  the  sufferer  may  perpetrate  crime 
not  knowing  afterwards  what  he  has  done,  and  certainly  at  the 
time  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  act  On  one  occasion  I  was 
asked  to  see  in  the  gaol  a  respectable  builder,  who  was  imder- 
going  imprisonment  for  a  ra2)e  on  a  8er\*ant  girl  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  I  was  never  more  convinced  of  anything  in  my 
life  than  of  the  truth  of  the  man's  assertion,  that  he  remem- 
bered nothing  whatever  of  the  crime  which  he  had  committed. 
He  had  for  some  time  lieard  voices  sj)eaking  to  him,  which  had 
no  existence  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  had  been  continually 
drinking  for  some  days  before  tlie  crime.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  concealment  or  deception ;  he  si>oke  with  i)erfect  candour ; 
and  he  still  heard  voices  sj^caking  to  him  througli  tlie  ventilator 
of  his  cell  ^lany  sucli  instances  have  licen  recorded,  and  it  is 
hi^'li  time  they  were  meognised  by  tliosc  wlio  preside  over  tlie 
administration  of  justice:  the  common  enx>neous  notion  that  if 
a  i>erson  becomes  furious  after  intenipei-auce  he  must  lie  either 
**  mad  drunk  "  or  at  mast  have  delirium  tremens  lias  unquestion- 
ably worked  mucli  mischief.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  tliat  the 
effect  of  continued  intemperance  or  of  a  debauch  may  be  a 
genuine  acute  mania,  marked  by  active  and  violent  delirium. 

Chronic  mania  is  the  most  likely  to  be  fei^^nied,  and  if  feigneil 
with  skill  tin*  imiK)sture  lutiy  deceive  many.  However,  tlie 
impostor  generally  "o'crsteps  the  nu»di'sty  of  nature,"  and  over- 
acts his  part;  he  is  extrciur  in  the  extravag:ince  of  what  he 
says  and  does,  while  he  falls  ^liort  of  his  part  in  the  emotional 
expression  of  the  maniacal  countenance.  Thinking  that  a 
lunatic  is  wid(*ly  different  fi'in  a  sane  person,  he  exaggerates 
and  rants,  and  produces  sonK^thing  not  like  a  lunatic.  Ife 
pretends  perhaps  that  he  cannot  remember  thin^,  as  what  day 
follows  another,  or  how  many  days  there  arc  in  a  week,  that  li*.' 
cannot  add  the  simjilcst  figui<  ^  together,  and  arts  foolishly  and 
answers  stupidly  where  a  n  al  lunatic  who  was  not  an  idiot 
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would  act  calmly  and  answer  intelligently.  For  a  person  troly 
insane  to  be  as  stupid  as  the  pretender  represents  himself,  he 
must  be  completely  demented.  If  a  suggestion  be  made  in- 
cidentally of  some  symptom  which  he  ought  to  exhibit,  he  may 
adopt  the  hint  The  history  of  the  case,  and  especially  of  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  disease  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
its  development,  will  most  materially  aid  the  diagnosis.  If  there 
be  no  previous  history  to  be  had,  and  if  the  patient  refuse  to  con- 
verse, a  long  observation  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  come  to  a 
decision.  It  is  surprising  how  long  an  impostor  will  sometimes 
persist :  one  man,  of  whom  Dr.  Bucknill  tells,  kept  up  the  prac- 
tice of  insanity  for  more  than  two  years,  and  then  broke  down 
in  his  part ;  and  another  kept  up  the  appearance  of  madness  so 
long  that  it  is  uncertain  to  this  day  whether  he  was  really 
insane  or  not.  When  a  man  feigns  madness  so  perfectly  as 
to  deceive  an  experienced  observer,  we  may  hold,  I  think,  that 
he  is  not  far  from  being  the  character  which  he  represents; 
for,  unless  there  be  a  foundation  of  real  madness  beneath  the 
feigned  phenomena,  there  will  be  some  want  of  coherence  in 
them  as  a  whole,  and  an  incongruity  with  any  known  form  of 
mental  disease. 

Hysteria  may  notably  simulate  almost  every  known  disease ; 
and  when  its  vagaries  are  mental  rather  than  bodily,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  decide  at  all  times  whether  the  patient  is  hys- 
terical or  truly  maniacal.  The  most  reliable  data  to  be  guided 
by  will  be  fouud  in  the  previous  history  of  the  case  and  the 
symjitoms  which  it  presents ;  in  the  age,  sex,  and  character  of 
the  patient;  and  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  ordinary 
hysterical  symptoms.  A  patient  who  complains  of  the  globus 
hystericus  in  her  throat,  and  compares  the  morbid  sensation  to 
the  feeling  of  some  animal  fixed  or  growing  there,  is  not  insane 
on  that  account,  even  though  she  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
there  is  not  some  living  thing  there ;  but  it  must  not  be  for* 
gotten  that  a  genuine  mania,  acute  or  chronic,  may  be  occasioned 
by  or  associated  with  hysteria.  Not  that  this  often  occurs; 
when  hysteria  passes  into  insanity  some  other  cause  usually  co- 
opera  les. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  at  times  to  detect  partial  ideational 
insanity  where  the  patient  is  suspicious  and  tries  to  hide  it     In 
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the  countenance  and  bearing  there  may  be  some  sign  visible 
which  has  its  peculiar  interpretation,  and  there  are  sometimes 
peculiarities  in  the  dress  or  actions  which,  when  bottomed,  open 
up  a  secret  mine  of  madness.    AVhere  there  is  no  such  guide  for 
the  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  patient  carefully 
but  unobtrusively  on  aU  matters  intimately  touching  himself; 
anything  singular  in  his  expressions,  or  any  obscure  references, 
being  watched  for  and  subsequently  followed  up.     If  he  seems 
to  pass  hastily  over  some  subject,  or  entirely  to  avoid  it,  he  may 
be  quietly  pressed  upon  it.    All  this  should  be  done  in  as  quiet 
and  polite  a  manner  as  possible,  without  evincing  too  much 
curiosity,  so  as  to  avoid  offending  his  susceptibilities  or  exciting 
his  suspicions.     Heinroth  has  said,  and  it  is  popularly  thought, 
that  the  insane  will  not  d>cny  their  delusions,  though  they  may 
conceal  them;  that  the  evidences  of  their  unsoundness  will 
appear  when  the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  deranged  are 
touched  upon ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  all  cases :  some 
will  deny  their  delusions  positively,  or  even  explain  them  away 
as  jokes,  when  they  suspect  the  ackiuiwledgment  of  them  would 
be  injurious.     If  the  patient's  self-love  is  grievously  woimdcd, 
and  he  is  made  extremely  angr}%  he  may  sometimes,  notwith* 
standing  his  suspicion,  reveal  his  hidden  delusions.     Or  if  he  be 
induced  to  write,  he  may  exhibit  the  plainest  cAndonce  of 
insanity,  though   he  has  nianaged  to  coiicoal  it  successfully 
through  a  long  conversation.     It  is  of  course  necessary  to  in- 
stitute caix*ful  inquiry  into  the  previous  liistor}',  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  hereditary  taint,  and  what  degree 
of  it;  whether  there  has  bom  any  previous  attack  of  insanity; 
and  M'hetlier  there  has  lieen  any  iibserx'ed  change  of  character 
and  habit,  f^pecially  after  simie  eflicient  cause  of  insanity.    It 
will  soniitimes  ha]*|»en  that  a  patient  at  the  outsi*t  susiKHjts 
that  lie  in;iy  be  thought  mad,  and  is  earnest  and  vehement 
iu  accounting  for  his  morbid  feelings,  nnil  at  great  pains  to 
convince  c:  tiers  that  he  is  not  mad.     If  a  monomaniac  believes 
tliat  be  i.H  watchoil  by  spies,  foUowed  by  in'tuics,  or  othen%'i:»e 
perseeuteil.  he  unquestionably  is  a  dangeniu-  lunatic;  for  at  any 
moment  h*   may  Woroe  so  impatient  of  1..^  fancied  wrongs  i\s 
to  make  .1  desperote  attack  on  those  wii>m  he  suspects  of 
injariDg  him.    In  some  cases  a  sane  person  maybe  quite  unable 
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to  detect  any  connexion  between  the  act  of  violence  and  the 
delusion ;  and  yet  the  connexion  exists  deep  in  the  unfathom- 
able incoherences  of  the  diseased  mind.  The  pity  of  it  is  that^ 
according  to  English  law^  where  the  connexion  is  not  distinctly 
evident — where  the  motives  of  a  sound  mind  cannot  be  success- 
fully applied  to  measure  the  impulses  of  a  diseased  mind — ^the 
unhappy  lunatic  must  be  hanged  if  his  act  of  violence  has  been 
a  murder.  The  monomaniac  is  not  deemed  responsible  enough 
in  any  case  to  make  a  will,  however  rational  it  may  be  on  the 
face  of  it,  but  he  is  deemed  responsible  enough  to  do  murder 
and  to  be  hanged,  however  irrational  the  deed  may  be  on  the 
face  of  it 

It  is  usually  easy  enough  to  recognise  melancholia,  as  patients 
afflicted  with  it  do  not  care  to  conceal  their  unhappiness  and 
their  delusions.  Sometimes,  however,  a  patient  having  despe- 
rate homicidal  and  suicidal  impulses  will  not  only  conceal 
but  positively  deny  their  existence,  in  order  to  throw  those 
about  him  off  their  guard,  and  to  get  the  means  of  indulging  his 
morbid  propensities;  and  instances  have  happened  in  which 
this  simulation  of  sanity  has  been  successful,  and  homicide  or 
suicide  has  been  the  result.  Here  a  lawyer  mi^'ht  argue  that 
the  deliberate  concealment  of  the  morbid  impulse  was  ample 
l)roof  of  a  knowledge  of  its  nature,  of  a  consciousness  that  it 
was  wrong,  and  there  would  be  reason  in  the  oi^unieut;  but 
when  he  proceeds  to  the  further  conclusion  tliat  the  act  is 
therefore  a  crime,  and  the  doer  of  it  fully  responsible,  it  is  not 
a  logical  infercn(;e,  but  a  theoretical  presumption,  unfounded 
and  unphilosophicaL  It  confounds  consciousness  t)f  an  iinjmlse 
or  act  with  power  of  will  over  it,  nnd  ignores  the  most  dangerous 
and  the  most  lamentable  form  of  insanity.  Another  melan- 
cholic, who  cannot  entirely  conceal  his  disease,  will  attribute 
his  de2)ression  to  the  confinement  which  lie  is  nndeigoing,  and 
will  assert  eagerly  that  he  would  be  quite  well  at  home.  AMien 
a  patient  has  oikm*  exhibited  homicidal  impiQse,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  him  rarefully  for  a  considerable  timu  liefore  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  left  him ;  when  a  favourable  occa- 
sion ofTers,  at  an  unexi>ected  moment,  the  horril'Ie  proi^ensity, 
Litent  for  some  t  ime  and  seemingly  extinct,  may  burst  forth  in 
violent  action. 
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It  may  be  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  hypochondria 
and  melancholia ;  for  a  person  suffering  from  the  former  would 
most  likely  be  hanged  if  he  committed  murder,  M-hile  the  tnie 
melancholic  would  pix)bably  be  sent  to  an  asylum.  The  hypo- 
chondriac refers  liis  sufferings  to  some  bodily  disorder,  for  which 
there  may  be  a  very  slight  or  no  foundation  in  fact ;  he  displays 
an  exaggerated  seasibility  in  regard  to  all  his  organic  processes, 
or  to  some  one  of  them  in  particular,  so  that  he  either  has  many 
delusions  respecting  his  health  or  his  whole  liabit  of  thought 
respecting  it  is  delusional ;  he  is  fond  of  talking  of  his  sufferings, 
and  of  consulting  medical  men  ;  he  eWnces  a  great  love  of  life, 
and  no  disposition  to  commit  suicide ;  his  intellect  is  sound,  and 
his  feelings  arc  not  per\*erted,  apart  from  questions  touching  his 
healtlL  The  melancholic,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  his 
sufferings  to  some  groundle&s  extraneous  cause,  which  either 
operates  from  without  or  takes  possession  of  his  body  and  soul, 
or  both ;  so  that  he  frequently  has  a  single  and  fixed  delusion; 
his  anguish  is  a  mental  anguish,  and  he  asserts  that  medicine 
can  do  him  no  good ;  he  is  often  suicidal ;  his  affective  life  is 
profoundly  iui]dicated,  and  he  is  incapai  itat<'d  from  intellectual 
activity  notwithstanding  there  may  be  no  marked  intellectual 
derangement  apart  from  the  delusion.  Still  it  is  true  that 
liypochondriasi.s  may  pass  into  true  melancluilia,  as  well  as 
co-exist  with  it,  and  a  In'pochondriacal  depression,  espcH^ially 
when  associated  with  some  actual  bodily  disease,  may  rise  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  render  the  sulferer  irresponf^ihle  for  his  acts, 

A  question  sometimes  arises  in  civil  and  criminal  trials  la^  to 
the  distinction  between  eccentricity  and  insanity,  the  attempt 
l>erhai>s  being  made  to  prove  an  eccentric  jx^rNon  to  lie  insane, 
or  to  prove  an  insane  person  to  be  only  eccentric.  Now  betwe<'n 
genuine  eccentricity  of  characttT  and  insanity  there  is  a  Mido 
difference;  th'3  confounding  of  them  can  only  proceiKl  from  a 
slavish  couforiiiitvio  that  fashion  of  thoudit  ai:<l  action  throu<'h 
which  the  original  man  of  any  epoch  is  so  apt  to  be  thought 
mad.  The  truly  eccentric  man  has  a  strong  iuilividuality,  which 
is  expressed  in  all  his  doings,  and  stamps  them  clearly;  he  has 
but  little  vanity,  for  he  is  emanciiiated  from  \ulgar  pnjudice, 
and  heeds  nnt  the  world's  praise  or  censure;  he  knows  that 
the  world  \\x^  ever  censured  great  works  at  their  birtli,  and 
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would  gladly  have  uprooted  thein  during  their  early  growth,  and 
is  not  therefore  greatly  moved  by  its  multitudinous  outcry ;  he 
has  broad  and  original  views  and  great  moral  courage ;  he  differs 
from  the  majority,  perhaps,  because  he  has  outgrown  the  habits 
and  superstitions  to  which  it  is  in  bondage.  Such  a  man  has 
nothing  insane  about  him,  nor  is  he  ever  likely  to  become  insane. 
There  is,  however,  a  weak  affectation  of  eccentricity  which  is  not 
unlikely  to  end  in  madness:  "with  it  are  infected  certain  feeble- 
minded beings,  often  badly  bred  or  badly  trained,  who  are  empty 
of  any  true  individuality,  but  inflated  with  an  excessive  vanity  ; 
who  have  a  small  intellect,  which  they  use  in  the  service  of  their 
passions ;  who  do  silly  and  eccentric  things,  not  unconsciously 
as  the  spontaneous  exjn-ession  of  their  nature,  but  out  of  a 
morbid  craving  to  attract  notice ;  who  represent  a  condition  of 
mental  derangement  that  is  the  forerunner  of  insanity;  who 
when  they  are  not  given  up  to  sexual  excesses  are  often  mas- 
turbators." 

When  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  ujion  a  case  in  whicli 
vicious  or  criminal  acts  are  supposed  to  indicate  insanity,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  carefully  through  the  previous  histoiy,  and 
to  search  for  any  efficient  cause  of  mental  disease,  such  as  great 
moral  shock,  or  physical  injury,  from  which  the  vicious  acts  may 
be  logically  traced  through  changes  of  character,  feelings,  and 
habits.  Has  any  marked  change  of  character  occurred  after  a 
sufficient  cause  of  insanity  or  after  a  former  attack  of  undoubted 
insanity?  No  one  in  his  senses  would  assume  vice  or  crime, 
however  extreme,  to  1^  positive  proof  of  insanity ;  to  connect  it 
with  disease  it  must  lie  traced  back  through  a  chain  of  morbid 
symptoms,  marking  the  existence  of  a  cause  more  serious  than 
evil  passion ;  it  is  important,  thei-efon*,  not  to  confine  attention 
to  the  prominent  symptom,  but  to  traverse  carefully  the  whole 
affective  life,  in  ordor  to  discover  the  evidences  of  the  penersion 
of  nature  detectable  in  a  case  of  true  moral  insanitv,  and  to 
connect  the  morbid  ( liange  with  an  eflicient  cause  of  «iisease.  It 
is  most  necessary  al>o  to  have  careful  regard  to  tlu-  social  cir- 
cumstances of  the  prison,  in  order  to  give  their  proi^r  weight  to 
the  supposed  indications  of  insanity.  WTicn  a  pers..u  in  good 
social  position  gets  into  the  police-court  for  stealing  smne  article 
of  trifling  value,  a  suspicion  cannot  fail  to  arise  as  to  his  mental 
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Btate ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  proliably  be  found  on 
examination  that  he  exhibits  other  early  symptoms  of  general 
paralysis.  Tu  another  case,  an  unaccountable  perversion  of 
feeling  and  conduct  may  be  finally  explained  by  the  occurrence 
of  epilepsy.  In  a  thiixl.  perhaps  a  strong  hereditar}*  taint,  liitherto 
latent,  has  been  observably  brought  into  mischievous  activity  by 
recognisable  mental  or  bodily  causes.  Or  there  has  been  a  notable 
d^ree  of  imljecility,  intellectual  and  moral,  from  birth ;  somo 
acts  of  instinctive  cruelty,  destmctiveness,  tlieft — of  moral  per- 
version in  all  its  fonns,  being  truly  the  acts  of  moral  imbeciles. 

When  the  question  of  the  existence  of  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse is  rai.sed  in  any  case  of  homicidal  or  other  kind  of 
violence,  it  is  alK>ve  all  things  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the 
possibility  of  the  person  being  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  either 
in  the  form  of  e]>ileptic  vertigo  or  in  its  convulsive  form. 
Assuredly  the  epileptic,  who  is  not  insane  in  the  interx'als 
1)etween  his  fits,  must  be  considered  amenable  to  the  laws  like 
any  other  ])erson.  Rut  if  he  has  committed  a  murder  without 
any  discovcrnble  motive,  without  advantage  to  himself  or  to  any 
one  else,  without  premeditation,  o])enly,  and  in  a  way  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  such  a  crime  is  usually  committed, 
then  it  would  bt;  an  unjustifiable  and  cruel  thing  to  take  no 
account  of  lii.s  unquestionable  disease,  and  a  Imrbarous  act  to 
execute  him  as  a  common  criminal  In  such  a  case,  savs 
Pit>fcssor  Trous8t*au,  "I  have  the  right  of  affirming  before  a 
magistrate  that  the  criminal  impulse  has  been  the  result,  almad 
to  a  cri'tainty^  of  the  epileptic  shock.  I  would  s;iy  almosU  if  1 
h«nd  not  seen  the  fit ;  but  if  I  myself  or  others  had  seen  a  fit  or 
an  attack  of  vertigo  immediately  precede  the  criminal  act,  I 
would  then  allirm  most  poAitively  that  the  cul)mt  had  l>een 
driven  to  the  crime  by  an  irresistible  impulse."  Ihit  even  though 
no  epileptic  fit  lias  precinled  the  violence,  a  nnitiveless  and 
entirely  unaccountable  crime  in  a  i)erson  who  has  once  had,  or 
is  Rubject  to,  e]»il*'psy  should  arouse  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  a  maniacal  att.irk  having  taken  the  place  of  the  oidinaiy  fit 
— to  the  possibility  of  a  masked  ejiilepsy. 

It  is  hardly  m**  «*ssaiy  to  say  that  homicidal  insanity  must  not 
be  admitted  in  n  case  merely  because  a  murder  Ikis  been  dune 
without  any  disr.iverable  motive    The  celebntiMl  inttance  uf 
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Heuriette  Cornier,  which  is  so  frequently  referred  to  as  a  pure 
example  of  homicidal  insanity,  should  certainly  act  as  a  warning 
against  a  too  hasty  conclusion :  it  was  not  until  years  after  she 
had  murdered  her  child  and  had  been  pronounced  insane  by  the 
hi^^hest  medical  authorities  in  Paris,  that  it  was  discovered  that 
the  deed  was  done  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  her  lover  who  had 
married  another  womcm ;  and  even  now  writers  on  insanity  con- 
stantly quote  her  case  as  an  illustration  of  homicidal  insanity, 
without  ever  having  heard  of  the  motive  finally  confessed.  If 
there  be  any  suspicion  or  allegation  of  homicidal  insanity  in  a 
particular  case,  the  most  <»reful  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
previous  history,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  h&s  been 
any  former  attack  of  insanity,  whether  there  is  a  strong  here- 
ditary taint,  whether  there  have  been  any  epileptic  fits,  w^hether 
there  has  been  deep  melancholic  depression,  or  whether  there  is 
evidence  of  monomaniacal  delusion,  obviously  connected,  or  not, 
with  the  act  of  violeuca  It  is  only  in  a  comparatively  few  in- 
stances that  homicidal  impulse  exists  by  itself,  and  constitutes 
the  disease.  Certainly  it  will  be  right  to  view  with  extreme 
jealousy  and  suspicion  any  attempt  to  obtain  the  acquittal  of  a 
murderer  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  when  there  is  no  evidence 
procurable  of  mental  unsoundness  before  or  after  the  crime — 
when,  in  fact,  the  crime  itself  is  the  only  evidence  adduced. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  diagnosis  of  general  paralysis 
after  it  has  passed  its  earliest  stage.  "  It  is  not  always  easy  of 
diagnosis  before  the  ])hysical  signs  appear ;  and  yet  a  man  may 
at  this  stage  get  into  trouble — get  into  the  police-court,  or  get 
mairied  foolishly — entirely  by  reason  of  the  disease.  It  is 
necessarj'  to  weigh  carefully  the  character  of  the  act — whether 
it  is  anywise  explicable,  or  is  motiveless  and  quite  unaccount- 
able— to  mark  well  the  state  of  the  patient's  articulation  under 
excitement  or  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  to  attend  to  his  hapi>y 
frame  of  mind  and  to  the  great  exaggeration  an<i  general 
extravagance  of  his  conversation  on  all  matters  cmiceming 
himself,  even  when  there  is  no  fixed  and  positive  delusion. 
General  paralytics  in  the  early  stage  sometimes  si)eak  so 
extravagantly  and  al>surdly  regarding  things  which  tiicy  have 
seen,  or  events  in  which  they  have  been  concerned,  that  an 
inexperienced  person  might  be  apt  to  put  down  the  whole  as  a 
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delusion.  It  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  Rome 
foundation  of  fact  in  what  they  say  of  themselves — ^that  they 
do  not  at  first  so  much  invent  as  outrageously  exaggerate.  It 
is  needful  also  to  remember  the  alternations  of  calmness  and 
apparent  sanity  which  occur  in  the  early  course  of  the  disease.*** 
If  there  be  no  extravagance  of  thought,  and  no  delusions  of 
grandeur,  at  the  outset  of  general  paralysis,  and  especially  if  the 
disease  take  that  form  in  which  there  is  a  gradually  increasing 
feebleness  of  mind,  great  caution  will  be  necessaiy  before  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  I  have  known  a  patient  under  these  circum- 
stances to  be  suspected  of  indolence  and  accused  of  imposture, 
when  he  was  really  in  the  first  stage  of  this  most  fatal 
disease.  The  character  of  the  articulation  should  be  closely 
observer],  and  any  indication  of  weakness  and  confusion  of  mind, 
of  change  of  character  and  of  increased  irritability,  should  be 
carefully  noted  ;  if  there  be  a  certain  hesitation  and  slowness  of 
speech,  a  loss  of  memory,  and  an  appreciable  confusion  of  ideas, 
— if  the  patient  be  unable  to  do  successfully  some  work  which 
at  one  time  he  could  do  with  great  ease, — and  above  all  if  there 
be  on  his  part  an  entire  unconsciousness  of  these  symptoms,  and 
perhaps  a  denial  of  them  when  they  arc  pointed  out  to  him, 
then  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  is  the  victim  of  incipient 
general  paralysis. 

NOTE. 

In  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Insanity  in  the  Manual 
of  Pt^ological  Mtdicin€^  Dr.  Bucknill  makes  the  following  remarks 
touching  the  nKxle  of  examining;  a  patient: — '^  After  testing  the 
fandamental  faculties,  the  attention,  the  memory  and  recollection, 
and  the  judgment,  which  may  be  done  by  ordinary  conversation  on 
any  suhjecti  it  will  be  well  to  give  up  the  idea  of  any  metaphysical  or 
phrenolo^cal  system  of  min<l«  and  to  conduct  the  further  examination 
upon  a  plan  laid  down  upon  tb<'  active  duties  and  relations  of  lifr. 
The  patient  may  be  led  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  with  reference  to  lu.iUh,  to  exercise,  diet,  and  study. 
Thousands  of  delusions  are  ent4'rtained  by  insane  people  upon  these 
subjects.  He  may  then  be  led  t>  converse  respecting  his  poisession», 
his  means  of  livelihood,  and  hi-  hopes  of  advancement  in  nak  or 

*  From  tli«  Author*!  ArticU  ea  IsMnit  v  hi  Rtvnnldi**  9ip^mfn  of  lCedietB#,  vol.  ii 
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property;  such  conversation  will  open  up  the  delusions  of  pride^ 
ambition,  and  acquisitiveuess.  He  may  then  be  led  to  converse  of  his 
near  relatives  and  Mends,  and  especially  respecting  his  birth  and 
parentage,  stress  being  laid  upon  his  belief  whether  his  parents  were 
his  actual  and  real  parents.  This  inquiry  will  tend  to  open  up  any 
delusions  respecting  imaginary  greatness,  and  any  perverted  emoti<mB 
towards  those  who  ought  to  be  dear  to  him.  The  subjects  of  religious 
opinion  may  then  be  introduced.  The  religious  devotions  and  exer- 
cises which  he  practises  may  be  inquired  into,  with  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  finding  insane  delusions  on  a  subject  which  touches  the 
deepest  sentiments  of  the  souL  If  the  patient  is  an  educated  man,  it 
will  be  right  to  converse  with  him  upon  politics  and  science.  If  he 
can  stand  the  test  of  a  discriminating  inquiry  on  these  and  similar 
subjects,  he  certainly  cannot  be  the  subject  of  mania ;  and  if  he  has 
any  delusions,  he  must  either  retain  the  power  of  hiding  them,  or  they 
must  exist  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the  brain,  firom  which  they  are 
little  likely  to  influenoey  with  any  force,  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  or 
the  conduct." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
TUB  PROGNOSIS  OF  IXSAMTr. 

WHAT  danger  there  is  to  life,  and  what  probability  there  is  of 
recovery,  are  the  two  questions  of  almost  equal  moment 
which  press  forward  for  determination  in  any  case  of  insanity. 
In  respect  of  the  first  question,  it  may  be  said  that,  though 
insanity  certainly  does  upon  the  whole  reduce  tlie  mean  duration 
of  life,  and  much  more  so  in  its  recent  acute  forms  than  in  its 
more  chronic  fonns,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
disease  directly  dangerous  to  life.    The  French  statistics  of  £1. 
Bi-hic,  already  quoted,  show  that  of  17,167  deatlis,  12  i)er  cent 
occun*cd  in  the  first  month  after  admission  into  an  asylum, 
7  (KT  cent,  in  the  second  month,  G  per  cent,  in  the  third  month ; 
so  that  one-fourth  of  the  total  num1>er  of  deatlis  occuru'd  within 
the  first  three  months.     General  paralysis  passes  steadily  to  a 
fatal  ending  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  usually  so  witliin 
two  years  from  its  couimeucement  Now  and  then  an  instance  of 
recovery  has  been  mentioned,  but  it  has  seldom  l)een  allowed  to 
I^uss  unquestioned  :  the  periods  of  calmness  and  lucidity  which 
intervene  in  the  early  part  of  its  coinse  have  lieen  to«i  favour- 
ably interpreted.   Both  acute  mania  and  acute  melancholia  some* 
times  end  fatally  in  a  sudden  manner  by  exhaustion,  especially 
where  a  persistent  refusal  of  food  has  accompanied  continued 
excitement,  agitation,  and  sleeplessur-s ;  the  pro^osis  in  such 
case-  being  very  much  influenced,  fur  l»ctter  or  M-orse,  according 
as  t'H>d  is  taken  or  not.     In  these  «  I'^es  an  advanced  age  also 
infliiiiiccs  the  prognosis  unfavourably :  acute  excitement  with 
n*ru>.il  of  food  in  an  (»ld  person,  es|Mcially  when  the  delirium 
mounts  up  until  all  rcllectiun  is  lust-    until  the  mania  becomes 
the  *:io — 18  almost  suru  to  be  fatal   A\  i.cu  the  temperature  of  the 
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body  rises  some  degrees  above  the  natural  standard,  it  is  a 
symptom  of  bad  omen ;  for,  though  it  may  not  indicate  an  im- 
mediate fatal  termination,  it  marks  increasing  organic  mischief 
that  must  before  long  end  fatally ;  in  the  attacks  of  excitement^ 
for  example,  which  occur  in  the  course  of  general  paralysis, 
the  temperature  rises,  falling  again  as  they  pass  o£f;  and  in 
the  recurring  attacks  of  excitement  in  some  cases  of  dementia, 
where  tliere  appears  to  be  an  actual  slow  softening  of  the  brain, 
advancing  by  periodical  starts,  the  temperature  will  rise  some 
degrees  during   the  exacerbations,  sinking  afterwards   to  its 
natural  stcmdard.     It  would  cause  no  surprise  if  convulsions 
ensued  during  any  of  these  attacks,  and  death  soon  followed, 
though  they  may  go  on  being  repeated  for  months  before  such 
an  end  comes.     Any  indication  of  motor  paralysis,  or  any  kind 
of  hybrid  epileptiform  convulsion,  or  even  a  recurring  subsultus 
in  the  muscles  of  one  arm,  is  of  evil  omen ;  but  an  attack  of 
genuine  epilepsy,  though  unfavourable  as  regards  the  prospect  of 
recovery,  is  not  so  as  regards  life.    Wliere  there  is  nothing  in 
the  disease  itself  to  directly  endanger  life,  the  patient  may  still 
die  from  exliaustion  when  a  persistent  steady  refusal  of  food 
has  not  been  overcome.     In  melancholic  patients  a£9icted  with 
suicidal  impulse,  as  many  of  them  are,  an  unremitting  and 
watchful  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  self-inflicted  death. 

Wliat  probability  tliere  is  of  recovery  in  a  particular  case  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease,  upon  the  cause 
of  it,  and  upon  the  form  which  it  takes.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
more  recent  the  outbreak  the  better  is  the  chance  of  recovery ; 
the  expectation  of  which,  when  proper  treatment  has  been 
adopted  from  within  three  months  from  the  commencement, 
is  about  four  to  one,  while  it  is  hardly  as  mucli  as  one  to  four 
after  the  disease  has  lasted  twelve  months.  Undoubtedly  there 
do  occur  instances  in  which  patients  recover  after  being  insane 
for  years,  but  they  are  exceptional:  when  a  pathological  habit 
has  been  thoroughly  established  in  the  mind,  it  continues  almost 
as  natiimlly  as  the  normal  physiological  habit  The  hope  of 
recovery  is  entirely  gone  when  the  stage  of  secondary  dementia, 
incoherent  or  apathetic,  has  been  reached. 

Looking  to  tlie  forms  of  mental  disease,  it  will  be  found 
that  melancholia  is  the  most  curable,  acute  mania  coming  next 
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in  order.    Recovery  often  takes  place  in  simple  melancholia  in 
tlie  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  and  it  may  sometimes 
take  place  when  the  disease  has  lasted  for  years,  if  the  surround- 
ings be  entirely  changed,  and  some  strong  incentive  to  exertion 
be  supplied.    When  the  maniacal  fury  is  subsiding,  the  prospect 
is  good  if  the  patient  is  sad  and  depressed,  b^ins  to  inquire 
about  his  family,  friends,  and  business,  and  to  evince  other  signs 
of  a  return  to  his  former  feelings  and  interests ;  it  is  bad  if  the 
feelings  remain  unmoved  and  the  intellect  is  calm  in  its  disorder 
— ^if,  in  other  words,  there  is  evidence  of  the  oiganization  of 
disorder.    Even  the  disappearance  of  intellectual  derangement 
is  not  a  certain  sign  of  recoveiy  unless  there  is  a  return  to  the 
old  healthy  feelings,  and  the  patient  is  conscious  that  he  has 
been  insane ;  if  this  happy  change  does  not  take  place,  a  recur- 
rence of  the  attack  may  be  looked  for.    And  a  periodical  recur- 
rence of  the  attacks  is  of  extremely  unfavourable  augury ;  the 
attacks  becoming  longer,  the   intermissions   briefer,  and  the 
decline  to  dementia  being  often  steadily  certain.     Still  in- 
stances do  occasionally  happen  in  which  recovery  takes  place  in 
recurrent  mania  of  long  standing.     I  call  to  mind  one  marked 
example  in  a  patient  who  had  been  confined  in  an  asylum  for 
upwards  of  three  years,  and  on  whom,   as  he  was   thought 
incurable,  a  commission  in  lunacy  had  been  held ;  he  ultimately 
escaped  fn»m  the  asylum,  and  got  off  to  America ;  and  afti-r 
some  months  returned  to  England,  and  took  steps  successfully 
for  superseding  the  judgment  of  the  commission*     It  was  not 
till  two  years  after  this  that  he  broke  down  again.     He  was  a 
man  of  very  active  mind  and  energetic  character,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  timt  the  restraint,  monotony,  and  idlenos 
of  life  in  an  asylum  positively  favoured  the  recurrence  of  the 
maniacal  outbreaks;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  were  waixled  oil' 
by  the  freeilom,  variety,  and  bustle  of  an  active  life.     Such  au 
instance  nii^Iit  well  raise  a  reflection  respectini^  the  value  of  tlie 
mode  of  dcultiig  with  insanity  according  to  tli**  principlos  now  in 
fashion;  but  let  that  pass  for  the  present.     A  «lay  of  depression 
and  weeping  intervening  in  the  course  of  acu'<*  mania  is  of  good 
omen;  but  when  attacks  of  mania  and  nle^lnt*holia  regularly 
alternate,  tli*  prognosis  is  veiy  unfavourable. 
(*hit>nic  iii;uiia  and  monomania^  once  they  aro  established. 
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allow  very  small  hope  of  recovery.  In  rare  iiistunces  it  may 
take  place  under  the  influence  of  systematic  moral  discipline,  or 
in  consequence  of  some  gi'eat  shock  to  the  system,  which  may 
be  due  either  to  a  strong  emotional  affection  or  to  the  effects  of 
some  intercurrent  disease.  Where  there  is  a  fixed  delusion  in  a 
melancholic  patient  that  the  cause  of  his  misery  is  in  some 
exteraal  agency,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable ;  but  it  is  more 
favourable  in  the  melancholic  who  attributes  his  suffering  to 
imaginary  backslidings  of  his  own.  In  like  manner  the  homi- 
cidal patient  who  believes  himself  the  ^^ctim  of  persecution 
seldom  recovers,  while  the  suicidal  patient  generally  does 
recover,  particularly  after  some  serious  and  all  but  successful 
suicidal  attempt.  In  moral  insanity  the  prognosis  is  bad ;  the 
symptoms  commonly  indicating  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  organiza- 
tion. Acute  primary  dementia  is  in  most  cases  curable  by 
proper  treatment  applied  in  due  time.  General  paralysis  is 
incurable. 

When  insanity  has  Ikjcu  slowly  developed,  the  prognosis  is 
less  favourable  than  when  it  has  been  of  sudden  origin.    The 
reason  of  this  will  appear  wlien  we  reflect  that  it  is  usually, 
when  slowly  develojxjd,  produced  as  an  exaggeration  of  some 
peculiarity  of  character,   and   marks  the  establishment  of  a 
definite  type  of  morbid  action  of  a  chronic  nature ;  but  that, 
when  suddenly  causiid,  it  is  pn)duced  by  some  severe  moral  or 
physical  shock,  and  may  indicate  no  more  than  the  disturbance 
of  the  mental  equilibrium.     For  a  like  reason  a  frequent  alterna- 
tion of  symptoms  of  active  disease  is  more  hopeful  than  a  steady 
pei^Lstence  in  a  particular  gi'oup  uf   quiet  symptoms.     The 
popular  belief  that  hei'editaiy  insanity  is  not  likely  to  get  \vv\\ 
is  not  warranted  by  experience ;  but  the  disease  is  more  likely 
to  recur  than  when  it  is  not  of  hereditary  origin.     In  the  acuto 
mania  sometimes  i)r(iduced  by  drunkenness  the   prognosis  i-^ 
good;  it  is  liad  in   those  cases  in  which  a  continued  steady 
intemperance,  associated  sometimes  with   heitnlitary  ])redisiKi- 
sition,  has  resulted  in  mental  weakness  or  dementia.     After  two 
or  three  attacks  of  tleliriuiu  tremens,  the  mind  is  sometimes 
hopelessly  weakened,  the  memory  impaired,  the  moral  feeling 
blunted,  and  the  enctgy  of  character  lost;  all  that   is  left  of 
mental  power  is  a  <  • 'usiderable  cunning.     When  insanity  ha.s 
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1)een  caused  by  habits  of  self-abuse  or  by  sexual  excesses*  the 
prognosis  is  unfavourable  in  all  but  the  earliest  stages.  If  reli- 
gious excitement  purely  has  been  the  cause  of  an  outbreak, 
recovery  may  be  looked  for  with  confidence ;  but  where  religious 
display  is  the  garb  which  a  pride  or  vanity  of  disposition  has 
assumed,  the  outlook  is  very  unfavourable.  Where  disease  of 
brain,  or  injury  of  the  head,  or  epilepsy,  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  mental  derangement,  it  is  practically  incurable ;  but  where 
it  occurs  during  the  decline  of  some  acute  disease,  it  is  generally 
soon  curable.  The  prognosis  is  favourable  in  hysterical  insanity; 
it  is  even  more  favourable  in  puerperal  mania  and  in  the  insanity 
of  lactation,  and  this  though  there  may  have  been  previous 
attacks  after  confinements.  Indeed,  when  two  or  three  previous 
attacks  of  insanity  have  been  i-ecovered  fram,  there  is  always 
good  ground  of  hope  of  one  more  recovery,  though  the  final  issue 
will  pix)bably  be  dementia.  We  may  generally  look  for  a  happy 
issue  in  the  insanity  of  pregnancy,  distressing  as  the  derangement 
\&  while  it  lasts.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  lielieve  that  parturition 
exercises  any  sixK^ially  favourable  influence  on  the  disease ;  in 
one  case,  indeed,  a  lady  became  much  worse  after  her  confine- 
ment, finally  refusing  food  entirely,  and  dying  of  exhaustion.  A 
(IccideiUy  bad  symptom  is  a  fixed  hallucination,  as  is  also  u  com- 
plete pre.^cr\'ation  of  iKxlily  health  along  with  a  iHiwistince  of 
tlie  mental  disonler :  when  theix}  is  palpable  bodily  disorder,  us 
digestive  disturbance,  auiemia,  menstrual  irregularity,  tliere  is 
g<KMl  hoiK.'  that,  with  the  i-estoration  of  bodily  health,  tin*  mind 
may  lie  lestored  also.  Climacteric  insanity  not  unfre(|uently 
teniiinati'*^  in  recover}',  though  it  is  a)>t  to  last  some  time,  but  it 
occasionally  passi^s  into  dementia.  When  insanity  is  associated 
with  ovarian  or  uterine  i1i>ease,  it  is  not  likely  to  get  well  uidess 
the  ovarLin  or  uterine  alfcction  can  be  cured.  The  prugiiodis  is 
favourable  in  metastatic  insanity,  where  the  derangenie?)t  lnu» 
followeil  the  suppressitin  ^f  an  eruption  or  an  accustonu-l  dis- 
charge. When  insanity  i^  associated  with  ]»hthisis,the  pn 'gnosis 
is  unfavourable  both  as  regaitls  recovery  and  as  reganU  life; 
diseases  of  the  respiititorv  organs,  among  which  phthisis  ho  I  Is  the 
first  pliice,  are  the  ilisea^is  most  fatal  to  tlie  insane  in  a>\Iums. 
Senile  in>aiuty,  whether  Wginning  ba  mania  or  melan*  Uolia, 
passes  through  all  the  .stages  of  dementia.     Ilecovery  may  be 
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looked  for  in  pure  syphilitic  mania  of  recent  origin ;  but  when 
the  disease  presents  any  symptoms  of  dementia  or  indications 
of  paralysis,  the  outlook  is  very  gloomy. 

The  most  favourable  age  for  recovery  is  youth,  the  probability 
of  it  diminishing  with  the  advance  of  life,  and  few  recovering 
after  fifty :  as  many  as  86  per  cent,  of  males,  and  91  per  cent, 
of  females,  attacked  with  mania  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
recovered  at  the  Somerset  Asylum,  according  to  Dr.  Boyd's 
tables.  The  recoveries  among  women  exceed  those  among  men, 
owing  probably  to  the  frequency  and  fatality  of  general  paralysis 
among  men. 

The  broad  conclusion  which  Dr.  Tliumam  came  to  on  the 
basis  of  his  careful  statistics  was  that,  "  as  regards  the  recoveries 
established  during  any  considerable  period — ^say  twenty  years — 
a  proportion  of  much  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  admissions  is 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  regarded  as  a  low  proportion, 
and  one  much  exceeding  45  per  cent,  as  a  high  proportion."* 
The  liability,  however,  to  recurrence  of  the  insanity  after  re- 
covery fi-om  the  first  attack  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  estimated  at 
less  than  50  per  cent.,  or  as  one  in  every  two  cases  discharged 
ixjcovered.     On  the  whole,  then,  he  holds  that  of  ten  persons 
attacked  five  recover,  and  five  die  insane  sooner  or  later.    Of  the 
five  recoveries  not  more  than  two  remain  well  during  the  rest 
of  their  lives ;  tire  others  have  subsequent  attacks,  it  may  be 
after  long  inter\'als,  during  which  at  least  two  of  them  die. 
The  apprehension,  then,  which  the  public  have  of  persons  who 
have  once  been  mad,  as  if  they  might  at  any  moment  relapse 
into  their  malady,  is  natural  and  well  founded.     The  suscepti- 
bilities and  the  impulses  of  character  which  issued  in  the  first 
attack,  remain  the  same — the  personality  is  not  changed ;  and 
there  is  in  adiiition  the  acquired  aptitude  generated  by  the 
deranged  function — an  aptitude  prone,  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, to  l>ecome  a  habit. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  1  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  in 
insanity,  all  question  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  disease  put 
aside,  the  prognosis  is  often  materially  influenced  by  extraneous 
circumstances — the  behaviour  of  those  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  patient  who  are  most  nearly  interested  in  him.     It  admits 

*  On  the  SUtistict  of  Iii&.tmty,  by  J.  Thurnam,  M.D. 
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of  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the  eager  impatience,  the  lestless 
anxieties,  the  meddlesome  interference,  and  the  disagreements 
of  friends  thwart  the  best  efforts  of  the  physician.  Sincere  and 
sound  advice,  founded  on  experience,  is  not  adopted,  or,  if  adopted, 
not  steadily  followed ;  meanwhile  that  time  in  which  there  is 
the  best  hope,  and  sometimes  the  only  hope,  from  treatment 
passes ;  and  the  period  of  recovery  is  delayed,  if  the  progress 
of  it  be  not  permanently  arrested.  It  is  not  an  unwarrantable 
assertion  to  make,  that  some  insane  persons  have  owed  their  life- 
long mental  affliction  to  the  injudicious  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  most  dear. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITV. 

m 

IT  may  be  safely  said  that  in  no  other  disease  are  the  difficulties 
of  treatment  so  great  as  they  are  in  insanity ;  for  they  are  not 
only  difficulties  appertaining  to  the  nature  of  an  obscure  disease, 
but  they  are  increased  and  multiplied  by  the  social  prejudices 
attaching  to  it;  by  the  frequent  concealment  and  misrepre- 
sentation, witting  and  unwitting,  on  the  pai*t  of  the  friends  of 
a  patient ;  by  the  unsatisfactory  character  and  jx)sition  of  the 
institutions  especially  established  for  the  reception  of  insane 
persons ;  and,  in  some  measure  also,  by  the  tendency  of  recent 
lunacy  legislation,  which  has  suffered  not  a  little  from  popular 
panic  and  professional  philanthropy.     The   practical  i*csult  of 
laws  eagerly  and  hastily  made  under  the  influence  of  popular 
excitement  and  clamour  has  unquestionably  been  in  some  re- 
spects i)r6judicial  to  the  true  interest.^  of  the  insane.     The  land 
has  been  covered  with  overOTOwn  and  overcrowded  asvlums  to 
which  almost  the  whole  lunatic  population  of  the  country  has 
been  consigned,  while  the  greatest  diificiUties  have  U'cn  put  in 
the  way  of  the  early  ti-eatmeut  of  insanity.    No  one  who  has 
had  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Lunacy  Acts  in  England 
can  feel  altogether  satisfied  with  the  results.     That  tlifi-e  has 
been  a  steady  increase  of  1,000  patients  a  year  in  the  asylums 
of  England  and  Wales  during  the  last  fifteen  years  may  be  good 
evidence  of  the  close  suj^ervision  exercised  over  them,  but  it  is 
not  innvincing  evidence  that  all  has  1)een  done  which  can  1)e 
done  to  secure  the  best  medical  trcsitroent  of  those  who  are 
curable  and  the  gi-eatest  comfoit  of  tlinse  who  are  incurable. 

It  would  not  be  difficiUt  to  show  t]i:it  the  iniquities  i>ractised 
ujion  the  insane  in  olden  times,  the  ountless  unm^cessary  and 
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cruel  sufiferings  whicli  they  uiidcnii*ent,  originated  fundamentally 
in  the  shame,  horror,  and  dread  of  insanity  wliich  still  infect  the 
public  mind.  Whether  tliese  unjust  feelings  were  legacies  from 
that  ancient  supei^stition  vrhich  looked  on  an  insane  person  as 
tormented  with  an  evil  spirit,  in  consequence  of  some  great  sin 
committed  by  him  or  his  parents,  it  is  needless  to  inquire  here ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  cruel  feelings  of  suspicion  and  fear 
inspired  a  most  cruel  practice.  To  shut  the  insane  up  from  gaze, 
and,  if  possible,  from  memory,  to  be  rid  at  any  cost  of  their 
offending  presence, — ^tliat  was  the  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  fit 
implements  were  not  wanting  to  do  it  Consequently  it  happened 
that  infinite  cruelties  grew  up  and  flourished  under  the  influence 
of  fake  views  and  hostile  feelings  with  regard  to  them ;  and 
to  be  the  victim  of  the  most  pitiful  of  diseases  became  a  reason, 
not  for  undergoing  proper  medical  treatment,  but  for  enduring 
the  severest  punishments.  The  memory  of  this  iniquitous 
p&it  is  thought  to  justify,  and  certainly  strengthens,  the  public 
jealousy  of  asylums  and  of  those  who  superintend  them  now ; 
they  are  weighted  with  an  inherited  odium ;  and  a  stringent 
legislation,  designed  to  mitigate  the  uneasiness  of  the  pubh'c  con- 
science on  account  of  the  real  honx>r  of  tlie  insane  which  is 
still  felt,  and  to  condone  past  sins,  does  not  c*onduce  altogether 
to  their  best  interests 

It  is  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  thing  to  watch  ciircfully 
any  public  action  taken  in  regard  to  the  insane;  for  it  is  very 
certain  tliat  the  |)eople  have  not  been  in  tinifs  {last.  and  are 
not  now,  their  tnie  friends :  the  vulgar  fear  or  horror  of  them 
has  always  prevented  that,  and  the  social  disgrace  thought  to 
attach  to  insanity  still  |»revents  a  genuine  reform  of  opinion. 
How  often  did  Tinel  ap)H*al,  and  appeal  in  vain,  to  the  authorities 
before  he  was  ]»ermitteil  to  make  the  experiment  of  removing 
the  chains  from  a  few  lunatics,  and  of  treating  them  with  kind- 
ness and  consideration !  Against  what  an  embattled  phalanx  of 
obtirui  live  prejudices,  selflsh  indifferonce,  and  interestal  oppo- 
sitaou  did  the  humane  system  of  treatment,  the  conception  and 
raali2;ition  of  which  were  not  with  th<'  |ieople  but  in  spite  of 
them,  win  its  slow  way  to  general  adopt  i<  ai  in  this  country  I  A  few 
earnest  members  of  the  medical  professi*  >n,  inspireil  by  benevolent 
feeiin*;.  but  little  aided  from  without,  clung  to  the  dnioping 
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standard,  and,  animated  with  firm  conviction  and  nerved  by  a 
sublime  determination,  bore  it  onward  to  triumphant  victory. 
The  names  of  Pinel  and  ConoUy,  the  great  and  victorious  cham- 
pions of  the  humane  reform,  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  and  honour.    But,  alas !  while  men  accept  and  praise 
the  reforms  that  have  been  accomplished,  they  fail  not  to  oppose 
and  despise  those  which  are  to  come.    What  a  terrible  outcry 
is  now  raised  by  an  alarmed  and  angry  public  when  some  poor 
madman  who  has  committed  homicide  in  a  paroxysm  of  his 
frenzy  is  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  unhappy  life  in 
confinement  instead  of  being  hanged  forthwith!    How  many 
veritable  lunatics  are  year  after  year  executed  in  obedience  to 
ignorant  and  unrighteous  judgments  inspired  by  the  popular 
prejudice !    When  the  superintendent  or  proprietor  of  an  asylum 
sends  a  few  of  his  patients  to  the  seaside,  to  reside  there  for  a 
short  time,  how  frequently  does  it  happen  that  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood rises  in  rebellion,  and  hastens  to  protest  against  the 
outrage  thought  to  be  practised  upon  it !    And  when  the  protest 
has  been  unsuccessful,  with  what  a  singular  consideration  does 
this  public,  80  eagerly  censorious  of  those  who  have  the  difficult 
charge  of  the  insane,  behave  with  regard  to  them :  it  stares  at 
them,  points  at  them,  perhaps  follows  them  at  a  distance,  as 
tliey  take  their  walks,  exactly  as  if  they  were  so  many  wild 
beasts,  and  no  longer  brothers,  sisters,  fathers,  and  mothers ! 
To  be  a  lunatic,  as  public  sentiment  goes,  is  to  be  cut  off  socially 
from  humanity.     With  such  feeling  prevalent  with  regard  to  the 
insane,  can  it  be  thought  possible  that  the  treatment  at  present 
sanctioned  by  general  approbation  should  be  the  most  just  and 
humane  possible?    The  feeling  is  one  that  cannot  lie  justified, 
and  the  system  which  it  inspires  cannot  be  just.    That  system 
is  the  system  of  indiscriminate  sequestration — of  locking  up  a 
person  in  an  asylum  simply  because  he  is  mad. 

Now  I  believci  this  practice  to  spring  out  of  an  unjust  feeling, 
as  already  said,  nnd  to  be  founded  on  a  false  principle,  as  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  show.  Tlie  principle  which  guides  the  present 
practice  is  that  an  insane  person,  by  the  simple  warrant  of  his 
insanity,  should  l>e  shut  up  in  an  asylum,  the  exceptions  being 
made  of  particular  cases.  This  I  hold  to  be  an  eironeous  prin- 
ciple.   The  true  principle  to  guide  our  practice  should  be  this, — 
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tliat  no  one,  sane  or  insane,  sliould  ever  be  entirely  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  unless  for  bis  own  protection  or  for  the  protection 
of  society.  Therefore,  instead  of  acting  on  tlie  general  principle 
of  confining  the  insaue  in  asylums,  and  making  the  particular 
exceptions,  we  ought  to  act  upon  the  general  principle  of  de- 
priving no  one  of  his  liberty,  and  of  then  making  the  numerous 
exceptions  which  will  undoubtedly  1>e  nocessary  in  the  cases  of 
insane  persons,  as  in  the  cases  of  criminals.  We  im])r]son 
criminals  in  order  to  punish  them,  to  reform  them  if  po.isibIe, 
and  to  protect  society  from  their  vices :  in  dealing  with  the 
insane,  who  are  sufiferiug  from  disease,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  punishment,  but  we  confine  tliem  in  order  to  apply  proper 
means  of  treatment,  and  to  cui*e  them,  if  possible ;  and,  seccmdly, 
to  protect  themselves  and  society  from  their  violence.  1  f  any 
one  says  that,  on  the  admission  of  tliese  principles,  the  practical 
result  as  regards  the  insane  would  be  ver}'  much  what  it  is  now 
— for  they  would  actually  embrace  so  many  of  them  thnt  the 
exceptions  would  be  few — I  confidently  question  the  asseition ; 
I  venture,  indeed,  to  affirm  in  opjiosition  to  it,  that  thei^  are 
many  chronic  and  incurably  insane  persons,  neither  dangerous 
to  themselves  nor  to  othei*s,  who  are  at  present  confined  in 
asylums  and  M'ho  might  very  well  be  at  large.  But  they  are 
kept  in  asylums  1>ecause  they  have  been  once  put  into  them; 
because  it  is  sometimes  desirable  that  their  existence  should  not 
be  known  to  the  world ;  because  they  cost  less  there  than  they 
would  if  in  private  houses ;  because  tliey  are  well  taken  care  of 
there ;  because  it  is  heedlessly  taken  fur  granted  that  it  is  no 
injustice  to  confine  them  thus  so  long  as  tliey  are  mad ;  and  for 
miiiiy  other  like  reasons.  Rut  the  fundamental  reason  which 
in-^iures  all  these  other  reasons,  and  without  which  they  would 
want  firm  root,  is,  that  the  world  has  grown  to  the  fashion  of 
thinking  tliat  madmen  are  to  be  sequestrated  in  nsylums,  and 
cainiot  now,  with  rvery  desire  to  be  sincere  and  unMassed,  con* 
ceive  the  possibility  of  a  difl'erent  >tate  of  things.  Even  those 
devoted  men  wIm  laboured  so  well  to  effect  th<*  abolition  of 
restraint  within  a^^ylums  never  dreamt  of  the  ab<»lition  of  the 
restraint  of  asylums. 

I  know  well  th«'  objections,  some  fanciful  and  ><>me  weighty, 
that  may  lie  niadr  to  the  doctrine  just  pn>ponnde<l.     It  may  be 
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said  that  some  insane  persons  go  on  very  well  in  asylums  who 
would  go  on  very  badly  out  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  exactly  whetlier  an  insane  person  is  dangerous  or  not. 
The  answer  to  that  as  an  objection  to  the  principle  is  threefold : 
— ^First,  that  there  are  some  insane  persons  at  any  rate  to  whom 
it  does  not  apply,  some,  however  few  they  may  be  assumed  to 
be,  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  with  as  much  certainty  as  it  can  be 
said  of  any  experience  in  nature,  that  they  are  not,  and  never 
will  be,  dangerous  to  themselves  or  otiiers ;  secondly,  that  it  is 
not  true  tlmt  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  is  so  great  and  wide 
as  assumed  by  the  objection,  for  practically  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  to  an  experienced  person  in  deciding  that  a  patient  is 
not  dangerous  to  himself  or  others  than  in  deciding  that  he  is 
thus  dangerous — which  is  a  thing  which  every  physician  who 
has  to  do  with  cases  of  insanity  must  constantly  do,  and  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  he  feels  that  he  can  do  with  perfect  con- 
fidence ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  objection  might  be  valid  if  it  were 
proposed  to  leave  the  insane  not  in  asylums  without  any  sort  of 
care  and  control,  which  never  was  proposed,  and  that  its  whole 
force,  therefore,  lies  in  an  assumption  which  is  an  unfounded 
one.    It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  this  objection,  that  many 
of  tlie  insane  who  are  really  most  dangerous  to  others  are  not 
sent  to  asylums  now ;  they  appear  to  be  so  slightly  affected  in 
mind,  exhibiting  no  incoherence  nor  frenzy,  that  the  ordinary 
practitioner  will  not  certify  that  they  are  of  unsound  mind.    A 
melancholic  mother,  who  is  thought  to  be  simply  low-spirited 
nnd  is  not  interfered  with,  kills  her  children  to  save  them,  as 
she  supposes,  from  misery  on  earth,  or  to  send  them  to  happi- 
ness in  heaven.     Or  a  man,  having  the  delusion  that  he  ia 
deceived  and  dishonoured  by  his  wife,  goes  steadily  about  his 
work,  and  is  thought  by  his  comrades  to  be  only  a  little  gloomy, 
until  some  day,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  arising  out  of  his  delusion, 
lie  murders  his  wife.*    Anotlier  objection  to  the  liberation  advo- 
cated will  be,  that  tlie  insane  in  ]n*ivate  houses  will  not  be  so 
well  cared  fitr  as  they  are,  nor  have  any  more  comfort  than  tiiey 
now  have,  in  well-conduct<Hl  asylums.    The  quarter  from  which 

*  In  regan!  to  the  qnestions  al»<>vc  raiseil,  it  would  bo  iutcresting  to  havp  an 
exact  ttatemcnt  of  th«» yoarly pro]M.ition  of  inunlen by  Innatict  which  are  actuaUj 
dona  in  aRylam.v. 
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this  objection  is  uiged  taints  it  witii  suspicion :  I  never  heard  it 
put  forward  but  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  the  present  state  of  things.    Tliose  who  make  it  appear  to 
fail  entirely  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  passion  for  liberty 
which  there  is  in  the  human  breast ;  and  as  assuredly  there  are 
but  very  few  persons  who  would  not  infinitely  prefer  a  garret 
or  a  cellar  for  lodgings,  with  bread  and  water  only  for  food, 
to  being  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  to  faring  sump- 
tuously every  day  as  prisoners,  J  can  well  believe  that  all 
the  comforts  which  the  insane  person  has  in  his  captivity  are 
but  a  miserable  compensation  for  his  entire  loss  of  liberty, — 
that  they  are  petty  things  which  weigh  not  at  all  against  the 
mighty  suffering  of  a  life-long  imprisonment     I  would  put 
it  to  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  comforts  of  asylums,  whether 
they  sufiicicntly  consider  the  discomforts  of  them,  aj^art  from 
the  imprisonment  which  they  are  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Is  it  not  a  common  thing  to  hear  from  an  insane  person  bitter 
complaints  of  the  associations  which  he  has  in  the  asylum, 
and  of  the  scenes  of  which  he  is  an  unwilling  witness — ^sccnes 
which  cannot  fail  to  occur,  notwithstanding  the  best  classifica- 
tion, where  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  madness  arc  congi-egatcd 
together?    What,  again,  can  be  conceived  more  nillicting  to  a 
man  who  has  any  intelligence  and  sensibility  left,  than   the 
vulgar  tyranny  of  an  ignorant  attendant — a  tyranny  which  the 
best  management  cannot  altogether  prevent  in  a  large  asylum  ? 
And  I  might  go  on  to  enumerate  many  more  of  the  unpreventible 
miseries  of  life  in  an  asylum  which,  when  superintendent  of 
one,  forced  themselves  painfully  upon  my  attention,  and  often 
made  me  sick  at  heart    What  compensation  do  a  few  cheap 
engravings  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  to  make  them  look 
cheerful,  or  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  a  theatrical  enter- 
tniument  where  officials  and  their  friends  enjoy  the  gratification 
ot  exhibiting  their  powers  before  an  audience  which  listens 
n  I  pathetically,  afford  for  the  loss  of  that  wliicli  any  one,  however 
low  be  may  be  fallen,  prizes  beyond  all  else — ^for  the  loss  of  his 
Mierty?    Those  who  advocate  an<l  defend  the  present  asylum 
s\  j(tem  should  not  overlook  the  disadvantages;  they  should  not 
I'l-get  that  there  is  one  point  of  view  from  which  they  who 
fp.;anixo,  superintend,  and  act,  regard  the  system,  and  that  there 
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is  another  point  of  view  from  which  those  who  are  organized, 
superintended,  and  suffer,  view  it.  It  is  natural  and  justifiable 
for  one  who  has  brought  into  excellent  order  a  large  institution, 
and  holds  by  his  controlling  mind  its  different  parts  in  well- 
balanced  movement,  to  feel  proud  of  his  work,  and  to  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction  the  thorough  organization  of  the  whole  ; 
but  he  should  surely  take  much  heed  lest  that  very  pride  of 
success  and  the  strong  interest  which  he  feels  blind  him  to  its 
demerits.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  so,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is :  should  not  a  man  most  mistrust  himself  when 
he  is  most  satisfied  with  liimself  ?  Have  not  the  most  grinding 
tyrannies  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  been  the  best  orga- 
nized ?  It  is  necessaiy  to  pause  before  accepting  this  argument 
of  the  comforts  of  asylums  from  those  who  superintend  or  keep 
them ;  the  most  sincere  person  cannot  help  being  unconsciously 
biassed  in  such  case.  I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  of  tlie  fact 
that  there  are  some  chronic  lunatics  who  have  been  in  asylums 
for  so  many  years  that  it  would  be  no  kindness  now  to  remove 
them — who  have  indeed  so  grown  to  the  habit  of  their  lives  that 
it  would  be  cruel  to  make  any  change ;  but  I  hold  that  to  be  no 
argument  for  subjecting  any  one  else  to  the  same  treatment  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  same  result :  it  is  not  the  past  condition 
but  the  future  welfare  of  t)ie  insane  tliat  is  the  matter  in  hand. 
Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  gi-ows  to  the  conditions 
of  life  in  which  it  is  ))laced ;  but  every  one  would  admit  it  to  be 
a  poor  argument  in  favour  of  unjust  confinement  in  prisons,  that 
a  prisoner  unjustly  confined  for  years  has  been  very  unhappy 
when  released,  and  hsis  prayed  to  be  sent  back  to  his  cell  and 
to  the  mice  with  which  he  had  made  friends  there.  Another 
objection  will  be,  tliat  if  }^ou  subject  a  patient  to  systematic 
control  outside  an  a;$}'luui,  you  do  actually  deprive  him  of  his 
liberty  quite  as  much  as  by  putting  him  into  an  asylum.  Sup- 
pose! this  were  granted,  it  is  still  open  to  us  to  maintain  that  be 
would  be  happier  amongst  sane  people,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances of  private  life,  than  when  sui  rounded  by  all  degrees  and 
kinds  of  lunacy,  and  subjected  to  the  monotonous  routine  and 
ojipressive  regulations  of  an  asylum.  But  I  do  not  admit  the 
justice  of  the  objecti<jn.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
am  not  advocating  tlie  placing  an  insane  patient  alone  in  a 
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cottage  with  one  or  two  attendants;  in  such  case  I  readily 
admit  that  he  ia  subjected  to  the  mo^t  odious  kind  of  tyranny 
and  to  a  deprivation  of  liberty  in  its  worst  form — tliat  be  would 
be  a  thousand  times  better  off  in  a  well-conducted  asylum,  and 
certainly  could  not  be  worse  off  in  the  worst  asylum.  I  am 
aiguing  distinctly  in  favour  of  placing  in  private  families  cer- 
tain chronic  insane  persons  who  are  fitted  for  a  more  liberal 
treatment,  where  after  a  time  they  become  truly  a  part  of  the 
family,  and  are  considered  in  all  its  arrangements,  not  otherwise 
than  as  a  member  of  it  afflicted  with  some  incurable  bodily 
disease  would  be.  In  such  case  the  loss  of  liberty  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  in  an  asylum,  where  the  occasional  indulgences  of 
a  certain  freedom  granted  only  serve  to  lighten  up  the  present 
misery  and  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  outlook  into  the  future. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  plausible  in  theory ;  but,  practically, 
wliat  is  the  actual  condition  of  patients  in  private  dwellings  7 
Undoubtedly  their  condition  in  past  years  has  not  been  what  it 
should  be ;  no  thought  has  lieen  given  to  it  by  anybody ;  and 
they  have  suffered  from  the  erroneous  views  concerning  insanity 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  public  mind.  But  the  same  thing 
happened  in  asylums  at  one  time.  They  were  abodes  of  cruel 
sufTering  to  the  patients ;  and  many  people,  not  wanting  in  kind 
feeling,  thought  tliat  they  must  continue  so  by  the  nature  of  the 
ca^te.  But  they  are  no  longer  so  now ;  in  them  more  enlightened 
views  with  regard  to  insanity  arose  and  spread,  and  a  great 
practical  reform  has  been  effected,  the  completeness  and  excel* 
iVnce  of  which  have  become  a  )K)sitive  difficulty  in  the  way 
ot  anv  further  reform  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Is  there, 
then,  let  it  be  demanded,  any  insurmountable  reason  why  simi- 
larlv  enli;;htcned  views  should  not  be  inculcated  on  those  who 
(h'j^ire  to  i^eceive  single  ^mtients  into  their  houses,  and  a  similar 
lieneficial  reform  should  not  be  effected?  Tliat  there  is  not  is 
-hown  sntisfcctorily  by  the  repoit.s  of  the  Scotch  ]>eputy  Com- 
nii85(iot:crs  in  Lunacy  on  the  comlition  of  the  pauper  insane  in 
private  dwellings  in  Scotland*    A  few  years  ago  these  persona 

*  Eighth  Anntul  Report  of  the  Qenei  il  Board  of  Cominiii»i<*noi»  in  Loimcj 
f'T  SrotUiKl,  ISSS. 

Srealsoan  exhftustivt* and  concloaive  iM|irr  "On  th«  Care  ami  Treat»cnl  of 
•)i«>  Iniane  Poor,**  hy  l>r.  Mitchell,  Deputy  ComnilaBioner  in  Lanary  for  Srol* 
:iDd  :  JoMrnai  tf  M<nUtl  Scimtf^  Janvary  1868. 
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were  in  a  wretched  state,  neglected  and  ill-treated  in  many 
cases,  and  in  no  case  having  the  care  which  their  disease 
demanded.  Now,  however,  all  this  is  changed :  by  the  power- 
ful agency  of  official  instruction  and  inspection,  systematically 
exercised,  all  who  have  to  do  with  them  have  been  penetrated 
with  more  enlightened  views,  and  the  condition  of  their  chaises 
has  accordingly  been  immensely  improved — indeed,  now  leaves 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  former  evils  sprang  not  so 
much  out  of  deliberate  cruelty  as  out  of  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  concern  or  part  in  them. 

If  other  facts  were  required  to  strengthen  the  argument,  I 
might  point  to  the  condition  of  the  numerous  Chancery  patients 
in  England 'who  are  living  in  private  houses.  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  saying  that  their  condition  is  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  such  as  it  is  impossible  it  could  be  in  the  best  asylum. 
Everj'  patient  is  visited  once  a  quarter  by  one  of  the  Clianccry 
visit<irs,  who  have  the  power  of  insisting  upon  his  removal  else- 
where, if  the  accommodation  and  treatment  arc  not  satisfactoiy. 
Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  attribute  the  success  in  these  cases  to 
the  large  amount  paid  for  the  care  of  Chancery  patients ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  though  this  is  great  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  so  in 
others,  not  being  indeed  so  great  as  would  be  demanded  for  their 
care  in  a  good  asylum ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  experience 
of  the  Scotch  Lunacy  l)oard  shows  that  many  pauper  patients 
are  well  taken  care  of  in  private  dwellings  at  less  than  one  half 
what  the  cost  would  be  in  a  county  asylum.  Tlie  question  is 
plainly  not  altogether  one  of  expense ;  the  more  it  is  candidly 
considered,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  its  solution  lies  in 
the  promulgation  of  enlightened  views,  and  in  the  will  to  realize 
them  in  practice. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  would  deny  that  many  of 
the  single  patients  in  England  who  arc  not  Chancery  patients 
are  satisfactorily  cared  for,  and  are  more  comfortable  than  they 
would  be  in  asylums.  In  the  village  of  Uanwell  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, there  are  several  single  patients  living  with  private 
familiG.<9,  some  Chancery  patients,  and  others  not,  who  are  ex- 
tremely well  taken  care  of  in  eveiy  rr.L^ard;  what  insurmount- 
able impediment  is  there  to  that  whicli  is  done  successfully  in 
HanwL'll  being  done  in  any  other  villa^^>  in  England?    It  would 
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be  difficult  to  aissign  any  such.  In  order  to  develop  this  system, 
Iiowever,  it  ivould  be  necessary  to  establish  more  frequent  official 
inspection ;  for  at  present  the  single  patients  not  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  only  seen,  on  an  average, 
once  a  year  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy ;  and  the  official 
policy  has  not  hitherto  been  to  correct,  improve,  and  develop 
the  system,  but  rather  to  discourage  and  abolish  it  as  a  perma- 
nent and  increasing  means  of  providing  for  the  insane  When 
official  views  and  practice  have  been  modified  and  brought  into 
conformity  witli  the  stream  of  liberal  thought,  as  we  cannot 
doubt  tliat  they  surely  will  be,  and  when  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  systematic  and  more  frequent  visitation  of  single 
patients,  then  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  number  of  these 
will  rapidly  increase,  to  their  infinite  comfort,  to  the  pressingly 
needed  relief  of  our  overgrown  and  overcrowded  asylums,  and  to 
the  general  advantage  of  the  community. 

For  the  reasons  adduced,  I  cannot  but  think  that  future  pro- 
gress in  the  improvement  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  lies  in 
the  direction  of  lessening  the  sequestmtion  and  increasing  the 
Ii1)erty  of  them.     Ifnny  chronic  insane,  incurable  and  hanuless, 
will  1»e  allf»Wi'<I  to  sikmkI  the  rt*maining  days  of  their  sorrowful 
pilgrimage  in  private  families  having  the  comforts  of  family  life, 
and  the  priceless  blessing  of  the  utmost  freedom  that  is  com- 
patible with  their  pntjKr  care.     The  one  great  im]K>dinient  to 
this  n^fomi  at  present  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  public  i^norancCy 
the  unreawuiing   fear,  and   the  selfish  avoidance  of  insanity. 
AVIicn   knowledge   is  gnulually   made   to    take  the    place  of 
ignonint-c,  and  familiarity  banishes  the  horror  bn*d  of  ignorance, 
then  will  a  kindly  feeling  tif  sympathy  for  the  insane  unite  with 
a  just  rcci>gnition  of  their  own  inti'n*sts,  on  the  ^mrt  of  those 
who  leceive  them  into  their  houses,  to  secure  for  them  pmper 
accommoilation  and  good  treatment;   then  aUo  will   asylums, 
iHJ^t^'.id  of  Wing  vast  nnreptacles  for  (he  contoalmont  and  safe 
keeping  of  lunacy,  acciuirc   more  and   mon*   the  chanicter  of 
liospiiuls  for    the  insane^they   Mill    become    infirmaries  for 
di8c:i^«*d  brains  rather  than   the   ceni«teries  of   disorili»reil  in- 
tellcM  t ;  while  thone  who  superintend  them,  being  able  to  give 
niorr  time  and  attention  to  the  scieniilic  study  of  insanity,  and 
to  til*'  means  of  iti  treatment,  will  no  longer  \k  o\iq\\  to  the 
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reproach  of  forgetting  their  character  as  physicians,  and  degene- 
rating into  mere  house-stewards,  farmers  or  secretaries.* 

Thus  much  respecting  the  chronic  insane  who  are  harmless 
and  incurable,  and  for  whom  the  aim  to  have  in  view  is  to  secure 
the  most  comfortable  pro\ision  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It 
now  remains  to  speak  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane  who  are  deemed  curable.  Tiiis 
treatment  is  moral  and  medical,  the  two  methods  being  properly 
combined  in  every  ca^c.  Again,  it  should  be  specially  directed 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  case ;  it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  the  individiial  character,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence it  beneficially  by  moral  means,  and  to  investigate  cait;- 
fuUy  the  concurrence  of  conditions  that  have  issued  in  insanity, 
in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  them.  Not  the  least  of  the 
evils  of  our  present  monstrous  asylums  is  the  entiro  impossibility 
of  anything  like  individual  treatment  in  them.  It  would  not 
be  putting  the  matter  fairly  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  two 
medical  men  affecting  to  really  treat  seven  or  eight  hundred 
lunatics  in  an  asylum,  because  tlie  majority  of  them  assuredly  do 
not  require  any  medical  treatment;  but  it  is  perfectly  fair  to 
call  attention  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  satisfactor}'  treatment 
which  the  small  curable  minority  have  under  such  ciroumstances. 
To  the  medical  otticer  these  ai-e  not  so  many  individuals,  having 
parficular  characters  and  particular  bodily  dispositions  with 
which  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted,  but  they  are  apt  to  become 
so  many  lunatics,  whom  he  has  to  inspect  as  he  goes  his  round 
of  the  establishment,  as  he  inspects  the  baths  and  the  beds ;  and 
the  only  person  perhaps  roally  aware  that  each  of  them  has  au 
individual  character,  is  the  attendant.    Uei-ein  lies  a  reason  why 

*  Of  this  reform  my  friend  Baron  Mundy,  lf.D.  has  long  hevu  tlie  eamfst  and 
unwearied  advocate,  having  devoted  to  it,  in  a  pun-lv  philanthropic  spirit,  many 
years  of  eucigy,  and  a  groat  |iart  of  his  income.  It  is  hardly  necfssai^',  fM'rha|is(, 
to  add  that  he  has  been  sneered  at  as  an  enthusiast  and  ridiculed  as  utterly  an- 
practical.  Sarely  a  nobleman  might  have  employed  himself  bett«*r  than  in  taking 
up  inch  u  raose  at  such  a  cost!  Let  me  add,  then,  lest  it  be  thought  I'topian 
in  him,  that  Professor  Grieaingcr  of  the  Univerhity  of  Berlin,  who  by  the  «c- 
knowlcd^'inent  of  all  men  stands  in  the  front  rank  nf  thoee  who  have  advuuced, 
not  peycliology  alone,  but  medical  science,  and  M.  Mond  of  Kouen,  whoc^o  repu- 
tation is  iiigher  than  that  of  any  other  alienist  physician  iu  Fnince,  havr  lioth 
given  their  adhc^iion  and  support  to  the  principle  of  the  reform  advocated  by 
Baron  Uwudy. 
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the  best  possible  treatment  in  some  instances  undoubtedly  is  to 
remove  a  patient  from  an  asylum  to  the  care  of  his  own  friends ; 
be  may  then  recover,  as  the  Positive  philosopher,  Comte,  re- 
covered, and  as  otliers  have  recovered,  though  there  seemed  every 
likelihood  of  their  becoming  permanent  lunatics  in  tlie  asylum* 
Indeed,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  from  my  experience,  tliat  one  effect 
of  asylums  is  to  make  some  permanent  lunatics :  continually 
living  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  worst  lunacy,  certain  patients 
seem  to  become  impregnated  with  its  baneful  inspiration,  and 
after  a  time  sink  to  the  situation.  And  I  can  certainly  call  to 
mind  more  than  one  instance  in  which  I  thoroughly  believe  that 
the  removal  of  a  patient  from  an  asylum  was  the  salvation  of 
his  reason.* 

In  dealing  with  insanity  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  that 
treatment  should  begin  early,  before  the  habit  of  a  definite 
morbid  action  has  been  fixed  in  the  mental  oiganization.  Tliere 
is  reason  to  think  that,  if  the  first  obscure  thrcatenings  were  duly 
appreciated,  and  the  proper  remedial  means  at  once  adopted, 
many  cases  of  insanity  niiglit  be  arrested  at  the  outset.  But  the 
miscliief  is  that  a  case  of  insanity  hanlly  ever  comes  under  the 
care  of  those  specially  ([ualilied  by  their  experience  to  treat  it, 
until  the  disease  has  been  firmly  established,  and  the  hope  of  re- 
covery, save  from  gradual  and  protracted  means,  is  gone  in  some 
cases,  and  nil  lioix*  gone  in  others.  When  the  disease  is  well 
established,  our  ti*eatmcnt  nmst  not  be  rishly  vigorous  and 
eneigetic,  with  the  aim  of  elVecting  any  sudden  revolution,  but 
rather  patient  and  sy.stematic,  in  the  ho|)e  of  a  gradual  change 
for  the  bettor.  While  in  other  diseases  time  is  reckoned  by  houra 
and  days,  it  must  in  insanity  l»e  rt^ckoned  by  weeks  and  months. 

Moral  TretUment. — "To. remove  the  jiatient  from  the  midst  of 
those  circumstances  under  which  insanity  has  lieen  produced 
must  be  tli<*  first  aim  of  treatment.  Tlien*  is  always  extreme 
difficulty  in  treating  satisfactorily  an  insane  i)erson  in  his  own 
house  amongst  his  own  kindn^d,  where  he  h.i>  been  accustomed 
to  exercise  authority,  or  to  exact  attention,  iuid  where  he  con- 
tinually finals  new  c)ccsisions  for  outbreaks  ot  anger  or  fresh  food 
fiir  his  delnnions.     An  eutin*  change  in  th«*  surroundings  will 

*  In  Uie  Si.  oro/yf'tf  litmititat  B^ptniM  for  1867,  tben*  i^  un  inttnictire  exaiii]*!** 
of  this  kind  nl  ited  bj  l>r.  U.  F.  UUiHlfonl. 
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sometimes  of  itself  lead  to  his  recoveiy :  if  the  patient  is  melan- 
cholic, he  no  longer  receives  the  impressions  of  those  whom 
having  most  loved  when  well  he  now  most  mistrosts,  or  con- 
cerning whom  he  grieves  that  his  affections  are  so  much 
changed  ;  if  he  is  maniacal,  he  is  not  specially  irritated  by  the 
opposition  of  those  to  whose  acquiescence  he  has  been  accustomed, 
nor  encouraged  by  their  submission  to  his  whims  and  their 
indulgence  of  his  follies."  A  complete  change  of  associations 
gets  rid  of  those  thousand  occasions  of  irritating  and  painful 
contact  with  his  relatives,  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  while 
their  sympathies  are  so  much  excited,  and  his  feelings  so  much 
affected.  Moreover,  when  recoveiy  takes  place,  it  is  well  that 
his  relatives  should  not  themselves  have  exercised  that  syste- 
matic control  which  may  have  been  necessary,  and  which  he 
will  not  foi^get ;  to  him  there  remains  the  memory  of  a  humi- 
liation, and  he  will  generally  not  care  to  see  again  those  who 
have  been  the  immediate  agents  or  witnesses  of  it  Lastly,  the 
sejiaration  is  often  a  real  grief  to  the  patient^  and  becomes  an 
inducement  to  other  than  morbid  thoughts.  Travelling  may  be 
recommended  in  the  early  stages  to  those  who  can  afford  it^  in 
order  to  secure  change  of  place  and  scene  and  a  variety  of  new 
impressions ;  or  if  the  patient  is  not  fit  to  travel,  he  should,  in 
most  cases,  be  removed  from  his  own  home  to  another  residence, 
where  he  may  be  placed  under  the  firm  and  judicious  control  of 
|)ersons  of  some  cultivation,  and  where  he  may  have  systematic 
medical  treatment.  If  a  patient  suffering  from  commencing 
melancholia  can  afford  to  travel  accompanied  by  a  sensible 
friend  or  medical  man,  or  even  attendant,  it  would  certainly 
not  be  right  to  recommend  that  he  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum ; 
he  will  probably  recover  before  he  ^^ets  back  home  from  his 
travels.  Insanity  after  fever,  puerperal  insanity  and  hysterical 
mania,  may  usually  be  treated  successfidly  without  the  aid  of 
an  asylum.  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  accrue  from 
sending  to  asylums  at  an  early  period  of  their  disease  those 
whose  minds  suffer  in  consequence  of  habits  of  self-nliuse;  thoy 
have  no  occupation  there  to  occupy  their  attention ;  they  con- 
tinue their  vicious  practice,  and  invariably  sink  to  the  situation.^ 

*  "It  it  to  bo  feared  that  many  have  been  oondemnecl  to  a  itate  <»f  inaulation 
from  all  rational  and  5y)ii[>athUin*;  intet\'oan>e,  before  the  necessity  occurred  for 
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When  they  have  arrived  at  a  further  stage  of  d^:radation9  how- 
ever, they  are  not  fit  for  any  other  abode.  The  practice  of 
placing  insane  persons  alone  in  a  cottage  under  the  control  of 
one  or  two  vulgar  attendants  is  certainly  to  be  condemned 
except  as  a  temporaiy  expedient :  those  who  are  permitted  to 
take  on  them  the  very  responsible  chaige  of  controlling  those 
who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  should  assuredly 
have  some  social  stake,  and  be  in  a  position  to  lose  something 
by  evil  behaviour.  If  neither  of  the  above  courses  can  be 
taken,  or  if  the  patient  is  furiously  maniacal,  or  desperately 
suicidal,  or  persistently  refuses  food,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
him  to  a  suitable  asylum.  And  in  choosing  an  asyhim  the  main 
guiding  principle  should  be,  other  things  being  equal,  to  select 
one  in  which  medical  treatment  is  a  real  feature. 

No  doubt  the  change  by  which  asylums  formerly  in  the 
liands  of  non-professional  men, — ^who  kept  them,  as  hotels  are 
kept,  simply  for  profit, — have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  medical 
men,  has  been  a  beneficial  change ;  but  it  has  not  been  without 
corresponding  detriment,  nor  has  it  exhausted  the  ]x)ssibilities 
of  reform.  There  is  not  in  a  medical  diploma  any  miraculous 
talismanic  power  capable  of  changing  human  nature,  and  of  pre- 
serving it  from  the  frailties  incident  to  its  pilgrimnge  through 
life.  And  the  inevitable  tendency  of  making  any  one  the  medi- 
cal proprietor  and  man«iger  of  a  large  establishment  is  to  absorb 
his  attention  and  enei^y  in  the  economical  management  of  it,  to 
the  neglect  of  his  function  as  physician  in  a  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  disease :  the  medical  diploma  is  apt  to  become  a 
mere  form,  to  be  obtained,  in  the  least  tmublesome  manner,  as 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  getting  a  licence  to  keep  lunatics, 
while  thfi  scientific  study  and  the  scientific  treatment  of  insanity 
are  not  thought  of  at  all.  It  may  justly  admit  of  question 
whether  the  medical  pr>)fcssion  has  gained  anything  by  a  change 
that  has  had  such  a  result,  while  it  hardly  admits  of  doul»t  that 
the  public  has  not  gaini'd  as  much  as  it  mi^lit  have  d«»ne.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  and  the  medical  profession  if  there  were  no  such  pnictice 

tn  wTtre  a  lot  DiMMcd  nn  mben  liare  hiftn  ■inputatcil  from  the  tmnk  of 
«oci«tjr,  btfofB  they  Imtv  become  m  incimMa  or  nii»'iin«l  m  abnolntely  t>  rrqairr 
»ep«niUofi.  '*_£0rtyt  m  H»fp^  /'  ondrinsi$.     By  .1.  R<  i  i,  M.  D.    1 8SS. 
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as  now  finds  exclusive  favour  in  England  of  making  medical 
men  the  proprietors  of  asylums.  Of  course  it  is  most  neces- 
saiy  to  insist  on  proper  medical  supervision  and  proper  medical 
treatment,  but  is  there  not  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  these 
might  be  equally  well,  if  not  better,  secured  by  dissociating  the 
medical  element  entirely  from  all  questions  of  profit  and  loss, 
and  allowing  it  the  unfettered  exercise  of  its  healing  function  ? 
It  would  be  a  vast  comfort  to  physicians  practising  in  lunacy, 
who  are  now  forced  to  become  proprietors  of  asylums  in  order 
to  have  a  field  for  practice.  It'  would  be  a  gain  also  to  the 
public ;  for  eminent  and  accomplished  physicians  would  then 
engage  in  this  branch  of  practice  who  now  avoid  it,  because  it 
involves  so  many  disagreeable  necessities. 

Let  who  will  keep  the  asylums,  it  is  necessary  that  they  exist. 
To  put  an  insane  patient  under  such  restraint  is  indispensable 
in  some  cases ;  it  may  be  the  only  way  of  adequately  exercising 
for  him  that  control  which  he  cannot  exercise  for  himself,  or  the 
best  way  of  so  exercising  it  as  to  promote  early  recovery ;  and 
to  let  him  distinctly  understand  that  this  is  legally  done  will  of 
itself  have  a  beneficial  effect.  There  should  be  no  secrecy,  no 
deception  about  the  matter,  but  all  should  be  done  openly  and 
firmly,  in  the  spirit  in  which  an  act  of  obedience  is  inculcated 
upon  a  child,  and  in  any  case  inflexibly  insisted  upon.  The 
mystery  still  hanging  about  the  treatment  of  madness  is  a  relic 
of  the  old  and  barbarous  system  of  the  past  It  is  extremely 
objectionable  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  entirely  unnecessaiy,  to  entrap  a  patient  into  an 
asylum ;  but  it  is  still  worse  to  employ  fraud  to  place  him  under 
certificates,  and  then  to  leave  him  to  be  removed  by  attendants 
without  ever  explaining  to  him  that  a  change  is  to  be  made. 
Tlie  melancholic  who  finds  himself  in  an  asylum  has  a  real 
grief  to  alternate  with  or  perhaps  take  the  place  of  his  fancied 
affliction,  and  the  maniacal  patient,  feeling  his  wild  spirit  of 
exultation  to  be  rudely  chocked  by  the  influence  of  a  systematic 
control,  will  often  have  moru  sober  reflections  aroused. 

The  patient  having  been  r^naoved  from  those  influences  which 
have  conspired  to  the  production  of  the  disease,  and  now  tend 
to  keep  it  up,  and  having  Ix^u  made  to  recognise  from  without 
a  control  which  he  cannot  exercise  from  within,  it  remains  to 
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strive  patiently  and  persistently  by  every  iudncenicnt  to  arouse 
him  from  his  self-brooding  or  self-exaltation,  and  to  engage  his 
attention  in  matters  external — ^to  make  him  step  out  of  himself. 
This  is  best  done  by  interesting  him  in  some  occupation,  or  in  a 
variety  of  amusements ;  and  it  will  be  done  the  more  easily  now 
that  the  surroundings  have  been  entirely  changed.  Steady 
employment  will  do  more  than  anything  else  in  promoting 
recovery ;  with  the  insame,  as  with  the  sane,  action  is  the  best 
cure  for  suffering.  The  activity  of  the  morbid  thoughts  and 
feelings  subsiding  in  new  relations  and  under  new  impressions, 
more  healthy  feelings  may  be  gradually  awakened;  and  the 
activity  of  healthy  thought  and  feeling  will  not  fail  in  its  turn 
further  to  favour  the  decay  of  morbid  feeling.  Goethe,  in  his 
''Wilhelm  Meister,"  makes  some  excellent  obsen-ations  con- 
cerning the  moral  means  of  treating  insanity.  The  means  of 
curing  insanity,  he  says,  are  the  same  as  those  by  wliich  sane 
men  are  prevented  from  becoming  insane.  Their  self-activity 
should  be  aroused  ;  they  should  be  accustomed  to  order ;  the 
idea  that  they  have  a  being  and  destiny  in  common  with  many 
others  should  be  instilled  into  them  ;  they  should  be  brought  to 
see  that  extraordinary  talent,  the  greatest  good  fortune,  and  the 
i'xtremest  misfortune  are  but  small  deviations  froiu  the  oixliuary. 
Then  madness  will  not  creep  into  their  minds ;  or  if  it  docs,  it 
will  disapjiear  by  degi*ees.  "For  nothing  brings  us  nearer  to 
madness  than  when  we  distiiigidsh  ourselves  from  others,  and 
nothing  so  much  preserves  the  common  understaniliiig  as  living 
iu  sympathy  with  many  men.*'  If  there  is  some  lixL*d  delusion, 
it  will  do  no  good  to  enter  upon  any  systematic  argument 
against  it ;  there  would  be  almost  as  much  hojie  of  an  ai^u- 
lueut  against  the  cast  wind  or  against  a  convulsion;  but  by 
engaging  the  mind  in  other  thoughts  as  much  as  po^^sible,  and 
thus  substituting  a  healtliy  euei>ry  for  the  morbid  eneig}',  the 
force  of  the  deluAion  will  be  mo>t  likely  to  abate,  and  finally  to 
die  out  Besides,  by  denying  th<*  reality  of  wliat  bcems  so  very 
real  to  the  patient,  he  will  lose  confidence  in  your  judgment, 
;ind  conclude  that  you  do  not  understand  his  cai>e.  For  the 
>ume  reasim,  it  is  a  great  error  to  ridicule  or  to  treat  lightly  his 
fancies.  Rut,  although  it  is  of  no  avail  to  talk  aj^ainst  a  delu- 
>iou,  it  is  important  to  avoid  ac>enting  to  it :  by  (juiet  dissent. 
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or  a  mild  expression  of  incredulity  when  it  is  mentioned,  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  understand  clearly  that  he  is  in  a 
minority  of  one,  and  that,  though  a  person  in  a  minority  of  one 
may  perchance  be  a  genius  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
it  is  infinitely  more  likely  that  he  is  a  madman  far  behind  it 
Above  all  things,  there  should  not  be  any  anger  or  scolding ;  for 
the  patient  is  inevitably  excited  and  made  worse  by  it    Firm- 
ness, tempered  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  will  beget  confi- 
dence in  and  reliance  on  those  who  have  the  care  of  him,  and 
will  arouse  self-control  in  him.     It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  practice  of  banishing  all  female  nursing  from  the 
male  department  of  an  asylum,  and  of  leaving  the  patients 
entirely  to  the  care  of  men,  is  not  prejudicial.     An  elderly 
female  nurse,  of  a  kind  and  sensible  disposition,  could  not  fail 
to  be  a  great  comfort  to  those  of  the  patients  who  require  gentle 
and  sympathetic  attention,  and  might  be  expected  often  to  exert 
a  very  beneficial  influence  over  them.     Assuredly  some  would 
yield  to  woman's  persuasion  more  readily  and  with  a  less  feeling  of 
humiliation  than  to  the  dictates  of  an  attendant  of  their  own  sex. 

Medical  Treatment, — A  truly  scientific  treatment  will  be 
grounded  upon  the  removal  of  those  boilily  conditions  which 
appear  to  have  acted  as  causes  of  the  disease,  and  to  be  keeping 
it  up,  and  upon  the  general  improvement  of  nutrition.  The 
morbid  sensations  in  difl'ercnt  ])arts  of  the  body,  which  arc  so 
commonly  experienced  in  insanity,  often  spring  from  some  real 
bodily  disorder,  and  tend  to  sustain  the  delusion  or  other  de- 
rangement of  thought  Tlicy  should  obtain  the  careful  atten- 
tion which  they  deser\'e,  for  bodily  disease  is  not  always 
detected  easily,  and  is  sometimes  overlooked,  in  the  in&ane; 
the  usual  symptoms  bein^^  very  much  masked,  and  they,  like 
animals,  often  making  no  intelligent  comiiLiint  It  is  necesi^iy, 
therefore,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  tlie  physical  signs  of 
disease:  tliere  may  be  no  cough,  no  expectoration,  when  the 
stethoscojic  or  the  thermometer  reveals  advancing  phthisis. 

General  blood-letting  is  now  abandon«'tl  in  the  most  acute 
and  seemingly  sthenic  insanity,  as  not  merely  useless  but  as 
positively  i^emicious.  It  is  admitted  tlint  couvidsion  of  mind 
does  not  mean  strength  of  mind,  and  i^  not  likely  to  be  cui^d 
by  drainiiii4  off  the  life  that  is  in  the  blnixl ;  violent  symptoms 
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luay  certainly  be  i^uced  for  a  timo  by  blood-letting,  but  the 
disease  is  very  likely  to  become  chronic,  and  to  pass  into  de- 
mentia. In  some  cases,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  great 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  a  local  abstraction  of  blood 
by  means  of  leeches  or  cupping  may  be  useful ;  it  should  not 
be  done  with  any  view  of  reducing  the  general  strength,  but 
with  the  view  of  withdrawing  blood  from  the  overloaded  vessels, 
and  of  thus  affording  the  opportunity  of  rest  to  the  struggling 
and  suffering  ner\'e  element  In  such  case  the  aim  is  to  imitate 
nature,  which  diminishes  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain 
during  sleep. 

Tlie  continued  application  of  cold  to  the  head  by  means  of  a 
douche  pii)e,  or  a  shower-bath,  or  by  pouring  cold  water  upon  it, 
while  the  patient  lies  in  a  warm  bath,  is  sometimes  successful 
in  calmuig  excitement  and  in  procuring  sleep  in  acute  insanity 
of  a  maniacal  type.  Professor  Albers  has  published  the  notes 
of  some  cases  of  excited  melancholia,  with  dirty  habits,  destruc- 
tive tendencies,  and  sleeplessness,  in  which  much  good  was  done 
by  the  prolonged  use  of  a  cold  batk  The  patients  were  placed 
for  one  hour  or  two  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  in  water 
of  the  temperature  of  54"*  Fahr. ;  the  effect  being  to  lower  the 
tenkperature  of  the  body  many  degrees,  to  bring  down  the  pulse 
until  it  was  scarcely  jterceptible,  to  subdue  excitement,  and  to 
procure  some  hours  of  sleep  when  they  were  afterwards  put  to 
bcil.  Such  a  means  of  treatment  is  obviously  attended  with 
some  peril,  and  should  lie  used  only  with  extreme  caution.  The 
warm  bath  alone,  taken  for  about  half  an  hour,  has  a  decidedly 
soothing  effect ;  and  some  have  thought  its  efRcacy  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  few  handfuls  of  coarse  umstard, 
wherrby  a  general  rudness  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  pro- 
duciHL  In  France  the  warm  bath  has  been  used  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  at  a  time  with  professedly  good  results;  and  Leidesdorf 
of  ^'ienna  lias  used  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  in  many  cases 
mith  a  marked  tranquillizing  effect,  n  bath  constructed  by  lYo- 
fes>or  Ilebra,  in  which  patients  may  I'C  ke]>t  night  and  day  at  a 
definite  temperature.  It  is  obviou>!y  necessary  to  avoid  any 
8U(  )i  use  of  the  bath  where  the  pul^'  is  vei}*  feeble,  and  where 
then;  is  anjiliing  like  commencing  i>aralysis;  and  it  can  be  of 
no  avail  in  cases  of  chronic  insanity. 
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Tlie  shower-bath  or  the  cold  douche  may  be  administered 
with  advantage  in  some  cases  of  melancholia  where  reaction 
does  not  fail  to  take  place  properly  afterwards,  and  in  cases  of 
chronic  insaoity,  with  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  patient  and  of 
giving  tone  to  the  system ;  but  its  use  should  not  be  continued 
for  more  than  three  minutes,  and  it  should  not  be  with  the  aim 
of  producing  any  special  effect,  but  on  the  general  principle  of 
improving  the  bodily  health.   The  advocate  of  the  Turkish  bath 
have  vaunted  its  beneficial  effects  in  insanity,  as  in  every  other 
disease ;  but  no  discrimination  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  useful 
has  hitherto  been  mad&    I  should  be  disposed  to  put  more  faith 
in  the  use  of  the  Bussian  vapour-bath,  which  might  not  im- 
probably be  of  real  service  in  some  cases  of  mania  and  melan- 
cholia, where  the  skin  is  dry  and   harsh,  and  its  secretion 
disordered.    Packing  in  the  wet  sheet,  after  the  hydropathic 
fashion,  and  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Bobertson  of  the  Sussex 
Asylum,  is  imdoubtedly  a  useful  remedial  means  in  some  cases 
of  acute  excitement ;  it  has  not  only  a  soothing  effect  of  itself, 
so  tliat  the  patient  will  sometimes  go  to  sleep  in  it^  but,  by 
keeping  a  restless  and  excited  patient  quiet,  it  enables  sedatives 
to  take  effect  when  they  would  be  perfectly  useless  if  no  such 
means  were  used.    On  one  occasion  I  was  roused  hastily  to  see 
a  girl  who  had  suddenly  been  attacked  with  acute  hysterical 
mania,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  whole  household,  and  to 
the  despair  of  the  medical  attendant,  who  could  not  get  her  to 
take  anything,  or  to  remain  quiet  for  a  moment.     She  had  torn 
her  night-dress  to  shreds,  was  tossing  about  on  her  bed  cease- 
lessly, and  was  quite  incoherent.    She  was  immediately  packed 
in  the  wet  sheet,  and  a  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  applied  to  the 
liead;  and  when  this  had  been  done,  she  took  without  any 
difficulty  a  draclim  of  tincture  of  henbane,  and  after  a  short  time 
slept.     In  the  morning  all  excitement  had  gone,  though  she  was 
confused  in  mind,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  quite  recovered. 
The  wet  sheet  should  not  be  used  for  more  than  three  hours  at 
a  time,  and  should  be  changed  once  during  that  time.    Thus  it 
has  its  true  character  as  a  means  of  medical  tivatment,  and  is 
not  abused  for  jmrposes  of  mechanical  restraint. 

Counter-irritants  are  not  much  used  in  insanity.    Schroeder 
van  der  Kolk,  Iiowever,  thought  he  bad  seen  beneficial  results 
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follow  the  application  of  strong  tartar  emetic  ointment,  or  of  a 
blister  to  the  shaven  scalp ;  and  Dr.  Bucknill  recommends  crotou 
oil  to  be  rubbed  into  the  scalp  in  the  passage  of  acute  into 
chronic  insanity  or  into  dementia^  and  in  chronic  melancholy 
with  delusion.  I  have  seen  in  one  case  a  wonderful  temporary 
effect  produced  by  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck :  a  young 
lady  who  had  appeared  demented  for  months,  and  who  had  not 
spoken  during  that  time,  woke  up  out  of  her  usual  stupor  the 
day  after  a  blister  had  been  applied,  and  spoke  as  rationally  as 
she  ever  did  in  her  life;  next  day,  however,  she  was  much 
excited,  and  inclined  to  be  violent,  and  after  this  subsided  into 
her  mute  stupor  again.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  on 
another  occasion  with  a  similar  result,  save  that  her  excitement 
and  violence  were  much  greater  than  on  the  first  occasion.  Not- 
withstanding the  marvellous  effect  of  the  blister  in  this  instance, 
an  effect  which  might  well  seem  to  indicate  a  valuable  therapeu- 
tical remedy,  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  much 
pemuinent  good  ever  haidng  been  done  by  blisters  or  setons  in 
insanity.  If  they  are  useful,  they  are  most  likely  to  do  good  in 
melancholia  with  stupor  and  in  acute  dementia. 

After  errors  of  digestion  and  secretion  have  been  duly  attended 
to,  the  diet  of  the  insane  should  be  good ;  and  it  will  be  desirable 
in  most  chronic  Ciises,  and  in  acute  cases  of  an  asthenic  type, 
to  allow  a  liberal  use  of  wine.  A  liberal  diet,  suitable  control, 
and  the  moderate  administration  of  stimulants,  will  do  much  of 
themselves  towards  curing  jmerpeml  insanity  and  the  insanity  of 
lactation.  There  can  l)c  little  doubt  that  an  attack  of  insanity 
might  sometim&s  lie  wanted  off  by  a  generous  diet  and  a  free 
\\»M  of  wine  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
tnith  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  energetic  antiphlogistic 
tn*atinent  in  the  course  of  insanity  is  eneigetic  mischie£ 
Leeches  may  be  .'implied  to  the  head,  and  a  patient  may  be  kept 
on  low  diet^  in  hitler  to  subdue  maniacal  excitiMnent,  mithout 
any  other  result  tlian  an  increase  of  the  excitement  with  the 
increase  of  exhaustion,  and  the  most  active  purges  may  be  giveOy 
and  given  in  vain,  to  overcome  an  obstinate  const  i|)ation,  when 
brandy  and  becl-t(*a,  reducing  exhaustion,  will  subdue  excita- 
m(*ut,  and  a  aimiilc  enema  will  produce  full  action  of  the  bowels. 
Active  purgation,  once  so  much  favoured,  is  now  qitite  eschewed 
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in  all  forms  of  insanity.  The  bowels  may  often  be  r^ulated  by 
dietetic  means;  and,  if  a  pui^e  is  needed,  a  dose  of  aloes, 
rhubarb,  confection  of  senna,  or  castor-oii,  will  answer  every 
purpose ;  a  uiodemte  dose  of  the  latter  sometimes  succeeding 
wliere  the  most  drastic  pui^tives  fail.  The  present  bodily  state 
of  the  patient,  and  the  history  of  the  causation  of  his  malady, 
must  be  weighed  in  determining  whether  wine  is  to  be  given  or 
not  in  the  most  acute  stage ;  in  cases  of  a  sthenic  type  it  may  be 
desirable  to  do  little  more  than  wait  patiently  until  tlie  fury  of 
the  storm  has  passed,  and  then  freely  to  give  support 

Coming  now  to  the  more  purely  medicinal  treatment  of 
insanity,  we  may  speak  first  of  the  virtues  of  opium.    This 
drug  is  particularly  useful  in  that  state  of  mental  hypersBsthesia 
which  so  often  precedes  an  outbreak  of  insanity:  when  the 
mental  tone  is  so  changed  that  almost  every  impression  is  felt 
as  painful,  then  opium,  freely  given,  produces  beneficial  effects. 
I  liave  seen  several  cases  in  which  a  seemingly  imminent  attack 
of  severe  melancholia  has  been  warded  off,  and  the  patient  re- 
stored to  tranquillity  and  health  of  mind,  by  the  judicious  use  of 
opium.    When  the  acute  symptoms  of  mania  have  subsided,  and 
a  gloomy  and  morose  mood  of  mind  comes  on,  which  in  some 
instances  heralds  recoveiy,  but  in  other  cases  a  recurrence  of  the 
attack,  then  is  a  favourable  time  for  the  judicious  administration 
of  opium.    It  is  cei'tainly  useful,  but  has  undoubtedly  been 
over-praised,  in  cases  of  simple  melancholia,  when  it  should  be 
given  in  doses  of  one  or  even  two  grains  twice  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued steadily  for  weeks,  notwithstanding  an  apparent  want  of 
success  at  first    If  it  produces  constipation,  each  dose  may  be 
combined  with  a  grain  of  aloine,  or  with  two  or  tliree  grains  of 
the  extract  of  aloes,  or  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  i)odophyllin. 
Where  there  is  a  fixed  delusion  of  some  standing,  opium  is  of  no 
use  except  as  an  occasional  expedient  for  procuring  sleep.    It 
may  be  given  with  benefit  in  the  mania  caused  by  intemperance, 
in  the  mania  or  delirium  of  nervous  exhaustion,  and  in  puerperal 
mania ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  in  acute  idiopathic 
mania,  in  melancholia  with  stupor,  or  in  the  attacks  of  acute 
excitement  that  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic  mania  <iiid  general 
paralysis. 

Tlie  subcutaneous;  injection  of  morphia  is  a  valuable*  expedient 
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to  hare  leooune  to  where  there  is  a  tefusal  to  take  medicine, 
and  frequently  operates  more  certainly,  quickly,  and  effectually 
than  opium  taken  by  the  mouth.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  should  be  injected  to  b^^  with,  the  quantity  being  sub- 
sequently increased,  if  necessaiy.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
bear  clearly  in  mind  that  neither  opium  by  the  mouth,  nor 
morphia  hypodermically  injected,  will  avail  to  quench  the  fuiy 
of  acute  mania,  and  that  successive  injections  of  morphia,  though 
followed  by  brief  snatches  of  fitful  sleep,  have  been  followed 
also  by  fSettal  collapse  or  coma. 

In  cases  of  great  excitement,  maniacal  or  melancholic,  where 
it  is  advisable  to  give  opium,  large  doses  of  digitalis  sometimes 
produce  good  effects  in  tranquillizing  the  patient ;  it  is  a  drug 
which  was  much  esteemed  by  some  of  the  old  writers  on  in- 
sanity, and  which,  after  having  fallen  into  disuse  for  some  time, 
has  now  been  restored  to  favour.    The  excitement  abates,  and 
the  pulse,  Cedling  in  frequency,  may,  by  repeating  the  dose,  be 
kept  for  some  time  at  a  standard  below  the  average.    In  the 
attacks  of  excitement  which  occur  in  the  course  of  genenil 
Iiaralysis  the  effects  of  digitalis  are  excellent ;  it  liad  better  be 
given  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  rciHuited  two  or 
three  times  a  day  than  in  doses  of  one  dmchm  or  two  drachms, 
as  some  have  advocated.    Notwithstanding  the  piesent  fashion 
of  large  doses,  and  the  disbelief  in  the  cumulative  action  of 
digitalis,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  good  physirian  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  in  his  administration  of  s«)  unct^ilain  a  drug. 
I  have  certainly  known  an  acute  maniacal  patient  to  drop  down 
and  die  in  collapse,  after  taking  rcpcatetl  large  doses  of  di«;italis, 
whether  owing  to  the  mania  or  to  the  drug  must  remain  uncer- 
tain ;  and  I  believe  that»  though  a  {)atient  who  has  taken  lai^e 
dobcs  of  digitalis  maybe  safe  while  he  is  lying  down,  he  is  some- 
times in  no  small  diuiger  of  fatal  collapse  if  he  starts  up,  o*  runs 
about  in  an  excited  manner. 

Ilyoacyamus  is  much  safer  than  digitalis;  it  is  of  no  use  in 
small  doses,  but,  iu  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two  diaihms  of  the 
tincture,  it  is  a  valuable  sedative  in  insanity.  Hydi<K*yanic  acid, 
in  large  doaes^  has  been  praised  as  l^eing  of  m'omI<  iful  eilicacy, 
but  it  has  no  sinirific  virtue,  and  it  ajtiK^ars  to  do  good  only 
where  there  is  some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  n^t  othenftise 
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than  as  it  does  good  where  there  is  no  insanity.  Bromide  of 
potassium  certainly  appears  to  produce  good  effects  in  some  cases 
of  insanity,  especially  when  there  is  evidence  of  sexual  excite* 
ment;  but  in  others,  apparently  similar,  it  api)ear8  to  have 
no  effect  whatever.  I  have  tried  it  in  cases  of  r^;ularly 
recurrent  mania,  moved  to  the  experiment  by  the  knowledge 
of  its  good  effects  in  epilepsy,  with  which  recurrent  mania 
always  seems  to  me  to  have  some  close  relation  or  resem- 
blance ;  and  sometimes  I  have  thought  it  do  good  and 
sometimes  to  be  quite  useless.  Further  trial  of  it,  care 
being  taken  that  it  is  not  adulterated,  is  certainly  desirable. 
In  the  mania  which  occurs  in  connexion  with  epileptic  vertigo, 
before  the  latter  has  gone  so  far  as  to  permanently  weaken  the 
mind,  the  administration  of  bromide  of  potassium  certainly  pro- 
duces good  results.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  the  drug  indicated 
in  syphilitic  mania.  Tartar  emetic  will  often  calm  for  a  time 
the  most  furious  maniac  through  the  prostration  which  it  pro- 
duces, but  it  does  no  permanent  good,  if  it  does  not  do  positive 
mischief  by  favouring  the  passage  of  the  disease  into  dementia ; 
its  employment  for  such  purpose  is  rather  a  relic  of  the  old 
system  of  quieting  a  patient  by  some  violent  means  or  other 
short  of  actually  killing  him.  If  mercury  be  ever  useful,  and 
not  mischievous,  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  it  is  when  given 
in  small  doses  of  the  bichloride  in  cases  that  are  becoming 
chronic,  or  where  thei*e  is  a  suspicion  of  sjrphilis.  To  administer 
mercury  systematically  in  general  paralysis,  as  has  been  done, 
is  as  untenable  in  tlieoiy  as  it  is  undoubtedly  pernicious  in 
practice. 

When  insanity  has  been  caused  by  a  suppression  of  the 
menses,  it  will  be  desirable  to  endeavour  to  restore  them  by 
means  of  aloes  and  iron ;  I  have  seen  f^reat  benefit  in  some  in- 
stances from  the  use  of  aloes,  iron,  and  stryclmia,  or  of  aloes, 
opium,  and  strychnia,  in  pills.  I>ut  when  the  suppression  of  the 
menses  has  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  mental  derangement^  as 
it  often  does,  then  medicines  given  for  the  special  ]»urpo6e  of 
forcing  menstruation  will  do  miscliief ;  the  best  treatment  will 
be  that  which  alleviates  the  mental  suffering  and  imi>roves  the 
general  health. 

In  all  those  cases  of  insanity  in  which  tonics  seem  to  be 
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demanded  by  the  state  of  the  bodily  health — and  they  are  the 
miyority  of  cases  at  one  period  or  other  of  their  course — ^iron 
and  quinine  may  be  given ;  and  one  of  the  best  ways  of  giving 
them  is  in  a  mixture  containing  quinine,  the  tincture  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  chloric  ether.  Cod  liver  oil  and  iron 
appear  to  me  to  be  veiy  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  general 
paralysis.  In  some  cases  it  happens  that  an  imcontroUable 
diarrhoea  sets  in  and  carries  the  patient  off,  nothing  availing  to 
check  it :  acetate  of  lead  with  opium  and  enemata  of  starch  and 
laudanum  are  most  likely  to  be  useful 

When  insanity  has  become  chronic;  or  when  fixed  delusions 
are  established,  there  is  small  hope  of  special  benefit  from  drugs. 
The  general  health  being  duly  attended  to,  a  systematic  moral 
treatment  will  be  best  adapted  to  restore  health  of  mind.  Where 
there  is  persistent  refusal  of  food,  it  must  never  be  allowed  to 
continue  so  as  to  endanger  the  bodily  health ;  and  if  persuasion 
and  perseverance  entirely  fail,  then  the  stomach-pump  must  be 
used  to  administer  food  But  if  there  be  digestive  disturbance, 
or  if  there  be  obstinate  constipation,  in  conjunction  with  the 
refusal  of  food,  the  removal  of  the  bodily  disorders  will  some- 
times banish  the  refusal,  even  though  it  may  be  instigated  by 
ix)sitive  delusion.  Occasionally  a  woman  may  be  induced  to 
take  food  by  a  man  when  she  will  not  take  it  from  one  of  licr 
own  sex,  or  in  like  manner  a  man  may  take  it  from  a  womaiL 
In  some  cases,  food  will  bo  taken  by  the  patient  when  it  is 
placed  near  him,  without  anything  being  said.  In  most  cases, 
the  steady  and  persevering  trial  of  a  good  attendant  will  over- 
come  the  refusal,  and  render  force  unnecessary.  Those  who  arc 
suicidal  should  be  carefully  watched  at  all  times,  and  especially 
so  on  waking  and  getting  up  in  the  morning,  when  the  thou^'lits 
are  gloomy,  and  the  desperate  impulse  is  apt  to  surprise  and  over- 
power them.  The  mononmuiac,  who  has  delusions  that  li<*  is 
watched  continually,  or  otliurwise  i)crsecuteil,  must  always  be 
deemed  dan^^^erous  to  others  ;  for  at  any  time  he  may  beconu*  so 
impatient  of  his  sufferings  ns  to  make  a  fatal  attack  upon  Iiis 
fancied  persecutor.  Those  who  stiffer  from  moral  insanity  are 
often  very  troublesome  to  deal  with  satisfactorily;  but  it  will 
be  worth  while  always  ti>  remember  that  one  unequal  to  die 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  social  position  in  which  lie 
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was  bom  may  not  on  that  account  be  unequal  to  the  relations 
of  a  much  lower  social  stratum.  It  is  not  because  a  person 
insists  upon  degrading  or  ruining  himself  that  it  is  justifiable 
to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  by  treating  him  as  a  lunatic.  Very 
little  more  can  be  done  for  those  who  from  childhood  have 
manifested  a  moral  and  intellectual  imbecility  than  to  place 
them  where  they  will  be  properly  controUed,  kindly  treated, 
and  well  taken  care  of;  they  should  certainly  not  be  subjected 
to  the  discipline  of  a  stem  schoolmaster  who  exjpects  by  severe 
measures  to  implant  better  feelings  and  to  awaken  a  brighter 
intelligence  in  them.  God  has  not  given  them  understanding ; 
and  man  cannot  do  it 
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Clossiflcation,  note  on,  420-426. 

Climacteric  insanitT,  276. 

Cloiiston,  Dr.,  on  iththiKical  mania,  396 ; 
oil  the  temperature  of  the  insane, 
4'26  ;  on  general  paralysis,  41.^ 

Cocliac-azis^  case  of  injury  d^  271. 

Coenapifthesis,  154. 

0»leridge,  Hartley,  310. 

Coleridge,  8.  T.,  on  essential  idea,  43  ; 
on  the  principle  of  individuation,  59 ; 
oil  fancy  and  imagination,  31 L 

Colloidal  matter,  Graham  on,  46. 

Comte.  on  illusonr  ]>sycholQgy,  37; 
Milrs  criticism  of,  39  ;  on  impulse  to 
action,  1.14.  166. 

Conceiit^  develojiment  of,  211. 

CoiK*e)ition,  13SE,  153. 

Conditions  ol  tiife,  influence  o(  os  In- 
sanity^ 248. 

Connective  tisme,  morNid  increase  o^ 
MVl. 

Conscingmnity,  influence  oC  on  innaity, 
2.">:i. 


Consdousness,  veradty  o(^  1 1 ;  nature 
of;  24,  25;  introspective,  11-23; 
seat  of,  113  ;  relation  o(  to  ideatioii, 
136,13a 

Consensus,  271, 471. 

Convulsions,  87,  89 ;  co-ordinate^  117, 
201,  301 ;  infimtile,  299. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  on  cutting  off  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  brsin,  261. 

Cornelius,  oq  the  theory  of  vision,  104. 

Corpora  amy]ai«a,  464. 

Corpus  c&llosum,  defect  and  absence  of, 
251. 

Counter-irritation,  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  510. 

Craving,  150. 

Crsxinoss,  40n. 

Cretinism,  251. 

CVichton,  case  of  infimtile  insanity, 
308. 

Custom,  effect  o(  163. 

Cynocephalus,  convolutions  of,  250. 

(^ioeicus  in  the  brain,  286,  452. 


D. 


D^AIembert,  on  Locke,  26. 

Damrin,  Dr.,  on  sensori-motor  acta, 
121 ;  on  ideomotor  movements,  129 ; 
on  action  of  idea  on  sensation,  131 ; 
on  rapidity  of  musculsr  action,  138, 
147  ;  OR  memoiy,  209  ;  on  the  trans- 
formation of  nervous  diseases,  444. 

Degeneracy,  Morel  on,  246. 

I>egeneration,Cheroid,248,332;  mflam- 
matory,  466 ;  connective  tissue,  466 ; 
fatty,  466  ;  amyloi<l,  467  ;  pigmen- 
tary, 467 ;  calcareous,  468L 

Delilieration,  139L 

D^lire  aigu^  394. 

Delirium,  difference  oC  from  manm, 
309, 311 ;  intermission  of,  450 ;  tre- 
mens, 474. 

Delusions,  production  of,  269, 277 ;  sns- 
]»tcious,  276 ;  salacious,  278 ;  of  gran- 
deur, 415 ;  mode  of  dealing  with, 
54  »6. 

Dementia,  acute,  404,  48M ;  chronic, 
406,  486  ;  sine  delirio,  350. 

DeAcartes,  on  eonsciouiiess,  26. 

Design,  nature  of;  72  74,  80,  171- 
173. 

Desire,  150, 153 ;  Biiitvzaon,  166. 

DesiK>tism,  95. 

Diatietea,  and  insanity,  246. 

Diapiosis  of  insanity,  472-^484. 

Diathesis  spasmodica,  'J')?,  335. 

Digitalis,  use  oC  in  in&anity,  513. 

Discernment,  107. 

Doctrines,  oarmption  "f  effete,  216. 

Dreaminfb  277;  Jean  Paul  on,  221. 
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Dti  Bait  Rejmoiid,  on  decCricil  cnrmitt 

in  nervet,  438. 
Dttimnd-Fardel,  on  raidde  in  children, 

32a 
DireUingi,  the  iniuie  in  private,  499. 


Rtf  ,  the  insene.  Sda 

Kcoentridfy,  33d,  479. 

Ecstatici,  leliflobi,  34a 

Edooetioo,  innnenoe  of,  on  inMnity, 
237:  fellMl^838. 

KlTection,  191. 

Ego,  eoDoepytioD  a(  157, 181 ;  trans- 
fonnation  oi;  182 :  identity  of;  183. 

Enboliaro,  a  case  o^  causing  insanity, 
286. 

Eneison,  37, 213i 

Emotion,  14S-167 ;  nenre-oenties  o% 
124, 106 ;  relation  of,  to  idea,  148, 
1.15 ;  influence  of  condition  of  nerve 
element  on,  154-156 ;  influence  of, 
on  the  onanie  and  animal  life,  158, 
159  ;  bwfily  condition  of;  KW ;  dis- 
onlered,  161 ;  egoistic  and  altruistic, 
162 ;  dereloiimeiit  of,  163, 165 ;  re- 
lation d;  to  will,  184. 185. 

Epilepsie  larvte,  445. 

Kpilqisy,  a  cause  of  idiocy,  2.52;  a 
cause  of  insanity,  2S7. 

Esquirol,  case  of  monomania  in  children, 
313 ;  case  of  homiddul  ini|mliie  in  a 
little  girl,  323 ;  eaie  of  »exnal  |»re- 
oocity  in  a  diild,  320 ;   on   nn»ral 

Extwetiuon,  different  mo*lc»  of,  197 ; 

the  art  of;  20a 
Eye,  adjustment  oi;  104, 106. 


F. 


Falret.   Dr.  Jnles,  on    tlic  epilei^* 

aura,  399. 
Fancy  and  imagination,  31 1. 
Femar,  Dr.,  on  iiyuries  ^f  the  luain, 

449. 
Fever,  infloence  of,  on  iiiMtiity,  2iUl ; 

ititenuittcnt,  967 ;  dclii.nm  of,  26!>. 
Fichte,3K. 

Final  ittusei^  75, 97, 173. 
Flouretis,  on  section  of   M*roidreiilar 

canaU,  107  ;  on  removal  of  thehemi- 

sfhera,  108. 
Fobe  ciivolaire^  402: 
Pood,  itfiMal  oi;  in  insanit v.  384. 514. 
Force,  diflennt  kinds  of,  f^s ;  mental, 

68»  65) ;  ewiseifathm  of.  M,  1I& 
Form  I'f  matter,  7& 
Ftag,  viviMdioiis  e(  7f»  '^»' 


O. 

Qanglia,  sensoiy,  48,  89 ;  hemisphe- 

nod,  123. 
Genius,  35-37  ;  and  insanity.  336. 
Qerhardt,  case   of  embolism  causing 

iiisani^,  286. 
Goethe,  1,  34, 59,  69, 132,  341, 507. 
Gout,  as  a  cause  of  insanity,  264, 26& 
Graham,  on  colloidal  matter,  46. 
Grstiolet,  on  the  brain  of  an  idiot,  2.V). 
Gregarinida,  structure  of,  55. 
Qriesinger,  on  pmhical  reflex  action, 

96 ;  casea  or  insanity  with  ague. 


267 ;  insanitf  with  rheumatism.  268 ; 
case  of  homicidal  insanity  with  epi- 
lepsy, 353. 
GuisUun,  case  of  mania  in  a  young 
girl,  318  ;  on  the  melandiolic  incuba- 
tion of  insanity,  890. 

EL 

Hematoma  auiia,  398. 

llalUm,  on  the  creatioQ  of  man  in  the 
image  of  the  ape,  126. 

HalludnatioDS,  118,  120,  132,  134; 
muscular,  200, 400 ;  sexual,  275  ;  of 
hearing  and  vixion.  303, 383 ;  inchil- 
droi,  304, 309  ;  idea  produced,  309. 

Hamilton,  8ir  William,  on  the  cun- 
ditions  of  tlie  veracity  of  conscion*- 
ness,  1 1 ;  vacue  use  of  oonsciousncxs 
by,  24 ;  on  obscure  perceittions,  3H. 

Hartley,  on  seoondarr  automatic  mo- 
tions, 63;  97  ;  oo  duplex  and  com- 
plex ideas,  141 ;  on  uuigiiage,  147  ; 
on  the  wiU,  169,  189. 

IlasUm,  case  of  destractire  impdse  in 
a  child,  323 ;  case  of  moral  msanity 
in  a  Ik^,  327. 

HaschiMTh,  1 18. 

Head,  injuries  to,  causing  imanity,  2hi;. 

Hearing',  hallucinations  of,  303,  3N3. 

Hesrt,  'liiiease  of;  in  the  insane.  470. 

Heidcniiain,  on  the  evolnti«)n  of  heat 
dnrini;  mnseular  eontrst-tiiin,  436. 

HelmlHtltx,  on  the  rate  of  conduction 
by  nen*e,  431. 

Heniispheies,  cerebral,  Rrst  appesnnce 
of,  541 ;  in  amphibia,  50  ;  in  hird%  .W ; 
in  msmmalia,  51 ;  fiinrtnins  ofl  51 ; 
sensiliiiity  arid  rnsensii'ility  el,  51. 
l.Vi :  convolutions  oC  .Vl  '»5 ;  removal 
of,  1119  ;  limited  action  .*f  each,  146. 

Uer^itary  insanity,  391^  :t(!l ;  progM^ 
sisof.  4M 

Ilerediury  taint,  infloence  •<  en  spinal 
eofd,  n6  ;  on  rosanity,  243 ;  charae* 
Icr  of.  342. 

Hevw,  on  the  cmssBir*ii  i4  thonght, 

19H. 
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Hobbes,  on  innate  idea,  128, 145  ;  on 
kn^^uage,  147  ;  on  tlie  oo-exUteiioe 
of  uieas,  147 ;  on  tlie  care  of  self, 
150, 165 ;  on  the  will,  169, 189. 

Holland,  Sir  H.,  64 ;  on  oo^ziatenoe 
and  sequence  of  conscious  states,  196 ; 
on  slowness  of  thought,  431. 

Homicidal  impulse,  348,  851-356,478, 
481. 

Howe,  Dr.,  on  the  causes  of  idioqr,  253. 

Humanity,  retrograde  metamoiphosis 
of,  333. 

Humboldt,  9,  35. 

Hume,  on  the  constancy  of  mental 
lawiL  140 ;  on  innate  ideas,  155 ; 
on  the  will,  189. 

Huxley,  on  the  brain  of  a  Bushwoman, 
54 ;  on  the  structure  of  the  Gregari- 
nida,55. 

Hydrocyanic  add,  use  o^  in  insanity, 
513. 

Hyoscyamus,  use  o(  in  insanity,  512. 

Hypnotism,  160, 196^ 

Hypodiondiia,  dia^^nosis  of,  479. 

Hypothesis,  formation  oC  133b 

Hysteria,  287 ;  with  insane  tempera- 
ment, 343 ;  diagnosis  o(  476. 


Idea,  latent,  16, 139 ;  innate,  126 ;  as- 

.        similation  of,  18 ;  nerv^centies  o( 

^        123 ;  action  of,  on  movement,  129;  on 

^         sense,  131,  on  nutrition  and  secretion, 

135,  on  idea,  135,  139;  mganizing 

power  oC  134. 
Idealization,  123,  127,  215. 
Ideas,  association  of,  17, 137f  140 ;  ftin- 

damental,  128;  devdopment  of,  12H, 

139, 143 ;  general  and  niecial  laws  of 

association  of,  141 ;  duplex  and  oom- 

plez,  142. 
Ideation,  51, 123 ;  in  the  lower  animal^ 

52. 
Idiocy,  causes  o(  263. 
IdioU,  brained;  55,  57, 249 ;  seosesoi; 

ua 

Imbedlitv,  intellectua],  328;  moral, 
329,  4-io  ;  ita  teeatment,  616. 

Imagination,  209  ;  relation  to  memory, 
213;  ftuiction  o(  215:  in  children,  310. 

Incoherence,  407 ;  analogy  between  mo- 
tor and  mental,  410. 

Individuation,  piinc^ile  o(  69. 

Induction,  5. 

Infimt,  earliest  movementa  e(  71 ; 
anencephalic^  71. 

Insanity,  canses  of;  225 ;  ooncmTCnoe 
of  causes  o(  226 ;  physical  and  monU 
causes  of,  227,  2h4;  predisposing 
causes oi; 228;  inaease of; 229,430 ; 


proximate  causes  o(  249;  with  inter- 
mittent fever,  267 ;  with  rheumatism, 
268  ;  with  gout,  264, 268 ;  with  ute- 
rine disorder,  272,  448 ;  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong  in,  290.  392, 
477  ;  varieties  of;  335 ;  of  eany  life, 
298-334  ;  sensorial,  299,  301  ; 
l>uerperal,  274,  396,  489 ;  of  lacta- 
tion, 274,  489 ;  of  pregnancy,  274, 
399 ;  c1imacteric,27^  421.489  ;  hjs- 
terical,  287,  396,489 ;  epik^  2S7, 
302,  352,  421,  444,  489  ;  syphilitic, 
288,  489 ;  chcmic,  313;  ovaiian,  421 ; 
cataleptoid,  315 ;  sexual,  405,  421 ; 
affective  or  moral,  320, 344,356, 366 ; 
instinctive  or  impulnveu  ^1,  345; 
hereditaiy,  330 ;  general  ideatiooal, 
387;  pai&a  ideational,  312^  370; 
poiodic  or  recunent,  402;  idkipa- 
thic,  422 ;  feigned,  475 ;  in  animals, 
302 ;  classification  oC  368 ;  patho- 
l0|^  of;  426-471 ;  diagMsis  oC  472 
-^  ;  prognosis o(  484-490;  treat- 
ment of.  492;  danger  to  life  in,  485; 
cases  illustrating  cansation  oi;  291 : 
fJEuaily  treatment  of;  499 ;  individual 
treatment  o(  502-516  ;  moral  treat- 
ment of,  503  ;  medical  treatment  of, 

5oa 

Insolation,  acaoseof  insanity,  286. 

Inspiration,  340. 

Instinctive  act^  108. 

Instincts,  inborn,  321 ;  acquired,  83. 

Intellectorium    commune;    100,  123  ; 

causes  d  disorder  o(  249. 
Intestinea,  motions  o(  57. 
Intuitions,  127,  215 ;  oniverml,  128  .- 

motor.  192-196. 
Irradiation  of  movements,  85. 
Irritability  of  tissue,  57. 
Irritation,  reflex,  118, 270. 


K. 


Katelectrotonui^  434. 
Keraer,  case  of  epileptic  insanity  in  a 
efaUd,  3ia 


Lactation,  insanity  of;  274,  399 ;  its 

treatment,  511. 
Laqgnage,  oiganie  growth  of,  4.  127  ; 

seat  o(  125 ;  siguification  of,  143, 

147 ;  character  of  199  ;  importaiH?c 

of,  to  conception,  19& 
Laiiey,  Baron,  case  of  ii\juiy  of  codiac 

axis,  271. 
Lebert,  on  abscess  of  the  brain,  450. 
Leibnitz,  on  finee  actions,  25 ;  on  nn- 

cooscious  oonceptioiiSi  38. 
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Leidetdorf,oii  wuni  Uths  in  the  treat- 
inent  of  innnity,  B09. 

Lister,  Prof.  J.,  on  ocMgohtion  of  the 
Mood,  46 ;  on  inhibitoiy  nenre  phe- 
nomena, 159 ;  on  the  earij  stages  of 
inflammation,  437. 

Locke,  on  empirical  psjdiologjy  26 ; 
on  continuity  in  nature,  65, 

Uings,  diseaMs  oL  in  the  insanOb  469. 
•    365. 


M. 


Mania.  365. 887 ;  tnnsttoria,  887, 316, 
402,  440;  choreic,  314;  in  yomiff 
children,  301,  318;  difference  <l^ 
from  delirium,  309, 311 ;  sine  delirio. 
343, 367 ;  case  of  acute,  388 ;  moral 
perversion  in,  389  ;  condition  of  intel- 
lect in,  391 ;  state  of  eonadonsneis 
in,  392 ;  puerperal,  396  ;  hysterical, 
396  ;  phthisical.  206 ;  memnnr  in, 
399;  metastatic^  422;  haUodna- 
tions  in, 400;  temperature  in, 400 ; 
sleeplesmeas  in,  401 ;  excessive  ac- 
tivity in,  401 ;  recurrent,  402 ;  couiae 
oC  403 ;  dironie,  403 ;  diainwsis  df 
acnte,  474 ;  of  dironic,  475  ;  prw* 
nosis  of,  487 ;  treatment  ol  50^ 
613. 

Msrriiall,  John,  on  the  hrains  of  two 
idiots,  25a 

Bfsstnrhation,  232 ;  a  cause  of  insanity, 
285,422. 

Matter,  different  kinds  oC  68 ;  form  of, 
75. 

Mattend,  on  electrical  cnnents  in 
nerve,  433. 

Mdancholia,  36S,  374;  in  children, 
319 ;  simplex,  343 ;  cases  ot,  376- 
381 ;  remissions,  380 ;  hallucinations 
in,  382,  400;  with  stupor,  384; 
course  oi;  3^5  ;  case  of  acute,  397 ; 
diainHMis  of,  478,  479  ;  prognosis  ol 
486 ;  treatment  of,  612. 

Memhianes  of  the  hrain,  disease  of, 
450,453. 

Metiiorr,  209 ;  Dr.  Daiwfn  on.  209 ; 
diflordeis 0(217 ;  diflerenoesoi;  217 ; 
of  old  age,  219 ;  of  children,  219 ; 
8wedcnKorg  oo,  222 ;  oraanic  nature 
oC  209, 217. 

Meningitis  474 ;  a  ease  of  ctinmic 
tnhereubr,  caa»ng  insanity,  2^:. 

Menstraalion.  faiflnence  dL  on  mind, 
2ri5,  274,  277,  341. 

Mental  action,  natertel  eenditi<<ri«cf, 
13  ;  unconscious^  14-20, 32 ;  rr-idua 
ef,  o9> 

Mental  fore,  r;7,68 ;  dependence  •  f,  69. 

Mercnry,  its  nie^  in  general  par.>t\iKifl, 
514. 


Met^rfiysics,  n^eet  of,  8 ;  not  pro- 
gressive, 9. 

Metastasis.  281. 

Metliod,  roeti^ysical,  6;  indnctive, 
6,  7  ;  ohjective,  27-30 ;  physiologi- 
cal. 24,  27. 28  ;  psychological,  39. 

Mercs',  Dr.  Ludvig.  on  mania  tnmsi- 
toria,  317 ;  on  the  temperature  in 
{i^oral  iiarslvsis,  416. 

Microcephalic  idiocy,  249. 

Mill,  James,  on  sensation  as  a  cause  of 
movement,  102 ;  on  ideation,  123 ; 
on  the  senses,  129;  on  comfdex 
ideai^  142 ;  on  acquired  movements, 
175. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  the  pmholo- 
gical  method,  39  ;  on  individuality, 
336;  on  the  co-existence  of  conscious 
states,  136. 

Milton,  69,  167. 177,  322. 

Mimosa  pttdtca,  72,  446. 

Mind,  inactive,  17 ;  plan  of  detekNi- 
moit  of,  28 ;  degeneration  ot  29 ; 
history  of,  29 ;  organiation  oC  33, 
44 ;  method  of  study  ci,  34 ;  mate- 
rial conditiona  of;  ^  44 ;  essential 
idea  0(43;  time-iate  of  activity  of, 
431;  metanhysical  conception  o(43» 
67 ;  pathology  o(  223. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  A^  on  consangnnieons 
marriages.  253 ;  on  the  insane  in  firi- 
vate  dweliingB,  499. 

Monomania,  3i;5, 370 ;  in  children,  312 ; 
courK  of;  3^  ;  condition  of  intellect 
in,  372 ;  diagnosis  of,  476 ;  prognosis 
oi;  487 ;  treatment  of,  515. 

Mnnomanie  nisonnante,  367. 

Mono|iathie  fhrieuse,  3ia 

Montaigne^  on  the  number  of  the  scnues 

Moral  insanity,  356 ;  caaes  of,  X'»' 
364 ;  with  epilepi7,  364  ;  diainioMs 
of,  480 ;  prngnosis  of,  48H. 

Moral  sense.  I.'i7  •  acquisition  of,  164  ; 
loss  oC  165. 

Morel,  on  deircnente  varieties,  246, 
343 ;  esse  of  mania  in  a  giri,  318 ; 
charscten  of  hereditair  taint,  .142 ; 
on  the  classification  of  insanity.  424  ; 
on  ffiilepsie  brvife,  445 ;  en  inanity 
connected  with  e|>ilepsv,  364. 

Moqihia,  subnitaneoiis  !i^jeeti(m  «r,  in 
inmnity,  51.X 

Motives,  150,  l.'SS. 

Motorium  commune,  100^  191. 

Movements  of  intestinei,  57 ;  of  Icart, 
67;  of  decapitated  frog,  72;  i-ten- 
ttsl  or  al«tmct,  76, 114,  191 :  .utto- 
matic;  67,  7*2-79;  secondary  auto. 
matie,  76,  97,  110 ;  fhythniic:i!.  si ; 
irradiation  of.  85 ;  sensori-mot<r.  102, 
1(1.%  tOl^  121 1  ideomotcr.  12ii.  129; 
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voluntary,  175^  179  ;  residua  of,  191 ; 

illusoiy,  200  ;  sense  of,  202. 
Muller,  on  associate  movements,  78 ;  on 

voluntaiy  action,  1 13 ;  on  the  oi^ganic 

conditions  of  intellect  and  emotion, 

288. 
Mundy,  Baron,  M.D.,  on  the  family 

treatment  of  the  insane,  602. 


N. 


Nature,  deification  o(  1 ;  siiperstittous 
dread  of,  1,  2 ;  observation  of,  2,  4 ; 
subjective  explanation  of,  3 ;  the  har- 
monies 0^  158,  167. 

Negro,  brain  of,  64. 

Nerve^ells,  44^  47,  63 ;  differences  ot 
60,  65 ;  degeneration  of,  67,  465 ; 
irritable  feemeness  of,  86. 

Nerve^xntres,  48  ;  co-ordination  of,  67 ; 
ideational,  68, 123  ;  sensory,  68,  99  ; 
tertiary  or  reflex,  61, 71-96 ;  motor, 
191 ;  oiganic^  68 ;  inhibitoiy  action 
o(  169. 

Nerve-element,  intimate  constitution  o( 
64 ;  instability  o(  86 ;  individuality 
of,  436 ;  intrinsic  action  o(  438,  442. 

Nerve-fibres,  function  of,  47 ;  connexion 
with  cells,  69, 61 ;  rate  of  conduction 
by,  429 ;  electriod  currents  of,  432  ; 
anelectrotonus  of,  434 ;  katelectroto- 
nus  of,  434 ;  fatty  deffeneration  ot  92. 

Nervous  function,  physiological  re- 
searches into,  429;  on  waste  pro- 
ducts of,  436. 

Nervous  ^stem,  simplest  type  ot  47 ; 
complication  ot  48 ;  different  centres 
ot  5a 

Neurosis  spasmodica,  257,  33.5. 

Nia>lai,  case  ot  307. 

Nisiis,  the  oreanic,  69,  212. 

Novalis,  on  the  passions  152. 

Nutrition,  influence  of  cerebro-spinal 
system  on,  91. 


O. 


Opium,  useot  in  insanity,  512. 
Oipinization,  the  conception  of,  106, 

210  ;  Von  Beer's  law  of,  144,  166. 
OthaMiiatomi^  398. 
Overi)opulation,  influence  ot  on  in- 

cre;uie  of  insanity,  S32. 


P. 


PachymeningitiB,  idiopathic,  456. 
Pap.'t.Janies,onniythiiiicalniovcments, 
81  ;  on  memory,  909 ;  on  the  biain 


of  an  idiot,  250;  on  the  effects  of 
the  oiganic  virus,  267. 

Pain,  memoiy  ot  219 ;  psychical,  283 ; 
divendties  ot  392. 

Paralysis,  general,  205, 410 ;  canaes  ot 
411 ;  symptoms  ot  412-416 ;  tem- 
perature in,  416,  418 ;  halludnatioiia 
in,  414  ;  course  ot  417 ;  epikptilomi 
attacks  in,  418;  morbid  dianges  in, 
456;  diagnosis  ot  482;  pnignosisofy 
488  ;  treatment  ot  613,  515. 

Passionsi  148,  152,  160 ;  Spinom  on 
the  pnmitive,  162. 

Peroept'on,  sensory,  49, 113 ;  ideatimial, 
61, 113 ;  loose  use  of  word.  112. 

Pfliiger,  experiments  on  renex  action 
in  frog,  72 ;  on  the  laws  of  reflex 
movements,  85 ;  case  of  reflex  epi- 
lepsy and  neuralgia,  92 ;  on  reflex 
movements  during  sleepy  96^ 

Philippeau,  on  ner^-fibres  as  conduc- 
tors, 47 ;  on  removal  of  one  hemi- 
sphere, 146. 

Phuosophv,  Ionian  school  ot  2 ;  meta- 
ph^caf,  235  ;  inductive^  6. 

Phthisis,  as  predisposing  to  insanitv, 
233 ;  m  the  insane,  470. 

Pia  mater,  changes  of,  in  insanity, 
465. 

Pigeon,  removal  of  hemispheres  ot  109. 

Pigment  granules,  movements  ot  67. 

Plato,  4,  5. 

Poisons,  morbid,  266. 

Potassium,  bromide  ot  in  insanity,  514; 
iodide  oi,  514. 

Precocity,  sexual,  325i 

Pregnancy,  influence  ot  nn  insanitv. 
273 ;  insanity  ot  274,  3.99. 

Prichard.  Dr.,  case  of  moral  insanity 
in  a  child,  325  ;  on  moral  insanitv, 
357. 

Prochaska,  on  the  action  of  the  sen- 
sorium  commune,  72 ;  general  law  of 
reflex  action,  9a 

Productive  activity,  20,  ISTi,  188, 212, 
290. 

Prr>la|isns  uteri,  a  cause  of  mehuidioiia, 
272. 

Protozoa,  45 ;  movements  i>t  46. 

Psychical  pain,  2S3. 

Psychical  tone,  156, 157 ;  disturbance 
ot  268, 281. 

Psychology,  empirical,  9 ;  transcenden- 
tal. 10;  uncertainties  and  contra- 
dirtiona  ot  10 ;  indindual,  14 ; 
nictliod  ot  24 

Pulicscence,  influence  ot  on  mind,  168, 
IT.'t ;  insanitj  ot  273, 421. 

Puenicral  insanity,  274,  4S8;  treat- 
ment ot  5ia 

Pupils,  state  ot  in  general  fiaralysis, 

41-2. 
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R«t,  removal  of  homispheret  of»  103. 

Raliocuiation,  139. 

Rdtectkm,  136, 138, 144, 159 ;  anoDn- 

■cioiifl  iteiM  of^  137. 
Reftoz  actum,  72,  79, 90 ;  Uwsor,85; 

Incfwue  of,  93. 
Reflex  initatioD,  118,270. 

Refomiflr.  the,  165, 187. 

ReUgkm,  influenoe  of;  on  inaanity,  83a 

Renaudin,  case  of  mioial  insanity  in  a 

bor,  327. 

Residna,  motor,  192,  193,  417 ;  voli- 
tumal,  172,  179;  ideational.  127, 
210 ;  lenaoiy,  104, 106 ;  Bpinal,  76. 

Retinitis  pigmentosa,  469. 

Riditer,  Jean  Paul,  on  creative  ac- 
tivity, 19 ;  on  dreaming,  223. 

Risor  mortis,  89. 

RiMiotson,  Dr.,  on  packing  in  the  wet 
sheet,  510. 

Ronihei^,  on  eo-onlinate  cuuvulsioiis, 
801. 


S. 


.Saiikevt  Dr.^  on  the  specific  gravity 

of  the  Itnuti,  460 ;  on  genemJ  pars- 

lyMS,  4.'>7. 
Scliitr,  on  the  pnjductiun  uf  rigur  mortis, 

NO ;  on  degenerstioti  uf  nen'e-fihn;, 

SKI ;  on  removal  of  the  honiUphereii, 

108. 
SJilagvr,  on  injuries  of  head  causing 

inMiiiity,  286. 
Hchnieilcr  van  dcr  Kolk,  63, 66, 79,  91, 

101,271,451 
8dGn«is,  cerebraU  45e». 
tk-nifula,  as  predisiiosiiig  to  insanity, 

tax 

8ea-sicktte»,  oue  of,  causing  mania, 

272. 
HeL-ts,  fanatical  rcli^nmis,  240. 
Self,  affeitions  of,  15<) ;  case  of,   1.V), 

165. 
Self-cuiiscioiunev,  imx>ni|ietenry  of,  1 1  - 

83. 
Sensations  seat  of  ct«mnioii,  99;  al»- 

strsii.  106  ;  siil>jtfctive,  65 ;  sssocia- 

tion  ''f.  107. 
8eiMC,  the  muscular,  2l»2. 
8>enaeii.  afipearaiHie  t»f  s|ifdaL  4!) ;  cdu- 

cati<ti  i4,  J09, 121  ;  defeiis  i*L  1  Hi ; 

eioi*-^ive  use  (if;  116  ;  tlie  vital,  27\ 
Setisiliil.ty,  different  kinds <>f,  .Oo  ;  enio* 

tkiniil,  51 ;  musiiilar,  2i>2 ;  ]ier%'er* 

siun*r.  279. 
RciiMKi  il  inaanity,  115, 117,  2!»:i,  301. 
8ensori  iiKilur  ai-tioii.  49. 
Si*n«iiriiiiit  cooimuiie,  99;  di>"nlcr  of; 


Bequestration,  excessive  employment 
0(494. 

Sexes,  insanity  in  the,  235,  848. 

Sexual  excess,  a  cause  of  insanity,  285. 

Sexual  insanity,  405, 421. 

Sexual  oigans,  influence  of,  on  mind, 
152,  273,  278,  341. 

Shaftesbttiy,  133. 

Shakspeare,  167, 213, 226. 

Shelley,  132.  .       . 

Skae^  yr.,  case  of  homiadal  msanity 
with  epilepsy,  353;  on  sexual  in- 
sani^,  405 ;  on  the  dassiflcation  of 
insanity,  420 ;  on  the  specific  gravity 
of  themin,  460.  / 

Sleep,  cerehraldrculataon  during;  438'; 
in  ittsaui^,  384,  401 ;  <m  mode  of 
procuring,  in  insanity,  608. 

Socrates,  3. 

Somuamhulism,  306. 

Speech,  unooosdous,  109,  111 ;  loss  oC 
196<-199l 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  memoty,  22a 

Spinal  cord,  71-80;    exhaustion  of. 
84  ;  nutrition  of,  81, 93 ;  constitution 
oi;  84 :  causes  of  disorder  of;  86-94 ; 
excessive  stimulation  of,  88 ;  supply  of 
bloodto,89. 

Spinoia,  on  final  causes.  75,  80  ;  on  in- 
voluntary  action,  96 ;  on  the  imaties 
of  dreams,  131 ;  on  the  primitive 
passions,  162 ;  on  desires,  166 ;  on 
the  itill,  16& 

Staniiiiis,  on  rigor  mortis,  89. 

Statistics,  of  msanity,  236 ;  functimi 
ot  245. 

Stiff,  Dr.,  on  the  asylum  ear,  3:)S. 

Stigmata,  343. 

Stimuli,  oiganic,  109. 

Suicide,  in  children,  320 ;  suicidal  im- 
pulse. 346,  351. 

Superstition,  1,  2. 

Sutherkintl,  Dr.,  on  tlie  urine  of  the  in* 
sane,  M\\, 

Swedeiitiorg,  on  menuny,  222. 

Symi«thy,  90-92,  1 18.  270.  27*5,  2si  ; 
pathiJojpcal,  443  ;  heteix'-A'iiCtms 
448. 

Synergy.  92,  447. 

Sypliilis.  a  cause  of  inxaiiity,  2SS. 

Sypliil'iiia,  288,  458;  treatment  nf, 
614. 


Taluks* I  i-iodis,  SU3 ;  m<*rtrtd changes  in, 

462. 
Tapu« « i  111,  a  cause  of  melandi*  'lia,  872. 
Tartar   lUietac,  use   of,   ui   iiuanity, 

Temiiti.iiucnt,  the  iiisane»  2.'*7,  335; 
iiiAiu  lice  oi;  in  imouity,  8>\ 
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Temixsrature  m  iiisauity,  400, 416,  426| 
486. 

TertulUan,  on  belief  in  the  impossible, 
64. 

Thalami  optici,  100. 

Thales,  2. 

Thore,  Dr.,  case  of  haUucination  in  a 
child,  304. 

Thiimam,  Dr.,  on  the  weight  of  the 
brain,  M  ;  on  the  proportion  of  in- 
sanity in  the  sexes,  236 ;  on  the  prog- 
nosis of  insanity,  490. 

Todd,  Dr.,  on  the  motor  and  sensory 
centres^  99. 

Tonics,  use  of;  in  insanity,  515. 

Trousseau,  on  epileptic  vertigo,  77 ;  on 
irresiBtible  impulse  in  epilepi^,  354. 

Tuboculosis,  as  predisposing  to  in- 
sanity, 233 ;  and  general  paralysis, 
415. 

Tucker,  on  the  misanplication  of  lan- 
guagCL  108;  on  tne  succession  of 
thou^ts,  176 ;  on  will,  181. 

Tuke^  Dr.  J.  B.,  on  puerperal  insanity, 
274. 

Tuke,  Samuel,  case  of  fever  in  a  de- 
mented person,  260. 

U. 

Urine,  in  the  insane,  401. 
Uterus,  disorders  of,  as  causes  of  in- 
sanity, 27*2. 


V. 


Valentin,  on  the  seat  of  co-ordination 

of  movement,  79. 
Varieties  of  insanity,  :)3*>'427. 
Ventricle,  increase'  of  fluid  in,  329 ; 

granuhir  condition  of,  455. 
Virdiow,  on  syphiloma,  458. 
Vision,  theory  o(  104  ;  hallucinations 

of,  303. 


Vitality,  theory  of,  69.  ' 

Volition,  144,  168-190;  nerve-centres 
of,  124,  180 ;  abstract,  173, 180. 

Volkmaim,  on  reflex  movements,  90 ; 
on  the  symmetrical  increase  <tf  sensi- 
bility, 105. 

Von  Baer,  law  of  organic  development, 
144,  165 ;  on  grade  of  development, 
249. 

Vulpian,  on  nerve-fibres  as  conductors, 
47 ;  on  locomotive  harmon^r,  78  ;  on 
the  seat  of  common  sensation,  100 ; 
on  the  removal  of  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, 103,  124,  146. 


W. 


Wagner,  on  the  weight  of  the  braiu, 
54  ;  on  syphiloma,  458. 

Waller,  on  the  degeneration  of  nerves, 
9a 

Wealth,  passion  for.  234. 

Weber,  Dr..  on  delirium  during  the 
decline  of  acute  diseases,  401 ;  on 
the  temperature  in  insanity,  401. 

West,  Dr.,  case  of  cataleptic  insanity 
passinff  into  epilepsy,  315. 

West,  Gubert,  on  the  efiect  of  custom, 
163. 

Westbury,  Lord,  on  insanity  as  a  sub- 
ject of  moral  inquiry,  473. 

Westplial,  Dr.,  on  general  paralysis, 
413,  416. 

Whytt,  Dr.,  on  illusorr  movements, 
200 ;  on  symnathy  of  organs,  271  ; 
case  of  insanity  in  a  boy,  305. 

Wilks,  Dr.,  on  abnonnal  quantity  of 
fluid  in  ventricles,  329 ;  on  calcareous 
degeneration  of  nerve-cells,  468. 

Will,  the  freedom  cf,  168,  171  ;  nature 
of,  169 ;  ])ower  of,  174,  188 ;  not  in- 
nate, 178, 180 ;  relation  of  emotions 
to,  184,  185 ;  creative,  188. 
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Macmillan  A"  Co:s  General  Catalogue 
of  Works  in  the  Departtnaits  of  History ^ 
Biography^  Travels^  Poetry^  and  Belles 
Lettres.  With  some  short  Account  or 
Critical  Notice  concerning  each  Book, 
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HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  TRAVELS. 
Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— the  NILE  tributaries  of 

ABYSSINIA,  and  tlie  Sword  Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baxkr,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Portiaits, 
Maps,  and  lUustrations.    Third  Edition,  8vo.  2i/. 

Sir  Samutl  Baker  km  desfrihes  tweht  mpntks*  exphraiian^  during 
wkick  kt examined  tkiriirrs  tkat  art  irihutary  hf  ike  \ilefr0m  Ahyuinia^ 
imelmding  ike  Aihara,  Setiite^  Royan^  Salaam^  Angrah,  Rakiid^  Dinder^ 
and  ike  Bime  Nile.  Tke  inltrai  aita<ked  to  tkese/vriwu  0/ Africa  differs 
etUirely /rem  ikai  fif  the  liy/t/e  A't/v  rej^ioHf,  as  tkf  \K*koie  of  I  //Vr  Egypi 
and  Abyuinia  it  cafsthle  tf  %if:fhpme9ti^  and  is  ifikabited  hy  riitvs  ka7*ing 
tame  degree  of  ertuiizaiian:  while  Cent  rat  Aftica  is  peopled  by  a  raee  of 
eavesges^  tokase  future  is  more  problematical. 

THE  ALBERT  K'YANZA  Great  Rnsiii  of  the  Nile,  and  Explo- 
ration  of  the  Nile  Sources.  Ne«  and  cheaper  I M  it  inn,  with 
Portiaits,  Maps  Rnd  Illui^trations.     Two  vols,  crown  Sva  idr. 

** Bruce  wan  ike  source  of  the  Blue  A..'*' :  Spete  and  Craut  won  tke 
Vietoria  source  of  tke  great  ll'hite  Xile;  *iud  I  kaxe  been  permiHed  to 
tmceeed  in  complctitti^  tie  Xiic  S^'tmes  y  tke  discoT'cry  0/  the  great 
reservoir  of  tke  e^iui tarsal  r.M/«'7,  tke  Al'.tt  X^janza^  from  "ukic^  tke 
river  issmet  as  tke  entire  IP'ku'e  AV/^.*'— Prfface. 

NEW  AND  CHKAP  EDITION  OF  THE  ALBERT  NVANZA. 
I  vol  crown  N\n.     With  Ma|>»  and  Illustrations.     7/.  6>/. 
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Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.)  (continued)-^ 

CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Ned  Grey. 
By  Sir  Samuel  \V.  Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8va  cloth  gilt,  7/.  dd, 

**  A  story  of  adventure  by  sea  and  land  in  the  good  old  style.  It  appears 
tc  us  to  be  the  best  book  of  the  kind  since  '  Masterman  Ready^^  and  it  runs 
that  established  favourite  very  close, " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A^o  booh  written  for  boys  has  for  a  long  Hme  created  so  much  interest^ 
or  been  so  successful.    Every  parent  ought  to  provide  his  boy  with  a  copy," 

Daily  Telegraph. 

Barker  (Lady).— station  life  in  new  Zealand. 

By  Lady  Barker.     Crown  8vo.    yj.  6d, 

"  Tliese  letters  are  the  exact  account  of  a  lady^s  experience  of  the  brighter 
and  less  practical  side  of  colonisation.  They  record  the  expeditions^  ad- 
z*euturcst  and  ctnergencies  drtfcrsifying  the  daily  life  of  the  Xinfe  of  a  New 
Zealand  shcepfarmer  ;  and^  as  each  was  written  while  the  novelty  and 
excitement  of  the  scenes  it  describes  ZLcre  fresh  upon  her,  they  may  succeed 
in  giinng  here  in  England  an  adequate  impression  of  the  d^ight  and  free- 
dom of  an  existence  so  far  removed  from  our  otvn  highly-jirought  dvilisa- 
tion,^ — Preface. 

Baxter  (R.  Dudley,  M.A.).— the  TAXATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM.  By  R.  Dudley  Baxter,  M.A.  8vo. 
cloth,  4r.  6d, 


The  First  Part  of  this  work,  originally  read  before  the  Statistical  \ 
Society  of  London,  deals  tiM  the  Amount  if  Taxation  ;  the  Second  Part^ 
which  new  constitutes  the  main  portion  of  the  work,  is  almost  entirdy  new^ 
and  embraces  the  importtint  questions  of  Rating,  of  the  rdetUve  Taxation 
of  Land,  Personalty,  and  Industry,  and  of  the  direct  ejfeet  ef  Taxes  upon 
Prices.  The  author  trttsts  that  the  body  of  facts  here  coOected  may  be  of 
permanent  value  as  a  record  of  the  past  progress  and  present  condition  of 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom^  inaependently  of  the  transitory 
circumstances  of  its /resent  Taxation, 
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Baxter  (R.  Dudley,  M.A.)  {wtHtmid)^ 

NATIONAL  INCOME.     With  CoIoar«d  Diaenmft.     8va  y.  6d. 

Part  h~-ClaM/UaJiam  tftki  I\>fuiatifim^  V^p€r.  MiddU,  amJ  Lahtmr 
Ciasm.    II.— /wwMr  t/tJU  UmUJ  iCmgi^m. 

**  A  ptnnHmkimg mmd €irtnmty  mtoU  uUentHMg $Mptirr,**^rALL  MaLL 
GAzrrrc. 

Bernard.— FOUR  lectcrks  on  subjects  connected 

WITH  diplomacy.  Uy  Mountagve  Beft:«AtD,  M.A., 
Chididc  Professor  of  International  Law  mnd  Diplomacy,  Oxford. 
8va  9f. 

Fimr  Lteimra^  dmUngUHtk  (i )  Tkt  Cougms  pf  Wesl/kalM ;  (a)  Systtms 
0/  F»iUy;  (3)  Diphtmacy^  Past  and  iVestnt ;  (4)  Tk£  OHt^twns  0/ 
T^mtus. 

Blake.— THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  THE  ARTIST. 
By  Alexander  Gilchrist.  With  numeruut  IHu^tratiom  from 
BUke*ft  designs,  and  Fac-similc^  of  hts  iludiet  of  Che  **  Book  of 
Jobi**    Two  vols,  medium  8va  yu, 

TktM  V0lnmtti  C0nlmim  a  Lije  of  B!'ike  ;  SH^rtioms  ffvm  hi  %%'rittmgt^ 
imtmding  PtMMt ;  Lttters  ;  A mn0tated  C  ^atatogmt  ofiSetmrtt  -tnJ  i)nru*tMg$  ; 
I.i$i^  untk  0fe*tth*mmi  mcUt^  0/  filakti  fCttgrirt'tngt  amd  It  n/imfs.  Thfrt 
mttm^femdid  EngraitU D<signi  4nr  iH.ikt :  (I)  72I/Ai%»*  ./  ^,  tumty" 
0mt  fkoi»4itk%'gftt^  from  tkt  ort^tttis  ;   (2)  S^n^  **/  I'tmoifme*  0m J 

Bright  (John»  M.P.).— spki.ches  ox  qilstions  of 

PUBLIC  POLICY.  r.y  Joicx  lUiciir.  M.  P.  Editctl  by 
Professor  Thorold  Rogkbs.  Two  Yolt.  8«u.  35/.  Second 
Edition,  \nxh  Portrait 

**  /  A«tv  di:  tJed  tkt  Sftttka  ipmtained  in  tkfu  tWrnm,-  tm$0  frrmfi. 
Tike  wmkhmis  />'r  adtrti0m  art  ta  ahmmMtmt^  thai  I  kmit  A  ■«  ttmtiwakHid 
$0  0mit  mmny  *t  tpmck  u*ht%k  u  u\*rtky  0/  ctrtfmi  ftrt*  tL      /  kat^ 
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ttaturalty  given  promifurue  to  those  suijeets  vntA  which  Mr,  Bright  has 
bten  especially  identified^  as^  for  example,  Jndia^  America^  Ireland^  and 
ParliametUary  Reform,  But  nearly  every  topic  of  great  public  interest  on 
which  Mr,  Bright  hcu  spohen  is  represented  in  these  twlumesP 

Edftor's  Preface. 

AUTHOR'S  POPULAR  EDITION.  Extia  foip.  8va  doth.  Second 
Edition.     3^.  dd, 

Bryce.— THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  James  Brycb, 
B.CL.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  [ReprisUing, 

CAMBRIDGE  CHARACTERISTICS.     See  Mulunger. 

CHATTERTOX  :  A  Biographical  Study.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  in  University  College, 
Toronto.     Crown  8vo.     dr.  -dd. 

The  Author  here  regards  Chattcrton  as  a  Poet,  not  as  a  mere  **  resetter 
and  defaccr  of  stolen  literary  treasures,  ^^  Reviewed  in  this  light,  he  has 
found  much  in  the  old  materials  capable  of  being  turned  to  new  account ; 
and  to  these  materials  research  in  various  directions  hets  enabled  him  to 
make  some  additions. 


Clay.— THE  PRISON  CHAPLAIN.  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ci.AY,  R.n.,  late  Ch.ip]ain  of  the  Preston  Gaol.  With  Selections 
from  his  Reports  and  Correspondence,  and  a  Sketch  of  Prison 
Di-^cipline  in  England.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Clay,  M.  A. 
8vo.  15J. 

"/«•;.•  hooks  ha7'e  appctired  of  late  years  better  entitled  to  an  attentit*e 
perusal.  .  .  .  It  presents  a  complete  narratiif  of  all  that  has  been  dofie  and 
attemptctlby  ^sirious  philanthrof4sts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  concUtion  and 
the  impnKH*ment  of  the  nwrals  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the  British 
dominions, " —  LoN  DON  K  K \  1  p.w. 
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Cooper.— ATHEN-*  CANTABRIGIENSES.  By  Chaklss 
Henry  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  and  Tuomi'son  Cooper,  F.S.A. 
Vol.  L  8vo.,  1500—85,  \%s.    Vol.  II.,  1586—1609,  i8r. 

This  etabanUewark,  which  is  dedicated  by  permission  io  Lord  Maeaulay, 
contaifu  lives  of  the  emiftent  men  sent  forth  by  Cambridge,  after  the 
fashion  of  Anthony  4  Wood,  in  his  famous  **  Athena  Oxoniensa,** 


Dilke GREATER  BRITAIN.     A  Reconl  of  Travel  in  EnglUh- 

speaking  Countries  daring  1866-7.  (.\merica,  Australia,  India.) 
By  Sir  Charles  Wentwortii  Dilke,  M.P.  Fourth  and  Cheap 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6r. 

"  Mr.  Dilke  has  written  a  book  which  is  pn^nxhly  as  well  worth  reading 
as  any  book  of  the  same  aims  and  character  that  cz'cr  u*as  written,  Jts 
merits  are  that  it  is  written  in  a  Ih'ely  and  atp^ccable  style,  thai  ii  imfiic% 
a  IP  eat  deal  of  physical  plucky  that  no  page  of  it  fails  to  sho*v  an  acntc  an  J 
highly  intelligent  observer,  that  it  stimulates  the  imagination  as  well  as  ///<■ 
judgment  of  the  reader,  atui  that  it  is  on  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
sul'jctt  that  can  attract  an  Englishman  \cho  cares  aU*ut  his  country** 

Sati'kdav  Rev  11  \v. 


Diircr  (Albrccht).— history  of  the  life  OF  al- 

BKECHT  DURER,  of  NiiniUrg.  With  a  Translation  of  lii. 
Letters  and  Journal,  and  some  account  of  his  works.  By  .Mi>. 
Charles  Heaton.  Royal  8vo.  bcxellcd  boartl»,  extra  gilt  31J.  < «/. 

This  ',v>ork  contains  about  Thirty  Illustrations^  tci  of  which  arc  pnsl.u  • 
tions  by  the  Autotype  {carbon)  process^  ami  are prinf.d  in  permanent  A/  /. 
by  Messrs.  Cmmdall and I'l.ming,  under  license  fr,'*u  the  Auti>typc  i\"i' 
pany.  Limited;  the  rest  are  Photograph^  and  /lUwi  uts. 

EARLY    EGYPTIAN     HISTORY    FOR    THE    YOL'NG. 

**Jl*VENll.E  SCCTIUN.  ' 
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Elliott.— LIFE  OF  HENRY  VENN  ELLIOTT,  of  Brigfaton. 
By  JosiAH  Bateman,  M.A.,  Author  of  '*  Life  of  Daniel  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,"  &c  With  Portrait,  engraved  by  Jeens. 
Crown  8vo.    Sx.  6t/.     Second  Edition,  with  Appendix. 

^*  A  very  charming  piece  of  rdigiaus  biography;  no  one  can  read  it 
without  boih  pleasure  and  profit " — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Forbes.  — LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  FORBES, 
F.R.S.  By  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  and  Archibald 
Geikie,  F.R.S.     8va  with  Portrait,  14J. 

"  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  book  claims  careful  reading,  as  being 
a  full  but  not  overcrowded  rehearsal  of  a  most  instructive  life,  and  the  true 
picture  of  a  mind  that  was  rare  in  strength  and  beauty," — Examiner. 

Freeman. — history   of   federal   government, 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  Achatan  League  to  the  Disruption  of 
the  United  States.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
General  Introduction.     History  of  the  Greek  Federations.     8vo. 

211. 

"  The  task  Mr.  Freeman  has  undertaken  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance.  It  is  also  a  task  of  att  almost  entirely  nc^'d  character.  No 
other  work  professing  to  gii'e  the  history  if  a  political  principle  occurs  to 
us,  except  the  slight  contributions  to  the  history  of  representative  govertt- 
ment  that  is  contained  in  a  course  of  HI.  Guisafs  lectures  ....  The 
history  of  the  development  of  a  principle  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
history  of  a  dynasty,  or  of  a  race.*  — Satitrday  Review. 

OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  OxfonL  With 
Five  Coloured  Maps.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  half-bound,    dr. 

"  Its  object  is  to  shan'  that  clear,  accurate^  and  scientific  7*iews  of  history, 
or  indeed  of  any  subject,  may  be  easily  f^rcn  to  children  from  the  very 
first. . .  Ihttve,  I  hope,  shown  that  it  is  per/',,  fly  easy  to  teach  childre9i,from 
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ike  very  first,  to  ditHmgmsk  tmehUtory  alike  from  legend  and  from  wUful 
iteveniion^  and  also  to  understand  the  nature  of  historical  authorities,  and 
to  weigh  one  statement  against  another,  .  .  .  .  /  hove  throughout  striven  to 
connect  the  history  of  England  with  the  general  history  of  civilised  Europe, 
and  I  have  especially  tried  te  make  the  booh  serve  as  an  incentive  to  a  more 
accurate  study  of  histofical geography.** — Preface. 

French     (George     Russell),  —  shakspeareana 

GEXEALOGICA.     8vo.  cloth  extia,  15/.      Uniform  with  the 
''Cambridge  Shakespeare." 

Part  /. — Identification  of  the  dramatis  personae  in  the  histoncal  p/ays, 
from  King  yohn  to  King  Henry  VIII. ;  Kota  on  Characters  in  Macheth 
and  Hamlet;  Ptrsons  and  Places  belonging  to  Warwickshire  albtdod  to. 
Part  II.  —  T^e  Shakspeare  and  Arden  faniilia  and  their  connexions,  with 
TahUs  of  descent.  T^e  present  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  dc 
scription,  in  consecutive  order^  «f  each  of  the  dramatis  persoiue  in  Shak' 
spear^s  immortal  chronicU-historia^  and  some  of  the  characters  have  been^ 
$t  is  bdieved^  herein  identified  for  tke  first  time,  A  clue  is  furnished  whiih^ 
yiV/tn«M/  up  with  ordinary  diligence^  may  enable  any  one,  with  a  taste  for 
the  pursuit,  to  trace  a  distinguished  Shakspearean  worthy  to  his  lineal 

I  representative  in  the  present  day, 

I 

Galileo.— THE  private  life  of  Galileo.    Compiled 

principally  from  his  Comsi^ndcnce  ami  that  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  SiNter  Maria  Celeste,  Nun  in  the  Franciscan  Con\'ent  of 
S.  Matthew,  in  Arcetri.     \V>ih  rortrait.     Crown  8\u.     7/.  td. 

It  hits  Kyh  the  endeiwoMr  of  the  f emptier  /«>  phuc  Kfiiw  the  raidirr  a 

plain,  ungarbL\l  statement  of  Jaets  ;  and  as  a  mtvns  to  thir  end,  to  alloio 

'  Ga/i/A\  kisfru  nds,  and  his  judges  to  speak  for  thcmsdxes  as  far  as  possible, 

Gladstone  (Right.  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P.).— juvektus 

MUNDL     The  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroic  Age.     Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra.     With  Map.     10 -.  6d,     Second  Edition. 

7*//>  t§ew  u\»rk  of  Mr,   CloJit  ne  deals  e*pe*i*tily  xvifh  the  historic 
elet'ietit  in  Hotner,  expmttJing  th.:!  element,  atiJ  furnishttg  by  its  aid  a 


fitU  account  of  the  Homeric  men  and  the  Homeric  rdipon.  It  starts,  after 
the  itttroductory  chapter,  with  a  discussion  of  the  several  raca  then  existing 
in  Hdku,  including  the  influence  of  the  Pheenicians  and  Egyptians.  It 
contains  chapters  on  the  Olympian  system^  with  its  several  deities  ;  on  the 
Ethics  and  the  Polity  of  the  Heroic  age;  on  the  geography  of  Homur;  on 
the  characters  of  the  Poems ;  presenting,  in  fine,  a  view  of  primitive  life 
and  primitive  societv  as  found  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 


"  GLOBE "  ATLAS  OF  EUROPE.  Unifonn  in  size  with  Mtc- 
millan's  Globe  Series,  containing  45  Coloured  Maps,  on  a  uniform 
scale  and  projection  ;  with  Plans  of  London  and  Paris,  and  a 
copious  Index.  Strongly  bound  in  half-morocco,  with  flexible 
back,  91. 

This  Atlas  includes  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  a  series  of  48  Maps, 
drawn  on  the  satne  scale,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  situation  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  places,  and  the  rdatwn  of  the  various  maps  and 
countries  to  each  other  is  defined  in  a  general  Key-map,  All  the  maps 
being  on  a  uniform  scale  facilitates  the  comparison  of  extent  and  distance, 
and  conz'cys  a  Just  impression  of  the  relative  magtiitude  of  different  countries. 
The  size  suffica  to  shew  the  provincial  divisiotu,  the  railways  and  main 
roads ^  the prituipal  rivers  and  mountain  ranges,  **This  atlas,"  unites  the 
British  Quarterly,  *'will  dean  invaluable  Soon  for  the  school,  the  desk,  or 
the  tnti'dlcr^s  portmanteau, " 


Guizot. — (Author  of  **JOHN  Halifax,  Gentleman/')— M.  I>E 
BARANTE,  A  Memoir,  Biographical  and  Autobiographical.  By 
^L  GuizoT.  Translated  by  the  Author  of  ''John  Uaufax, 
Gentleman.**    Crown  8vo.  6s,  6d, 


"  The  highest  furposa  of  both  history  and  bit*graphy  are  answered  bv  a 
mcfiioir  so  lifdikc,  so  faithful,  and  so  philosophiral,** 

British  ()uarterly  Review. 
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HISTORICAL  SELECTIONS.  Readings  from  the  best  Authoritiei 
on  English  and  European  Ilbtory.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
£.  M.  Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonoe.     Crown  8vo.  6/. 

When  young  ckiUren  kavt  acquired  ike  outlines  0/ history  from  abndgt' 
wtmts  and  eaUekisms^  and  it  becomes  desirable  to  give  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  subject^  in  order  to  render  it  really  useful  and  interating,  a 
difficulty  often  arises  as  to  the  ekoiee  of  books,  TkM  courses  are  ofen^  eitker 
to  take  a  general  and  consequently  dry  kisiory  of  facts  ^  stick  as  RusselVs 
Modem  Europe^  or  to  ckoose  some  work  treating  of  a  particular  period  or 
subject^  suck  eu  tke  works  of  Macaulay  and  Froude,  Tke  former  course 
usually  renders  kistory  u»iinterating ;  tke  latter  is  unsatufactory^  because 
U  is  not  sufficiently  comprekensrue.  To  remedy  this  difficulty^  selections^ 
continuous  and  ckronological,  kave  in  tke  present  Z'olume  beett  taken  from 
tke  larger  works  of  Freeman^  Milman^  Palgrofe^  and  others^  ii*kick  may 
serve  as  distinct  landmarks  of  kistorical  reading.  "  /fV  httnc*  of  scarcely 
anytking^  says  tke  Guardian,  of  tkis  folumc,  "wkick  is  so  likc/y  to  raise 
to  a  kigker  level  tke  average  standard  of  Ettglish  education J*^ 

Hole.— A  GENEALOGICAL  STKMMA  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.  Ky  the  Rev.  C.  Hole,  M..\., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     On  Shcx-t,  is, 

Tke  different  families  are  printed  in  dutinguisking  colmrs^  tkusftiih* 
titling  reference* 

A  BRIEF  BIOGRArillCAL  DICTIONARY.  Compiled  and 
Anrnnged  by  the  Rev.  Charles  IIoli:,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
iSmo.  neatly  and  ttrongly  bound  in  cluth,  41.  bd. 

One  of  tke  most  comprehensive  and  accurate  Biograpkical  DiciioUitries 
i»i  tke  worlds  containing  more  tkan  \%^OQO persons  if  all  countries^  -s'itk 
dates  of  birtk  and  deatk^  tmd  wkat  tkey  ttyr*'  Jiitinguislietl  f*r,  Extt .  w^ 
care  kas  been  bestowed  on  the  veri/ication  «f  the  Jates  ;  and  tkns  numttx^us 
errors^  current  in  prex-ieits  uvrks,  kave  been  iOrrctted.  Its  size  adapts  it 
for  tke  desk,  Pifrtmanteau,  or  pocket, 

**  An  isevalnable  additit>n  to  our  manmth    f  referent e^  and,  front  its 
m  Icrate price^  cannot fatl  to  become  as p*ptt.\:>    is  tt  is  nw/itl*^ — TiMi  s. 


Hozier.— THE  SEVEN  WEEKS*  WAR ;  Its  Antecedents  and 
iu  Incidents.  By.  H.  M.  Hozier.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Two 
vols.     8vo.    2&r. 

TAis  Vfork  is  hastd  upon  letUrs  r^rinied  by  permistion  from  **  The 
Times. "  /or  tke  nwsi  part  it  is  a  product  of  a  personal  tye-vtiimss  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  a  war  which^  for  rapidity  and  decisive 
results^  may  claim  an  almost  unrivalled  position  in  history, 

THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION  TO  ABYSSINIA.  Compiled  from 
Authentic  Documents.  By  Captain  Henry  M.  Hozier,  late 
Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.    8va  9r. 

'*  Several  accounts  of  the  British  Expedition  have  been  published, .... 
They  have,  however^  beett  written  by  those  who  have  not  had  access  to  those 
authentic  documatts^  which  cannot  be  collected  directly  after  the  termination 

of  a  campaign The  atdcavour  of  the  author  of  this  sketch  has  been  to 

present  to  readers  a  succinct  and  impartial  account  of  an  entetprise  which 
has  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  war,** — Preface. 

Irving.— THE  ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of  Events, 
Social  and  Political,  which  have  happened  in  or  had  relation  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Opening  of  the  present  Parliament.  By  Joseph 
Irving.    8vo.  half-bound.     iSf. 

**  IVe  have  before  us  a  trusty  and  ready  guide  to  the  events  <f  the  past 
thirty  years^  aivilab/e  equally  for  the  stedesman^  the  politician^  the  public 
writer^  and  the  general  reader.  If  Mr,  Irving s  object  has  been  to  bring 
before  the  reader  all  the  most  noteworthy  occurrences  which  have  happened 
since  the  beginning  of  Her  Majesty* s  reign^  he  may  justly  claim  the  credit 
of  having  done  so  most  bticfiy,  succinctly^  and  simply^  and  in  such  a 
mantier^  too^  as  to  furnish  him  with  the  details  necessary  in  each  ease  to 
comprehend  the  event  of  which  he  is  in  search  in  an  intdligent  mantfer. 
Reflection  will  senr  to  show  the  great  value  of  such  a  work  as  this  to  the 
journalist  and  statesman^  and  indeed  to  cilery  one  who  feds  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  age  ;  and  we  may  add  that  its  value  is  considerably  iw 
creased  by  the  addition  of  that  most  important  of  all  appendices^  an 
accurate  and  in.^fmetive  index,** — Times. 
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Kingsley    (Canon) — on  the  ancien  regime  u  h 

Existed  on  the  Continent  before  the  Frbkch  Revolution. 
Thiee  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royml  Institution.  By  the  Rev. 
C  KlNGSLBY,  M.A.,  ibrmerly  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.  ti, 

Tkiu  Arm  teehtra  duaas  severaUy  (i)  CasU^  (a)  CemtnUiMati^m,  (3) 
TV  ExpUswe  Ftrces  fy  wkkk  the  Revolmihn  wot  smpaituliued,  Tki 
Pfefaeg  dmU  ai  tomu  UMgtk  witk  ctrtaiH  foliiual  fMoAMi/  ^  tJu  ^atni 

THE  ROMAN    AND  THE    TEUTON.      A   Series  of   Lectures 
delivered  before  the    University  of  Cambridge.       By   Rev.  C 
KiNCSLBY,  M.A.     8vo.     12/. 

I 
CosTfLK-n  i^lHau^ra/  Itcture  ;    The  Fortsi  Ckiidrtm  ;  Tkt  Dyttt^  I 

Empire  ;  Tlu  Unman  IMust ;  The  Gotkk  Cn-iUzfr;  Dkiruk^sEMj;  7Af 
Nemesis  ^  tkg  G^ks  ;  Pauius  Dm f onus  ;  Tke  Clergy  mttd  the  lUQtkeM  : 
The  Mi*MJia  Cwtiiur  ;  The  Lombard  Lau^s  ;  The  Popes  and  the  Iji»mharJs  ; 
The  Sirniegy  0/  Pr^videnee. 

Kingsley     (Henry,    F.R.G.S.).— tales    of    old 

TRAVEL.     Rc-narratcil  by  Henry  Kingsley,  F.K.C.S.    With 
Eighi  lUHstrmth^ns  by  HCARD.     Crown  Sva     6r. 

C<  >WTEXT1 : —ilAmrv  yW<» ;  The  Sh//^i'rtrh  of  Pldsart;  The  II  \mJ^tftU 
Adtmtnres  ef  Andrew  Pattet ;  The  Wanderings  o/a  C't/^iuhin;  i\ter 
Carder;  The  Pretert^ti^m  0/  the  ** Terra  Xofa ; "  S/itzAet  ^t  // ;  Pt Erme* 
nontnlles  Aeelt motizaticn  Adirntnre ;  7 he  Old S/ttt'e  Trade ;  Mtles  Pk iltpt ; 
The Snfenngt  ef  Robert  Ex^erard ;  Jfl:n  Fox ;  Ah^roAnftez;  71keF%*nn' 
dattan  of  an  Emptrt» 

Z#athain.-- lU^CK  ANDWIIIIE:  a  Joamalof  aT)ifceMoniii%* 
Tow  in  tlic  United  StAtcs.    By  IIrnry  Latham,  M.  A.,  Bamacr- 

at- Law.    Svo.     loi.  (n/. 

I 

**  The  spirit  tn  u*hteh  Mr,  Latham  has  written  ahont  0**9  hrtthren  in  I 

Amerua  is  eom  *tendable  in  High  degree.** — ATllEMiCt'M. 
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Law. — THE  ALPS  OF  HANNIBAL.  By  William  John  Law, 
M.A.,  formerly  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Two  vols. 
8vo.     2 1  J. 

*^  No  one  can  read  tht  work  and  not  acquire  a  conviction  tAat,  tn 
addition  to  a  thorough  grasp  of  a  particular  topic,  its  writer  has  at 
command  a  large  store  of  reading  and  thought  upon  many  cogftate  points 
of  ancient  history  and  geography, ^^ — Quarterly  Review. 

Liverpool.— THE  life  and   administration  of 

ROBERT  BANKS,  SECOND  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  K.G. 
Compiled  from  Original  Family  Documents  by  Charles  Duke 
YoNGE,  Regius  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast ;  and  Author  of  "  The  History  of  the 
British  Navy,*'  "  The  History  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,"  etc 
Three  vols.  8vo.    42/. 

Situe  the  time  of  Lord  Burleigh  no  one,  except  the  second  Pitt,  ever 
atjoyed  so  long  a  tenure  of  poioer ;  ijith  the  same  exception,  no  one  ever 
held  office  at  so  critical  a  time  ....  Lord  Liverpool  is  the  very  last 
minister  who  has  been  able  fully  to  carry  out  his  mon  political  vieios  ;  who 
has  bccti  so  strong  that  in  matters  of  general  policy  the  Oftposition  could 
extort  no  concessions  from  him  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  his  awn 
ddiberate  judgment.  The  present  work  is  founded  almost  entirely  on  the 
corrapondetice  left  behind  him  by  Lord  Liverpool,  aftdnonj  in  the  possession 
of  Colonel  and  Lady  Catherine  JIarcourt. 

**Full  of  information  and  wstruction,''*—VoRTiiiGnrL\  Review. 


Maclear. — See  Section,  "Ecclesiastical  History. 
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Macmillan    (Rev.    Hugh).— HOLIDAYS     ON    HIGH 

LAND.S  ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in  search  of  Alpine  Plants. 
By  the  Rev.  Huc.ii  Macmillan,  Author  of  " Bible  Teachings  in 
Nature,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.  clotli.     dr. 

^  Botanical  huntdcdge  is  blended  '^vith  a  love  of  nature,  a  pious  en- 
thusiasm,  auJ  a  rich  felieity  of  diction  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  works 
of  kindred  character,   if  we  except  those  of  Hugh  Miller,^* — DAILY 

TeLEGRAI'II. 


MacmiUan  (Rev.  Hugh),  {c^tuttuud^ 

FOOT-NOTES    FROM    THE    PAGE    OF    NATURE.      WUh 
numerous  lUustrations.     Fcap.  Svo.  $f, 

**  That  Ufko  kavt  derived  pleasure  ama  prefii  Jram  ike  study  tf  Jle'Ufers 
mmd  fems~^tuhfeeis^  ii  is  pUasing  to  find,  mmo  e^ferywhere  fopmiar — hy 
eUuemding  lewer  into  the  eurcana  of  the  vegetabte  kingdom^  wilt  find  m  still 
more  interesting  and  deiight/ttl  field  of  research  in  theobieets  brought  under 
rei*ieio  in  the /otlowiHg pages." — Preface. 

UinLE  TEACIIIXCS  IN  NATURE.     Fourth  Ed iiioii.    Fcap  Sva 
6/. — .Sr  also  "  Sci  KX 1 1 F i c  S kct i on. *' 

Martin  (Frederick) — the  statesman's  yearbook  : 

A  Statistical  ami  Historical  Account  of  the  States  of  the  Civiltibcd 
World.  Ikfanual  for  Politician  and  Merchants  for  the  year  187a 
Ilv  Frfdf.rick  Martin.  Seventh  Annual  PuUuatton.  Crown 
Svo.     I  Of.  6(/. 

The  new  ttsue  hat  teen  entirely  rcicritten,  rr^'ised^  a nJ corrected,  on  the 
hasu  of  oJ^*utf  re  forts  rettrr-ed  direct  from  the  heads  of  tk^  leading  Co^'erU' 
meuts  oj  the  llWld,  in  rt/ly  to  letters  sent  to  them  br  the  ICdttor, 

^ICxYf  I  \s/i'  %'ho  JtifOU*s  this  xeork  is  aware  that  it  is  .1  fH*,*l'  that  is  inJtS' 
pettsahle  A*  '.**riters,  fiiiatuiers,  politicians,  statesmen,  and  all  who  are 
dtsecily  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  political,  /<%/«//,  indnstiial,  com-^ 
mertial,  and  finantiat  Ct*ndition  tf  their  /etltru*^reatn res  at  hotne  and 
ahf*std.  Mr.  Martin  desa'tes  w*ii m  commendatHUt  J>r  the  care  he  takes 
in  making  *  The  Statetnians  Yc*i9  />ti*k  *  com/leie  and  n'trect** 

S  TANKARD. 

Martineau.— r.KXiRAPllirAL    sketciiks.     1S52— 1$«»& 

By  IlARRiirr  Makiinkai'.     lliird  E4littoa,  ^auU  New  Picfoce. 

A  CM\  'i*n  of  Mem.*irs  under  tkete  snttal  secti**'*  *— (l)  AVm/,  (3) 
iUtti*iani,  •  0  /V«/f./."W,  (4)  .^  ten  ft  tit,  (5)  SamI,  ('  t  I.ttefarr.  These 
Mcmotrt  *     'cared  or  f^mat/y  in  tht  Ct^umns  of  the  •*  l»  ily  Ne«s.*' 
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Masson  (Professor). — essays,  biographical  and 

CRITICAL.  See  Section  headed  **  Poetry  and  Belles  X^ttrrs.  ^ 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  In  connexion  with  the 
Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By 
David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Edin- 
burgh.    Vol  I.  with  Portraits.    Svo.  iSx.     VoL  IL  in  the  Press. 

//  is  intended  to  exhibit  Milton* s  life  in  its  connexions  with  all  the  more 
notable  p/unonuna  of  the  period  of  British  history  in  which  it  was  cast — 
its  state  politics^  its  ecclesiastical  variations,  its  literature  and  specnlatiue 
thought.  Commencing  in  1608,  the  Life  of  Milton  proceeds  through  the 
last  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  James  L ,  includa  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  /.  ana  the  subsequent  years  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Protectorate,  and  then,  passing  the  Restoration,  extends  itself  to  1674,  or 
through  fourteen  years  of  the  new  state  of  things  under  Charles  II,  The 
first  volume  deeds  with  the  life  of  Milton  as  extending  from  1608  to  1640, 
which  was  the  period  tf  his  education  and  of  his  minor  poems, 

Morison.— THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SAINT  BERNARD, 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  By  James  Cotter  Morison,  M.A.  New 
Edition,  revised.     Crown  Svo.     7/.  6d, 

**  One  of  the  best  contributions  in  our  literature  towards  a  vivid,  intel' 
ligent,  and  worthy  knowledge  of  European  interests  and  thoughts  and 
feelings  during  the  hi*dfih  century,     A  ddightful  and  instructive  volume, 
and  one  oj  the  best  products  of  the  modem  historic  spirit,''* 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Morley  (John).— EDMUND  BURKE,  a  Historical  Study.  By 
John  Morley,  B.A.  Oxon.     Crown  Svo.     *js,  6d, 

"  The  style  is  terse  and  incisive,  and  brilllunt  with  epigram  and  point. 
It  contains  pithy  aphoristic  sattcnces  which  Burke  himself  would  not  have 
disowfied.  But  these  are  not  its  best  features :  its  sustained  ptKK^er  of 
reasoning,  its  wide  sweep  of  observation  and  reflection,  its  devateJ  ethual 
and  social  tone,  stamp  it  as  a  work  of  high  excdlenee,  and  as  such  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers,** — Saturday  Review. 
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MuUinger.— CAMBRIDGE  characteristics  in  the 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.     By  J.  B.  Muluncbk,  B.A. 
Crown  8va    4/.  6d, 

**Itua  very  entirtaining  and  rtadabU  book,** — SATURDAY  Revibw. 

**  Tluehapierspn  ifu  Cartesian  Pkiiosepkyamd  ike  Camhn4ge  Piatanittt 
are  aJnuraSU^^—ATHKHAVU. 


Palgrave. — history  of  normandy  and  of  Eng- 
land.    By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Deputy  Kcq>er  of  Her 

Majesty's  Public  Records.     Completing  the  History  to  the  Death 
of  William  Rufus.     Four  vols.  Svo.    £^  41. 

Vpiume  /  General  Reiations  ef  AMi»n'aI  Europe —  7^  Carievingian 
Emfiire — Tke  Danish  ExfedUions  in  the  Ganh — And  ike  EstakUshment 
9/  Rolh,  Volnme  II,  Tke  Three  First  Dmkes  of  Norimaptdy ;  Raiia, 
CmUaHnie  Longiu^FpSe^  and  Kiehard  SanS'Penr — The  dtrlm-ingian 
line  SHpflanted  by  the  Cafets,  Votume  III  Riehard  Stns-Pntr^ 
Richard  Le^Bon—Riehard  HI^R^hert  Le  DMbU—HWiam  the  Con- 
fnerar,     Vpimme  IV.     Wiiliam  Rnjus — Accasion  0/  Henry  BeaucUre, 


Palgrave  (W.  G.)«— a   narrative   of   a   vear\s 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
ARABIA,  1S62-3.  l^y  William  Gifford  Palgravc,  late  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Ilomhay  N.  L  Fifth  and  cheaper  Edition. 
With  Map^,  Plans,  ami  Portrait  of  Author,  engraved  on  steel  by 
Jecns^    Crown  Sro.     6/. 

**  Censidering  the  extent  af  omr  prexions  ignarmme^  tke amommi  ef  his 
mekin»emenis^  and  the  importanee  ef  his  fontrihttians  fa  amr  kmKpiee^,  we 
eannat  say  test  fif  him  than  n%ts  ance  satd  of  a  far  gremter  dis*  r  erer.  Air, 
I^tlgrm^ heu  ind/efgit^en  a  new u^ortdt^  Eunfe.^^ — PaLL  Ma  i  i. Gautti. 
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Parkes  (Henry). — AUSTRALIAN  VIEWS  OF  ENGLAND. 
By  Henry  Parkes.    Crown  8vo.  doth.    3/.  6k/. 

"  Tki  following  Utters  were  written  during  a  residence  in  England^  in 
the  years  1861  and  1862,  and  were  piMished  in  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  ott  the  arrival  of  the  monthly  mails  .  .  ,  .  On  re^perusal^  these 
letters  appear  to  contain  views  of  English  life  and  impressions  of  English 
notabilities  whichy  as  the  views  and  impressions  of  an  Englishman  on  his 
return  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  may  not  be 
tvithout  itUerest  to  the  English  reader.  The  writer  had  opportunities  ef 
mixing  with  different  classes  of  the  British  people,  and  of  hearing  opinions 
on  passing  events  from  opposite  standpoints  of  observation,^* — Author's 
Preface. 


Prichard.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIA.  From 
1S59  to  1868.  The  First  Ten  Years  of  Administration  under  the 
Crown.  By  Iltudus  Thomas  Prichard,  Barristcr-at-Law. 
Two  vols.     Demy  8to.     With  Map.     211. 

///  these  volumes  the  author  has  aimed  to  supply  a  full,  impartial,  and 
ittdt'pctulent  account  of  British  Ittdia  between  1859  and  1868 — iohich  is 
in  Matty  rcsptxts  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  country 
7i'hiih  the  present  ccnttoy  has  seeti, 

Ralegh.— THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEGH,  based 
upon  Contemporary  Documents.  By  Edward  Edwards.  To- 
gether with  Ra]egh*s  Letters,  now  first  collected.  With  Portrait 
Two  vols.  8vo.    yis. 


"  J/r.  Edzfards  has  certainly  written  the  Life  of  Ralegh  from  fuller 
ittfor /nation  than  any  preinous  biographer.  He  is  intelligent,  industrious, 
syut/^itthetic  :  and  the  tvctrld  has  in  his  two  voluntes  larger  nuans  afforded 
it  of  kno7i*itig  Ralegh  than  it  ever  possessed  before.  The  new  letters  and 
the  ttm^y-edited  old  letters  are  in  themseh'cs  a  boon,** — Pall  >L\ll 
Gazktte. 
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Robinson  (Crabb),— diary,  reminiscences,  and 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  CRABB  ROBINSON.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  Dr.  Sadler.  With  Portimit  Second  Edition. 
Three  vols.  8vo.doth.    36/. 

Afr,  CrM  RpkimscH^t  Diary  exiends  ever  tJU  grmttr  part  oj  iMrtf 
fuartirt  of  a  eeniury.  It  comtaims  persanai  nminhcenca  of  3omo  of  tkt 
mottdisti$^gm*hod€kara€tirt  of  that  period^  indrnding  Goitkt,  IVUiand,  Do 
Quineey^  Wordsworth  (with  whom  Mr,  Crabh  Robinson  was  on  terms  oJ 
great  intimaty)^  Madame  de  Staei,  Lafayette^  Coleridge,  lamb.  Mi/man, 
^e.  ^c, :  and  inelndes  a  vast  variety  ofsuhjeets,  politUal,  titerary,  oeelesi* 
asticalf  and  misceUanmms. 

Rogers  (James  E.  Thorold).— historical  glean- 
ings :  A  Series  of  Sketches.  Montague,  Walpole,  Adam  Smith, 
CoUbett.    By  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Roce&s.    Crown  8vo.    4/.  6/. 

Professor  Roger ^s  object  in  the  following  sketcka  is  to  present  a  set  oJ 
historical faets,  grouped  round  a  principal  figure.      The  usays  are  in  the 
form  of  lectures. 

Smith    (Professor    Goldwin).^ three     ENGLISH 

STATESMEN:  PYM,  CROMWELL,  PI  IT.  A  Coune  of 
Lectures  on  the  Political  History  of  England.  By  Goldwin 
Smith,  M.  A.     Extra  fcap.  8va     New  and  Clieapei  Edition.     5/. 

*^  A  work  which  neither  historian  nor  politician  can  safely  ajord  to 
ueglecC*^%Kt}3tXiKt  REVIEW. 

Tacitus. — THE  HISTORY  OF  TACITUS,  translated  into 
English.  By  A.  J.  Chuech,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Beooeibb,  M.A. 
With  a  Map  and  Notes.    8va     los,  td. 

The  trttnslators  have  endcaz^oured  to  adhere  as  closely  to  the  original  as 
was  thought  eotuistent  with  a  proper  observance  of  JUn^lish  idiom*  At 
the  same  time  it  has  Seem  thetr  aim  to  reproduce  the  preciu  escpressions  oJ 
the  author.  This  worh  is  charjcterised  by  the  Spectator  as  "  a  scholarly 
and  faithful  translation/* 
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THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.  TransUted  injo  English  by 
A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  With  Maps 
and  Notes.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2x.  6</. 

Tht  translators  have  sought  to  product  such  a  version  as  may  satisfy 
scholars  who  demand  a  faithfid  renderiftg  of  the  original^  and  English 
readers  who  are  offended  by  the  baldness  and  frigidity  which  commonly 
disfigure  translations.  The  treatises  are  accompanied  by  introductions, 
notes,  maps,  and  a  chronological  summary.  The  Athenaeum  says  of 
this  work  that  it  is  "  a  version  at  once  readable  and  exact,  which  may  be 
perused  with  pleasure  by  all,  and  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  classical 
studetu:' 

Taylor    (Rev.    Isaac).— WORDS    and    PLACES;    or 

Etymological  Illustrations  of  History,  Etymology,  and  Geography. 
By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Sva 
izr.  td, 

'*  Mr,  Taylor  has  produced  a  really  useful  book,  and  one  which  stands 
alone  in  our  language** — Saturday  Review. 

Trench  (Archbishop).— gustavus  adolphus  :  Social 

Aspects  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  By  R.  Chenevix  Trenxh, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     Fcap.  8vo.  2/.  6c/. 

"  CliMr  and  lucid  in  style,  these  lectures  will  be  a  treasure  to  many  to 
whom  the  subject  is  unfamiliar*^ -^Tyy^v^VA  EVENING  Mail. 

Trench  (Mrs.  R.). — Edited  by  Archbishop  Trench.  Remains 
of  the  late  Mrs.  RICHARD  TRENCH.  Being  Selections  from 
her  Journals,  letters,  and  other  Papers.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue, 
with  Portrait,  8vo.  6f. 

Contains  notices  and  anecdotes  illustrating  the  social  life  of  the  period 
— extending  oi'cr  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1799 — 1 82 7).  //  includes  also 
poems  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces  by  Mrs,  Tretuh. 
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Trench  (Capt.  P.,  F.R.G.S,),— the  russoixdian 

QUESTION,  Historically,  Strategically,  and  Politically  con- 
iidered.  By  Capt  T&BNCH,  F.  R.G.S.  With  a  Sketch  of  Central 
Asiatic  Politics  and  Map  of  Central  Asia.     Crown  8vo.     7/.  dd, 

*'  Thi  Rutsp'IndiaH,  #r  Cenirai  Asian  ptettion  km  jor  sevierai  tMaut 
rmt^HS  bten  aUraiHsig  wtuekfuhiu  atUfttwn  in  England^  in  Russia,  and 
also  on  the  CanHn^nt,  wiikin  iJU  last  ytar  or  two,  .  .  .  /  kait  tkoughi 
thai  iki  present  vatume,  giving  a  ^kcrt  sketch  tftke  history  of  this  fuestion 

from  its  earliest  origin,  and  condensing  mnch  of  the  mtasi  recent  and  into- 
resting  information  on  the  suhject,  and  on  Us  collateral  phasa,  might 

perhaps  be  acceptahle  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  i/.'*^AUTHOR*s 
Preface. 

Trcvclyan  (CO.,  M.P.). — CAWNPORE.     Illnstrated  with 
Plan.      By  G.  O.  Trbvelyan,   M.P.,  Author  of  ''The  Com- 
petition Wallah."     Second  Edition.     Crown  8%o.     ts.  \ 
**•  In  this  book  «v  are  not  spared  one  fact  of  the  sad  story ;  but  our         . 
feelings  are  not  harrowed  by  the  reciltxl  of  imaginary  outrages.    It  is  good         | 
for  us  at  home  that  we  kazie  one  who  toils  kis  tale  so  well  as  does  Afr,          \ 
Trevelyan,^^ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  COMPETITION  WALLAH.     New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6*. 
**  Tke  earlier  letters  are  especially  interating  for  tkeir  tacy  descriptions 

of  European  life  in  India Those  tkat  follow  are  of  more  serious 

import,  seeking  to  tell  tke  truik  about  the  Hindoo  character  and  Englisk 
in/tnences,  good  and  bad,  upon  it,  as  well  as  to  suggest  some  better  course  of 
treatment  than  that  hitherto  tfi^^.**— Examiner. 

Vaughan  (late  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  of  the  British 

Quarterly).— MEMOIR  OF  ROBERT  A.  VAl'CH.AN. 
Author  of  *'  Hours  with  th«  Mystics."  By  Robert  VArciiAN, 
D.D.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  8va  5/. 

•*  //  dcserva  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  St^tufe/s  *  Life  of  Arnold,* 
and  Carlyle*s  *  Stirling.*  Dr.  Vau^ftan  has  performed  his  painful  but 
mt  all  unpUasing  task  witk  exfuisit.  ^ood  taste  dW/v/iivf.**— NoscoK- 
rORMIST. 
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Wagner.— MEMOIR  of  the  rev.  george  wagner, 

M.A.,  bte  Incumbent  of  St  Stephen*$  Church,  Brighton.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  SiMPKiNSON,  M.A.  Third  and  cheaper  Edllioo,  cor- 
rected and  abridged. .  5/. 

"  A  more  tdijying  biography  we  kavt  rardy  nut  with,^* 

LiTEKARY  Churchman. 

Wallace— THE  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO;  the  Land  of  the 
Orang  Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  A  Narrative  of  Travels 
with  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Two  vols,  crown 
8vo.    24r. 

**A  eanjully  and  ddiberatdy  composed  narrative.  .  .  .   JVe  advise 
our  readers  to  do  as  we  have  done,  read  his  hooh  through ^ — Times. 

Ward  (Professor).— THE  HOUSE  OF  Austria  in  the 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR.  Two  Lectures,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations.  By  Adolphus  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  Owens  College^  Manchester.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    is,  6d, 

*'  Fery  eompaet  and  instructive,*'^FoKTXiGHTLY  Review. 

Warren.— AN  essay  on  greek  federal  coinage. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  Leicester  Warren,  M.A.    8va   2s,  6d, 


<< 


The  present  essay  is  an  attempt  to  ilinstrate  Mr,  FreematCs  Federal 
Government  by  evidence  ded%uedfrom  the  coinage  of  the  times  and  countries 
therein  treated  ^"—Preface. 

Wilson. — A  MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.  D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     By  his  Sister.    New  Edition.     Crown  8va    6s, 

**  An  exquisite  and  touching  portrait  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  spirit.  ** 

Guardian. 


Wilson  (Daniel*  LL.D.).— prehistoric  ANKALS 
OF  SCOTLAND.  B7  Daniel  Wilson.  LL.D.,  Pnlestor  oT 
History  and  English  Literatiire  in  Universitjr  CoUc|^  Toronta 
New  Edition,  with  namerons  lUttstrattons.  Two  toU.  demy 
Sva     36/. 

Tkit  daborate  and  Uarmd  work  it  Mvidtd  inU  fmr  Fsrit.  Dart  /. 
JttUs  wiih  The  Primeval  or  Stone  Period :  AbarigiHoi  Traca^  SipmUkrat 
Memorials,  DiotUmp,  and  Catacombs^  TtmpUs^  Wmpons^  ^.  ^v.; 
Part  I/,,  The  Bronze  Period :  71/  Mttalimrgic  ThuuiHom,  FHmiiitfe 
Broftzf,  Personal  Ornamadt^  Rdigion^  ArU^  ami  Domestic  Habits^  wUJk 
other  to^ts  ;  Part  IIL^  The  Iron  Period  :  Tko  ItdrodtKtion  oflrom^  Tko 
Jtoman  Invasion^  Strongkoids,  dr'r.  ^'e.;  Part  /K,  The  Christian  Period : 
Hittorieal  Data^  tki  Norri/s  Law  Pdies^  Primitive  and  Medi^vai 
Ecelesiohgy^  EteUsiastieal  and  Misedlatuomt  AnHquiHet^  The  work  it 
fmmisked  wiik  an  daborate  IndeXm 

,         PREHISTORIC  MAN.     New  Edition,  revised  and  partly  re-written, 
«'ith  numerous  Illustrations.     One  vol  8vo.    31/. 

This  tkvrk,  u*biek  earries  oni  tke prineipU  tf  tke prmeding  ome^  bed  wiik 
I  a  wider  uofe^  aimt  to  '*  view  Man,  at  far  at  fotdbte,  mmaftetoi  by  tkooe 
modifying  in/nenees  wkiek  a^eompany  tke  devtiopmemi  y  maOomt  and  ike 
matnnty  of  a  true  historic  period,  in  order  tkenky  to  auertaim  tke  tomrtot 
from  wkenee  mek  dez^opmeni  and  matmriiy  proceed,**  It  eontednt,  Jor 
example,  chapters  on  tke  Priatcvai  Trantition ;  Spotek ;  Metait ;  Ike 
Momnd*Buiiders  ;  Primitive  Arekiiecimre;  tke  American  T^fe;  tke  Rod 
\         Bloodoftke\Vest,^e.^, 
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POETRY  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Allingham.— LAURENCE  BLOOMFIELD  IN  IRELAND; 
or,  the  New  Landlord.  By  WfLLiAM  Allingham.  New  and 
cheaper.issue,  with  a  Preface.     Fcap.  8vo.  doth,  41.  6d, 

In  the  new  Preface^  the  state  of  Irdand^  with  special  rtference  tP  the 
Church  measure^  is  discussed, 

..  ^^  It  is  vital  with  the  national  character,  .  .  .  It  has  samethittgef  Popis 
point  and  Goldsmith^ s  simplieity^  touched  to  a  mare  modem  issue.** — 
ATHENiCUM. 

Arnold  (Matthew). — poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
Two  vols.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doth.  1 2s,  Also  sold  separately  at  6t/. 
each. 

Volume  /.  amtains  Narrative  and  Elegiac  Poems ;  Volume  II,  Dra^ 
matic  and  Lyric  Poems,  The  two  t/olumes  comprehend  the  First  and 
Second  Series  of  the  Pccms^  and  the  New  Poems, 

NEW  POEMS.    Extra  fcap.  8va    6x.  6a. 

In  this  volume  will  be  found**  Empedocles  on  Etna  :  "  "  Thyrsis  **(  written 
in  commemoration  oj  the  late  Professor  Cloffgh);  **  Epilogue  to  Lessing*s 
Laocoifn;"  **  J/ein/s  Grave;**  **  Oberm.tnn  once  more,**  All  these 
poems  are  also  included  in  the  Edition  {two  z-ols,)  ahoiv-mentioned. 
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Arnold  (Matthew),  (continuid)— 

ESSAYS  liV  CRITICISM.    New  Edition,   with  Additions.    Extia 
fcap.  8vo.    6r. 

Contents  v^Prrfaa  ;  The  Function  of  Criticism  at  tkt  pnuni  tinu  ; 
The  IMtrary  In/tmcnce  of  Actutemia ;  Maurice  dc  Gucrim  ;  Eugenic 
de  Guerin  ;  Hcinrich  Heine  ;  Ptigan  and  Medi^xd  Religious  Seutiwunt ; 
youbert ;  Spiuma  and  the  Bibie  ;  Marcus  Aurdius* 

ASPROMONTE,    AND    OTHER   POEMS.      Fcap.    8va    doth 
extra.    4/.  &/. 

Contents: — Poems  fir  Itaiy;  Dramatic  Lyrics  ;  Miscellaneous, 

Barnes  (Rev.  W.).— poems  of  rural  life  in  com- 

MON    ENGLISH.      By  the   Rev.    W.    Baexes,    Author   of 
Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect"    Fcap.  8va    6r. 


•« 


**  In  a  Aigk  degree ^msant  and  noz'd,     Tke  book  is  fy  no  means  one 
which  the  lovers  of  descriptive  poetry  can  afford  to  /m^"— ATHENiCUM. 

Bell.— ROMANCES    AND    MINOR    POEMS.      By    Henry 
Glassford  Bell.    Fcap.  8va    (u. 

^  Full  0/  lifi  and  genius,**— <ovKT  Circular. 

Besant.— STUDIES  IN   early  FRENCH    POETRY.      By 
Walter  Besant,  M.A.    Crown.  8vo.    8/.  61/. 

A  sort  of  impression  rests  on  most  miuJs  that  Fremh  literature  begins 
mriththe  **siMe  de  Louis  Quatorse;*^  any  pmious  literature  being  for 
the  moti part  unhnoum  or  ignored,  Frsv  know  anything  of  the  enormous 
lilerary  actiiHy  thai  b^am  in  the  thirteenth  century^  rtw/  carried  on  by 
Rulebeuf^  Marie  de  Framce,  Gasion  de  Fx*ix,  Thibttult  de  Champagme^ 
mud  Lmrris;  was  fostered  by  CharUs  ef  Orleans^  by  Margaret  of  Faiois, 
by  Frameis  the  First;  tkettgmr  a  crowd  ef  xmi/iers  to  France^  enriched, 
strengthened,  devdefod,  and  fix. d  the  Freneh  language^  and  prepared  the 
way  for  Comeiile  and  for  A.  wine,     7he  present  wcrh  aims  to  afford 
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information  and  direction  touching  the  earlf  efforts  of  France  in  poetical 
literature, 

"  In  one  moderatefy  sited  volume  he  has  caninved  to  introduce  us  to  the 
very  best^  if  not  to  all  of  the  early  French  poets.** — ^ATHENiCUM. 

Bradshaw.— AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  STATE 
OF  CHAUCER'S  WORKS,  AS  THEY  WERE  LEFT  AT 
HIS  DEATH.  With  some  Notes  of  their  Subsequent  Histoiy. 
By  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  King's  College,  and  the  University 
Libcaiy,  Cambridge.  [In  the  Press. 

Brixnlcy.— ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  GEORGE  BRIMLEY. 
M.  A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark,  M.  A.  With  Portrait 
Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    y.  6d. 

Essays  on  literary  topics,  such  as  Tennyson* s  "/Ww/,**  CarlyUs 
''Life  of  Stirling;*  " Bloah  House,*'  6fc.,  repHnted  from  Fraser,  the 
Spectator,  and  lihe periotlicals. 

Broome.— THE  STRANGER  OF  SERIPHOS.  A  Dramatic 
Poem.    By  Frederick  Napier  Broome.    Fcap.  8vo.    5/. 

Founded  on  the  Creeh  legend  of  Danae  and  Perseus, 

Clough  (Arthur  Hugh).— THE  POEMS  AND  PROSE 

REMAINS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH.  With  a 
Selection  from  his  Letters  and  a  Memoir.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait.  Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  at/.  Or  Poems  sepa- 
rately, as  below. 

The  late  Professor  Clough  is  well  hnawn  as  a  graceful,  tender  poet, 
and  as  the  scholarly  translator  of  Plutarch.  The  Utters  possess  high 
interest,  not  biographical  only,  hut  literary — discussing,  as  they  do,  the 
most  important  questions  if  the  time,  always  in  a  genial  spirit  The 
"  Remains**  inclucU papers  on  ** Retrenchment  at  Oxford;**  on  Professor 
F.  W.  NewmanU  booh  "  The  Soul;**  on  IVordsworth;  on  the Formatiom 
of  Classical  English  ;  en  some  Modem  Poems  {Matthew  Arnold  and  the 
late  Alexander  Smith\  ^c.  6«r. 
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Clough  (Arthur  Hugh),  (coniimud)^ 

THE  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH,  loinetime  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  With  a  Memoir  by  F.  T.  Palgrate. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s, 

^  From  thehigkir  mind  of  €uUivaUd^  aU^qutstioning^  ha  stiil  constT' 
vathft  En^and^  in  this  ottr  pussied  gtneratwn^  we  do  Hoi  kwno  of  any 
uiteranco  in  literature  so  characteristic  as  the  poems  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clomgh,^^Y%KS!t.t^%  Magazine. 


Dante— DANTE'S  COMEDY,   THE  HELU     Translated  by 
W.  M.  Rossetti.     Fcap.  Sra  doth.    5/. 

"  Thi  aim  of  this  transtaiion  ofDatUe  may  he  tummtd  up  in  am  word 
— Literality^  »  ,  ,  7h  follow  Dante  sentence  for  sentence^  line  far  line^ 
word  for  word — neither  more  nor  less — has  bee  ft  my  strenuous  endeavour,** 
•—Author*!  Preface. 

Dc  Vcrc— THE  INFANT  BRIDAL,  and  other  Poem^     By 
Audrey  De  Vere.    Fcap.  8vo.    7/.  &/. 

"  Mr.  De  Vere  has  taken  his  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day.  Pure 
and  tender  fee  ittg,  and  that  polished  restraint  of  style  whiih  is  called 
clttssictilt  are  the  charms  <f  the  tW«rw<'."— Spectator. 

Doyle  (Sir  F.  H.). — ^Works  by  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle, 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford  : — 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  GUARDS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Fcap.  8va     7/. 

"  Cok^  wine  nee^ls  no  hush^  nor  good  verse  a  preface;  emd  Sir  Frmneis 
Doyle's  versa  run  bright  and  clear,  and  smack  of  a  classic  vintage^  •  •  • 
His  chief  charweteristic,  as  it  is  his  greatest  charm,  is  the  simple  mmniineu 
which  ghm  force  to  all  he  writes,  ft  u  m  characteristic  im  these  days  rmrt 
enough,  *'— Exam  i  ner. 
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Doyle  (Sir  F.  H.),  (ccnHmud)— 

LECTURES    ON    POETRY,    delivered  before  the  Univaaty   of 
Oxford  in  1868.  Extra  crown  8va   y,  6d, 

Three  Lectures  :— <i)  Inaugtirai;  (2)  Provincial  Poetry;  (3)  Dr, 
NtwmatCt  **Drtam  o/dnmHiu** 

**Fuii  0/  thon^tful  discriminaHon  and  fine  insight:  thi  lecture  on 
'  Protdncial  Poetry^  seems  to  us  singularly  true^  eloquent^  and  instrycttve." 

Spectator. 


Evans. — BROTHER      FABIAN'S     MANUSCRIPT,      AND 
OTHER  POEMS.    By  Sebastian  Evans.    Fcap.  8va  doth. 
6r. 
"  In  this  volume  we  have  Jutt  assurance  thai  he  has  '  the  vision  and  the 

faculty  divine,^  .  .  ,-  Clever  and  full  0/ hindly  humour.** — Globe. 

Furnivall. — LE  MORTE  D'ARTHUR.  Edited  from  the  Harteian 
M.S.  2252,  in  the  British  Museum.  By  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A. 
With  Essay  by  the  late  Herbert  Coleridge.   Fcap.  8vo.   7/.  dd. 

Loohing  to  the  interest  shown  by  so  many  thousands  in  Mr.  Tent^satCs 
Arthurian  poems^  the  editor  and  publishers  have  thought  that  the  old         j 
version  would  possess  considerable  interest.    It  is  a  reprint  of  the  celebrated 
Harldan  copy  ;  and  is  accompanied  by  index  and  glossary. 

Garaett.— IDYLLS  and  epigrams.  Chiefly  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.    By  Richard  Garnett.    Fcap.  8va    2/.  Sd. 

"A  charming  little  booh.    For  English  readers,  Mr.  Cametfs  tramsta" 

lotions  wUl  open  a  new  world  0/ thoughtJ*-^\\ estuihstek  Review. 

guesses  at  truth.  By  Two  Brothers.  With  Vignette, 
Titles  and  Frontispiece.    New  Edition,  with  Memoir.   Fcap.  8vo.  6s, 

*'  The  following  year  was  memorable  for  the  commencement  of  the 
'  Guesses  at  Truth.*  He  and  his  Oxford  brother,  living  as  they  did  in 
constant  and  free  interchange  of  thought  on  questions  of  philouphy  and 
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iiUraiurt  and  art;  dtUgkHmf^  mch  0/tkmi^  in  ike  efigrammatk  terunm 
tokkh  istkickmrm  of  the  ^  Fltnsks^  of  Pascal,  and  ikt*  CaroiUra^  of  La 
Bruyhrt-^agned  io  uiter  tkemuhm  in  ikitfonn^  and  the  book  appeand^ 
ananytnandy^  in  two  voinma^  in  i8a7."~-MKMOii* 

Hamerton.— A  PAINTER'S  CAMP.     By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton.    Second  Edition,  rerised.    Extra  fcap.  Sro,  6r. 

Book  I.  /n  England;  Book  II.  In  ScoUand;  Book  IIL  In  Finance. 
Tikis  is  iJke  siory  of  an  Artisi*s  encampments  and  adventura*  Tke 
headings  of  a  few  chapters  may  serve  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  chfgracter 
of  the  hook:  A  Walh  on  the  Lancashire  Moors;  the  Author  his  own 
Homseheeper  and  Cook  ;  Tents  and  Boats  for  the  Highlands ;  The  Anther 
encamps  on  an  nninhaHtod  Island;  A  Lahe  Voyage  ;  A  Gipsy  yonmey 
to  Glen  Coe;  Concerning  Moonlight  and  Old  Castles;  A  little  French 
City  ;  A  Farm  in  the  Antunois,  6ir.  ^c, 

**  His  pages  sparkle  with  happy  tmms  of  expreuion^  not  a  few  weU-told 
anecdotes^  and  many  ohservations  which  are  thefrmtofatteniioe  stne^  and 
roise  rejection  on  the  complicated  phenomena  of  human  life^  as  well  as  of 
unconscious  iM4vrr.**— WESTMINSTER  Review. 


ETCHING  AND  ETCHERS.    A  Treatise  CriUcal  and 

By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  With  Original  Plates  by  REMBRANtrr, 
Callot,  Dvjaroin,  Paul  Potter,  &c  Royal  8vo.  Half 
DionKoo.    31/.  6^ 

**  It  is  a  worh  of  which  astthor,  printer^  and  publisher  mtay  alike  fed 
proud.  It  is  a  work,  too,  ef  wkick  none  but  a  genuine  artist  could  bfpoS' 
sibility  have  been  the  author,*' Satvkd AY  REVIEW. 

Helps. — REALMAH.      By  Arthur  Helps.     Cheap  Edition. 
Crown  8va    6r. 

Of  this  worh^  by  the  Author  of  **  Friends  in  Counril,''  the  Saturday 
Reviev  says:  "  Undermath  the  form  {thai  efdialogu/s  is  so  much  shrewd* 
neu^fauty,  andaboue  aO,  so  wmch  wisf  kindliness,  thai  we  should  Aipk 
all  the  better  ^  a  man  or  woman  who  iiiathebooky 
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Herschel ^THE  ILIAD  of  homer.    Translated  into  English 

Hexameters.     By  Sir  John  Hrrschel,  Bart    8va     i&r. 

A  vtrsion  of  the  Iliad  in  Engiish  HexameUrs.  The  question  of  Homenc 
translation  is  fully  discussed  tn  the  Preface, 

**  It  is  admirable^  not  only  for  many  intrtmic  merits^  hutasafpreat 
man^s  tribute  to  CV//#«x."— ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  News. 

HIATUS  :  the  Void  in  Modem  Education.  Its  Canse  and  Antidote. 
By  OuTis.     8vo.     Zs,6d. 

The  main  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  faint  out  haw  the  emotional  element 
which  underlies  the  Fine  Arts  is  disregarded  and  undeveloped  at  this  time 
so  far  as  {despite  a  pretence  at  filling  it  up)  to  constitute  an  Educational 
Hiatus. 

HYMNI  ECCLESIiE.    See  "Theological  Section." 

Kennedy.  — LEGENDARY  FICTIONS  OF  THE  IRISH 
CELTS.  Collected  and  Narrated  by  Patrick  Kennedy.  Crown 
8va     7x.  (td, 

"A  tfcry  admirable  popular  selection  of  the  Irish  fairy  stories  and  legends^ 
in  which  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr,  Croke^s^  and  other  selections 
of  the  same  kind^  will  find  much  that  is  fresh^  and  full  of  the  peculiar 
x^vacity  and  humour ^  and  sometimes  eixn  of  the  ideal  beauty^  of  the  true 
Celtic  Legend"— Stf.ctatok. 


Kingsley  (Canon). — See  also  "Historic  Section,"  "Works 
OF  Fiction,"  and  "Philosophy;"  also  "Juvenile  Book9»" 
tf/f</"  Theology." 

THE  SAINTS*  TRAGEDY :  or,  Tl.e  True  Slor>-  of  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    5/. 

ANDROMEDA,  AND  OTHER  POKMS.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.    5/. 
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Kingsley  (Ctoon),  (cominuidy- 

PHAETHON;    or,   Loom  Thoughtt  for   Loose  Thinkers      Third 
Edition.    Ciown  8vo.    a/. 

Kingsley  (Henry).— ^ «' Works  of  Fiction." 

LowclL— UNDER  THE  ^Y1LL0^VS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 
By  James  Russell  Lowell.    Fcap.  Svo.    6x. 

*'  Under  the  WtJlowt  i>  one  oj  tJU  nu>si  admlrahU  bits  of  idyllic  work^ 
short  as  it  is^  or  perhaps  hecauu  it  is  shorty  that  h,n^  hem  dome  in  omrgmt' 
ration.^^SATV1LDAY  REVIEW. 

Masson  (Professor).— essays,  biographical  and 

CRITICAL.  Chiefly  on  the  British  Poets.  By  David  Massox, 
LLD.,  Profesior  of  Ivhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinbrni^h. 
8ro.     13/.  6d. 

"  Distin^ishod  fy  a  ranarkaNe  p<nixr  0/  analysis,  a  char  staitrntnt 
of  the  actual  facts  on  which  spendation  is  bitaJ,  amd  an  appropriate 
beauty  of  LaHpiage,     These  asays  should  he  popular  with  serious  mem,  ** 

ATlIENiCCM. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THKIR  STYLES.  Being  a  Critical 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  Prose  Fiction.   Crow-n  8va   7/.  &/. 

**  Valuable  for  its  lucid  analysis  of  fundamental  principta^  its  breadth 
of  t«np,  and  sustained  animation  ef  style," — Spectator. 

MRS.  JERNINGHAM'S  JOURNAL.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3/.  6/.  A 
Poem  of  the  boudoir  or  domestic  ^b^s  par]  orting  to  be  the  journal 
of  a  nem-ly-married  lady. 

**  One  quality  in  the piece^  sufficient  *  ^  itself  to  claim  a  moments  attem* 
HoUt  is  that  it  is  unique^^eripnal^  iu.  /./,  //  net  too  strouj^  a  xacrd — in 
the  manner  of  its  conception  and  exec  utt.  >." — Pall  Mall  Cazlttb. 
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Mistral   (F.). — MIRELLE:  a  Pastoral  Epic  of  Provence.   Trans- 
lated by  H.  Crichton.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6r. 

**  This  is  a  capital  translation  of  the  dtgant  ana  richfy-cotoured  pastoral 
epic  poem  of  M.  Mistral  which,  in  1859,  he  dedicated  in  enthusiastic 

terms   to   Lamartine. //   would  he  hard  to   overpraise  the 

sweetness  and  pleasing  fieshness  of  this  charming'  ^Mr.** — ^Athen^um. 

Myers  (Ernest).— THE  PURITANS.    By  E&nsst  Mybxs. 

Extra  leap.  8vo.  doth.     2s.  6(L         ^ 

"  //  is  not  too  much  to  call  it  a  really  grand  poem,  stcUefyand  dignified^ 
and  showing  not  only  a  high  poetic  mind,  but  also  great  power  over  poetic 
expression,** — Literary  Churchman. 

Myers  (F.  W.  H.)— ST.    PAUL.    A  Poem,    By  F.  W.  H. 
Myers.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    2x.  6d, 

**  It  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  St,  Paul,  and  with  a  singular 
stately  melody  of  verse** — Fortnightly  Review. 

Nettleship.  — ESSAYS      ON      ROBERT      BROWNING'S 
POETRY.    By  John  T.  Nettleship.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    tt.  &/. 

Noel.— BEATRICE,   AND  OTHER    POEMS.      By  the  Hon. 
Roden  Noel.    Fcap.  8vo.    6r. 

"  Beatrice  is  in  many  respects  a  noble  poetn;  it  displays  a  splendour 
of  landscape  painting,  a  strong  definite  precision  of  highly-coloured  descriP' 
tion,  which  has  not  often  been  surpassed  *^'^V ALL  Mall  Gazette. 

Norton.— THE  LADY  OF  LA  GARAYE.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Norton.  With  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.  Sixth  Edition 
Fcap.  8va    41.  6d, 

**  There  is  no  lack  of  vigour,  no  faltering  oj  power,  plenty  rf  passion, 
much  br^ht  description,  much  musical  veru,  .  .  .  full  of  thoughts  well" 
expressed,  cmd  may  be  classed  among  her  best  works,*^ — Times. 
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Orwell — THE  BISHOPS  WALK  AND  THE  BISHOPS 
TIMES.  Poent  on  the  dajs  of  Archbishop  Leighum  And  tht 
SoocUth  Covenant    By  Orwbll.    /cn|».  8va    51. 


«« 


Palgrave  (Francis  T.).— essays  ON  ART    By  Francii 

Turner   Palgravs,   M.A.»    late   FcUow  of   Exeter  CoUcce. 
Oxford.     Extia  fcap.  Sva    dr. 

Mmirmdy^Dyrt^IMmimm  fftuU—Nkritrt—Pntry^  Pt0$i^  mmm  Aw 
miwmaiism  in  Aft^SntlMmn  im  EngUmd^Tke  AUirt  Crut^  ^v. 

SHAKESPEARE^S  SONNETS  AND  SONGS.    Edited  by  F.  T. 
Palgrave.   Gem  Edition.    \Vith  Vignette  Title  by  J ecsci.   v.6^. 

**  For  minmti  degame  m0  volmwu  emiU  f^tsihijt  txcd   iki    *Ctm 
EUiii^n:  "—Scotsman. 

Patsnore.^-Worict  by  Coventry  Patmorr  :— 

I         THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

I 

>  Book  I.    TV  BHrlkai;   Book  IL    The  Esfmuais ;   Book  IH. 

FcHkfmifir  Evtr,     IVtik  TmrntrUm  Ckmrck  Trnttr.     7W  vds,  fc^ 

8tv.     IR/. 


*/  A  Niw  andCkMp  Eiitim  im  0mevol,  i%mo,,  htimtifuilr prtmitd 0m 
t^nti  ptt^t  prki  It.  6d. 

THE  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE.    Fcap.  8\^    4*.  ^' 

Tki  imiriMsk  tmtrit  pf  ku  p^em  wiU  mnrt  U  a  frrm^mmi  fUre  in 
hu-rmimrt.  .  .  .  Air.  Patmurt  Mas  Juify  mmtd  m  place  im  ike  emtnl^gmi 
0/  pMU  fy  ikd  fmitktd  idfUmtim    ef    J^mmHc  /i/<.'*<-SatviiuaV 

Kkview. 


Rossetti. — ^Works  by  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI  :— 

GOBLIN  MARKET,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    With  two  Designs 
by  D.  G.  RossETTL     Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     5/. 

>  '^She  handles  her  little  marvel  with  that  rare  poetic  discrimittation  which 
fieither  exhatuts  it  of  its  simple  wonders  by  pushing  symbolism  too  far,  nor 
keeps  those  wonders  in  the  merely  fabulous  and  capricious  stage.  In  fact 
she  has  produced  a  true  children* s  poem^  which  is  far  more  delightful  to 
the  nuUure  than  to  children^  though  it  would  be  delightful  to  all*^ — 
Spectator. 

THE  PRINCE'S  PROGRESS,   AND  OTHER  POEMS.     With 
two  Designs  by  D.  G.  Rossettl     Fcap.  8vo.    6x. 

"  Miss  RossettV s  poems  are  of  the  kittd  which  recalls  Shdle/s  dtfinition 
of  Poetry  as  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  best  and 
happiest  minds,  .  .  .  They  are  like  the  piping  of  a  bird  on  the  spray  in 
the  sunshine^  or  the  quaint  singing  with  which  a  child  amuses  itself  when 
it  forgets  that  anybody  is  listening,^ — SATURDAY  Review. 

Rossetti  (W.  M.).— DANTFS  HELL.    See  "Dante." 

FINE  ART,  chiefly  Contemporary.     By  Wiluam  M.  Rossetti. 
Crown  Svo.    lor.  6«/. 

.  This  volume  consists  of  Criticism  on  Contemporary  Art^  reprinted  from 
Eraser,  The  Saturday  Review,  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  other  pub- 
lications, 

Roby.— STORY  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Mary  K.  Rosy.    Fcap.  Svo.    5/. 

Shairp    (Principal).— KILMAHOE,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  with 
other  Poems.    By  John  Campbell  Shairp.    Fcap.  8to.    5/. 

"  KUmahoe  is  a  Highland  Pastoral^  redolent  of  the  7oarm  soft  air  of 
the  Western  Ljchs  and  Afoors^  sketched  out  with  remarkable  grace  aftdpic' 
turesquenets/''—SATVtiDAY  Review. 
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Smith. — Works  by  Alexander  Smith  i-^ 

A  LIFE  DRAMA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Fcap.  8vo.     3/.  6^. 

CITY  POEMS.     Fcap.  8vo.    5/. 

EDWIN  OF  DEIRA.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     51. 

**A  ptem  which  is  marked  by  thi  siremgth^  mstaitui  imegtmeu,  ami 
C9mp<ut  itxtmrt  €f  rml  lifL**^^oxvA  BKiTiiH  Review. 

Smith. — POEMS.    Bjr   Catheeine   Baemaed  Smifh.      Fcap. 
8va  5/. 

"  Wmtiky  imfidtngt  mMning^  finish^  andgroit;  n^  urith^ut  passwm^ 
Vfhieh  is  suppressed^  hut  the  iM0Mr^  /Itf/."— ATHENiCUM. 

Smith  (Rev.  Walter).— hymks  of  CHRIST  and  the 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE.    By  the  Rer.  Waltee  C  Smith,  M.A. 
Kcap.  8vo.     6s, 

"  Thru  are  among  the  noeetesi  sacred  poems  we  have  read  far  m  long 
time,  IVHh  ho  pro/use  imagery ,  exprasing  a  range  ef  feeling  and 
cxprcjsioH  hy  no  means  uncommon,  they  are  true  and  elevated^  and  their 
ptttki't  is  profound  and  simple**^  NoNC\  »N  l'i>it  M I  ST. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (Viscount).— shadows  of 

THE  PAST,  in  Venc.     By  Viscount  Steatfoeo  de  Kld- 
CUFFE.     Crown  8Ta     lOf.  6d, 

**  The  figonms  words  of  one  who  Mas  aeted  tugormaly.  They  eomhine 
thefertour  of  politician  and  pott."— CVAMDtAH. 

Trench. — Works  by  K.  Chenevix  Trl.nch,  D.D.,   Archbish«>p 
of  Dabliti.    See  alto  bcctioiia  **  Philosopii Y,"  "Theology,**  ^c 

POF.MS.    Collected  and  arnmgcd  anew.    Fcap.  8vo.    7/.  6d. 

ELI  (;i AC   POEMS.    Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Sva    ts. 
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Trench  (Archbishop),  {continued^ 

CALDERON'S  LIFE'S  A  DREAM :  The  Great  Theatre  of  the 
World.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius.  Fcap.  8vo. 
4r.  6d, 

HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    5/.  6d, 

This  xfdumt  is  called  a  "  Household  Book^^*  by  this  name  implying  thai 
it  is  a  booh /or  all^that  thtre  is  lufthing  in  it  to  prevent  it  from  being 
confidently  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  household,  Speci- 
mens  of  all  classes  of  poetry  are  given^  including  selections  from  living 
authors.  The  Editor  has  aimed  to  produce  a  booh  "  which  the  emigrant^ 
finding  room  for  little  tiot  absolutely  necessary^  might  yet  fnd  room  for 
in  his  trunh^  and  the  traveller  in  his  knapsachf  and  that  on  some  narrow 
shelves  where  there  are  few  boohs  this  mif^  be  one," 

"  The  Archbishop  has  conferred  in  this  ddightful  volume  an  important 
gift  on  the  whole  Engiish'Speahing  population  of  the  world," — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


SACRED  LATIN  POETRY,  Chiefly  Lyrical.    Selected  and  arranged 
for  Use.    Second  Edition,  Corrected  and  Improved.     Fcap.  8vo. 

*'  77ie  aim  of  the  present  volume  is  to  offer  to  members  of  our  English 
Church  a  collection  of  the  best  sacred  Latin  poetry,  such  as  they  shall  be 
able  entirely  and  heartily  to  acc^  and  approve — a  collection,  that  is,'in  which 
they  shall  not  be  evermore  liable  to  be  ojfcttded,  and  to  have  the  current  ^ 
their  sympathia  chcched,  by  coming  upon  that  which,  however  beautf/ul  as 
poetry,  out  of  higher  respects  they  must  refect  and  condemn — in  which,  too, 
th^  shall  not  fear  that  snares  are  being  laid  for  them,  to  entangle  them 
unawares  in  admiration  for  ought  which  is  Uuonsistent  with  their  faith 
and  fealty  to  their  cwn  spiritual  mother**— V^l^vac^ 
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Turner. — ^sonnets.  By  the  RcT.  Cha&lss  Tbnnysok 
Tuucuu  Dedicated  to  his  brother,  the  Poet  Laureate.  Fcap. 
8va    4/.  hd, 

**  The  S^mitdt  am  dtdkaUd  U  Mr,  Tennyson  by  his  broiher^  und  kat\', 
isuUpendendy  of  their  wurOs^  an  inieresi  0/  association.  They  both  latt  to 
write  in  simfie  expressive  Saxon ;  both  love  to  tomch  their  imagery  in 
epithets  rather  than  in  formal  simiUs;  both  have  a  deUeate  perception 
^  rythnicai  mewsnent^  astd  thus  Mr,  Turner  has  occasional  lina  whtcht 
for  phreue  asid  music,  might  be  ascribed  to  his  brother,  .  .  He  hnows  the 
hemsUs  of  the  wild  rose,  the  shady  nooks  where  light  fuivers  through  the 
leaueSf  the  ruralities,  in  short,  of  the  land  of  imagitiation,'' — AthkNwEUM. 


SMALL  TABLEAUX.    Fcap.  8vo.    4/.  &/. 

**  These  brirf  poems  have  not  only  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest  for  the 
student  of  English  poetry,  but  arc  inirinsicaUy  delightful,  and  will  reward 
m  careful  and  frequent  perusal.  Full  of  naivety,  piety,  love,  astd  kner^-leJ^ 
of  natural  objects,  and  each  expressing  a  single  and  generally  a  simple 
eubyoct  by  means  of  minute  and  original  pictorial  touches,  these  sonnets 
have  a  place  tf  their  own," — Pall  Mall  Gazctte. 


Vittoria  Colonna.— LIFE  and  poems.    By  Mn.  Henr\ 

Roscoi.    Crown  8vo.   9/. 

The  life  ef  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  celebrated  Marthesa  di  Pescara,  has 
received  but  cursory  notice  from  any  English  writer,  though  in  etery 
history  of  Italy  her  name  is  mentioned  with  grtut  honour  among  the  pods 
cf  the  sixteenth  century,  **  In  three  hunMed  and  /iffy  yturs,'*  says  her 
biographer  Viseouti,  **  there  has  been  no  Uher  Italian  lady  ik.*/io  can  be 
compared  to  her: 


%t 


**It  is  written  ivith  good  ttute,  with  quick  and  intelligent  tympathy, 
occasionally  with  *i  reel  jrah nets  and  charm  if  style,** — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 
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Webster. — Works  by  Augusta  Webster  :— 
DRAMATIC  STUDIES.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    $/. 

"  A  votume  as  strongly  markal  iy  perfect  taste  as  by  poetk  power.** 

Nonconformist. 

PROMETHEUS  BOUND  OF  iESCHYLUS.    Uteially  tniuUted 
into  English  Verse.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3/.  6d, 

"  Closeness  and  simplicity  combined  with  literary  sJUU^^-^Atkesjevu. 

MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES.     LiteraUy  translated  into  English  Verse. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3x.  6d 

'*Mrs,  H^ebster's  translation  surpasses  our  utmost  expectations.  It  is  a 
photograph  of  the  original  without  any  of  that  harshness  xohich  so  often 
accompanies  a  photograph** — WESTMINSTER  Review. 

A  WOMAN  SOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Crown  8yo.    7/.  6d. 

**Afrs.  Webster  has  shewn  us  that  she  is  able  to  draw  admirably  from 
the  life;  that  she  can  observe  with  subtlety ,  and  render  her  observations 
with  ddicacy ;  that  she  can  impersonate  complex  conaptions^  andve»iturt 
tnto  which  few  living  writers  can  follow  her.* — GUARDIAN. 

Woolner.— MY  BEAUTIFUL  LADY.  By  Thomas  Woolner. 
With  a  Vignette  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.    5/. 

"  //  is  clearly  the  product  oj  no  idle  hour,  but  a  highly-conceived  and 
faithfully-executed  task,  self  imposed,  and  prompted  by  that  inivard  yearn* 
ing  to  utter  great  thoughts,  and  a  wealth  of  passionate  feeling  which  is 
poetic  genius.  No  man  can  read  this  poem  without  bang  struck  by  the 
fitness  and  finish  of  the  ^oorkmanship,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  by  the  chas' 
tenetl  and  unpretending  loftifuss  of  thought  which  perveuics  the  whole** 

Globe. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.  Selected  by  the  Editor  of  "  Rays  of 
Sunlight"  With  a  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.  iSmo.  Extra 
cloth  gilt.    2/.  6d.     Cheaper  Juiition,  i8ma  limp.,  is. 


GLOBE     EDITIONS. 

Ukder  the  title  GLOBE  EDITIONS,  the  Publishers  are 
issuing  a  uniform  Series  of  Standard  English  Authors, 
carefully  edited,  dearly  and  elegantly  printed  on  toned 
paper,  strongly  bound,  and  at  a  small  cost  The  names  of 
the  Editors  whom  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  constitute  an  indisputable  guarantee  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Series.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  ensure  accuracy  of  text;  adequate  notes,  elucidating 
historical,  literary,  and  philological  points,  have  been  sup- 
plied ;  and,  to  the  older  Authors,  glossaries  arc  appended. 
The  series  is  especially  adapted  to  Students  of  our  natioiul 
Literature ;  while  the  small  price  places  good  editions  of 
certain  books,  hitherto  popularly  inaccessible,  within  the 
reach  of  all 

Shakespeare.— THE  complete  works  of  wiu.iam 

SHAKESPEARE.      Edited  hf  \\\  G.  Clark  and  \V.  Aidis 
WaiCHT.    Ninety-first  Thousand.     Globe  Sra     p.  6^. 


«i 


fimfs,  p$mmt^  smd  Mnntts^MV  coHt%ntuii  in  ^tte  tmtali  tvimmn:  ivT  /i/ 
p^gt  is  p^ftciif  €U0r  attd  rmdahi*,  .  .  .  /^r/*  tkt  hmsy  mam^  afs'^  e  aii 
fir  Hki  w$rkimi  Sirndtnt,  Mr  Ci^  EdUi^m  it  Uu  btst  t/  mil  €x.   ;«/ 
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Morte  D'Arthur.— SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  BOOK  OF 
KING  ARTHUR  AND  OF  HIS  NOBLE  KNIGHTS  OF 
THE  ROUND  TABLE.  The  Edidon  of  Caxton,  revised  for 
Modem  Use.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Edward  Stracusy, 
Bart     Globe  8vo.     y.  6d.    Third  Edition. 


<< 


'  /t  u  with  the  mosi  perfect  confidence  that  we  recommend  this  edition  ef 
the  M  romance  to  etfcry  class  of  readers" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Scott.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT.  With  Biographical  Essay,  by  F.  T.  Palgravs. 
Globe  8va     y.  6d,    New  Edition. 

**  As  a  popular  edition  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     The  want  of 
such  an  oftehas  long  been  felt^  combining  real  excellence  with  cheapness** 

Spectator. 

Burns.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  AND  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited,  with  Life,  by  Alexander  Smith. 
Globe  8va    3/.  6d,    Second  Edition. 

*•  The  UHfrhs  of  the  bard  have  never  been  offered  in  such  a  complete  form 
in  a  single  tfoluMc.'*-^GLASCOW  Daily  Herald. 
"  Admirable  in  all  respects.** — ^Spectator. 


Robinson  Crusoe.— THE  adventures  OF  ROBINSON 

CRUSOE.  By  Defoe.  Edited,  from  the  Original  Edition,  by 
J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  or  Trinity  Collcce,  Cambridge. 
With  Introduction  by  Henry  Kingsley.    Globe  8vo.     y.  6d, 

"  TTic  Globe  Edition  of  Robinso9i  Crusoe  is  a  book  to  haz*e  artd  to  keep. 
It  is  printed  afier  the  original  editions ^  7inth  the  quaint  old  spelling,  and 
is  published  in  admirable  style  as  regards  type,  paper,  and  binding.  'A 
wdl'^*ritten  and  genial  biographical  introduction,  by  Mr.  Henry  Ktngsley, 
is  likewise  an  attractii*c  feature  of  this  «////>//."— Mormno  Star. 
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Goldsmith.— GOLDSMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 
With    Biographical  Essmy  by  Profenor  Masson.     Globe  8vo. 


!  y.6d. 


tki  Vkarcf  WakefiM^  Ptayt^  Poems^  ^c,  0/ tkt  wummr  tkt  Scotsman 
n&m$papey  wriUt:  "•Sim'A  an  admirakU  €mifptndium  tf  tkt  facts  pf 
GpldsmiiVs  U/t^  and  to  car^ml  and  msmUt  a  dtUfuatwn  ef  ike  tnixtd 
inutt  of  his  pecniiar  ckaraeUr^   at  to  hi  a  vtry  modd  of  m  literary 


n 


Pope.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE. 
Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Professor  Ward.  Globe 
Svoi    3/.  hd. 

^  TJu  hook  is  handsome  and  kandy.  .  .  .  The  notes  are  many^  and 
the  matter  of  them  is  rich  in  ittterest.^ — ATHE>riCUM. 

Spenser.  — THE   COMPLETE    works    of    EDMUND 

SPENSER.  Edited  from  the  Ori|;;inal  Editions  am!  Manuscripts, 
by  R.  Morris,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Phil<>K>eicaJ  Society. 
With  a  Memoir  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological 
Society.     Globe  8vo.     y.  td. 


«  • 


»*  The  Volomcx  of  this  5>enes  may  alwi  be  had  in  a  %'ariety  of  morocco 
and  calf  bindings  at  very  moderate  Pnces. 


This  edition  includes  the  whole  of  Goldsmith's  Atiscellaneoms  Works^         \ 


**  A  complete  and  clearly  printed  edUicu  of  the  xt*M**lc  tcvrkt  of  Sf^ntcr^ 
carrfnOy  collated  vritk  the  origtnals,  with  ropioms  glossary^  vortKr — and         > 
higher  pmise  it  needs  not-^ef  the  keautiful  Glohe  Scries,      The  v^ork  u  \ 

edited  with  all  the  care  so  noble  a  pod  dcsen^aJ* — D  \ILV  News. 


I 


j  */  Other  Standard  Works  are  in  the  Pre^  I 


GOLDEN   TREASURY   SERIES. 

Uniformly  printed  in  i8mo.j  with  Vignette  Titles  by  Sir 
Noel  Paton,  T.  Woolner,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  J.  E. 
MiLXAis,  Arthur  Hughes,  &c  Engraved  on  Steel  by 
Jeens.  Bound  in  extra  cloth,  4s,  6d.  each  volume.  Also 
kept  in  morocco. 

"  Messrs,  Macmillan  have^  in  their  Golden  Treasury  Series  especially ^ 
provided  editions  of  stafidard  works^  volutna  of  selected  poetry^  and 
original  compositions,  which  entitle  this  series  to  be  called  classical. 
Nothing  can  he  better  than  the  literary  execution^  nothing  more  eUgani 
than  the  material worhmattship" — British  Quarterly  Review. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  THE  BEST  SONGS  AND 
LYRICAL  POEMS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave. 

*'  This  delightful  little  volume,  the  Golden  TVeasury,  which  contains 
many  of  the  best  original  lyrical  pieces  and  songs  in  our  language,  grouped 
with  care  atul  skill,  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other  like  the  pictures  in  a 
well-arranged  gallery.^* — QUARTERLY  Review. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  GARLAND  FROM  THE  BEST  POETS. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Coventry  Patmore. 

"  //  includa  specimens  of  all  the  great  masters  in  the  art  oj  poetry, 
selected  with  the  matured  judgment  of  a  man  concentrated  on  obtaining 
insight  into  the  feelings  a  tut  tastes  of  childhood,  and  desirous  to  awaken  ilt 
finest  impulses,  to  culth^ate  its  keenest  sensibUitiaP — Morning  Post. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE.  Fiom  tlie  Best  English  Hymn  Writers. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Sir  Roundkll  Pauixl  j4  Niw  and 
Emkwgtd  Ediiwn. 

"  AUfnvims  eompUaiiem  pj  tkis  kind  mutt  undtniahty  for  tke^rment 
ghi  pUu  to  tXe  Book  of  Praut*  •  •  »  Tko  sdoction  kas  Um  wmdr 
tkrongkomt  wUk  sonnd  judgment  imd  critie^  tatti,  Tko  paint  invohod 
in  tkit  campHation  mutt  kave  Um  immtnti,  omkraeingt  at  it  doa^  ooey 
writer  ^note  in  tkit  tpoHal  province  ef  Engiitk  iiteroture^  and  rangit^ 
otftr  ike  mott  widdy  divergent  traett  of  rdigiout  (CiM(^"— SATURnAY 
Review. 

THE  FAIRY  BOOK ;  the  Best  Popolar  Fairy  Stories,  Selected  and 
rendered  anew  by  the  Author  of  "  JouN  Haufax«  Gentleman.** 

**  A  ddig^ktful  ttloetion^  in  a  deUgk^ui  oxitmal  firm  ;  fidi  of  tke 
pkytieai  tplendour  and  vast  t^ienrt  of  proper  fairy  A^."— SPECTATOR. 

THE  BALLAD  BOOK.  A  Selection  of  the  Choicest  British  BaUads. 
Edited  by  William  Allingham. 

'*  liittattiat  a  judge  ^  old  poetry  wiU  he  founds  by  att  acpiaintod  witk 
tke  variout  readingt  of  old  Englisk  kaltadt^  true  enougk  to  juttify  kit 
undertaking  to  critical  a  ikixl.**— Saturday  Review. 


THE  JEST  BOOK.    The  Choicest  Anecdotes  and  Sayings.    Selected 
and  arranged  by  Mark  Lemon. 

"  TkefulUtt  and  bett  jett  hook  tkat  kas  yet  afpoaredr—SKTV^VKt 
Review. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL 
With  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index.     By  W.  Aldis  Wright»  M. A. 

'*  Tke  boantiful  little  edition  of  Baean^t^Estayt^  now  before  ut,  does 
credit  to  tke  tasU  and  ukolartkip  of  Mr.  Aldit  Wrigkt.  .  .  .  It  puts  tke 
reader  in  possasion  of  alt  tke  ettenlitd  literary  facte  and  ckronol**gy 
necessary  for  rending  tke  Ettayt  in  connexion  witk  Bocotfs  life  and 
times/'^'SrECTArotL 

**  By  far  tke  most  complete  as  well  us  tke  most  elegont 
/)(»iVi;f.''^WESTMlNtTER  REVIEW. 
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THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to 
come.    By  John  Bunyan. 

"^  beautiful  and  sckolariy  reprint^ — SPECTATOR. 

THE  SUNDAY  BOOK  OF  POETRY  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
Selected  and  ananged  by  C.  F.  Alexander. 

"  A  vfeU'sdecUd  volunu  of  sacred poeiry^^ — Spectator. 

A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS  of  aU  Times  and  all  Countries. 
Gathered  and  narrated  anev.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of 
RsdclyffeI" 

". . .  7>  tkt youngs  ftr  whom  iiis  especially  intended,  as  a  mast  interesting^ 
eoUeetion  of  thrilling  tales  well  told;  and  to  tkehr  elders^  as  a  usifnl  hand' 
booh  of  reference,  and  a  pleasant  one  to  tahe  t^  when  their  wish  is  to  while 
away  a  weaty  halfhour.     We  have  seen  no  prettier  gift-booh  for  a  long 

/UMC"— ATHBNiBUM. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited,  with 
Biographical  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Alexander 
Smith.    Two  Vols. 

^* Beyond  all  question  this  is  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Bums 
yetout,*^ — Edinburgh  Dailx  Review. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Edited  from 
the  Original  Edition  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College^  Cambridge. 

**  Mutilated  and  modified  ed'dions  of  this  English  classic  are  so  much 
the  rule,  that  a  cheap  and  pretty  copy  of  it,  rigidly  exact  to  the  original, 
will  be  a  priu  to  many  booh-buyersS* — Examiner. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.  Translated  into  English,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  LI.  Davies,  M.A.  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A. 

"  A  dainty  asid  cheap  little  edition.**-^EXAUlHEM. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 
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THE  SONG  BOOK.  Woids  nd  Ttmci  horn  the  bat  Poets  and 
MnicHUM.  Selected  andami^ed  by  John  Hvllam,  Vnitmar 
of  Vocml  Umk  in  King't  Collc«e^  London. 

ikmm^k  wtmt^  ekmtmmii/amtimJ'—ExAumwtL 


and  am^ced,  wtth  Notes,  bj 
in  Hamyw  Scnooli 


LA  LYRE  FRANCAISE. 
CvnAwm  MAnoN,  Ficnch 

A  MJktitm  §ftk€  hesi  Firwtuh  mmgi 


TOM  BROWNE  SCHOOL  DAYS.    By  an  Old  Boy. 

/W'Ji9ViBi«r#wr«a#sprKttM.''— ILLVSTKATBO  TiMtS. 

A  BOOK  OF  WORTHIES.  Galbcied  fiom  the  Old  Histories  and 
written  anew  bjr  the  Aaihor  of  "Tub  Hbir  of  REDCLYFvm." 
WithYigDCtte. 

"  Am  mdmhakii  tiiim%  U  mm  mimifwUe  strm,** 

WCSTMINSTER  REYIBW. 
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